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Saint Robert Bellarmine, S.J. was an Italian Jesuit and a Cardinal of the 
Catholic Church. He was one of the most important figures in the Counter- 
Reformation. He was a professor of theology and later rector of the Roman 
College, and in 1602 became archbishop of Capua. Bellarmine supported 
the reform decrees of the Council of Trent. He was canonized in 1930 and 
named a Doctor of the Church. Bellarmine is also widely remembered for 
his role in the Giordano Bruno affair and the Galileo affair. Bellarmine's 
books bear the stamp of their period; the effort for literary elegance had 
given place to a desire to pile up as much material as possible, to embrace 
the whole field of human knowledge, and incorporate it into theology. His 
controversial works provoked many replies, and were studied for some 
decades after his death. At Leuven he made extensive studies in the Church 
Fathers and scholastic theologians, which gave him the material for his 
book De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (Rome, 1613). It was later revised and 
enlarged by Sirmond, Labbeus, and Casimir Oudin. Bellarmine wrote the 
preface to the new Sixto-Clementine Vulgate. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


The Cardinal’s dedication to the Holy Father, and the approval of the 
Bishop of the Diocese of undertaking a translation of the Commentary, 
would form a sufficient, and perhaps the best, preface to the present 
translation of it. I would call special attention to the observation of the 
Bishop, “In these days the Psalms are little used in the private devotions of 
lay Catholics; and forms of prayer, which have no authoritative sanction, 
and which are often little recommendable, either for sentiment or 
expression, are used, instead of those which have been dictated by the Holy 
Ghost. The reason of this notable change in the practice of the faithful must 
be that they do not understand the Psalms.” 

It is for the use of the laity, principally, that I have undertaken this 
translation, at the same time that I cannot help thinking that it will prove a 
useful Book to the clergy also; as it will prove much more readable, and the 
explanation more unbroken than in the original which is encumbered with 
endless disquisitions on Hebrew roots, and different versions and readings, 
as well as the defense of the Vulgate, which the Cardinal avows was one of 
his principal objects in undertaking the Commentary. Divested of such 
discussions, the clergy, I am sure, will find greater pleasure in recurring to 
the pure, unbroken Commentary, from which the quantity of Greek and 
Hebrew lore in the original was sufficient to deter most of them. 

I have also to observe that the Cardinal’s prefaces to the several Psalms, 
interesting as they are to the scholar, seemed to me to be quite the reverse to 
the ordinary class of the laity, before whom it was my principal object to 
bring the study and the use of the Psalms, as a form of prayer. I have 
therefore, substituted the simple, substantial headings in the Douay, for the 
elaborate and learned disquisitions of the Cardinal, in the hope of making 
the book more readable and more attractive to the laity. My Rev. Brethren 
in the Ministry will, no doubt, detect many faults and errors in the 
translation, but when they understand that the time occupied in it was 


merely snatched from the duties of a parish in the mountains, consisting of 
55,000 acres, they will, I am sure, make due allowance for them. 


APPROVAL OF TRANSLATION 


As the Psalms of David form the principal part of the authorized prayers of 
the Church, it is most desirable that all the faithful should know their literal 
and mystic meaning. The Clergy and Religious, who are bound to recite the 
Divine Office, must daily read many of the Psalms. If, in addition to the 
meaning of the words, they know the historic sense of the Psalm, and its 
spiritual application to Christ and to his kingdom, they will, according to 
the counsel of St. Paul, pray with the spirit, and they will also pray with the 
understanding. (1 Cor. 15:15) 

In the early ages of the Church, the Psalms were so familiar to the laity, 
that it was found impossible to adopt the better version, made by St. Jerome 
from the Hebrew, for all had the older version by heart. In these days the 
Psalms are little used in the private devotions of lay Catholics; and forms of 
prayer, which have no authoritative sanction and which are often little 
recommendable either for sentiment or expression, are used instead of those 
which have been dictated by the Holy Ghost. The reason of this notable 
change in the practice of the faithful must be that they do not understand the 
Psalms. Any attempt to render them more intelligible, and thus to restore 
their use, is most praiseworthy. The Commentary of the venerable Cardinal 
Bellarmine is remarkable for clearness of exposition, and for suggesting the 
Spiritual meanings best calculated to awaken and cherish devotion. 
Archdeacon O’ Sullivan, P.P. of Kenmare, and V.G. of the Diocese of Kerry, 
has undertaken to translate this Commentary, omitting those portions which 
are purely philosophical, or which relate to the discrepancy and 
reconciliation of the texts and versions. We have seen a portion of the 
manuscript, and we believe that the translation is faithful. It will supply a 
most easy and ready means of understanding the Psalms, of appreciating 
their beauty, and of entering into the spirit of the inspired song. 


V DAVID MORIARTY 


Bishop of Kerry. 


DEDICATION OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION 
(1866) 


TO OUR MOST HOLY FATHER AND LORD PAUL THE FIFTH SUPREME PONTIFF FROM 
ROBERT, CARDINAL BELLARMINE OF THE HOLY ROMAN CHURCH 


The moment I was called from a religious Order to the dignity of the 
Cardinal by the command of the Supreme Pontiff, Clement VIII., I began to 
consider that the study and contemplation of sacred matter should not be 
easily abandoned by reason of the increase of public duties. And when I 
was in doubt as to what part of the sacred Scriptures I should select for 
meditation and for explanation, the Psalms that are daily read by all 
ecclesiastics, and understood by very few, at once occurred to me. Nor was 
I deterred by the number of those who had already taken great trouble in 
explaining the Psalms; for such is their obscurity that no amount of labour 
in explaining them would seem to be superfluous. I, therefore, spent any 
time I could spare from public duties, especially in the quiet of the night, in 
meditating on the Psalms of David, and not without pleasure and advantage 
to myself. And though I was engaged for the whole three years that I was 
Archbishop at Capua, and, after that, at Rome, in publishing various little 
treatises, during which time I had to suspend for several months the work I 
had thus begun, at length, however, through God’s assistance, I have been 
enabled, within this year, to complete the Explanation of Psalms. I never 
intended to enter into, much less to adopt, the explanations offered by other 
commentators. My object was to try to be brief and clear, to defend the 
Vulgate as far as I was able, and to provide for the spiritual refection and 
devotion of the reader. Hence, if I am not mistaken, all the Psalms have 
been explained with sufficient clearness, though not at equal length; and, no 
doubt, complaints will be made of my having been too sparing in my notes 
on some of the Psalms, especially on some of the first, fair enough withal, 
and perhaps too diffuse, with some; but one’s devotion is not equally ardent 
at all times, nor is his mind equally active, and I have composed this 


treatment of the Psalms more by my own meditation than by much reading 
of books. 

Be that as it may, I thought it but right, Most Holy Father, to present it to 
your Holiness, for the purpose of giving an account to you, my Father and 
my Lord, of the manner in which not only my public and official duties 
were discharged, but also how my time was occupied in private; as, also, 
that you, who, as judge, rule over the whole Church, as Vicar of Christ, may 
kindly correct any error that may have crept into this, as I expect, my last, 
publication. Meantime, I will pray God to grant your Holiness a long and 
happy life in this world, and a life of everlasting happiness in the next. 


LIFE OF BELLARMINE 


Robert Bellarmine, the great champion of the prerogatives of the See of 
Rome, an Italian Jesuit, and one of the most celebrated controversial writers 
of his time, was born at Monte Pulciano, in Tuscany, in 1542. His mother, 
Cynthia Cervin, was sister to Pope Marcellus II. At eighteen years of age he 
entered into the Society of Jesus, and discovered such precocity of genius 
that he was employed in preaching before he was ordained Priest, which did 
not take place till 1569, when he was ordained Priest by Cornelius 
Jansenius, Bishop of Ghent, and was placed in the theological chair of the 
University of Louvain. His success in teaching and preaching was so great 
that he is said to have for his auditors persons of the Protestant persuasion, 
both from Holland and England. After a residence of seven years at 
Louvain he returned to Italy, when Gregory XIII chose him to give 
controversial lectures in the College which he had just founded, which he 
did with so much applause that Sixtus V sent him into France, as a person 
who might be of great service in case any dispute in religion should arise, as 
theologian to the Legate, Cardinal Gaetano. He returned to Rome in about 
ten months, where he had several offices conferred on him by his own 
Society, as well as by the Pope. Clement VIII, nine years afterwards, raised 
him to the Cardinalate with this eulogium, “We choose him, because the 
Church of God does not possess his equal in learning.” In 1601, he was 
advanced to the Archbishopric of Capua, and displayed in his diocese a zeal 
equal to his learning. He devoted the third part of his revenue to the relief of 
the poor, visited the sick in the hospitals, and the prisoners in the dungeons, 
and, concealing the donor, secretly conveyed them money. After exercising 
his archiepiscopal functions, with singular attention for about four years, he 
was recalled to Rome by Paul V, who was anxious to have him about his 
person, on which occasion he resigned his Archbishopric, without receiving 
any pension from it. He continued to attend to ecclesiastical affairs till the 
year 1621, when, finding himself declining in health, he left the Vatican, 


and retired to a house of his Order, where he died, on the 17th of 
September, in the same year, at the age of 79. At his death, he bequeathed 
one half of his soul to the Virgin Mary, and the other half to Jesus Christ; 
and, after his decease, he was regarded as a saint. The Swiss guard 
belonging to the Pope were placed round his coffin, in order to keep off the 
crowd, which pressed to touch and kiss the body, and everything he had 
made use of was, carried away as a venerable and valuable relic. 

Bellarmine, as a theological writer, was one of the most distinguished 
members of his Order, and no man ever defended the cause of the true 
Church, or of its visible Head, the supreme Vicar of Christ, with more 
success. The eminent writers of the Protestant sect, who dogmatised in his 
time, paid him a high compliment, as, during the space of forty or fifty 
years, there was scarcely one who did not make him a target for the artillery 
of error. Their attacks were vain; for, although he stated their objections 
with a force and clearness themselves might be happy to rival, he confuted 
them in such a manner as to leave no room for a reply. His chief work is his 
Controversies, 4 vols. Folio. His opinions of the power of the sovereign 
Pontiff over temporal princes did not give satisfaction to his patron, Sixtus 
V, as he rejected that power in a direct sense. He was, however, so 
strenuous an advocate of the indirect power that he seemed to consider the 
contrary opinion as bordering on heresy. Besides his Commentary on the 
Psalms, and other works, he has left to the Church a collection of Sermons, 
a Hebrew Grammar, and two Ascetical Treatises, entitled “The Sighs of the 
Doves,” and “The Elevation of the Mind to God.” These last productions of 
his pen breathe a solid and enlightened piety. The reader cannot fail to be 
struck with the piety, humility, and simplicity of his dedication of the 
present work to the Holy Father, 


PREFACE I 


1. Before we come to the explication of the individual Psalms, it seems that 
a few things should be explained. First, concerning the excellence of the 
Psalms; second, concerning the terms “Psalm” and “Psaltery”; third, 
concerning the division and ordering of the Psalms; fourth, concerning the 
author. 

2. Their excellence, to be sure, can be understood to derive both from the 
subject matter and also from the form and kind of the writing. The Book of 
Psalms, in fact, is a sort of compendium and summation of the entire Old 
Testament; whatever Moses either handed down in history or taught in the 
Law, and whatever the other Prophets wrote, either exhorting men to virtue 
or foretelling the future, all of this is contained in the briefest compass in 
the Psalms of David. For in Psalms 8, 77, 103, 104, 134 and others, the 
creation of the world, the deeds performed by the patriarchs, the Egyptian 
captivity, the plagues in Egypt, the wandering of the people in the desert, 
the entrance into the Promised Land and other things are splendidly set 
forth by this kind of writing. In Psalm 118 the Law given by God is extolled 
with wonderful praises, and all men are incited to keep it. In Psalms 2, 15, 
21, 44, 68, 71 and others, Christ’s kingship, His origin, His preaching and 
miracles, His Passion, Resurrection and Ascension, and the growth of the 
Church are so manifestly foretold, that the sacred author seems to have been 
an evangelist rather than a prophet. Finally, in Psalm 1 and in almost all of 
those following, he exhorts the listeners to virtue, restrains them from vice, 
invites, attracts, threatens and frightens them; and all of these things are not 
simply set down in a narrative, but in various sorts of songs, with poetic 
phrases and many admirable metaphors, until at last this new form of 
expression snatches up souls in such love and praise of God, that nothing 
sweeter, nothing more salutary could ever be sung or heard. Therefore Saint 
Basil is correct when he writes in his commentary on the first Psalm, that 
the Psalms of David draw tears even from a heart of stone; and Saint John 


Chrysostom rightly affirms in his commentary on Psalm 137 that those who 
sing the Psalms properly lead choirs together with the angels and, as it 
were, vie with them in the praise and love of God. 

3. We come now to the terms Psalm and Psaltery. To us Psaltery means 
the book of the Psalms; Saint Augustine, for instance, uses the term thus in 
Letter 140 to Audax when he says, “I do not have the Psaltery translated 
from the Hebrew by Saint Jerome.” So too Saint Jerome, in the Letter to 
Sophronius on the Order and Titles of the Psalms, remarks: “I know that 
some people think the Psalter is divided into five books.” But in the Sacred 
Scriptures, Psaltery is a musical instrument drawn up with ten strings, 
which in Hebrew is called nebel. Saint Basil in his commentary on the first 
Psalm and Saint Augustine in his commentary on Psalm thirty-two inform 
us that the psaltery differs from the harp and the lyre in that the harp and the 
lyre emit sound from their lower part, whereas the psaltery produces tones 
in its higher part. Saint Hilary, in his Prologue to the Psalms, adds that the 
psaltery was a straight instrument, without any curve or bend. Very frequent 
mention is made of this instrument in the Holy Bible, and Psalm 32 speaks 
of it in verse 2: Sing to [the Lord] with the psaltery, the instrument of ten 
strings. 

Psalm, in Hebrew mizmor, means song or tone; it is derived from the 
verb zamar, which signifies both to sing and also to play the harp or the 
psaltery, in precisely the same way as the verb psall6 in Greek. As for the 
meaning of psallendi manibus, that is, “striking an instrument”, we find an 
instance of the phrase in 1 Kings 16:16: “Thy servants ... will seek out a 
man skilful in playing on the harp, that when the evil spirit from the Lord is 
upon thee, he may play with his hand, and thou mayest bear it more easily.” 
The same is found in chapters 17, 18 and elsewhere. As for the meaning of 
psallendi voce, that is, “singing”, we find it in Psalm 32:3, “Sing well unto 
Him with a loud noise”; it is also used by the Apostle in 1 Cor. 14:15, “I 
will sing with the spirit; I will sing also with the understanding,” that is, I 
shall sing with the spirit or breath of my mouth, singing in a bodily voice 
the praises of God; and I shall sing with the spirit of my heart, desiring and 
loving the glory of the selfsame God. Moreover, according to Saint Hilary 
and Saint John Chrysostom, each of whom authored a Prologue to the 
Psalms, there is this difference between Psalm and Canticle, and between 
Psalmum Cantici and Canticum Psalmi: that a Psalm is the sound of a 


musical instrument alone without any human voice singing, whereas a 
Canticle is the voice of a singer without instrumental accompaniment; 
Psalmus Cantici [“psalm of a canticle”] is said when the canticle is sung 
first and the psalm tone follows: Canticum Psalmi [“canticle of a psalm’’] 
when a singing voice is heard imitating the instrumental tone which went 
before. Furthermore, not any song or musical tone whatsoever can be 
termed “Psalms of David”, but rather those by which are sung either the 
praises of God or prayers to God or an exhortation to virtue, and not empty 
fables or wanton loves or the flattery of princes. Hence the Book of Psalms 
is entitled in Hebrew sepher thehillim, that is, book of hymns or divine 
praises; and after the conclusion of Psalm 71, the last of all those which 
David sang, we read: The praises of David are ended, that is, David’s 
prayers. The Psalms, as a whole, contain either the praises of God or 
prayers to God, or both at once; although there are some which are entirely 
devoted to exhorting men to virtue, such as the first and second Psalms, etc. 

4. Now as for what pertains to the division and order of the Psaltery: the 
Hebrews divide the Psaltery into five books, as Saint Jerome testifies both 
in the Prologue Galeato and also in the Letter to Sophronius cited above [in 
no. 3]; wherever Amen, Amen is written at the end of a Psalm, they reckon 
that a book is ended at that place; Amen, Amen is written at the end of 
Psalms 40, 71, 88 and 105, and to these four books they add a fifth 
extending from Psalm 106 to Psalm 150. Yet this Hebrew tradition is not in 
conformity with Sacred Scripture, and therefore it is refuted by the same 
Saint Jerome in the Letter to Sophronius which we have mentioned above, 
and also by Saint Hilary in his Prologue to the Psalms. The title at the head 
of the Psaltery, both in the Hebrew Bible and in the Septuagint edition, is 
the book of hymns; and in Luke 20:42 the Lord Himself speaks, saying, 
“David himself saith in the book of Psalms: The LORD said to my Lord 
...3 and in Acts 1:20 Saint Peter speaks, saying, “It is written in the book 
of Psalms: Let their habitation become desolate, etc.” Furthermore the order 
of the Psalms is not arranged according to the time at which they were 
written. It suffices to note that Psalm 3 was written when David was fleeing 
persecution by his son Absalom; indeed, Psalm 50 had been written much 
earlier, evidently when the same David was rebuked by Nathan for his 
crime of adultery and murder; Psalm 141, moreover, had been written still 
earlier, undoubtedly when the same David was lying hidden in a cave for 


fear of King Saul; and Psalm 143 had been written long before, to wit, 
when David fought Goliath the giant: finally it is probable, or almost 
certain, that Psalm 71 is the latest of all chronologically, since it was written 
when Solomon had already begun to reign, and after this Psalm is added: 
The praises of David, son of Jesse, are ended; and nevertheless we see this 
Psalm, not in the last place, but situated almost in the middle. Therefore it is 
not easy to discern why the Psalms are arranged as we now find them. 
Nevertheless we should not reject the opinion or suspicion of those who say 
that the first fifty Psalms, of which the last is Have mercy on me, O God, 
pertain to penitents or beginners in the spiritual life; the next fifty, which 
end with the Psalm, Mercy and judgment I will sing to Thee, O Lord, 
pertain to the just or the proficient; and the final fifty which conclude with 
the Psalm, Praise ye the Lord in His holy places, pertain to men who are 
accomplished or the perfect: the Psalms were so arranged either by Esdras, 
as Saint Athanasius seems to think in his Synopsis, or else the Septuagint 
translators, as Saint Hilary teaches in his Prologue to the Psalms. 

5. The question remains as to the author of the Psalms. There are two 
opinions among the Church Fathers: on the one hand Saint Athanasius in 
his Synopsis, Saint Hilary in the Prologue to the Psalms, and Saint Jerome 
in his Letter to Sophronius on the Order of the Psalms and in his Letter to 
Cyprian in which he interprets Psalm 89, maintain that there are various 
authors of the Psalms, for instance all those who are named in the titles, 
David, Moses, Solomon, Asaph, Idithun and others. To the contrary, Saint 
John Chrysostom, Theodoret, Euthymius and Cassiodorus in the Preface to 
the Commentaries on the Psalms, and Saint Augustine in Book 17 of The 
City of God, Chapter 14, acknowledge David to be the sole author of all the 
Psalms. We can be sure of three things. First, the primary author of all the 
Psalms is the Holy Spirit; the Apostle Peter testifies to this in Acts 1:16, and 
likewise the Apostle Paul in Hebrews 3:7; and David himself in 2 Kings 
23:1 says, “The Spirit of the Lord hath spoken by me, and His word by my 
tongue”; and in Psalm 44:1, “My tongue is the pen of a scrivener that 
writeth swiftly.” Therefore, whether David or Moses or someone else 
composed the Psalms, they themselves were like writing instruments, 
whereas the Holy Spirit was the One Who wrote by means of them. Truly, 
what need is there to dispute about the pen, when one is sure about the 
writer? Second, to me it seems certain that the greater part of the Psalms are 


by David; for at the end of Psalm 71 we read: “The praises of David, son of 
Jesse, are ended.” In the same way in the Second Book of Kings, Chapter 
23, verse 1 it says: David was “the excellent psalmist of Israel”; finally in 2 
Paralipomenon, Chapter 5 it says: “Singers had been appointed to sing the 
Psalms which David made.” Third, it appears to me to be proven that the 
Psalms lacking titles are by David, as well as all those which bear the name 
David in their titles, whether it is written Of David or For David; for Psalm 
2 lacks a title, and nevertheless in Acts 4:25 the Apostles affirm that it is a 
Psalm composed by David: and Psalm 94 lacks a title in the Hebrew 
version, and the Apostle attributes it to David in Hebrews 4:7. Furthermore, 
the Psalms which lack titles in the Hebrew codex are ascribed in the Greek 
text to David; accordingly it may be believed that the titles which were in 
the Hebrew codex were excised when the Septuagint translators rendered 
the Hebrew Scriptures into the Greek language. Finally the rule of the 
Hebrews, who say that a Psalm which lacks a title is by the author who 
wrote the previous one, is proven to be false; for according to this rule, the 
first and second Psalms would have no author, since both lack a title. 
Besides, Psalm 89 is ascribed to Moses, and the ten following Psalms, 
which lack titles, would have to be ascribed to Moses as well. But this 
cannot be done, since Psalm 98 makes mention of Samuel, who was born 
quite a long time after the death of Moses. Several difficulties of this sort 
appear when one tries to explain the title of Psalm eighty-nine. That not 
only those Psalms are by David which have Of David in the title, but also 
those which have For David, is proved by Saint Augustine from Psalm one 
hundred nine, which has: to David, ipsi David; and yet Our Lord says in 
Matthew 22:43: “How then doth David in spirit call him Lord, saying: The 
Lord said to my Lord?” 

And so these things concerning the author of the Psalms seem to me to be 
certain. As for the remaining Psalms which bear the title Moses or Solomon 
or Asaph or Idithun or Ethan or the sons of Core: I consider as acceptable 
the opinion of Athanasius, Hilary and Jerome, but more probable that of 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Theodoret and of others who followed them. Why 
do I think that the later opinion is preferable? The reason is that it is more 
common and was even more common a thousand years ago. Saint 
Augustine testifies to this in Book 17 of The City of God, Chapter 14, and 
Theodoret in the Preface to the Psalms. Similarly, since it is sufficiently 


well established that Asaph, Idithun, Ethan and the sons of Core were 
singers rather than prophets, it follows that the Psalms were attributed to 
them in the titles because they were given to them to sing, not because they 
themselves had composed them; which can be understood from the fact that 
in the same title sometimes the name David is placed with that of Idithun, 
or of another, as can be seen in the titles of Psalms 38, 61, 64, 136, 137 and 
138. In conclusion let it be added that in Luke 20:41, where the Lord says, 
“David himself saith in the book of Psalms,” that He seems to attribute the 
entire book of the Psalms to David. 


PREFACE II 


(This second preface, according to the 1931 critical edition, has been found 
only in manuscript, not having appeared in the original printed edition. The 
translation is that of Michael J. Miller) 

1. The Book of Psalms, even if it is, properly speaking, the third part of 
the Old Testament, as Our Lord says in Luke 24:44, “all things must needs 
be fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses and in the prophets and in 
the psalms, concerning me,” nevertheless is also a sort of summation or as it 
were a compendium of all of Sacred Scripture. For the Book of Psalms 
contains accounts from sacred history, as is evident from Psalms 77, 103, 
104 and others; it contains many very plain prophetic oracles, as is evident 
from Psalms 2, 21, 44, 60 and others; it contains laws and precepts, as is 
evident in Psalm 118; it contains “hagiographa” in almost all the Psalms, 
that is, exhortations to virtue, discouragement from vice, threats, promises, 
examples, remedies for vices, divine praises, prayers to God, in short a 
complete, natural, moral and supernatural theology. 

2. This compendium of Sacred Scripture, indeed, is not only framed in 
verse, so that it may be learned with pleasure and more easily committed to 
memory, but is also composed of poetic phrases and admirable metaphors, 
as though in some new kind of speech, such that if it is fittingly understood, 
nothing sweeter, nothing more salutary could ever be sung or heard. 
Furthermore it so snatches up souls into the praises of God and so inflames 
them, as Saint Basil testifies in his commentary on the first Psalm, that it 
elicits tears even from a heart of stone; Saint John Chrysostom has said in 
his commentary on Psalm one hundred thirty-seven that those who sing the 
Psalms properly lead choirs together with the angels and, as it were, vie 
with them in the praises and love of God; or if this seems an exaggeration, 
it cannot be denied that the Davidic songs are like an echo of the heavenly 
canticles with which “the morning stars praised [God] and all the sons of 
God made a joyful melody” (Job 38:7). 


3. The word Psalm is Greek, as is Psaltery; the Hebrew term for a Psalm 
is mizmor, whereas Psaltery is termed nebel, which has ten strings, as is 
evident from Psalm 143:9. The Book of Psalms is called in Hebrew sepher 
thehillim, that is, the book of hymns or of praises; we can see why these 
names are often confused, although Saint Jerome in commenting on 
Chapter 5 of the Epistle to the Ephesians says that it is a Psalm when moral 
doctrine is imparted, while it is a hymn when God is praised. Between a 
Psalm and a canticle, which in Hebrew is shir, there seems to be this 
difference, according to Hilary, that a psalm is sung accompanied by an 
instrument, while the canticle is sung without instruments; canticum Psalmi 
or Psalmus cantici was when it was sung partly by the human voice alone 
and partly by the human voice with the sound of instruments: Psalm 143:9, 
“To Thee, O God, I will sing a new canticle: on the psaltery and an 
instrument of ten strings I will sing praises to Thee.” 

4. There is much controversy about the author of the Psalms. To me two 
things seem to be certain: first that the greater part of the Psalms are by 
David: for at the end of Psalm 71, which is thought to be the latest of them 
all, it says, “The praises of David, son of Jesse, are ended.” Similarly in 2 
Kings 23:1 ff. David is called “the excellent psalmist of Israel” and it is said 
that “the Holy Spirit hath spoken” by him; and at 2 Paralipomenon 5 it is 
said that the singers in the temple were accustomed to sing the psalms 
which David had made. Second, that not only the Psalms which in the titles 
are ascribed to David, but also all those which lack a title in Hebrew are by 
David. For the second Psalm lacks a title, and nevertheless at Acts 4:25 the 
apostles say that it is David’s. Besides, all the Psalms which lack titles in 
Hebrew are said to be by David in the Greek text of the Septuagint 
translators; therefore it is very likely that not a few titles were excised from 
the Hebrew version which were present when the Septuagint interpreters 
translated the Hebrew Scriptures into the Greek language. Finally the rule 
of the Hebrews, who say that Psalms without titles are by the author of the 
preceding Psalm, is false; for according to this rule, the first and second 
psalms are by nobody, since both of them lack a title. Moreover Psalm 90 
would have to be by Moses, since Psalm 89 is ascribed to Moses and the 
next ten lack a title. But this cannot be, since in Psalm 98:6 mention is made 
of Samuel, who was born long after Moses’ time: “Moses,” it says, “and 
Aaron among his priests; and Samuel among those who call on the name of 


the Lord.” Nor could it be said that Moses had foreseen in a vision the 
future Samuel; for in this Psalm things are narrated in the past, and mention 
is made of Samuel as someone who had preceded the writer of the Psalm. 
As for the remaining Psalms, which bear in their titles the name of Asaph or 
Ethan or Moses or others, it is not unlikely that those named in the titles 
were the authors, as Saint Athanasius maintains in the Synopsis, Saint 
Hilary in the Preface to the Psalms, and Saint Jerome in the Preface to the 
Psalms to Sophronius and in his letter to Cyprian on Psalm 89. 

5. But neither is it improbable, it is perhaps even more likely, that all of 
the Psalms are by David, as Saint Augustine maintains in Book 17 of The 
City of God, Chapter 14; and also Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Euthymius, Cassiodorus and others: why, moreover, those names are placed 
in the titles, we shall explain for each individual Psalm. 

6. We must not omit, moreover, noting that the Psalms are not arranged in 
the Psaltery in the order in which they were written: for the third Psalm was 
written when David “fled from the face of his son, Absalom”; whereas 
Psalm fifty was written when he was rebuked by Nathan for his sin of 
adultery and murder, which had taken place long before the persecution by 
Absalom. Psalm one hundred forty-one was written long before that, when 
evidently David was in a cave because of Saul’s persecution. Psalm one 
hundred forty-three was written against Goliath; accordingly of them all it 
must be the first or among the first. Finally, Psalm seventy-one seems to 
have been written last, since the reign of Solomon is already beginning, and 
at the end of it is added: “The praises of David, son of Jesse, are ended”; 
nevertheless it is not situated in the last place. 

Why the Psalms are arranged in this way is not at all certain; though 
some suspect them to be disposed as follows: the first fifty as being suitable 
for beginners, the next fifty for the proficient, and the final fifty for the 
perfect. 

7. The Psaltery is divided according to the Hebrews into five books, as 
Saint Jerome testifies in the Prologue Galeato; wherever Amen is found at 
the end of a Psalm, the Hebrews consider that a book is ended; Amen is in 
fact found at the end of Psalms forty, seventy-one, eighty-eight and one 
hundred five: to which they add a fifth book comprising from Psalm one 
hundred six to the end of the psaltery. But the same Saint Jerome in his 
Preface to the Psalms to Sophronius contends that this is a new tradition of 


the Hebrews; both because the title of the Psaltery is The Book of hymns 
and because in the New Testaments Scriptures, when the Psalms are quoted, 
it is said “as it is written in the book of Psalms” (Luke 20:41 and Acts 
1:20). 

We will speak about the titles of the Psalms and about other things 
pertaining to their explication, each in its proper place. 


PSALM 1 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE JUST: AND THE EVIL 
STATE OF THE WICKED 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 In the first and second verses the prophet teaches that happiness, as far as 
it is attainable in this world, is only to be had in conjunction with true 
justice. As the apostle teaches (Rom. 14) “For the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink; but justice and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” For the 
truly just are alone the friends of God, nay more, his children, and thus heirs 
of the kingdom, happy in the hope that belongs to the most perfect 
happiness, meanwhile, here below enjoying that solid joy and peace “that 
surpasseth all understanding.” In this first verse he gives a negative 
description of the just man; in the second an affirmative, briefly stating here 
that he is just and thence happy who declines from evil and doeth good. 
Observe attentively and remember that David, as well as the other prophets, 
is very fond of repetitions, making the second part of a verse either a 
repetition or an explanation of the first. For instance, Ex. 15, “He is my God 
and I will glorify him; the God of my father, and I will exalt him;” Deut. 32, 
“Let my doctrine gather as the rain, let my speech distill as the dew;” Ps. 
33, “I will bless the Lord at all times, his praise shall be always in my 
mouth.” These ornamental repetitions are of frequent occurrence among the 
prophets. The first part of the verse, then, conveys to us the happiness of the 
man who breaks not the law of God; but David making use of a metaphor, 
conveys the idea in a poetic manner. “Happy,” says he, “is the man who 
hath not walked,” etc.; that is to say, happy is he who is really just: and he is 
just who hath not gone in the counsel of the ungodly; that is to say, who has 
not followed the counsel, laws, or opinion of the wicked, which are 
altogether at variance with the way, that is, the law of God. The second part 


of the same verse expresses the same in similar words. For, when he says, 
“Nor stood in the way of sinners,” he does not mean standing but walking. 
Standing here does not mean simply to stand, but to walk, and to continue 
walking. “Who hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in 
the way of sinners,” are here synonymous, for both convey that he is just 
who retires from the way, that is, from the law and counsel of sinners. And 
as the law of God is broken not only by the evil doer but also by the evil 
teacher, according to Mt. 5, “Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of those 
least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in 
the kingdom of heaven;” the prophet, therefore, adds: “nor sat in the chair 
of pestilence;” as much as to say, Blessed is he who neither in word nor 
deed broke through the law of God. “To sit in the chair of pestilence” 
means, to be among, to keep company with wicked men, with them to 
despise the law of God, as in nowise pertaining to a happy life, but, on the 
contrary, looking upon it as more advantageous to indulge in all the 
passions and desires of the flesh. The words, “sitting in the chair of 
pestilence,” are well expressed by Malach. 3, “You have said: He laboreth 
in vain that serveth God, and what profit is it that we have kept his 
ordinances?” 

2 In this second verse the just man is affirmatively described; and here 
also we have two sentences, one of which is nearly a repetition of the other. 
He is truly said to be just or happy, who wishes to do the will of the Lord; 
because to be just in this life we are not required to be free from all manner 
of offense, for, St. James says, chap. 3, “We all offend in many things;” but 
it suffices for us to be so disposed towards the law of God, that we desire, 
above all things, to carry it out; and if we happen to fall into any sin, as 
undoubtedly we often do, that it is against our will we so fall, that is to say, 
against the love we entertain towards God and his law, thus making the 
matter a sin, not a crime, a venial one instead of a deadly one. The same is 
differently expressed in another psalm: “The law of his God is in his heart.” 
For the will or the heart of a just man is in the law of God, and the law of 
God is in the will or the heart of the just. The law is in the heart, as it were, 
on its throne; and the heart is in the law, as it would be in anything ardently 
loved, constantly thought of and desired; which is further expressed in the 
next sentence: “And on his law he shall meditate day and night;” that means 
to have the law so in his will, and his will in the law, by constantly 


exercising his mind in reflecting on and loving it, so that all his actions may 
be in accordance with it. The words, “day and night,” do not imply that the 
just man must at every moment be absorbed in the contemplation of the 
divine law; it means that he should most frequently reflect on it, and be 
mindful of it when he may have anything to think of, to say, or to do, in 
which he may apprehend a danger of its violation. 

3 After declaring who should really be called just, the prophet now 
declares such just person to be happy, in his hope here, in the reality 
hereafter. He compares him to a tree growing by the riverside, having all the 
necessaries towards its perfect growth. For some trees produce leaves only, 
nor do they retain them long; other trees have the leaves, and keep them 
always, but the fruit thereon ripens either too soon or too late; others bring 
out the fruit, and always keep their leaves, but they do not bring all the fruit 
to maturity: the trees, therefore, which produce the leaves and the fruit, and 
though they keep the leaves still ripen all the fruit, alone deserve the name 
of being the most perfect, such are the pine, the palm, and the olive, to 
which the Scripture usually compares the just; and it is to such trees, the 
prophet compares them here. For the just, as the apostle has it, “founded 
and rooted in charity,” as being friends, are close to the living fountain, 
whence they always draw a flow of grace, and produce good works in the 
fitting time; everything “cooperating with them to good,” they are always 
blooming in glory and honor. For, though they may sometimes be despised 
by the carnal, they are held in honor by the wise, and, which is of more 
consequence, by the Angels, and even by God himself. This applies only to 
the present life, but with that, they produce their fruit in season, because 
they work out true salvation, to be had in the fitting time, namely, after their 
death; whereas the wicked look for it before their time, namely, in this 
world, and thus lose it here and there. And they always retain their leaves, 
because, according to St. Peter, they shall receive “A neverfading crown of 
glory;” and, according to Ps. 111, “The just shall be in everlasting 
remembrance.” And, finally, “Whatever they do shall prosper,” because 
whatever they may do, even to the giving of the cup of cold water, shall 
receive a full and perfect reward. 

4 Another argument in favor of the happiness of the just, drawn by the 
prophet from a contrast with the misery of the wicked. For, lest any one 
may suppose that the just enjoy the aforesaid favors in common with others, 


from natural causes, and not from the special providence of God, he adds, 
“not so the wicked;” that is to say, instead of such favor it will be quite the 
other way with them. In most beautiful language he contrasts the misery of 
the wicked with the happiness of the just. The just, by reason of the 
abundance of divine grace, are verdant, and produce the fruit, and never 
lose their bloom or fail in repaying the labor expended on them. On the 
other hand, the wicked, wanting the divine grace, dry and barren, like the 
finest dust scattered by the wind, leave no trace of themselves, and not only 
lose glory, wealth, and pleasure—but even themselves, in the bargain, for 
all eternity. 

5 A beautiful connection of the last verses of the psalm with the first. He 
started by saying that the just did not sit in council nor consort with the 
wicked; and now he says that the wicked will not rise in the company of the 
just, in other words, that a very different sentence is in store for each. 

6 A reason for God’s decision, viz., his knowledge of good and bad. 


PSALM 2 


THE VAIN EFFORTS OF PERSECUTORS 
AGAINST CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David, recognizing in spirit the coming Messias, the many persecutions 
he was to undergo, to end in his most successful reign, commences by 
taunting his persecutors. “And the people devised vain _ things,” 
foreshadowing the folly of the Jews, “when they took counsel to destroy 
Jesus.” 

2 After saying in general, that both gentiles and people rose up against 
Christ, he now descends to particulars, and attributes the excitement not so 
much to the people as to those placed over them. The first of whom was 
Herod. Next the princes and the people, as the gospel has it, “All Jerusalem 
was troubled with him.” Then Pontius Pilate and the princes of that day. 
Then, after the passion and resurrection of our Lord, all the persecutions of 
the Roman emperors. So clearly foreshadowed is the Messias in this verse 
that the apostles, in the fourth chapter of the Acts, not only literally applied 
it to our Savior, but even the old Jewish Rabbis hold it to apply to the 
Savior the infatuated Jews are still foolishly looking out for! Observe the 
propriety of the words used here. The gentiles are said “to rage,” as if they 
were animals void of reason; while the Jewish people are made “to meditate 
vain things,” having taken counsel to destroy Jesus. 

3 The prophet assigns a reason for such rage and conspiracy; it was for 
fear they may be subjected to the law of Christ, so opposed to their carnal 
desires, and the wisdom of the world. These words are then, as it were, 
spoken by the kings and princes. The law here gets the name of bonds and 
yoke, because such it is, in point of fact, to the wicked; whereas, to the just, 


it is “sweeter than honey, and more desirable than gold and precious 
stones,” as we read in Ps. 18. 

4 Here the prophet shows again how vain was the labor of the kings and 
princes in assailing the Christian religion. For the religion of Christ is of 
divine origin, and nobody can offer resistance to God. “He that dwelleth in 
heaven” is very appropriate, inasmuch as it shows that God sees all, is 
above all, and without any trouble can baffle all their counsels, and 
demolish all their plans. “Shall laugh at and deride them,” means that God 
in his wisdom, by means of signs and wonders, through the patience of the 
martyrs, through the conversion of nations and peoples, and through other 
means known to himself alone, will so confound them that they shall be an 
object of laughter and ridicule to every one. That we see fulfilled. The 
pagan and the Jewish priesthood are now ridiculed by all. They have neither 
temples nor sacrifice; and all the persecutors of the Church have met a 
miserable end. 

5 He explains the manner in which God has held the enemies of Christ up 
to ridicule, not in language, but in the most grievous punishments and 
afflictions; for instance, Herod, stricken by the Angel; Maximinus, eaten up 
by vermin, and others. Strictly speaking, God is not subject to anger or fury; 
his judgments are always tranquil; but he is metaphorically said to rage and 
to be angry, when he punishes with severity, especially when the correction 
does not conduce to the salvation of the culprit. Such anger and fury belong 
to those who do not, like physicians, hurt to heal, but hurt to kill. Thus, 
when David says, “Lord, reprove me not in thy fury, nor correct me in thy 
anger,” he prays for the reproof and correction of a father, not of an enemy; 
and that it may tend to his salvation, and not to his detriment. 

6 Having spoken of the rebellious sentiments and expressions of Christ’s 
enemies, he introduces the Redeemer now, as if answering them. I am 
appointed king, not by man, but by God, and therefore, man’s threats I 
regard not. I am ordained king on Sion, his holy mountain; that is, on his 
Church, the city built on a mountain, of which Jerusalem was the type; the 
principal part of which, and most beloved and sanctified by God, was Sion, 
as he says in Ps. 86, “The Lord loveth the gates of Sion beyond all the 
tabernacles of Jacob.” 

7 Here is the beginning and the foundation of God’s decree. For to Christ, 
as being the true and natural Son of God, is due all power in heaven and on 


earth. Three generations are here alluded to. The first, when in the day of 
eternity, I God begot you God. The second, when, on the day of your birth, 
I begot thee according to the flesh, made you God Man, without the seed of 
man, your mother remaining inviolate, without the stain of sin. Thirdly, I 
begot you today, that is, on the day of your resurrection, when, by my 
divine power, I restored you to life, and that a glorious and immortal one. 

8 As if God the Father were to say: You my natural Son, the incarnation 
of my power raised from the dead, have just right to ask me for power over 
all nations as your inheritance, and the whole world, even to its remotest 
boundaries, as your possession of right. 

We have to observe here, that the word inheritance is frequently applied 
in the Scripture to one’s property, even though it may not have come to 
them by inheritance, and thus the people of God are called his inheritance, 
and he theirs. And as property was frequently divided among brothers by 
lot, and then measured by chains, the words inheritance, part, lot, chain, 
possession, became synonymous; two of them even are sometimes united, 
as, “The Lord is the part of my inheritance,” that is, the part that came to me 
by inheritance; and in another place, Deut. 32, “Jacob, the lot of his 
inheritance,” meaning that the people of Israel were the Lord’s inheritance, 
which he selected for himself, measured with chains, and separated from 
the inheritance of others. Thus all nations are here said to be the inheritance 
of Christ, as the words, “The utmost parts of the earth for thy possession,” 
evidently convey. We are to observe, secondly, that by the kingdom of 
Christ is meant his spiritual kingdom, that is, his Church, which was to be 
spread over the whole world. The meaning of the verse then is, that Christ 
was placed king over Sion, that is, over God’s people; but that his kingdom 
was not, like that of David or Solomon, confined to the kingdoms of Judea 
or Palestine, but was to extend over all nations, and to include all the 
kingdoms of the world, according to Daniel’s prophecy, chap. 2, infidels 
even included, for “All power on earth and in heaven is granted unto me,” 
and he is “appointed judge of the living and of the dead,” Acts 10. 

9 The extreme and most just power of Christ over his Church, and over 
all mankind, through which he can as easily reward the good and punish the 
wicked, as a potter can make and break the vessels of clay, is here indicated. 
In the first part, the iron rod expresses the most just, inflexible, and 
irresistible power of Christ; in the second, the vessels of clay expose the 


frailty of the human race. The word “Break them in pieces” does not imply 
that Christ will actually do so, but that he can do so if he wills; breaking 
their sins and infidelities in pieces, through his mercy, and from vessels of 
reproach forming them into vessels of honor; or breaking them in pieces in 
everlasting fire, in all justice, they having richly deserved it. 

10 The prophet now exhorts the kings of this world on whom the people 
depend as their resistance to Christ has been in vain, to freely subject 
themselves to him, the true and supreme king of all kings; and as, generally 
speaking, from wrong judgment proceed wrong affections, he first exhorts 
them to correct their judgment, to understand the truth and be rightly 
informed. Then he exhorts them to correct their evil affections, and, instead 
of hating Christ, to begin to serve, to love, and to revere him. Hence he 
adds: 

11 A wonderful admixture of love and fear, as if he were to say, blend 
love with your fear, and fear with your love. The Hebrew for “fear” 
signifies filial not slavish fear, and thus the meaning of the first part of the 
sentence is, serve the Lord as a son would his father; but also, when you 
exult as a child before him, forget not to fear him, as is beautifully 
conveyed in the second part of this verse. 

12 The meaning of these words is, that the kings should not only correct 
their judgment and affections, and that they should be instructed and 
obedient but that they should do so with great fervor; because the Hebrew 
word implies that they should not only do the thing, but do it with all their 
might, their strength, and their desire, assigning a very cogent reason for it, 
“lest at any time the Lord be angry, “and you perish from the just way.” The 
most grievous punishment inflicted on princes is when God, on account of 
their sins, gives them up to the “reprobate sense,” Rom. 1, permits them to 
be deceived by wicked counselors, and do much evil, for which they are 
lost to this world and the next; such were Pharaoh, Roboam, Achab, and 
others, in whom the most grievous sins became the punishment of other 
sins, such being not a small slip from the straight road, but an entire loss 
and extermination of the path of justice. 

13 The conclusion of the Psalm, in which the holy prophet pronounces 
how it may be inferred from the preceding, how good and useful it is to 
love God and serve him with one’s whole heart, for, in the day of judgment, 
which cannot be far distant, such people alone can have any confidence. He 


says, “in a short time,” to signify that the terrible day is shortly to come; for 
a thousand years are like yesterday that passed; nor can that be called long 
that has an end. “His wrath shall be kindled,” to give us to understand that 
the day of judgment will be exclusively a day of justice and revenge, 
leaving no place for mercy. “Blessed are all they that trust in him;” not that 
confidence will suffice—it will only when it is based on true friendship. 


PSALM 3 


THE PSALM OF DAVID WHEN HE FLED FROM 
THE FACE OF HIS SON ABSALOM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David, addressing himself in prayer to God, complains of and wonders at 
the number of his enemies, for, as we read in 2 Kings 15, “All Israel was 
then most cordially following Absalom.” Such was the case with Christ, 
especially in his passion, for then his son, that is, his people, rebelled 
against him, crying out: “we have no king but Caesar;” and he, like a sick 
man and a fugitive, was obliged to fly from them through his death; but 
speedily returned through his resurrection. Absalom signifies the peace of 
the father, because, in fact, it was the son only that stirred up the war; but 
the father was always at peace, both as regards David, who wept at the 
death of his son, and as regards Christ, who prayed for his persecutors; and 
as Achitophel, the intimate friend and counselor of David, was the person to 
betray him in the rebellion of his son, and afterwards hanged himself, 
similar was the end of Judas, one of Christ’s most familiar friends, who also 
hanged himself. 

2 This would appear to apply to the inward temptations of the devil, 
seeking to make him despair, as if his confidence in God had been to no 
purpose. To it also may be referred what the people were then naturally 
saying, namely, that notwithstanding David’s great confidence in God, he 
was then apparently entirely abandoned by him; a thing quite common for 
the ignorant to take up, when they see pious people in trouble. Thus, Job’s 
wife reproaches him, “Do you still remain in your simplicity?” So with 
Tobias’s wife, when she said, “Your hope is now evidently come to nothing, 
and your alms now appear.” And so they said of Christ: “He has confided in 
God, let him free him now if he will.” 


3 What one in trouble, a just man such as David, and especially what 
Christ, the head of all the just, would say. The meaning is, many tell me I 
put my hope in God to no purpose; but they are quite mistaken, for you, 
Lord, never desert those that confide in thee; therefore you are “my 
protector,” to ward off the weapons of my enemies, not content with which 
you become “my glory,” that is to say, the cause of my glory. Hence it arises 
that you come to be “the lifter up of my head;” that is to say, you make me, 
who a while ago hung my head in grief and sorrow, hold it up now in joy 
and exultation. 

4 A proof of David’s confidence. He appealed to the Almighty, and, at 
once, he was heard. Observe the expression, “I have cried with my voice;” 
as much as to say, not silently, indifferently, or passively, but loudly, 
emphatically. “From his holy hill,” means either Sion, or, more probably, 
the kingdom of heaven. 

5 In the persecution of Absalom David made no resistance, but lay down 
as one would to sleep, but soon after awoke, strengthened by the Lord to 
recover his kingdom, “because the Lord hath protected” him. 

6 Clearly applicable to David, who, on recovering courage, rose up and 
got ready to meet his enemies; and, therefore, now exclaims he has no fear 
of the countless enemy, confiding, as he does, not in his own power, or the 
arms of his allies, but in God; and he therefore supplicates him to rise and 
save him from the hands of the enemy. Observe the connection between the 
word “arise,” in this verse, and “I have risen,” in the preceding, as much as 
to say, I have on your inspiration arisen, and do you now at my request arise 
in my defense. 

7 An acknowledgment of the divine protection, and his deliverance from 
his enemies, whose teeth were so broken that, though they may bark, they 
could not possibly injure or bite. 

8 An invocation of the divine blessing, and thanksgiving for the benefits 
conferred by him. 


PSALM 4 


THE PROPHET TEACHES US TO FLY TO GOD 
IN TRIBULATION, WITH CONFIDENCE IN HIM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David, in the person of the Church, or any faithful soul advising sinners to 
follow its example, exhorts them to be converted, to put their confidence in 
God, to abandon evil, and do good, giving himself as an example—for 
when he was in trouble, he invoked the Almighty, and was heard. “The God 
of my justice heard me,” that is to say, the God from whom all my justice 
proceeds, whose grace makes me just. He then tells how he was heard, 
“When I was in distress thou hast enlarged me.” God sometimes hears us by 
removing the tribulation; sometimes by giving patience to bear it, which is a 
greater favor; sometimes by not only giving the patience to bear it, but even 
to be glad of it, which is the greatest favor of all, and it is that of which the 
prophet speaks here. Tribulation hems us in; joy enlarges our hearts; but 
when one glories in tribulation, his sadness is changed into joy, and 
tribulations bring to such persons not hemming in, but enlargement. “Have 
mercy on me; and hear my prayer.” He asks for continuation of the grace, as 
if he said, Hear me always, pity me always, as you have done hitherto. The 
holy prophet knew that while here below we are always exposed to danger, 
if his mercy do not only go before, but also accompany and follow us. 

2 That is to say, how long will you have a heart of stone, a hard one, 
inclined to the earth, thinking of nothing but the goods of this world? For, 
according to the Lord, “The hearts are weighed down by excess, 
drunkenness, and the cares of this world;” and because hardened hearts are 
not susceptible of celestial thoughts, but only of terrestrial and transitory, 
they only love what is terrestrial and transitory; and as we take trouble only 
in seeking for the things we ardently love, the prophet adds, “Why do you 


love vanity, and seek after lying?” The goods of this world are called vain 
and fallacious, because they are neither stable nor solid, though they may 
seem to be so; and are therefore, with justice, designated as false and 
fallacious, especially when compared to those of eternity. 

3 This is the strongest reason that can be advanced for man holding 
himself disengaged from temporal things. Because the Holy One of God, 
meaning the Son of God, the only one among men free from sin, came from 
heaven to us. Hence the demon, in Mark 4, exclaimed: “I know you are the 
Holy One of God.” And this Holy One went his way, doing good, suffering 
persecutions, despising the things of this world, holding up those of the 
other, and by such a new route arrived at eternal happiness, corporally 
reigning in heaven, and spiritually happy forever. And as he is our guide, 
and went before us to prepare a place for us; undoubtedly, if we walk in his 
footsteps, we will come to true and everlasting happiness. And as he is not 
only our Leader, but also our Advocate and Mediator, David therefore adds: 
“The Lord will hear me when I shall cry unto him;” that is to say, I am now 
quite sure of being heard when I know there is on the right hand of God an 
intercessor on my behalf. 

4 The Holy Ghost having severely reproved and admonished mankind, 
and advised them to repent, tells them now what they ought to do, and 
instructs them to have a holy horror of sin, to resist their evil desires, and, 
by such means, to avoid sin; and, should they happen to fall, at once to be 
sorry and contrite; and not to stop at the doing no harm, but to go further, by 
offering the sacrifice of justice in doing good. “Be angry, and sin not;” that 
is to say, when your wicked and rebellious temper, the top and bottom of all 
our sins, stirs us up, let your anger vent itself on your own poor corrupt self; 
contend with it, so that you shall not fall into sin. St. Basil tells us that anger 
was implanted in us by God, to be a source of merit. “The things you say in 
your hearts, be sorry for them upon your beds;” that is to say, in the dead 
hour of night, when you shall be alone in your bedchamber, free from all 
cares; then turn over all your shortcomings, and in God’s presence be sorry 
for them, imitating the example of David himself, who in Psalm 6 says, 
“Every night I will wash my bed; I will water my couch with my tears,” 
thus carrying out the advice he gave to others. 

5 The second part of sanctity is here portrayed, namely, the going farther 
than doing no evil, but producing good. Good works are here called the 


sacrifice of justice, by reason of their being highly agreeable to God, and 
their contributing to his glory. “Let them see your good works, that they 
may glorify your Father who is in heaven,” saith our Lord. St. Paul on alms 
says: “I have received your offerings in the odor of sweetness;” on fasting, 
and other corporal works he has, Romans 12, “I beseech you, therefore, that 
you present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God;” observe, 
though, how he adds: “and trust in the Lord,” for fear of presumption, 
which is always lying in wait on our good works. We must work well, but 
in such manner as not to be proudly confident in our works, like the 
Pharisee, “Who gave thanks to God, that he was not like other men,” etc. 
Let us rather hope in the Lord, who will enable us to avoid sin, to produce 
good works, and arrive at the harbor of eternal salvation. For, as 
presumption is like a poison destroying the merit of our good works, so 
humble diffidence in our own strength, and a reliance on God, is like salt, 
seasoning and preserving all our good actions. “Many say, Who showeth us 
good things?” A common objection of the carnal, who are numerous, hence 
“many.” When we preach to them the contempt of things here below, and 
exhort them to innocence and justice, many reply, Who will show us what is 
good, if the things we see and handle be not good? Who has come up from 
hell? Who has gone up to heaven? 

6 The prophet replies by saying that the path of justice has been pointed 
out to us by God; that we have a master within us, the light of natural 
reason, to point out the real truth, for “this light is signed upon us” 
indelibly, that is, on our superior part; for we consist of two parts, the soul, 
the superior, and the body, the inferior. In the superior part is the light that 
puts us above the brutes, a light derived from the countenance of God, and 
wherein we are the image and likeness of God. By means of this light we 
can, in the first place, understand the road that leads to happiness; for the 
natural law, so written on our hearts, that even iniquity itself cannot blot it 
out, teaches that we should not do to another what we would not have done 
to ourselves, and therefore, that we must not steal, commit adultery, etc. 
Through the grace of God we can also understand that real happiness 
consists in making ourselves as like as possible to God, for the perfection of 
an image is to be as like as possible to the original. Such considerations 
produce great joy, hope, and love of God in the mind, for what is more 
pleasing than the reflection of one’s being the living image of a thing of 


infinite beauty, and that he is dearly beloved by that same omnipotent 
original? However, as all have not such emotions, David concludes the 
verse by saying, thou hast “given gladness,” not in their hearts, but “in 
mine,” which all just and pious people equally experience. 

7 Another argument from which men may understand that God is the 
author of all good, for it is he who, in the fitting time, multiplies the grain 
and produces the fruit, as St. Paul has it, Acts 14, “Nevertheless he left not 
himself without testimony, doing good from heaven, giving rains and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 

8 David’s conclusion then is, whatever the conduct of those whom I have 
been exhorting may be, my desire is to confide entirely in God, and rest 
altogether in him. “In peace,” that is, in the most perfect tranquillity; “in the 
self same” that is, in union, along with. “I will sleep and rest,” that is, I will 
securely lie down, and profoundly sleep. Observe the word “self same,” a 
word of frequent use in the Psalms, and signifies with, or in union with. 

9 A reason for his casting all his solicitude on God, and for his saying 
that he would sleep and rest in peace in the other world, because God, by 
his most true and faithful promises, made him to settle himself in hope 
alone. Thus the just man, the friend of God, dwells in divine hope alone, as 
he would in a fortified house, doing what in him lies for this world as well 
as for the next, not confiding in his own strength nor in anything created, 
but in God alone, and, therefore, is not confounded, but securely sleeps, and 
will sleep with equal security in the world to come. 


PSALM 5 


A PRAYER TO GOD AGAINST THE INIQUITIES 
OF MEN 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 In three ways one is not heard by another; either because the words are 
not heard; or because the words are not understood; or because the person 
to whom they are addressed is otherwise engaged. God sees everything, 
understands everything, and looks after everything; but he is said, 
sometimes, to see not, to understand not, to abandon everything, because he 
so despises the intercessor; as if he did not see, understand, or care about 
his prayers. Therefore, the holy prophet, when about to pray, commences by 
asking that God may see, understand, and attend to him. Now God despises 
the suppliant as if he did not see him or hear him, when the one who puts up 
the prayer, puts it up in so distracted a way that he does not actually feel 
what he is saying, or prays so coldly that his prayer cannot possibly ascend. 
In such cases God holds himself as if he did not know what was wanted, 
when the petitioner himself did not seem to know, in his asking for things of 
no possible use to him, however urgent and ardent he may have been in 
asking for them. Then finally, God is like one paying no attention to the 
suppliant, when the suppliant is unworthy of being heard, by reason of his 
want of humility, confidence, or other requisites; or by reason of the sinful 
state in which he is still, and his having no idea of penance. The prophet 
then, inspired by the Holy Ghost, with consummate skill asks God for the 
gift of perfect prayer; that is to say, that when he shall pray, his prayers may 
not be repulsed, but that they may be heard, understood, and attended to 
adding, “My King,” for a king is supposed to hear his people; and “My 
God,” raising up an additional claim as a creature, and therefore depending 
on his Creator for everything. 


3-4 I will not only pray, but I will stand up in contemplation; in the 
morning, before the cares of the world obtrude; and the principal subject of 
my meditation shall be your hatred of sin; your great regard for innocence 
and justice; and therefore, you being justice and the light, if I wish to please 
you, I must aim at justice and innocence, and hate iniquity. 

5 God not only hates sin, but sinners too; and therefore, the wicked shall 
receive no hospitality from him: “Nor shall the unjust abide before thy 
eyes;” that is; you will not look long upon them with an eye of clemency, 
He may look upon them for a while with eye of clemency and give them 
much of the goods of this world; but such will not be of long continuance, 
for in a short time he will fling them from his face unto eternal perdition. 

6 God’s hatred of evil, or evil doers, is not only negative, but he 
positively hates, seeks to destroy them, and, actually, will do so: and as sin 
is committed by act, word, thought, or desire, each is here enumerated; first, 
the “Workers of iniquity;” secondly, they that “Speak a lie;” thirdly, “The 
bloody and the deceitful.” 

7 After saying, that in the morning he would meditate on the hatred God 
bears to sin and to sinners, he now tells us the fruit of such meditation, 
saying, “But as for me, in the multitude of thy mercy” as much as to say, 
relying on thy great mercy, and not on my own strength, to avoid sin, “I will 
come into thy house,” the house of prayer. “I will worship towards thy holy 
temple,” that is to say, I will throw myself prostrate in presence of thy 
tabernacle, “in thy fear,” for in fear and trembling will I implore your 
assistance. 

8 From God’s house he now puts up the prayer that God may lead him in 
his justice; that is, through the paths of justice, by causing him to keep all 
his commandments, and thus to avoid all sin; which is the same as “Direct 
my way in thy sight;” in other words, make me walk the straight road, 
having God always before me. And he makes therein special mention of his 
enemies; for divine grace is needed against them, to direct, to protect, to 
anticipate, and to follow up the number of enemies who lie in wait for us, 
and seek to lead us to sin, be they demons or mortals, making use of threats 
or allurements. He includes in the word enemies all those who, however 
friendly they may appear to be, come in the way of our salvation. For, 
“Man’s domestics are his enemies.” The meaning, then, is, make me walk 


the straight road before thee. We should always ask the grace of God to 
walk in the way of his commandments. 

9-10 He assigns a reason for his praying for help against his insidious 
enemies, namely, their purpose of injuring him, and the difficulty of 
avoiding their stratagems. “There is no truth in their mouth,” he says, 
because, when they want to deceive, they terrify, seeking to make one avoid 
some trifling evil, that thereby they may be led into a greater one; when 
they want to deceive us in another shape, they allure by persuading us to go 
after some good of no value, and thereby lose one of great value. “Their 
heart is vain” within, and they are perverse without. They relish nothing, 
desire nothing, and can, therefore, speak of nothing but what is vain. And 
he repeats the same in the following verse, but inverting the order of it. 
“Their heart is an open sepulchre,” being a repetition of, “their heart is 
vain;” and “they dealt deceitfully with their tongues,” being a repetition of, 
“there is no truth in their mouth.” In making use then, of the words, 
“throat,” “open sepulchre,” he implies that the mouth, throat, and tongue, 
being the members wherewith speech is pronounced or issued, are, as it 
were, the mouth of the sepulchre; and that the soul or heart, the seat of the 
bad, foul, horrid thoughts and desires, like fetid and putrid corpses, and 
exhaling the foul odors of sinful language form the interior of the sepulchre. 
And he therefore adds, “They dealt deceitfully with their tongues;” that is, 
my enemies, having no truth in their hearts, not only say what is false, but 
also what is deceitful, because they would, under the show of rectitude, 
persuade me to what is bad. “Judge them, O Lord,” etc. This must be taken 
more as a prophecy than an imprecation. It means that the enemies of the 
just will not only be excluded from the inheritance, but they will be 
condemned to eternal punishment, and will accomplish none of the objects 
they seek for. “Judge them” is more significant in the Hebrew, which makes 
it, “condemn them.” “Let them fall from their devices,” that is, let them be 
disappointed in the hope they had of perverting the elect. “According to the 
multitude of their wickedness cast them out.” that is, their sins will drive 
them from the inheritance into everlasting darkness: “for they have 
provoked thee, O Lord,” that is to say, because when they thought 
themselves they were injuring others, it was in reality God they injured, as 
we have in 1 Kings 8, “They have not cast you, but me out;” and in Acts 5, 
“You have not lied to men, but to God.” 


11-12 The happy inheritance of the just, as promised in the Psalm, is here 
predicted. “Let them all be glad that hope in thee,” that is to say, though the 
just are now engaged in a laborious contest, let them rejoice in hope; not 
putting their hope in the vanities of this world, but in the true God, through 
whom, in the proper time, they will exult forever in his praise. “And thou 
shalt dwell in them,” making them, as it were, your habitation; they will, 
therefore, be in God, as he is in them; and he will be all unto all in them. 
And this external praise and exultation will arise from the immense internal 
joy and glory which will be their lot. “For all they that love thy name shall 
glory in thee:” namely, all the truly just, love making them the just, the 
friends, the sons of God. Their glory will arise from “your blessing the 
just,” that is, from your blessing every just man; and with the blessing, 
conferring favors on them, by giving them the crown of glory they deserve. 
And as the benevolence of God, who elected us before the foundation of the 
world, is the root of all good, inasmuch as from it proceed vocation, 
justification, merit, and glory itself, he thus concludes, “O Lord, thou hast 
crowned us as with a shield of thy good will.” I acknowledge, O Lord, that 
all our happiness comes from thy grace and goodness, which, like the shield 
of the soldier, surrounds and protects us. The same idea is expressed in 
Psalm 102, “Who crowneth thee in mercy and compassion.” 


PSALM 6 


A PRAYER OF A PENITENT SINNER, UNDER 
THE SCOURGE OF GOD. THE FIRST 
PENITENTIAL PSALM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prayer of one truly penitent and contrite, and hating sin supremely. 
For God then chastises the sinner in anger and rage, when the chastisement 
does not proceed from the fatherly love he bears us, with a view to our 
correction, but to annihilate the sinner, and to satisfy his own justice. This 
happens in this world, when the sinner is struck with blindness and 
obstinacy, so that sin becomes the punishment of sin; and in the other 
world, when the soul is consigned to hell’s flames; stricken with such 
horror, and fearing the abyss of the judgments of God, he does not say 
against the scourge of punishment which, instead of separating from, rather 
brings us nearer to God; but he dreads the supreme evil and misfortune of 
being abandoned to the desires of his heart, to his ignominious passions, to 
obduracy, and blindness, and finally to eternal separation from God. Anger 
and fury are here synonymous, so are reprove and rebuke; for the prophets 
not infrequently use such repetitions, by way of emphasis or explanation. 

2 The penitent uses some arguments to move God not to rebuke him in 
his fury, the first drawn from his own weakness, as if he said, Lord, do not 
look upon my sins as offenses against yourself; but as my own 
wretchedness and infirmity; and, therefore, punish me not as a judge, but as 
a physician heal me. Burn me, cut me, if you will; but with a view to heal 
me in your mercy, and not to destroy me in your justice. For our sins are 
real miseries, and the more malice we have in committing them, the greater 
do they become; while the less knowledge and fear we have of them, the 


greater is the misery it entails on us. Therefore, says he, “Have mercy on 
me, for I am weak;” that is to say, look with mercy on my sins, however 
great and numerous, in the light of so many diseases and infirmities, that 
make me weak and feeble. “Heal me O Lord, for my bones are troubled.” 
The same idea in different language; for when God does have mercy, he 
removes the misery, and consequently, heals the sore; and thus, “having 
mercy” is synonymous with “healing.” The same applies to “because I am 
infirm,” and “my bones are troubled;” for bones denote health and strength, 
and one’s bones are said to be troubled when one’s health fails, or his 
strength is impaired or debilitated. 

3 A second argument from the consciousness of his sin, as he has it in 
Psalm 1, “For I know my iniquity.” In other words, I am not only wretched, 
but I acknowledge it; and therefore, my soul, looking in upon its 
wretchedness and deformity, is so horrified, confused, and filled with 
wholesome fear, that it becomes impatient and clamorous; “but thou, O 
Lord, how long?” Why not pity me; why not heal me? The word “how 
long,” without any other word, is very significant, for it indicates the 
expression of a troubled soul unable to utter a full sentence. 

4 The third argument, drawn from God’s mercy; “Turn to me;” that is, 
look on me; for God’s look is the source of all our good. “Turn thy face, and 
we will be saved;” and in another, Psalm 29, he says, “You turned away 
your face, and I became confused;” and when the “Lord looked on Peter, he 
began to weep bitterly;” and St. James, chap. 1, calls “God the Father of 
lights;” for as the sun by its light enlightens, warms, and enlivens our 
bodies, so God, looking upon us with an eye of affection, illuminates, 
inflames, and warms our souls. “And deliver my soul;” rescue it from the 
pit into which it has fallen; from the noose of the hunter, in which it is held 
bound and captive; deliver it from the hands of its enemies, into which sin 
has consigned it. “Save me;” that is, deliver me from the imminent 
damnation of hell; for, properly speaking, to save one, means to save them 
from the imminent danger of death. Observe the order followed here. First, 
God turns to us, and looks upon us with his grace. Secondly, we turn to him, 
and thus the soul is rescued from sin. Thirdly, so saved from sin, we are 
saved from the danger of imminent damnation. And all these stages in the 
process of justification, turn up, not from any previous merits of ours, (for 
what does a sinner merit but punishment?) but through the mercy of God; 


and he therefore adds, “for thy mercy’s sake,” as if he said, I dare to ask so 
great a favor, having no reliance whatever on my own merits, but on your 
mercy. 

5 A fourth argument, deduced from the glory of God. I ask, he says, not 
“to be rebuked in thy fury,” because in such case I should undoubtedly be 
consigned to eternal death; and thus both your praise and your memory 
would be partly lost, for the damned have no recollection of God, so as to 
praise him; nor is there any one in hell to confess to God, that is, to praise 
him by confessing his prodigies and his goodness. Some will have the death 
spoken of here, to the death of the body only; and by hell, they mean the 
grave; and make the sense to be, that the dead lying in their graves do not 
praise God, and are not mindful of him, as they have no feeling, and they 
quote the words of Ezechias, chap. 38, “For hell will not confess to thee, 
nor will death praise thee,” while it is pretty clear that Ezechias only asked 
to be delivered from the danger of corporal death. But I consider that the 
passage should be understood to mean everlasting death and the hell of the 
damned. For, though Ezechias feared the death of the body, he feared also 
the death of the soul, and, therefore, in his thanksgiving to God, he sang the 
canticle, because he felt that the restoration of his bodily health was a sort 
of intimation to him, that God in his goodness had remitted his sins, and 
delivered him from the danger of hell, and therefore, he says: “But you have 
rescued my soul that it may not be lost: you have cast all my sins behind 
your back, because hell will not confess to thee, nor death praise thee; they 
who descend into the lake will not expect thy truth.” All these arguments 
would be of no weight, were the death of the body alone in question here. 
For though the dead in the body and lying in their graves, are incapable of 
praising God, yet their souls live and praise him, and even their very bodies 
in the grave expect God’s truth, that is, his faithful promise of resuscitating 
them. They alone who descend into the lake of eternal damnation neither 
expect God’s truth, nor remember his benefices, nor give him present or 
future praise. So said passage of Ezechias has been understood by St. 
Jerome and the other fathers. 

6 The fifth argument, drawn from fruits worthy of penance. For, as the 
apostle has it, 1 Cor. 11, “If we would judge ourselves, we would not be 
judged;” that is to say, if we would condemn and punish ourselves, God 
would not condemn nor punish us. For he spares those who do not spare 


themselves. He, therefore says, that he not only understands and detests his 
guilt, but that he will also, as far forth as he can, punish himself, both now 
and for the future. “I have labored in my groanings,” which means, I have 
deplored my sins with such a flood of tears, that I am thoroughly tired, 
though I do not still cease to shed them; for, “I will wash my bed every 
night,” means that every night, instead of enjoying sleep or rest, I will 
copiously deplore my sins, and water my couch with my tears. Here we 
must notice the profusion of tears and the long duration of them. For the 
Hebrew for washing conveys the idea, that the quantity of tears shed was so 
great that one might swim in them, and even the word watering implies a 
large quantity, when the whole bed was washed with them. “I will water” 
also is very significant, for it implies the quantity of tears shed to be so 
great that they ran like a stream. The words “every night” are ambiguous in 
the Hebrew, for they may signify the whole night, in which sense St. 
Jerome has taken it, or every night, as it is understood by the Septuagint. In 
either sense, wonderful to be told, and, perhaps, true in both senses, namely, 
that every night a long time was spent by him in shedding tears. A serious 
consideration for those who, after the commission of many and grievous 
sins, can scarce bring themselves to shed a single tear when they come to 
ask pardon for them. 

7 The effect of such a profuse effusion of tears. The Hebrew, instead of 
the word “trouble,” has “worn out” or “grown dark,” to show how great was 
his anger and indignation with himself for the hideousness of his sins; and 
so profuse his tears in consequence, that his eyes grew dim and melted. “I 
have grown old amongst my enemies;” that means, I cannot but be highly 
indignant with myself for never having perfectly conquered any vice, never 
subdued any of my spiritual enemies, but have grown old among them all. 
By enemies, he means all who provoke one to sin, be they demons or men, 
or vice itself, and evil habits. 

8 Having taken to heart so much his having grown old amid his enemies, 
he exclaims, “Depart from me;” that is to say, relying on the divine 
assistance, I will consort no more with you, I will not yield to your 
temptations. “For the Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping;” that is to 
say, the Lord, moved to mercy by my tears, has not only forgiven them, but 
has given me greater grace to resist you. 


9 An explanation of the former verse, and repeated two or three times, to 
show the certainty of his having been heard; and that thereby he may gather 
fresh courage to resist temptation. 

10 A final prayer for a total end to his spiritual difficulties. “Let them be 
ashamed and very much troubled” for having effected nothing, but, on the 
contrary, having labored in vain. “Let them be turned back” to their own 
place from whence they came, “And be ashamed very speedily;” that is, let 
them be off as quickly as possible, and in confusion at my determination not 
to defer my conversion; but on the contrary, from this hour, this moment, I 
enter on the straight and perfect way of the Lord. 

This conclusion may also be looked upon as a prayer for the conversion 
of those who, by their persecutions or their temptations, had been the cause 
of his sins. He prays that they too, by coming to know the truth, and to hate 
sin, “May be ashamed, and very much troubled,” and thus the more quickly 
converted to God. Finally, these words may be taken in the nature of an 
imprecation, to take effect on the day of judgment; for on that day all the 
wicked, whether men or demons, who attempted to stir up the just to 
impatience or to any other sin, “Will be ashamed, and very much troubled,” 
and will “Be turned back” to see the truth, but without benefiting 
themselves thereby. Then shall they say, as it is in Wisd. 5, “We therefore 
have strayed, from the way of truth.” That will come about very quickly, 
because “The day of the Lord tarrieth not,” though we may think otherwise. 
But when it shall come, and come all of a sudden, then will be seen how 
quickly it came. 


PSALM 7 


DAVID, TRUSTING IN THE JUSTICE OF HIS 
CAUSE, PRAYETH FOR GOD’S HELP AGAINST 
HIS ENEMIES 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 “In thee have I put my trust,” because nearly all have deserted me, so that 
my very son Absalom, and my father in law Saul, seek to put me to death. I 
have no one to trust in but you, my God. “Save me from all them that 
persecute me.” Numerous were his persecutors—some by their advice, 
some by their maledictions, some by war and arms. 

2 Meaning the leader of the persecution; for fear, says he, Saul or 
Absalom “seize upon my soul,” that is, take my life without any mercy, just 
as the lion seizes on other animals, “while there is no one to redeem me, nor 
to save,” that is, if you do not redeem and save me; for David knew that all 
human industry, without God, was of no avail. The word “redeem” is used 
in the Scripture for any sort of deliverance, though, properly speaking, it 
supposes something to be paid on redemption. For, as God is said to sell 
those he alienates from his mercy, and delivers to the ministers of his justice 
for punishment; so he is said to redeem those whom, in his mercy, he 
liberates, after rescuing them from the same ministers. 

3-4 A reason assigned for asking deliverance of God, namely, on account 
of God’s knowledge of his innocence, thereby refuting Saul and Semei’s 
calumny of his plotting against Saul, and his invasion of the kingdom: for 
he asserts that he not only did not return evil for good, nor even evil for 
evil, but, on the contrary, that he returned good for evil. He first asserts that 
he did not return evil for good. “If I have done this,” that is, if I have 
conspired against the king, or invaded the kingdom by any fraud or force; 


“if there be iniquity in my hands,” that is, if I have done evil, returning it for 
good, I who was treated with such honor by Saul, adopted as his son in law, 
placed over a thousand soldiers—if I have been, as he asserts, the person to 
conspire against him, “If I have rendered to them that repaid me evils;” that 
means, when Saul and Semei, for all the favors I conferred on them, would 
only give evil in return, even to seek my death, I did not seek theirs, though 
I might easily, and could with impunity have done so. “Let me deservedly 
fall empty before my enemies,” which means, if such calumnies of theirs be 
not false, I don’t murmur at, nor refuse to fall “empty” in battle, that is, 
without any military glory, having inflicted no injury on the enemy, and 
after having suffered a great deal. 

5 The evils he imprecates on himself, if the calumnies of Saul or Semei 
be true. See how they rise. First, “Let the enemy pursue my soul,” that is, 
endeavor to kill me. Second, “And take it,” in such way that I cannot 
possibly escape when he takes me to kill me. Third, “And tread down my 
life on the earth;” put me to an ignominious death, such as the death of 
those who are trampled under foot, and bruised to atoms. Fourth, “And 
bring down my glory to the dust;” that my memory, instead of being exalted 
and revered, may be forever infamous and opprobrious. 

6 Having asserted his innocence, he justly asks of God to defend him. 
And as God is metaphorically said to sleep when he does not help; and to 
rise from sleep when he begins to help, as in Psalm 53, “Rise, why sleepest 
thou, O Lord?” he now says, “Rise in thy anger;” that is, be angry with my 
enemies; repel and terrify them, lest they hurt me. “And be exalted in the 
borders of my enemies,” means much the same, for the meaning is, appear 
aloft in the borders of my enemies, that all may see you, and be sensible of 
your presence. “And arise, O Lord my God, in the precept which thou hast 
commanded.” 

Hitherto he had simply asked of God help against his enemies; he now 
assigns a reason for God’s granting it; and that is, because God had ordered 
the judges of the land to free the innocent from their oppressors; whence it 
follows that God, who is the supreme Judge over all judges, ought to do so 
too. “Rise in the precept thou hast commanded;” that is, agreeably to the 
order you gave. 

7 Your interference in reducing my enemies and defending me, will bring 
many to know you, to confess to you, to praise you, and to surround you 


with a congregation; for wherever any are congregated in thy name, there 
art thou in the midst of them. Having asserted that “A congregation of 
people would surround him,” he now adds, “and for their sakes return on 
high.” As you have exalted yourself in the territory of my enemies, 
terrifying them from the throne of your justice, on my account, do the same 
when necessary—return on high again, for the sake of the congregation that 
praise thee. 

8 A reason assigned for standing by and supporting the congregation of 
people that adhered to him; he, being the supreme Judge and Sovereign, to 
whom it properly appertained to protect and govern those under his charge. 
“Judge me, O Lord, according to my justice, and according to my innocence 
in me.” The conclusion of the whole imprecation. Conscious of the 
falsehood of the calumny of Saul and Semei, and having God witness 
thereto, he asks him, as the supreme Judge, to judge his cause according to 
its justice and his innocence, and to give to every one their desert. 

9 This may be called the second part of the Psalm, in which the prophet 
teaches evil doers that they harm themselves; and exhorts all to be 
converted from iniquity to justice. “The wickedness of sinners shall be 
brought to naught;” that is, let them do all in them lies—use all their efforts 
to injure the just—it will be all in vain, to no purpose; because “You direct 
the just;” by your providence you guide him, so that he shall neither turn to 
the right nor to the left. You alone can do so, for to you alone are the truly 
just known, inasmuch as it is you that search their hearts; that is, know their 
thoughts and their loins, that is, their desires. 

10 From a universal opinion he infers, in particular, that it is right for him 
to expect help from the Lord; for it is just that God should help the just, for 
it belongs to him, as searcher of hearts, to save those that are upright of 
heart, that is, those who are truly just before God. 

11 God is a just judge, both strong and patient; but not at all times angry 
or threatening, only when he is driven thereto by the evil doings of those 
who know how severely he prohibits certain actions to sinners; and yet they 
hesitate not in doing them. 

12 To prove that God is not always angry or threatening, but that he only 
sometimes gives way to his wrath, and carries out the threats he menaced, 
he adds, “Except you will be converted, he will brandish his sword,” that is, 
he will so wield it in destruction, that it will appear to emit light; and he will 


use the bow as well as the sword, for, “he hath bent his bow, and made it 
ready.” The sword and the bow are introduced to show that God strikes 
from near and from afar. When the sin committed is proximate and patent, 
then God strikes at once, and openly, as if with a sword. When the sin is 
remote, or occult, then he seems to strike from a distance, as if with an 
arrow. 

13 For fear we should suppose that the divine weapons could be easily 
repelled or avoided, he says those weapons are “instruments of death,” that 
the arrows are made of inflammable matter, so as to become weapons of 
fire, penetrating and consuming, with the greatest rapidity, everything they 
strike. The literal translation would be, “Vessels of death;” but vessels are 
most frequently used in the Scriptures to signify arms or instruments; thus, 
in Psalm 70, “Vessels of psalms;” Is. 22, “Vessels of music;” Jeremias 50, 
“Vessels of anger;” chap. 51, “Vessels of war.” 

14 In the three following verses the prophet shows that such weapons, 
being really fiery weapons, are sent with the greatest force, and sure to be 
unerring. For God’s providence so arranges that the very evil the sinners 
prepare for the just should prove fatal to themselves; for such is the 
wonderful hatred of God for sinners as to cause all their machinations to 
retort upon themselves. The sinner, says he, “hath conceived sorrow and 
brought forth iniquity; and dug a pit,” and dug it deeply, that he might take 
away the life of the just man, either publicly or privately; but, through 
God’s intervention, the sinner fell into his own pit, and “the sorrow he 
conceived,” and the “iniquity he brought forth,” have redounded on his own 
head. To explain in detail, “He hath been in labor with injustice.” That is to 
say, the sinner has been guilty of some act of violence or injustice to the just 
man. The word, “He has been in labor” is not to be looked upon here as 
different from the word “brought forth,” in the end of the verse; they both 
mean the same, as he presently explains more clearly what seed it is that he 
has been in “labor with,” or “brought forth.” “He hath conceived sorrow, 
and brought forth iniquity.” The seed as well as the fetus is conceived. 
“Conception of sorrow,” means conception of hatred, or envy of the 
neighbor, which are the seed of all evil; and hatred and envy are most 
properly designated by conception of sorrow, for hatred and envy distort 
and destroy the mind of the person possessed by them. From the bad seed 
thus conceived spring the bad actions, such as murder, rapine, detraction, 


false testimony, and the like; and though some may consider the three 
expressions, “He hath been in labor with injustice;” “He hath conceived 
sorrow,” and “Brought forth iniquity?” to refer to three different things, and 
parturition would seem to be midway between conception and birth; but, in 
reality, two things only, as I said before, are implied, because two only 
apply to the verse 2; next, “His sorrow shall be turned on his own head, and 
his iniquity shall come down upon his crown;” again, if “the conceiving of 
sorrow” be distinct from the “being in labor with injustice,” it ought to 
precede, not to follow. By the words then, “he hath been in labor with 
injustice,” is meant a summary of the entire, of which conception and 
bringing forth is an explanation. 

15 After saying that the sinner had brought forth iniquity against the just, 
he adds, that “he opened a pit” giving us to understand by such similes, that 
the wicked plot against the just sometimes privately, sometimes openly; and 
as parturition and delving are sometimes troublesome and _ laborious 
enough, so are the evil doings of the sinner—hence the exclamation of the 
damned, Wisd. 5, “We have walked the difficult ways.” “And he is fallen 
into the hole he made.” The prophet now begins to show that the evil doings 
of the sinner hurt themselves alone, and that they are the sword and the 
arrows of God; and having finished with the latter, he takes it up again, 
saying: “He hath opened a pit,” in the hope that the just man, ignorant of its 
existence, may fall into it, but instead thereof himself fell in. 

16 Not only occult sins, such as the opening of the pit, but even public, 
such as hatred or envy externally manifested, and the sins springing from 
hatred and envy, such as bloodshed and rapine and the like, will, by the 
divine dispensation, recoil on the evil doer; we have examples in Saul and 
David; the Jews and Christ; the persecutors and the martyrs. 

17 The Psalm concludes in praise to God. Literally it is, “I will confess,” 
which expression in the Scriptures is constantly used for praise, for he who 
praises him confesses he is worthy of such praise “according to his justice.” 
I will give him not more praise than he merits who so wonderfully delivers 
the just and punishes the sinner. “And I will sing to the name of the Lord 
the Most High;” the same idea in different language, viz., I will sing a hymn 
to the highest God, to the supreme Judge, who sits on a most lofty throne 
above all other judges. 


PSALM 8 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Reflecting on God’s greatness, the prophet is wrapped in admiration at the 
idea of a God, so great in himself, condescending to look upon or to heap 
such and so many favors on man, a thing of dust and ashes. “O Lord,” says 
he, who art the source of all being, whence all created things are derived; 
and, therefore, “Our Lord,” that is to say, thou art Lord of all, “how 
admirable is thy name in the whole earth!” how wonderful is thy glory, or 
the good fame of thy name diffused through the whole world, to the great 
admiration of all who care to reflect on it. Isaias, chap. 6, says the same in 
other language: “The whole earth is full of his glory.” He calls the name of 
God admirable, because though the admirers may be few, when few reflect 
on God’s works; however, the name is most worthy of admiration when all 
creatures constantly praise the Creator in the sense that all beautiful 
productions are said to praise the producer, and in such wise the whole earth 
is full of the glory of God; for whatever is on earth, even to the minutest 
particle, declares the infinite power and wisdom of the Creator. “For thy 
magnificence is elevated above the heavens.” A reason why God’s name 
should be so admirable on earth, inasmuch as his magnificence is elevated 
above the heavens, that is, cannot be contained by them; it is such that the 
whole world cannot contain it. “His glory covered the heavens, and the 
earth is full of his praise,” Habacuc chap. 3. The magnificence of great 
princes is estimated from their expensive manner of living, their building 
great cities or palaces, their keeping up great retinues or armies, or their 
distribution of great presents. God created the universe for a palace, having 
the earth for its pavement, the heavens for its roof. He feeds all living 
things, who are beyond counting. He has already bestowed on the angels 
and saints, who are the most numerous, and will hereafter on the just, a 
most ample kingdom, not temporal but eternal. Truly great, then, is his 
magnificence. 


2 An answer to an objection likely to be raised. If the glory of God so fill 
the earth and his magnificence be elevated above the heavens, how comes it 
that all do not know and praise him? The answer is, that God does not 
condescend to be known or praised by the proud, who presume on their 
own strength, but by the humble and the little ones, according to Mt. 11, “I 
confess to thee, Father, because thou hast hidden these things from the wise 
and the prudent, and hast revealed them to the little ones.” Hence, God’s 
glory and greatness are greatly increased, when he is known only by those 
he wishes should know him. This verse may have a double meaning. First, 
to understand infants and sucklings as meaning mankind, who really are 
such, when compared to the Angels, when there is question of 
understanding divine matters; and the sense would be from the mouth of 
mortals you have perfected praise, revealing your glory to them, “because 
of thy enemies;” that is, to confound the rebellious angels. “That thou 
mayest destroy the enemy and the avenger;” that is, that you may outwit the 
wisdom of your primary enemy, the devil, and his defenders, or avengers, 
the host of his followers, the reprobate angels. Secondly, by “infants and 
sucklings,” may be understood humble people, little ones in their own eyes, 
and not versed in the science of the world; like many of the prophets and 
apostles, and a great number of monks and holy virgins, and mere children 
too, who, in early years, have so perfectly understood the glory of God, that 
they had no hesitation in spilling their blood for it. In such sense did our 
Savior quote this very Psalm, Mt. 21, “Have you never read that from the 
mouth of infants and sucklings he hath perfected praise?” By enemies are 
meant the wise ones of this world, and their apologists, who, with all their 
knowledge of God, have not glorified him as such, and, therefore, “became 
vain in their thoughts,” as St. Paul expresses it. 

3 Holy David ranks himself here among the infants and sucklings 
praising God; as if he were to say, here is one, a humble shepherd, to chant 
your praise. “For I will behold the heavens;” that is, I will attentively 
consider that wonderful work of yours, and praise you the Creator of such a 
work. He makes use of the phrase, “the works of thy fingers;” as much as to 
say, formed by your fingers, not by your arms, to show with what facility 
they were created by God; and furthermore, that valuable and precious 
works, not requiring labor but skill, are generally the work of the fingers 
and not of the arms. Mention is not made of the sun here, for it was mostly 


at night that David would so turn to contemplation; that being the time most 
meet for it. “At midnight I rose to confess to thee,” Ps. 118; and in Ps. 62, “I 
will meditate on thee in the morning;” and Isaias, chap. 62. “My soul hath 
longed for thee in the night.” It is at night that the heavens are seen 
embellished with the moon and stars, “Which thou hast founded;” all 
created from nothing, raised by you from the foundation without having had 
any previous existence. 

4 The greatness of God, in himself, having been established, he now 
proceeds to extol his greatness towards man. “What is man,” that you, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, deign to remember him? as if he said the 
greatest favor possible to be conferred on man, who is mere dust and ashes, 
is the bare remembrance of him by God; and as such remembrance is not a 
naked one, but with a view to confer favors on man, he adds, by way of 
explanation, “or the son of man that thou visitest him?” Man, and the son of 
man, mean the same, unless one would raise an uncalled for distinction, by 
saying that the words, “son of man,” are used to show the divine favors 
were not conferred on the first man to the exclusion of his posterity. The 
word “visitest him,” implies the special providence God has for all men, 
especially that which he displayed, by coming into the world, assuming 
human flesh, “being seen on earth, and conversing among men,” Baruch 3. 
Such is, properly speaking, the visitation alluded to in Lk. 1. “Blessed is the 
Lord God of Israel, who has visited and redeemed his people;” and 
subsequently, same chapter, “The orient from on high hath visited us.” Such 
visitation could not but elicit, “What is man that thou art mindful of him? 
Or the son of man that thou visitest him?” 

5 This verse has a double meaning, a literal and an allegorical. In the 
literal sense, three favors of God to the human race are enumerated. First, 
being created by God of so noble a nature as to be very little less than that 
of the Angels. Secondly, to be so distinguished in honor and glory beyond 
all other creatures, inasmuch as he has been made to the image and likeness 
of God, and endowed with reason and free will. Thirdly, from the power 
and dominion over all things, especially animals, that have been conferred 
by God upon him; and, therefore, he adds: 

6-8 By sheep and oxen are meant all domestic animals: by the beasts of 
the field are meant wild animals. The birds of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
are easily understood, including the monsters as well as the fish of the sea. 


To come now to the allegorical sense of the preceding verses, which is quite 
certain, and intended by God, if we believe St. Paul, in Heb. 2, and 1 Cor. 
15, the meaning is, that Christ, man, by that most remarkable visitation of 
God; that is to say, by the incarnation of the Word, was made less than the 
Angels in some degree, by his passion, as would appear from the Angels 
coming to comfort him in his passion, whereas Angels are immortal, and 
exempt from all suffering; and, however, Christ suffered and died then and 
there. Absolutely speaking, however, Christ was always superior to the 
Angels, and superior in every respect. That was shown clearly, when he 
“was crowned with honor and glory;” that is to say, when in his resurrection 
in a glorious and immortal body, and by his wonderful ascension, he was 
exalted above all God’s works, to the right hand of his Father. All things are 
subject to him, without exception, “except him” as the apostle, 1 Cor. 13, 
says, “Who has subjected everything to him.” His principal subjects are, 
first, human beings, believers, included in “sheep and oxen,” subjects and 
prelates; and unbelievers, under the head of “The beasts of the field.” “Then 
Angels, superior to mankind, come under the head of the birds of the air, 
that rise aloft, and constantly chant the praises of God. Finally, the fishes of 
the sea represent the evil spirits, who, from the lowest abyss are insensible 
to God’s praise, and revel in the meanest and lowest dissipation. 

9 A repetition of the first verse, as if he said, how justly I set out with the 
exclamation, “O Lord our Lord, how admirable is thy name in all the 
earth.” 


PSALM 9 


THE CHURCH PRAISETH GOD FOR HIS 
PROTECTION AGAINST HER ENEMIES 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The matter of the Psalm is here proposed, viz., the praise of God for his 
wonderful works. The words, “With my whole heart,” signify the subject to 
be praised is one of the highest importance, and, therefore, to be done with 
all his might and affections. The words, “All thy wonders” imply that the 
subject of his praise is so expansive as to comprehend in one view all the 
wonderful works of God. Such, in reality, was the redemption of man; a 
work of infinite mercy, in which are comprehended all the beneficent acts 
of God, as the apostle has it, Ephesians 1, “To establish all things in Christ;” 
that is, to comprehend, to reduce everything into one sum through him. 

2 The same sentiment, in different language, or, perhaps, rather an 
explanation; as if he said, with exultation and joy will I confess to thee, 
with joy in my heart and exultation in my exterior, thus confessing with all 
my affections. Playing on the harp before thee, O Most High, will I relate 
all thy wonders, chanting them to thy glory. 

3 He begins to narrate the victory of Christ over the devil and his 
satellites, and speaks in the person of the entire Church. “When my enemy 
shall be turned back,” that means, when my enemy, the devil, flying from 
your face, shall begin to turn back, then all his soldiers “Shall be weakened, 
and perish;” that is to say, the moment they see their leader to fly, they will 
become unnerved, will fly, scatter as if they had been actually destroyed. Of 
such flight the Lord himself speaks in the gospel, Jn. 12, “Now is the 
judgment of the world, now shall the prince of this world be cast out.” 

4 A reason assigned for the devil’s flight and the scattering of his forces; 
for you, my Lord, the Son of God, “hast maintained my judgment and my 


cause;” that is, you have put an end to the litigation, the struggle, and the 
contest between mankind, or the Church and the devil. For the devil 
maintained that mankind was justly held in bondage by him, and therefore 
harassed it in a most tyrannical manner, until Christ, by his sufferings on the 
cross, thereby atoning for man, put an end to the struggle; hence the 
expression, “Thou hast sat on the throne, who judgest justice,” meaning the 
cross, as St. Leo has it, in his eighth Sermon on the Passion of our Lord: “O 
unspeakable glory of the passion, in which are united the judgment seat of 
God, the judgment of the world, and the power of the crucified;” and these 
are in reality the occult things of the Son, which by some are prefixed as a 
title to this Psalm. For he who, to all appearance, seemed to be guilty and 
was suffering punishment in the greatest ignominy, at that very moment was 
sitting on his throne, “judged justice,” that is, judged most justly, inasmuch 
as now that the price had been paid, man was delivered, and the devil 
despoiled of his dominion over him, and actually, as the apostle has it, Col. 
2, “Blotting out the handwriting of the decree which was against us, which 
was contrary to us, and the same he took out of the way, fastening it to the 
cross.” 

5 The devil having been subdued through the cross, Christ our Lord, 
through his apostles, “rebuked the gentiles,” “convicting the world of sin, of 
justice, and of judgment,” as the Lord himself foretold: and in such manner 
“The wicked one hath perished;” that is the wickedness of idolatry perished, 
and man from impiety was brought to love God. Which was effected not 
only among the impious of that time, but Christ so entirely destroyed 
idolatry and the religion of the gentiles forever, that it can never appear 
again, having been plucked out from the roots. A thing we see already 
fulfilled, the Jews themselves, who were most prone to idolatry, having 
never attempted to return to it. “Forever and ever,” to signify true, real 
eternity, having no end, for fear any one should suppose that a very long 
time, but still a definite one, was intended. 

6 A reason assigned for idolatry not being likely to return, inasmuch as 
the power of the devil and his strongholds had disappeared, and he has no 
means of carrying on an offensive or a defensive warfare, “His swords 
having failed”—”unto the end;” that is, thoroughly, without a single 
exception—not one remaining. By “the swords of the enemy” we may also 
understand the temptations, or suggestions, which may be looked upon as 


the words of the devil, in the same sense that the apostle calls the word of 
God, “The sword of the Spirit.” The same apostle calls the temptations of 
the devil, “weapons of fire;” and such weapons are said “to have failed,” 
because they cannot injure those armed in the faith of Jesus Christ. In which 
sense, St. Anthony, in his life of St. Athanasius, quoted this very passage, 
proving therefrom that the temptations of the devil are most easily repulsed 
by the sign of the cross. By “their cities” may be understood all infidels, in 
whom the devil dwells without disturbance; these were destroyed by Christ 
when he put down idolatry. Our Lord himself seems to have this in view 
when he says, in Lk. 11, “When a strong man armed keepeth his court, 
those things which he possessed are in peace. But if a stronger than he come 
upon him, and overcome him, he will take away all his armor, wherein he 
trusted, and will distribute his spoils.” When the devil held possession, 
everything he possessed was in peace; because, while man is in a state of 
infidelity, he is always in the power of the devil, however morally good his 
life may have been, as has been the case with many pagan philosophers. But 
Christ, having got possession, by the extirpation of infidelity and the 
introduction of the knowledge of the true God, the devil lost his all. “Their 
memory has perished with a noise;” that is to say, the memory of idolatry, 
idolaters, and of the whole kingdom of Satan has perished amidst much 
noise and confusion. For the whole world resisted Christ; the most powerful 
kings and emperors sought to stand up for and defend their idols; but the 
more the world raged, the more idolatry tottered, and the remembrance of it 
was being blotted out; and, finally, the cessation of persecution was 
succeeded by a total destruction of idolatry. 

7 Christ’s memory, on the contrary, will never fade after his death and 
resurrection. “All power in heaven and on earth was given to him,” which 
David alludes to here; as if he said, after such contest with the devil, the 
Lord “Hath prepared,” or, as the Hebrew has it, established “His throne in 
judgment;” that is, for the purpose of judging; and he, the Prince of the 
kings of the earth, “Shall judge the world;” meaning the people of the 
whole world, “In equity and justice,” two words used synonymously. Christ 
is said to sit in judgment on the world, though there may be many wicked 
and infidel princes in the world in rebellion against him, but who can, 
however, devise nothing—do nothing against his will and permission. 


EXPLAINED ABOVE. 


8-9 From the fact of Christ’s being the future ruler, to govern with supreme 
justice, he infers the poor, who are usually oppressed by the great, will have 
great consolation. Let the poor fear no longer, for the Lord, sitting in 
heaven, “Is become a refuge” to them; and, furthermore, “A helper in due 
time in tribulation;” that is, when necessity may require it. For the divine 
help never comes so opportunely, as when we are overwhelmed in trouble, 
with no human being to console us; and this promise will be most surely 
fulfilled to all who truly seek and fear God; and therefore, he adds: 

10 The prophet speaks now in the third, instead of the first person, a thing 
he often does, from some new inspiration. With great justice can all “Who 
know your name;” that is to say, not only by the sound of it, but in reality; 
and fully understand the significance of it, and thence know the power and 
the mercy of God, put their confidence in you in all their difficulties. Much 
more so can your friends, “Since thou hast not forsaken;” that is, you never 
have forsaken “Those that seek thee.” By those “That seek him” he means 
those that covet his grace, and with all their heart seek to please him. 

11 After a fervent appeal to God, he makes one to man in the same spirit; 
exhorting them too, to praise God, and to bring others to do so. The Lord is 
said “To dwell in Sion,” for there was the “Ark of the testament,” and “The 
place of prayer;” and this is put in here by way of apposition, that the true 
God may be distinguished from the false, who dwell in caves and the 
shrines of the gentiles. The word “ways” comprehends the thoughts, 
counsels, plans, inventions, the wonderful works of God, that are so 
resplendent in the redemption of man. Thus the meaning of the whole verse 
is: Sing to God a hymn of praise; announce to the gentiles his wonderful 
designs, his wonderful wisdom; and, in consequence, his wonderful works, 
that all nations, when they hear them, may unite in his praise. 

12 The prophet returns to what he previously asserted: namely, that the 
Lord was a “Just Judge,” the “Refuge of the poor in tribulation;” and takes 
up an objection that may be possibly raised, to wit, the fact of our seeing the 
poor, however pious, persecuted by the wealthy, sometimes even unto 
death. The answer is, “Praise God,” says he, “for though he sometimes 
seems to forget his poor,” such is not the case. “For requiring;” that is to 
Say, inquiring into their daily actions, and examining them severally. “Their 


blood he hath remembered, he hath not forgotten the cry of the poor,” who, 
in their persecutions, had appealed to him; which recollection of their 
sufferings will appear in its own time, when the punishment of the 
oppressors and the glory of the oppressed shall be declared. 

13 Having thanked God for past favors, he now asks his assistance, in 
present and future difficulties. The prayer of the Church against her visible 
and invisible enemies. “Have mercy on me, O Lord, see my humiliation,” 
that is, my total prostration, caused by my enemies. 

14 The first part of this verse has a connection with the verse preceding. 
The meaning is, “Have mercy on me, O Lord, see my humiliation;” you, O 
Lord, “That liftest me up from the gates of death,” meaning you that keep 
me far removed from the gates of death. Those gates are supposed to be 
very deep; for the prophet does not allude to the death of the body, but to 
the death of the soul by sin, or everlasting death; and, therefore, he makes 
use of the word “Exalt,” to be far removed from the said gates. By the 
“Gates of death,” or of hell, the multitude of our infernal enemies would 
seem to be implied. The great body of the Jewish people were wont to 
assemble at the gates, whether for matters of justice or any other public 
business, and thus the word “Gates” got to signify a large assemblage of the 
people. Hence, we have in Matthew, “The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against her;” and in the last chapter of Ecclesiasticus, “From the gates of 
tribulation that have encompassed me.” And here we may note the beauty 
of the contrast between the gates of death, and the gates of the daughter of 
Sion or Jerusalem; the former are in the lowest bottom; the latter, on a high 
mountain: in the former are assembled the evil spirits; in the latter the 
people of God: from the gates of the former come forth nothing but 
temptations and war, that lead to death; the gates of the latter “Are built on 
peace;” for Jerusalem “Has put peace as its boundary;” and it is named as 
“The vision of peace.” The Church, then, “Is lifted up from the gates of 
death,” to announce God’s praise, “In the gates of the daughter of Sion;” 
which means being delivered from all temptations that may lead her to 
eternal death; to acknowledge the great grace conferred on her by her 
liberator, and to praise him with the Angels of God, who are in the gates of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 

15 Having been liberated from the “gates of death,” “I will rejoice in thy 
salvation;” that is, in the salvation you bestowed on me; since “the gentiles 


who laid a snare for me” have been caught in the very snare they laid, as 
they would in the deepest mud, from whence they cannot extricate 
themselves; in other words, their persecution did much harm to them, none 
to me; and the same may be said not only of their open and avowed 
persecution, but also of their private persecution, which, “like a snare, they 
laid for me.” May be too, that the avowed persecutions of Diocletian and 
others of the Roman emperors, and the disguised persecutions of Julian the 
Apostate, and other heretical emperors, are here intended. 

16 From this wonderful dispensation of Providence, who turns the arms 
and the wiles of the wicked on themselves, David gathers that God will 
come to be known. “The Lord shall be known when he executeth 
judgment;” that is, his judgments will be so admired that he will be known 
to be the true and supreme God; and mainly, through his providence in 
causing the sinner “to be caught in the works of his own hands:” namely, 
when he falls into “the destruction he had prepared for others,” and “the 
snare which he had hid for them.” 

17 To be taken as a prophecy, not as an imprecation. “Shall be turned,” 
means in the Hebrew, “shall return;” which is applied to sinners, inasmuch 
as the devil, when he seduced them, made them his slaves; and, therefore, 
they will return to him. For God created man in innocence: the devil made 
him a sinner. As our Savior, in Jn. 8, says, “You are from your father, the 
devil.” The latter part of the verse, “all the nations that forget God,” 
declares who the sinners are that “will return to hell:” namely, all those 
“who forget God.” For the forgetting of God is the root of all sin; for he 
who sins turns away from God unto the creature. 

18 Sinners, therefore, who are in the habit of oppressing the poor will be 
cast into hell; for God, sooner or later, will avenge their wrongs; for, though 
he may seem to forget them for a time, “he does not forget them to the end,” 
but will one time remember them; and, therefore, “the patience of the poor 
shall not perish forever.” When the patience of the poor is said not to perish, 
it does not mean that their patience in itself will be everlasting; but that it 
will in its effects, inasmuch as its reward will be everlasting. 

19 Having predicted the final ruin of the wicked, he now asks for their 
coercion. “Arise, O Lord, let not man be strengthened;” that is, let not man, 
a handful of dust, prevail against God, his Creator. “Let the gentiles be 


judged in thy sight;” meaning, let judgment issue against them, as we have 
in another Psalm, “Judge them, O God.” 

20 The judgment that issued against the gentiles, who persecuted the 
Church, was quite manifest when they became subject to a Christian prince. 
They then plainly saw they were weak mortals, and could not prevail 
against Christ. That the prophet predicts, but in the shape of a prayer. The 
word “lawgiver,” in the Hebrew, means a teacher, or a terrible character. 
And as the prophet spoke of a terrible teacher, who was to teach and to 
command with authority, the Septuagint, most properly, used the word 
legislator. By the legislator, many have said Christ is meant; many more 
say, Antichrist is alluded to. Let every one have their own opinion. Mine is, 
that he alludes to Jovinianus, Valentinian, Theodosius, and such characters. 

21 This verse, according to the Hebrew version, is the first of Psalm 10, 
but not recognized as such by the Septuagint; and it is most likely that such 
division of the Psalm was made in later times, by those who considered that 
the matter of the latter part of the Psalm was quite different from the first 
part; because, in the first part, hitherto the Church was exulting in the 
victory of God over his and her own enemies; and in the succeeding part 
she mourns over the success of the same enemies over the Church. The 
whole difference, though, consists, not in the matter, but in the times of 
which David prophesies. In the beginning of the Psalm, David exulted in 
spirit on account of the secret mysteries of the Son of God, who by his 
death subdued the evil spirits and paganism, and destroyed their idols; and 
then in the end of the said part, and the beginning of this part, foretells the 
persecutions that will be raised by the gentiles, and by the evil minded 
persons, assuming betimes such a magnitude that it would appear God had 
entirely forgotten the people he had delivered with such glory to himself; 
and as he said previously, “The Lord is become a refuge for the poor; a 
helper in due time in tribulation:” having before him another time, namely, 
that in which God permitted the poor to be oppressed by the more powerful, 
he says, “Why, O Lord, hast thou retired afar off?” that is to say, permitted 
such a raid of the unjust on the just, as if you were not present, and had 
“retired afar off. Why dost thou slight us in our wants, in the time of 
trouble?” Why not help us when we need help; and that is most in the time 
of trouble? 


22 Rather a difficult verse, but the sense would seem to be, “Whilst the 
wicked man is proud,” that is, while in his prosperity he appears full of vain 
boasting, “the poor is set on fire;” that means, is scandalized, and lights 
internally with anger: “They are caught in the counsels which they devise;” 
that is, both one and the other are caught; the impious man, by attributing 
all his happiness to himself, and thus deceiving himself; and the just man, 
seeing such prosperity, and not understanding it, equally deceives and 
involves himself. The expression, “The counsels which they devise,” is a 
Graecism, and has been translated literally, and merely signifies their 
thoughts. This verse would seem to supply a reason for the preceding one, 
showing that the prophet had implored of God “not to slight their wants in 
the time of trouble,” because the prosperity of the wicked is equally hurtful 
to the sinner and to the just, contributing, as it does, to the pride of the 
former, and the scandal of the latter. 

23 The reason assigned why prosperity makes “the wicked man proud,” 
and “the poor is set on fire;” because, when the sinner doeth evil, and by 
reason of his being in power, and having riches, he is praised by many, as if 
he were doing right; and his desires, however sinful and unjust, are 
applauded; and hence it comes that “The unjust man is blessed,” when he 
rather deserved to be cursed and reviled. 

24 He goes on to explain the malice of the proud sinner: “He hath 
provoked the Lord,” at a time that he should have, with all his might, sought 
for a reconciliation with him; but, “According to the multitude of his wrath 
he will not seek him;” that is, his extravagant anger towards the afflicted 
poor will not let him seek God to be reconciled to him. For his mind has 
been so blinded by arrogance, that he never reflects how great an evil it is to 
provoke Almighty God. 

25 The blind sinner thinks not of God. The Hebrew puts it more 
expressively, “God is not in all his thoughts,” meaning in none of his 
thoughts, however numerous they may be, he never turns on God. “His 
ways are filthy at all times,” a consequence of the preceding; for, when he 
never thinks of God, never directs his steps to God, or to ought but 
gratifying his carnal desires, all his ways, therefore, that is, all his actions 
are filthy with the mire of concupiscence. “Thy judgments are removed 
from his sight.” The only thing that could turn him from his evil ways, the 
dreadful reflection on thy judgments, is far from his heart; and he, therefore, 


fearless of God, “Rules over all his enemies;” that is, tyrannically oppresses 
all he considers as such. 

26 The vain confidence of the wicked man! who thinks that nothing can 
harm him. “He hath said in his heart, I shall not be moved;” nobody can 
disturb me, or bring me down from my station, forever and ever; I shall 
meet no evil. 

27 Having described the heart of the wicked man that never thinks on 
God, or his judgments, nor fears anything from them, he now describes his 
mouth, and afterwards his actions. Under the head of malediction, “or 
cursing,” may be classed blasphemies against God, and railing against men; 
under “bitterness” come detraction, contention, murmuring, and such like, 
indicative of hatred and rancor; finally, “to deceit” belong calumnious lies, 
and perjuries. The expression, “under his tongue are labor and sorrow,” 
explains the effect of the evils so enumerated; for the effect of all the evil 
words of the impious “is labor and sorrow, under his tongue;” that is, the 
labor and sorrow of wretched mortals, and the matter on which his tongue is 
constantly exercised. 

28 He comes now to describe the evil works, the oppression of the poor, 
making use of a metaphorical expression, taken from those who, when they 
meditate assassination, conceal themselves in a house for the purpose of 
observing the ingress and egress of those whose lives they are bent upon; 
and the meaning is, that those wicked and powerful people enter into a 
conspiracy with other rich and powerful people, to circumvent the poor by 
various arts and stratagems, and so destroy them entirely. 

29-30 The metaphor used in the twenty eighth verse is here explained by 
different metaphors. In that verse he compared the oppressor of the poor, to 
one man lying in ambush for another. In verse twenty nine he compares him 
to a lion, lying in wait for the weaker beasts; and finally, to a man laying 
snares for wild beasts, and catching them. “He lieth in wait to catch the 
poor,” which he does by enticing him, when off his guard, and draws him to 
himself. “In his net he will bring him down;” that is, will oppress and 
trample on him; will fall down, and rush upon him. “When he shall have 
power over the poor;” when he shall have made himself entirely their 
master. These verses contain a beautiful allusion to the wicked man’s 
intention, who then dreadfully comes into the slavery of the devil, when he 
seems to have made poor people slaves to himself. 


31 The cause of all the impiety being the wicked man’s thinking within 
himself, that God was, and ever would be, indifferent to human affairs. 

32 A prayer to God to curb the wicked. “Arise,” as if from sleep, “and let 
thy hand be exalted,” to strike; for the hands of a passive man, or of one 
asleep, are either hanging down, or folded. 

33 He again repeats the cause of the wicked man’s offending God: 
namely, thinking that God will not punish him. 

34 He contradicts the above by saying: you “do see it,” and you “will 
require it,” O God, because, “Thou considered the labor and sorrow” of the 
poor, and in due time you will “deliver into thy hands” the wicked to be 
punished; and justly, because to you, the Father of all, belongs the special 
care “of the poor man and the orphan.” 

35 “Break thou the arm;” that is, the power and strength of the sinner, 
that so humbled, he may repent and sin no more; so that afterwards “his sin 
shall be sought, and shall not be found:” as Isaias has it, 28, “Vexation alone 
shall make you understand what you hear;” and in Ps. 82, “Fill their faces 
with shame, and they will seek thy name.” 

36 He predicts the fulfillment of his prayer. “The Lord shall reign;” that 
is, always will reign in spite of his enemies; nay, his enemies even shall 
“Perish from his land;” that is, shall be exterminated from this world, for 
the world is God’s land, as we read in Ps. 23, “The earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fullness thereof.” 

37 He uses the past for the future tense, on account of the certainty of the 
thing being done; and the word “Desire,” instead of prayer, to show how 
sure and quickly they would be heard; as if he said, God, the searcher of 
hearts, will not wait for their prayers, but will even hear their desires, that 
usually precede prayer. “Desire” and “Preparation of their heart” are the 
same, desire being a preliminary to prayer. 

38 “The Lord hath heard the desire of the poor,”’—”to judge for the 
fatherless and for the humble;” that is, to protect the fatherless and the 
humble against their oppressors, in order that man, who is upon earth, a 
creature, should not “Presume to magnify himself” against God, who is in 
heaven, and man’s Creator. All these denunciations of the oppressors of the 
poor are considered, by a figure, to apply to Antichrist. So St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine say: but if they are applied, as I consider they ought, in the 
literal sense, to the oppressors of the poor in general, they prove how great 


is the sin of such oppression, when the Holy Spirit denounces it at such 
length, and in such expressive language. 


PSALM 10 


THE JUST MAN’S CONFIDENCE IN GOD, IN 
THE MIDST OF PERSECUTIONS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The cry of the just man, who, under the weight of calumny is nigh 
tempted to despair and to desert his calling. “In the Lord I put any trust.” He 
is everywhere, and all powerful. “How then do you say to my soul,” that is 
to me—the phrase being much in use among the Hebrews—that is, why 
seek to persuade me? He addresses either the demons tempting him, or his 
own internal concupiscence stirred up by the devil. “Get thee away hence to 
the mountain like a sparrow;” that means, give up your calling, and man’s 
society, and go where there are no temptations, no dangers; for sparrows, 
when they dread the birds of prey, fly to the tops of mountains, where such 
birds cannot follow them. In regard of temptations, such mountains offer no 
protection, save in man’s imagination; who, when subject to grievous 
temptations, imagine change of place will save them from such trouble; and 
who, in a fit of desperation, will put an end to their existence, as if it were 
the mountain to save them; while the just man is patient, and stands his 
ground—knowing these temptations to exist in all places—with God’s help 
there to meet them. 

2 A reason for flying to the mountains for deserting one’s vocation from 
an excess of fear, suggested by temptations: namely, the just being daily 
persecuted by the wicked, whether by calumny or in any other shape. 
Calumny is compared “to the arrows that shoot in the dark;” to give us to 
understand that they not only inflict a grievous wound, but that it is nigh 
impossible to guard against them. The two verses taken together may be 
thus interpreted. One cannot now be upright of heart, seeing the number of 
snares daily laid for them on all sides; they must therefore fly away to an 


inaccessible mountain, shun the company of man altogether; a thing 
impossible: or succumb to custom, by deserting the paths of justice. The 
just man thus replies to the temptation, “I will confide in the Lord,” and 
will, therefore, neither fly to an inhabitable mountain, nor will desert the 
path of justice. 

3 By an appeal to Heaven, he confirms the truth of the just being 
persecuted by the wicked; for the wicked “have destroyed the things which 
thou hast made;” that is, your most perfect laws, counsels, and the 
commands you gave your people: and, instead of doing good for evil, as 
you wish, they do evil for good, calumniating and persecuting the just 
without any pretence or reason. “But what has the just man done?” Nothing 
whatever; he has given them no provocation, “But they hated without 
cause.” 

4 He begins to assign a reason for confiding in God, and disregarding the 
threats of men, inasmuch as he is a judge sitting in heaven, whence he can 
see all things and has all men under control. “The Lord is in his holy 
temple;” by his holy temple he means the highest heavens, the temple not 
made by human hands; which he expresses more clearly when he adds, 
“The Lord’s throne is in heaven; His eyes look upon the poor.” From that 
highest throne, from which nothing can be hid, God beholds the poor; and, 
therefore, they cannot be harmed without God’s knowledge or permission, a 
matter of the greatest consolation to them. What follows is more declaratory 
of the providence of God. For God not only sees men, but by a glance 
discerns and distinguishes the good from the bad, and all their works. The 
expression, “His eyelids examine,” means nothing more than he sees 
distinctly; such figurative expressions occur very often in the Psalms. The 
eyelids then here mean the eyes; the eyes, the mind: to interrogate means to 
know with as much exactness as if he previously interrogated and examined 
with the greatest minuteness. 

5 God not only knows exactly the just and the sinner, but he also rewards 
or punishes them according to their merit. Therefore, “He that loveth 
iniquity hateth his own soul;” that is to say, himself; for he will be most 
grievously punished for his iniquity, a beautiful and most elegant sentence. 
For he who loves iniquity, in seeming to love his soul, that is, himself, by 
gratifying himself, commits sin; and thereby, in reality hates his soul, and 


destroys it, as our Savior, John 12, has it, “Who loves his soul shall lose it;” 
in other words, who wrongfully loves himself truly hates himself. 

6 A proof of the wicked “having hated their own souls,” because God 
will rain upon them in this life snares in the greatest abundance, as 
numerous as drops of rain; that is to say, will permit them daily to fall into 
fresh and greater sins, striking them with blindness, and “giving them up to 
a reprobate sense,” one of the most dreadful and severe punishments. And 
as to the next life, “Fire and brimstone, and storms of winds;” that is, the 
most burning and scorching blasts in hell, “will be the part of their chalice;” 
meaning their portion and inheritance. We have to observe that the word 
“chalice” signifies inheritance, a usual meaning for it in the Scripture, as, 
“The Lord is the part of my inheritance, and of my chalice;” when the two 
expressions mean the one thing, viz., his inheritance as he immediately 
explains by adding, “You will restore my inheritance unto me.” Inheritance 
is called a cup, because as the cup at a feast, at least at the paschal feast, 
was divided among the guests, whence the expression of Lk. 22, “Take and 
divide it between you;” so an inheritance is divided between the sons of the 
same father. The same word inheritance is sometimes called, part or 
portion, as, “The Lord is my part;” in another place, “The Lord is my 
portion;” sometimes, “The part of my inheritance;” which does not mean 
that the Lord is a part of his inheritance, but that the Lord is the part that 
came to him by inheritance; so that inheritance and part of the inheritance 
mean the same: so, with regard to chalice and part of the chalice, which 
means the portion of the chalice that came to one upon a division. In very 
nice language he gives the children of the devil, to whom the Lord, in Jn. 8, 
said, “You are from your father the devil,” the inheritance belonging to him, 
namely, the horrible punishment designated by “Fire, brimstone, and the 
spirit of winds.” 

7 God, being strictly just in himself, must, of necessity, punish the 
wicked with great severity. “For God is light, and there is no darkness in 
him; And hath loved justice,” that is, good works in all those he created to 
his likeness, he repeats the same when he says, “His countenance hath 
beheld righteousness;” by righteousness is meant a declaration of justice. 
For the justice alluded to here is not the virtue that regulates the mutual 
dealings or intercourse of man and man; but a universal justice, that 
embraces all virtues, the summary of which is the love of God and of the 


neighbor. “For the end of the commandment is love.” 1 Tim. 1; and, “Who 
loveth hath fulfilled the law.” Rom. 13. The expression, “his countenance 
hath beheld righteousness,” implies more than simply seeing; it means to 
see with a look of approbation, as the words in Ps. 1. “The Lord knoweth 
the way of the just.” Thou hast loved justice and seen righteousness, mean 
the same thing. 


PSALM 11 


THE PROPHET CALLS FOR GOD’S HELP 
AGAINST THE WICKED 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Save me, O Lord, from all dangers, for there is nobody else in whom I 
can confide; “For there is now no saint;” for there is scarce in the world to 
be found any one truly “Pious and merciful,” (for such is the real meaning 
of the Hebrew word,) and not merciful only, but truthful. For “truths are 
decayed among the children of men;” that is, scarce one can be found to 
speak the simple truth. 

2 He proves that “there is now no saint;” that is, “No pious and merciful 
man;” since men in general, instead of speaking in a good and useful 
manner to their neighbor, “Speak vain things” only; things that cannot 
rescue them from dangers, whence they speak in vain. 

He also proves that truth has failed since “deceitful lips,” that is, the lips 
of man, “Have spoken with a double heart,” saying one thing, and doing 
another; and thus seeking to deceive. 

3 An imprecation, but in the spirit of prophecy. By way of imprecation, 
he predicts that it will come to pass, that all who seek to deceive, will be 
deceived themselves; and while they imagine they are profiting much by 
their dishonesty, will lose everything, and themselves along with it, for all 
eternity. “The tongue that speaketh proud things;” he that boasts of his 
frauds and deceits, as appears from the following verse. 

4 He explains the connection, “The tongue that speaketh proud things,” 
and “the deceitful lips:” inasmuch as all deceitful people confide mostly in 
their tongue, so as to imagine they want nothing else, nor should they be 
subject in any way to the Lord. “We will magnify our tongue;” when we 
make it boast of all its frauds in procuring for us the happiness we enjoy: 


“Our lips are our own,” a very ambiguous phrase in the Latin text, but very 
clear in the Hebrew and Greek; and the meaning is, our lips are with us; that 
is, prove for us, stand up for us. The prophet proceeds to explain the 
confidence the wicked place in their lips, as if they were the most powerful 
weapon they could use against others; and, therefore, he makes them add, 
“Who is Lord over us?” As if they said, we acknowledge no superior, when 
through our tongue we hold all in subjection. 

5 Having taught that confidence was not to be put in man, he now teaches 
that confidence is to be placed in God, whose promises are most faithful; by 
a figure of speech, making God himself speak and promise his assistance to 
the humble, and to the afflicted. “By reason of the misery of the needy,” 
who groan under the deceits and the oppressions of the wicked, I will not 
defer helping them, but “now will I arise,” as if from sleep, and will stand 
by them. “TI will set him in safety: I will deal confidently in his regard.” He 
explains what he will do upon rising: “I will set him in safety;” I will place 
them in safety, I will so establish them in safety, that they must forever be 
safe. “I will deal confidently in his regard,” that is, no one shall prevent, I 
will act boldly and freely in the matter. The Greek word implies confidence, 
freedom, and boldness. 

6 The prophet now teaches that the foregoing promises are not like the 
promises of deceitful man, but most certain and true. “The words of the 
Lord are pure words;” that is, pure, chaste, and, as the Hebrew implies, not 
dyed, or counterfeit, but sincere and trustworthy, as “Silver tried by the 
fire;” that is, like the purest silver in sound, weight, and color, such as 
“Silver tried in the fire,” and not only in the fire, “But purged from the 
earth;” that is, approved of by the most versed in the trade of gold and 
silver; and finally, not once, “But seven times refined.” In the Hebrew, the 
expression, “Purged from the earth,” is very obscure. 

7 He infers from the preceding, that God will fulfill his promises. You, 
our Redeemer and Lord, will guard us, for the Greek, as well as the Hebrew 
word, implies, not only salvation, but, furthermore, an extension of it in 
guarding and preserving. 

8 As if one asked, what will become of the wicked, while you protect us? 
He replies, “The wicked will walk round about,” (while we are quietly 
reposing under your wings,) constantly running after the things of this 
world, yet never coming at the enjoyment of their desires; and they will be 


forever thus “Walking round about,” while the world lasts, because, 
“According to thy highness, thou hast multiplied the children of men,” and 
“the number of fools is infinite,” and in such a multitude there must be 
forever an immense number of those “Walking round about,” straying from 
God. 


PSALM 12 


A PRAYER IN TRIBULATION 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 When the sinful desires are very powerful, God seems to forget and to 
desert the soul; when the understanding is obscured by darkness, he seems 
to turn from the soul. He, being the light, illuminates, when he shows his 
face, and leaves all in darkness when he turns it away. The man under 
temptation then exclaims, in reference to the first, “how long, O Lord, wilt 
thou forget me unto the end?” And in reference to the second, “How long 
dost thou turn away thy face from me?” 

2 Inverting the order, he complains, first, of the darkness he is wrapt in; 
secondly, of the sinful desires he is unwillingly subject to. In consequence 
of the obscurity of my understanding, “How long shall I take counsels in 
my soul?” That is to say, devise various plans to deliver myself from the 
evil; and, again, looking at these wicked desires that infest my heart, “How 
long shall I have sorrow in my heart all the day?” How long shall I have 
sorrow and grieve, for fear I may have offended God; and do so daily, that 
is, the whole day, without intermission. 

3 Both evils are here comprehended. For the “Enemy is then exalted” 
over man, when he oppresses him, both by the suggestion of sinful 
thoughts, which he cannot banish; and by involving him in darkness he 
cannot dissipate; and thus, as if he were suffering grievously, he cries to 
God, “How long shall my enemy be exalted over me?” 

4 He next invokes the divine assistance against both evils. “Consider,” 
that is, turn your face, “and hear me,” that is, don’t forget, don’t desert, help 
me; I entreat you, “Enlighten my eyes.” The same prayer more clearly 
expressed and repeated, “Enlighten:” banish the darkness of my mind, by 
turning to, and regarding me, “That I may never sleep in death:” that by 


consenting to my evil desires, my soul may not be lost. The death of the 
soul or body is not uncommonly called sleep in the Scriptures, because God 
can as easily wake one from either, as we can wake the sleeping. The words 
that “I may never sleep,” signify that man, when he yields to temptation, 
sleeps as it were, and feels no further torment from the temptation: but as 
rest of that sort, so far from being wholesome, is fatal, the words “In death” 
are appended. Man, then, may be freed from temptation in two ways, either 
by banishing the tempter, through the grace of God; or by indulging his 
passions, by consenting to the sin: he prays here to be freed in the first 
manner, for fear, to his serious cost, he may be freed in the second manner; 
that is, by sleeping in the consent to sin, and he gives a reason for desiring 
to be freed from temptation in the next verse. 

5 The devil certainly would exult on having conquered a servant of God, 
a thing that would tend to lessen God’s glory. A reason assigned for his 
praying, “Lest at any time my enemy say: I have prevailed against him.” 
For “They that trouble me will rejoice when I am moved;” that is, they will 
do so, not only on my entire prostration, but even on my appearing to be 
slightly shaken; for, as “there is joy in heaven, for one sinner that does 
penance, more than for ninety nine just that do not need penance;” so the 
evil spirits more exult in even the approach to sin of one perfect man, than 
they would in the reveling of confirmed sinners in the most grievous sins. 
Hence it would appear that David, in writing this Psalm, had merely in view 
the delivery of the just man from the temptation of the devil; and not, as 
some would have it, his own delivery from Saul’s persecution. During that 
persecution, he was daily obliged to move about, in which case the words, 
“They will rejoice when I am moved,” as if he considered it of great 
importance not to move, would be quite inapplicable. 

6 Another reason why the just man should be helped by God, because, 
“trusting in his mercy,” and not relying on his own strength, he resisted the 
tempter. The last reason he assigns for moving God to help him, is a 
promise that when freed from the temptation, he will not prove ungrateful 
to his liberator, but will thank God for the benefit, in heart, words, and 
deeds. “My heart shall rejoice in thy salvation.” My heart shall bound with 
joy, on attaining salvation, attributing the whole to you, and praising you for 
it. The mouth will do its duty, for, “I will sing to the Lord, who giveth me 
good things.” Deeds are comprehended in the expression, “I will sing;” for 


the word sing properly means in the Hebrew, to strike the harp. Hence the 
Scripture says, “David sang with his hands,” 1 Kings 18, and in Psalm 
144:9, “With a psaltry of ten strings will I sing unto thee.” He therefore 
promises, that he will exult in his heart, will sing with his mouth and strike 
the harp with his hands, that his entire body and soul may be engaged in 
celebrating God’s praises. “I will sing to the name” means, to chant the 
praises of God. 


PSALM 13 


THE GENERAL CORRUPTION OF MAN 
BEFORE OUR REDEMPTION BY CHRIST 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 To such a pitch of folly has human nature, corrupted in our first parent, 
arrived, that one can be found, without daring to express it, yet to “say in 
his heart there is no God.” David does not convey here, that one particular 
person said so, but that men in general, through the corruption of their 
intellect, had come to such a pitch of blindness, as to become entirely 
regardless of their last end, and to think there was no God who regarded 
mankind, or to whom they would be accountable. “The fool,” that is, the 
man bereft of all sense, “said in his heart, There is no God;” that is, began 
to think God had no existence, and not only was the mind become corrupt 
and foolish, but also, so was the will; so that men, in general, leaned to sin, 
never to good; for the avoiding of sin, and the doing good, are very different 
things, when we speak of an act absolutely and perfectly good. For men 
without faith or grace, acting on the strength of corrupt nature alone, 
generally fall into sin; yet sometimes produce certain moral good works, 
which cannot be called sin; yet are not perfectly and absolutely good, when 
they do not bring man to the chief good. David, therefore, says, “They are 
corrupt and become abominable in their ways;” that is, in their desires or 
affections: hence themselves are corrupted and abominable. “There is none 
that doeth good; no not one.” Mankind is so corrupted in desire and in 
iniquity, but still not so generally that all their desires and actions should be 
considered corrupt and unjust. For surely when an infidel, moved by 
compassion, has mercy on the poor or cares their children, he doeth no evil. 
But nobody depending on the strength of corrupt nature alone, can perfectly 
and absolutely produce a good action. Hence, we see, that this passage, 


when properly understood, proves nothing for the heretics who abuse it, to 
prove that all the acts of a sinner, or of a nonregenerated, are sins. 

2—3 Having said that human nature was corrupt in mind and in will, he 
shows now whence he had such knowledge: namely, from revelation. For 
God, who knows everything, saw it, and revealed it to his prophets. He 
describes God looking down from heaven, as if he were a mortal from his 
lofty look out, to see “If there be any that understood;” that is, not corrupted 
in his mind; “Or seeking God;” that is, not corrupted in his will, who could 
understand and love, and thus seek God, who is the supreme good. What 
God knew, that is, made us know, he explains in those words: “They are all 
gone aside;” that is, he saw they had all become useless to God, inasmuch 
as they neither serve, worship, nor render him any tribute of praise; and, 
finally, that he saw none to do a work perfectly and absolutely good. “Their 
throat is an open sepulchre.” The remainder of this verse is not in the 
Hebrew, nor in the Septuagint, nor in the Latin edition of Psalm 52, where 
the same passage occurs; but, whereas St. Paul, in Romans 3, quotes all 
these expressions consecutively, as if they belonged to one Psalm, we may 
consider they did originally belong to it, and were accidentally lost or 
omitted from it. These verses give us an idea of the malice of the wicked, 
who by word and deed do harm to their neighbor. “Their throat is an open 
sepulchre.” For, as the stench of the putrid corpse exhales from an opened 
tomb, so from their mouth issues filthy language, the exhalation of their 
corrupted heart. “With their tongues they acted deceitfully:” that is, by 
making use, not only of filthy but deceitful language. “The poison of asps is 
under their lips;” which words are not only filthy and deceitful, but, 
furthermore, poisonous, and deadly, and leading to sin. “Their mouth is full 
of cursing and bitterness; their feet are swift to shed blood.” Those 
abandoned characters not only rail and fiercely contend in language; but are 
involved in evil action, and injure every one. For they whose mouths are 
full of maledictions and railing, are always ready to run swiftly to slaughter 
and bloodshed. “Destruction and unhappiness in their ways and the way of 
peace they have not known:” that is, all their thoughts tur upon 
destruction, devastation, and affliction, of the neighbor, because “The way 
of peace they have not known;” that is, what belongs to peace. “There is no 
fear of God before their eyes.” The root of all the aforesaid evils; because 


they clearly cast overboard all fear of God, saying in their hearts, “There is 
no God.” 

4 Here we can justly infer, that this universal corruption of human nature 
is to be understood of human nature in itself and depending on its own 
natural strength alone. For, through the grace of God, men become truly just 
and pious, and they are designated here as “My people” who are despised 
and persecuted by the wicked. “Shall all they know that work iniquity;” 
addressed to the wicked, by way of reproof, as if he said, will they be 
always insensible, will they ever open their eyes, will they ever begin to 
learn? “Who devour my people as they eat bread;” which means, that the 
wicked may, from such evils, be warned of their iniquity. For as bread, 
though eaten daily, is always relished; So the wicked take pleasure in daily 
harassing the poor, and never tire of it. 

5 A reason assigned for such wickedness, namely: “They have not called 
upon the Lord:” they put their trust not in God, but in things created; and, 
therefore, “There have they trembled for fear, where there was no fear;” 
and, therefore, not knowing in whom to hope, or whom to fear, they 
trembled at encountering adversity, or going back in their prosperity; things 
of small moment, and transitory, which should have been above their 
consideration: whereas, had they put their trust in God, “And sought the 
kingdom of God and his justice, all these things shall be added unto you.” 

6 Another reason for the wicked being seized with fear, when there is no 
ground for fear, “For the Lord is in the just generation;” which means, as 
the wicked neither invoked nor trusted in God, he deserts them, and takes 
up with “The just generation:” and once deserted by God, the true light, 
truth itself they walk in darkness, and therefore fear when they have no 
cause for fear. He then appeals to the wicked themselves. “You have 
confounded the counsel of the poor man, but the Lord is his hope.” Are you 
so blind as not only to abandon God yourselves, but even to mock those 
who have not? For you “Have confounded;” that is, derided, made the poor 
man blush, for doing what you call a foolish thing, the putting his hope in 
God, whereas he entirely depends on him. For to the worldly it seems a 
foolish thing to put our trust in God whom we don’t see; and not to trust in 
the riches of this world and other things we do see. 

7 This last verse is a prayer to God for the speedy coming of the Savior, 
to deliver mankind from that captivity of the devil, in which all the wicked 


and perverse, whose sins and enormities he had just described, were bound. 
“Who shall give out of Sion the salvation of Israel?” That is, would that 
salvation to Israel should quickly come from Sion; “For salvation is from 
the Jews;” as the Lord said to the Samaritan woman, John 4; and not only 
from the Jews, that is, from the tribe of Juda, but from the family of David, 
whose city was named Sion. Salvation, therefore, or the promised Savior, 
was promised and expected from Sion, the city of David; that is, from the 
stock of David, who was to save Israel; that is, his people. Christ is called 
“Savior of Israel his people;” because, though in reality he came to save the 
whole world, he did not actually save beyond a certain number, who are 
called the people of God and spiritual Israel. “When the Lord shall have 
turned away the captivity of his people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall 
be glad.” As much as to say, I beseech and pray for “salvation from Sion;” 
and, therefore, for the Savior “to free us from captivity;” because, when that 
Shall be effected, then truly and perfectly, “Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel 
shall be glad;” that is, the people of God, who are spiritually called Jacob 
and Israel, for both names belong to one person. And that such promises, 
and similar ones, belong not exclusively to the carnal Jews, but to God’s 
people, composed of Jews and gentiles, is clearly established by St. Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Romans. 


PSALM 14 


WHAT KIND OF MEN SHALL DWELL IN THE 
HEAVENLY SION 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet, in alluding to Mount Sion and the tabernacle of God 
thereon, means the “heavenly Jerusalem,” and the tabernacle not made by 
human hands; for the prophets foretold the kingdom of heaven through such 
figures: St. Paul makes frequent mention of the “celestial tabernacle,” 
Hebrew 8 and 9; and in chap. 12, Mount Sion is called “The city of the 
living God;” and St. John, in the Apocalypse, makes mention of “the 
celestial Sion;” and, in chap. 21, he says, “Behold the tabernacle of God 
with man, and he will dwell with them.” The prophet then asks, “Who is to 
dwell?” That means, to have a fixed, certain residence, on the top of that 
lofty mount, from which, by reason of its out topping all others, there is no 
further ascent; for here on earth there can be no permanent residence nor 
real rest. 

2 A most summary and comprehensive answer; as if he said, “Who 
declineth from evil and doeth good?” who does not offend God by the 
commission of a sin, or the omission of a duty? He who lives without 
committing a mortal sin “walketh without blemish;” and he who discharges 
all his obligations, not through fear of punishment, but from a sense of duty, 
is one “that worketh justice.” 

3 Coming now to particulars, he says, “The man to dwell in the house of 
the Lord” is he who doeth no evil in heart, mouth or action, “Who speaketh 
truth in his heart.” For all who set more value than they ought on the things 
of this world, do not speak truth in their heart; and whoever consent to sin 
speak not truth in their heart, because they consider a matter will profit 
them, which rather injures. Thus, all the sins of the heart may be reduced to 


false judgment as their main root. Speaking of sins by the mouth, he says, 
“Who hath not used deceit in his tongue;” for detractions and flattery, and 
such sins, may be aptly styled “deceits.” Such man not only did no evil 
himself, but did all in his way to prevent it in others, and thus committed no 
sin in his actions, “nor taken up a reproach against his neighbor.” He has 
not listened to vituperation, detraction, stories or calumnies against his 
neighbor; and, instead of giving ear to the ill disposed, has rather despised 
them; while, on the contrary, he has glorified, honored, and helped the good 
who fear God. Great praise is due to him who hates sin, not only in himself, 
but in others. 

4 All this is explained above. 

5 Having explained the virtues of a good man, in general, he now touches 
on one vice in particular, from which any one aspiring to be heir to the 
kingdom of heaven should be specially exempt, namely, avarice. His reason 
for touching on this vice in particular, is either because, according to Tim 
1:6, “It is the root of all evils,” or because this vice always was and is still, 
peculiar to the Jews. Now, avarice turns up in contracts otherwise lawful, or 
in unlawful contracts, or in bribes. The first class come under “He that 
sweareth to his neighbor, and deceiveth not.” The second class are 
designated by the expression, “He that hath not put out his money to usury.” 
The third class, the worst of all, are they “Who take bribes against the 
innocent.” “He that doeth those things shall not be moved forever.” The 
question put in the first verse is here answered. He says, that they who live 
according to what was just laid down will have an everlasting habitation in 
the kingdom of heaven. “He that doeth,” etc., will securely dwell in God’s 
tabernacle, will rest in his holy mountain, without the slightest fear of ever 
being disturbed therein. 


PSALM 15 


CHRIST’S FUTURE VICTORY AND TRIUMPH 
OVER THE WORLD, AND DEATH 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Which may be supposed to be said by Christ or by any sincere Christian; 
that is, guard, protect me from the impending trouble, for in thee alone, and 
in no created being, have I put my trust, which is evident from what 
follows: for, 

2 I have confessed to the Lord, and said from my heart: “Thou art my 
God,” varying the expression from Lord, “for thou hast no need of my 
goods,” but I rather have need of thine; you, in nowise, depend on me, I 
entirely depend on you; you are, therefore, my only true and supreme Lord, 
and, therefore, in thee alone I hope and confide. These expressions proceed 
from the prophet in the person of Christ; at the time he was not only man, 
but liable to suffering and death. 

3 “As God has no need of my goods,” I will seek to confer them on his 
elect, and of which friendly intentions God is witness, for “He has made 
wonderful all my desires in them;” that is, all my benevolence and good 
will towards his saints and his elect. God is said to have made the 
benevolence of Christ to the elect wonderful, by declaring it both through 
the prophets, through the various figures of the Old Testament, as well as by 
the miracles of Christ and his apostles; and wonderful was Christ’s love for 
his elect, when he laid down his life for them. 

4 The effect of the benevolence of Christ towards his elect; they who, by 
reason of the grievous wounds of sin, so as to be unable to walk, when 
healed by the grace of God now began to run in the way of the 
commandments. “Their infirmities are multiplied;” that is, their spiritual 
infirmities and diseases; hence the apostle to the Romans, chap. 5, “When 


we were as yet infirm, Christ suffered for us;” and, in a few verses after, in 
explanation of the passage, he says: “When we were sinners.” The Hebrew 
for “infirmity” is made by many translators to stand for “idols;” such is not 
its signification; it properly means infirmity accompanied with pain, and 
may be figuratively applied to idols; because idols are infirm and 
powerless, or because they make sinners of men, and thus infirm. 
“Afterwards they made haste,” which means the very weakest among them, 
made so by the multiplicity of their sins, but afterwards, restored by grace, 
became so strong “as to exult in running their way.” Such was the case in 
the infancy of the Church, when the converts so hastened to the scaffold. “I 
will not gather together their meetings for blood offerings;” I do not 
approve of their “meetings for blood offerings;” and, therefore, I will not 
call them together, “nor will I be mindful of their names by my lips;” I will 
not only refuse to call such meetings together, but I will not even speak or 
make mention of such meetings. The connection between this latter part and 
the beginning of the verse now appears, for he assigns a reason why the 
elect, after having fallen into a number of sins, and especially idolatry, 
made such haste “in running in the way of the Lord;” because, in 
consequence of their having the most thorough abhorrence of idols and of 
their worship, so much so, as not to allow their name even to be mentioned; 
he therefore cleansed the elect in Christ from the sin of idolatry, and thus 
made them saints, “To run in the way of his commandments.” 

5 Having declared his detestation of idols and of sin, he adds his reason 
for so doing: because he places all his happiness in God alone. An 
expression most becoming the Redeemer who, entirely “separated from 
sinners,” and in thorough union with God the Father, places all his 
happiness in him. A thing we, too, as far as we are able, are bound to. “The 
Lord is the portion of my inheritance;” that is, the portion which came to 
me by inheritance, my whole, my all, my everything; “and of my cup;” a 
repetition of the idea, for the word “cup,” from being divided among the 
guests, is often made to signify the inheritance which is divided among the 
children. If you will, “inheritance” may signify substantial wealth, or 
valuables, and “cup,” delicacies; when the meaning would be, that all my 
substantial and refined pleasures are fixed in God alone; “it is thou that wilt 
restore my inheritance to me.” These words are supposed to have been used 
by Christ, while yet a mortal, before he had got full possession of his 


inheritance. When we use them, we hold all happiness in God in desire, but 
not yet in actual possession. That possession is in God’s keeping, and he 
will hand it over to us on the last day, as he did to Christ on the day of his 
resurrection. St. Paul alludes to this when he says, “For I know whom I 
have believed; and I am certain that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed to him, against that day.” 

6 By a simile drawn from an inheritance in this world, he declares the 
superiority of that in eternity, for those who seek God and his glory. When 
an inheritance was divided among a family, the fields were measured with 
lines, and divided, and lots were cast for the several divisions; and the lines 
were Said to fall in goodly places, when the best part of the land was had by 
lot. The meaning then is, I have obtained the best part of the inheritance by 
a most fortunate cast or lot, “for my inheritance is goodly to me;” a mere 
repetition of the same. He alludes to the division by lot; that he may remind 
us that the principle of the inheritance comes from predestination, and 
predestination in our regard is a sort of lot; whence St. Paul, Ephes. 1:11, 
says, “In whom we are also called by lot;” and Coloss. 1:12, “To be 
partakers of the lot of the saints.” 

7 Thanks to God for having inspired him with the thought, and inflamed 
him with the desire of choosing so valuable an inheritance. “I will bless the 
Lord.” I will praise him, the author of such a blessing, “who hath given me 
understanding,” who makes me know, and prudently choose the inheritance; 
“moreover my reins also have corrected me even till night.” Reins or loins, 
in the Scriptures signify affections, or desires; whence the expression, 
“Searching the heart and reins;” and, “prove my heart and my reins;” the 
heart signifying the thoughts; the reins, the affections: “night” means the 
time of tribulation; and day, that of prosperity: the expression “correct me,” 
would be more properly translated by the word “instructed.” Thus the sense 
will be: not only in prosperity, but in adversity, my whole affections, 
inflamed to love God, instructed me in a most urgent manner to bear my 
sufferings patiently, hoping for the best always from Almighty God. 

8 From the intelligent and affectionate manner in which he praised God, 
in the preceding verse, it is quite clear God must have been always before 
his eyes, for the soul is more where it loves, than where it animates. “For he 
is at my right hand, that I be not moved;” nor was I deceived in having God 
always before my eyes; that is, the eyes of my heart; for he is really always 


on my right hand, as if he were protecting my side, and preceding me, like a 
brave auxiliary; that I may not be disturbed from my path, but persist and 
persevere to the very end. 

9 He now tells what that “great inheritance” is that God is “to restore” to 
him and to others, who have chosen God. “Therefore,” because the “Lord is 
on my right hand,” a most faithful helper and protector, “my heart hath been 
glad,” with that true and solid joy of which our Lord speaks in the gospel, 
when he says, “Your heart shall rejoice, and nobody shall take your joy 
from you.” “And my tongue hath rejoiced,” because eternal joy is wont to 
show itself externally; moreover my flesh also shall rest in hope;” that is, 
my soul shall rejoice, and my flesh shall sleep in secure and placid death, 
being in certain expectation of a very speedy resurrection. 

10 This is explained by the apostles Peter and Paul, Acts 2 and 13; and 
though, strictly speaking; it applies to Christ alone, whose soul was not left 
in hell, meaning the limbo of the holy fathers; nor did his body in the 
sepulchre undergo any putrefaction, yet we can all apply it to ourselves, 
inasmuch as we are members of Christ, and through him, as the apostle has 
it, “God has raised us up together,” 2 Ephes; and because our souls will not 
be left in hell, meaning purgatory, nor will our flesh see corruption. 

11 The complete promise of the inheritance is here explained. “Thou hast 
made known to me the ways of life;” you have “taught me the way” of 
returning to life from death. A most beautiful metaphor, by which the mode 
of resurrection is called a way unknown up to that time, because nobody to 
that time, with the exception of Christ, had truly risen. And he adds, you 
have not only taught me the way of rising from the dead, but “Thou wilt fill 
me with joy with thy countenance;” making me glorious, immortal, and 
happy, by showing me your countenance; because, from the beatific vision, 
in which consists essential happiness, glory even redounds on the body, 
which glory was the only one that Christ had not always; for his soul had 
such glory from the time of his conception, “at thy right hand are delights 
even to the end.” Not content with conferring glory on me, you will place 
me on your right hand in heaven, where the glory will be everlasting. All 
which apply to the elect too, in a certain sense; to whom God shows the 
road to life when he teaches them that the observance of his law is the way 
to the kingdom of heaven. “He fills the elect too, with joy,” when he shows 
himself to them, “face to face;” when, with his right hand he offers them 


delights even unto the end;” when he places them on his right hand, and 
with his right hand fills them, as if from an inexhaustible fountain, with 
delights interminable. We may here note the incredible rashness of 
Theodore Bera, “You will not leave my soul in hell;” “You will not leave 
my body in the grave.” If this be not a corruption of the sacred text, we 
have none. I have demonstrated most clearly in the “Controversies,” that the 
words in this passage and in Acts 2, signify, both in the Hebrew and in the 
Greek, not “corpse” and “grave,” but “soul” and “hell,” and can signify 
nothing else. 


PSALM 16 


A JUST MAN’S PRAYER IN TRIBULATION 
AGAINST THE MALICE OF HIS ENEMIES 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 He first prays that his just cause may be heard, for with a just judge, the 
cause is more regarded than the person; he asks then that his prayer may be 
attended to; for God not only loves justice, but also the just; and, as St. 
James has it, “The prayer of the just availeth much.” He finally unites both 
justice and prayer, when he says, “Give ear unto my prayer which 
proceedeth not from deceitful lips;” that is, my prayer that does not proceed 
from deceitful lips, but is based on justice. The meaning then is, Lord, may 
justice move thee; may prayer, the prayer of the just, move thee. 

2 Another argument from the justice of God, as if he said: To you, O 
God, I appeal; by you, as being the most just of judges, I wished to be 
judged. “From thy countenance;” that is, from thy mouth let judgment 
proceed—my sentence be pronounced. “Let thy eyes behold the things that 
are equitable.” Close not thy eyes, and cloak not the calumnies of the 
wicked, but open them and see what justice demands. 

3 A reason assigned for wishing to be judged by God, for he alone 
searches the hearts, and thoroughly knows the innocence of his servants. 
“Thou hast proved my heart;” you have tried me where no one else can, 
interiorly; you have proved my sincerity, and he tells how “Thou hast 
visited it by night.” On two occasions one’s interior may be seen; when an 
opportunity offers for sinning in private, and in the time of tribulation: for 
there are many wicked persons, to all appearance with a fair exterior, when 
they have an opportunity of committing sin in private, without any fear of 
detection, then only show what they are made of. So in the time of 
prosperity, the bad cannot be distinguished from the good, but apply the fire 


of persecution, and the gold shines out, the stubble burns. The first is 
expressed by the words, “Visited it by night;” that is, in secret, when an 
opportunity for committing sin presented itself; the second comes under the 
words, “Thou hast tried me by fire;” that is, with grievous tribulations; and 
yet thou hast found no iniquity in me. 

4 He shows how it happened that “There was no iniquity found in him,” 
from the fact of his having kept to “The hard ways” of justice; not for any 
earthly hope or reason, but because such was agreeable to God’s 
commands. For those who observe God’s commandments from human 
motives do so exteriorly, when they are likely to be observed, and thus the 
latent iniquity is detected in them; but they who observe the 
commandments, in order to please God, keep them externally and 
internally, and thus no iniquity is detected in such persons. He therefore 
says: “I have kept hard ways;” that is, I have kept to the road of justice, 
however rough and rugged, nor has tribulation of any sort caused me to go 
out of it. “For the sake of the words of thy lips,” influenced thereto by your 
commandments, your threats, and your promises, “That my mouth may not 
speak the works of men:” that I may not be obliged to ask the help of man; 
that I may not put my hope in man; “Nor speak (meaning praise) the works 
of men.” 

5 Acknowledging that it was not by his own strength, but by the grace of 
God, that he remained in the narrow path of justice, he asks God to confirm 
the favor. “Perfect thou my goings in thy paths: that my footsteps be not 
moved:” strengthen and make sure my footsteps in this your path, for fear, 
if deprived of thy help, I may stray from it. 

6 Having explained the arguments derived from his own innocence, and 
from the justice of God, he again repeats the prayer in the beginning of the 
Psalm. Lord, to thee “I have cried, for thou hast heard me.” I have cried 
with confidence to thee, for on all occasions you have heard me, and now 
too, with your usual benignity, “Incline your ear to me, and hear my 
words.” 

7 A third argument derived from God’s mercy. I have proved my 
innocence; have appealed to your justice. I now invoke your mercy, for, 
however innocent I may consider myself of the crimes for which I am 
suffering, I may have many other sins for which I may be justly punished. 
“Show forth thy wonderful mercies” then. Astonish every one at the extent 


of them in delivering me, for to you it belongs to deliver all who put their 
trust in thee. 

8 Protect me, as you would “The apple of your eye,” with the greatest 
care, from those “that resist thy right hand:” in injuring those whom you 
protect, or who refuse to walk where you lead. This does not contradict the 
passage in the book of Esther, “There is no one who can resist thy will.” For 
the will spoken of there, is the will of his good pleasure which is always 
carried out; but here is meant the will of his expression, which is not always 
carried out, for God permits the wicked to do many things opposed to his 
expressed will; that is, against his law, and afterwards punishes them 
according to their merits. “The apple of your eye,” a most delicate, though 
valuable article, requiring the greatest care, and, therefore, provided by 
nature with various coverings, as well as with brows and eye lashes; such 
are we, frail and delicate, and such is the care we stand in need of. “Protect 
me under the shadow of thy wings.” The same petition, under another 
figure. As the chickens are covered by the wings of the hen, are hidden, and 
lie securely under them, so that the birds of prey cannot hurt them; the just 
man prays to be so protected from his persecutors. 

9 “The face of the wicked,” signifies the sight of the wicked; as the wings 
of the hen cover the chickens, and prevent their being seen by the birds of 
prey; or it may mean the bite or the anger of the wicked, for their teeth, as 
well as their anger, are displayed in the faces. “Who have afflicted me,” 
means that the just man, having been so often and so severely bitten by the 
wicked, appeals to God’s protection, for fear of being entirely destroyed 
under the repeated biting. Such similes are of frequent occurrence in the 
Holy Scripture. “I will rejoice under the cover of thy wings,” Psalm 62; “He 
will overshadow thee with his shoulders: and under his wings thou shalt 
trust,” Psalm 90; and the Lord himself, in Mt. 23, “How often would I have 
gathered together thy children, as the hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and thou would not.” “My enemies have surrounded my soul.” The 
last argument drawn from the malice of his enemies. They have surrounded, 
pressed in upon me on every side. 

10 That is, they have no mercy, though they see me reduced to the last 
extremities. “Shut up their fat” is synonymous with, “Closing his bowels;” 
that is, having no mercy, according to 1 Jn. 3, “He that hath the substance of 
this world, and shall see his brother in need, and shall shut up his bowels 


from him: how doth the charity of God abide in him?” As fat increases, the 
bowels generally close; and the prophet chose the former expression, that 
he may not only declare the fact, but the cause of the bowels being closed, 
namely, the increase of the fat, which means, the wealth of this world, 
which causes man to be proud, to despise his neighbor, and thus spiritually 
“Shut up his bowels.” 

11 In order to show the malice of his enemies, he goes on to show how 
they assail him, now in one way, presently in quite a different manner, yet 
always in a destructive manner. One time “They cast me forth;” Now “they 
surround me:” those who just banished me from sharing or enjoying 
anything with them now seek me, surround me that they may overwhelm 
me with injuries; and the reason is, because “they have set their eyes 
bowing down to the earth;” meaning they have firmly resolved not to look 
up to God, who is in heaven, nor to fear him; but to look down on the earth 
alone and seek for the things that belong to it. 

12 They have not only surrounded me, but treated me with the greatest 
cruelty; with the same cruelty and avidity that a lion pounces on its prey, 
“and as a young lion dwelling in secret places;” the same idea repeated. 

13 Having explained the malice of his enemies, he asks of God, who 
alone can do it, to come and free him. “Arise, O Lord;” do not defer your 
help any longer, “disappoint him;” that wicked man, who like a lion laid 
hold on me to devour me, disappoint his teeth, that he may not fasten them 
in me and kill me. And, in fact, it is God alone that can “disappoint” the 
action of any one or thing, however violent; as he disappointed the teeth of 
the lions from hurting; Daniel, and the fury of the fire from consuming the 
three thrown into the furnace; a source of consolation to the just, who know 
God’s power to be equal to protect them from either the teeth of the lion or 
the flames of the furnace. “Supplant him.” Deceive him; make him, by thy 
wonderful providence, suppose that when he is fastening his teeth in his 
own flesh, he is fastening them in the flesh of the just. “Deliver my soul 
from the wicked.” Do not allow me to be killed by the wicked, raging like a 
roaring lion; but save me, protect me. “Thy sword;” some connect it with 
the preceding; others make it the beginning of the next sentence. If we 
adopt the reading of the Vulgate, the meaning is, deliver my soul from the 
wicked; to do which you must take “thy sword” from your enemies; 
meaning their power of harm. 


14 A prophetic imprecation, in which is predicted separation of the 
wicked from the just, the former obtaining the goods of this world, the latter 
those of the world to come. “divide them from the few;” separate the crowd 
of the wicked from “your little flock,” “in their life,” not only in the world 
to come, which is sure to them, but even in the present, which may be 
properly called “their life,’ which alone they love and seek, separating 
themselves from the just, who are dead to the world. The separation 
consists herein, that “their belly is filled from thy hidden stores;” that is, 
they fill their belly with the fruits and good things of the earth, supplied by 
God’s bounty, from his hidden treasures every succeeding year, and say it is 
their own portion. “They are full of children: and they have left to their little 
ones the rest of their substance.” They abound in children, to whom they 
leave the residue of what themselves cannot consume, for the children of 
this world look upon it as supreme happiness to abound in riches, and to be 
blessed with heirs to enjoy them. 

15 The difference herein consists, they covet an abundance of the good 
things of this world. “But I,” as well as the rest of the just, will “hunger 
after justice” here, to have satiety of glory and happiness hereafter; and, as I 
study to live in justice, in thy sight here, your glory will appear to me 
hereafter; and then will I be truly satisfied, having no more to seek or to 
desire. 


PSALM 17 


DAVID’S THANKS TO GOD FOR HIS DELIVERY 
FROM ALL HIS ENEMIES 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 What he expressed in one word, “my strength,” he now explains by 
several words, “my firmament, my refuge, my deliverer:” as if he said, I 
may justly call him my strength, when he is all the above names to me. 
When I lie down, he is my firmament; when I am in danger, he is my 
refuge; should I fall into the hands of the enemy, he will deliver me; and 
thus, in every respect, he is my strength and my courage. “My God is my 
helper, and in him will I put my trust: my protector and the horn of my 
salvation;” In the height of his affection to God, he repeats the epithets he 
used in the preceding verse, “my helper, my protector, and the horn of my 
salvation;” which correspond to “my firmament, my refuge, and my 
deliverer.” His “helper,” because he keeps him upright, prevents him from 
falling, (rock being the derivation of the word in Hebrew,) according to 
Psalm 39, “He has put my feet on a rock;” and he therefore most properly 
adds, “in him will I put my trust” as being the surest of all foundations. “My 
protector,” in the Hebrew, “my shield,” to protect him from his enemies: 
“the horn of my salvation:” a most familiar expression in the Scriptures, to 
signify the power or means of salvation; being a metaphor, taken from 
horned animals, who use their horns for protection; thus, in Psalm 131, “I 
will bring forth a horn to David.” I will make David all powerful to conquer 
his enemies; like a rampant bull, with his horns full grown, and not like a 
sluggish calf, that has not yet got them. Ezech. 39. “In that day a horn shall 
bud forth to the house of Israel.” Micheas 1:4, “I will make thy horn iron.” 
Lk. 1, “He hath raised up a horn of salvation to us.” God, then, is called a 
“horn of safety” to David, and to all the just, because through him they are 


powerfully armed against their enemies, by putting their strength not in 
themselves, but in the Divine help and assistance; in the spirit of the 
apostle, “I can do all things in him who strengtheneth me.” The expression, 
“horn of safety,” corresponds with, “and any deliverer,” for God delivers us 
through the “horn of safety:” that is, through his own saving power. Finally, 
the word, “my support,” comprises all the rest, and corresponds to “my 
strength:” for whosoever God supports, he frees, protects, and confirms. 

3 A conclusion from the preceding. I will, therefore, constantly praise 
God for so many benefits received; and in my difficulties, with unbounded 
confidence, will I apply to him, certain of being delivered from all manner 
of enemies. 

4—5 He now enters, in detail, on God’s favors to him. He was in manifest 
danger of death, when Saul was lying in wait for him, to kill him, which 
danger he describes in various metaphors. “The sorrows of death 
surrounded me.” I was surrounded by so many dangers, that I despaired of 
my corporal safety; and, therefore, depressed with the grief and trouble of 
mind, incident to those whose death is at hand; “and the torrents of iniquity 
troubled me:” The grief and trouble above named, from the number, that 
like a torrent invaded and “troubled me,” after the manner of those who are 
hurried down, and whirled about by a roaring torrent. “The sorrows of hell 
encompassed me,” a repetition of the first part of the preceding verse, with 
the substitution of “hell” for “death.” They are, however, synonymous, for 
before the death of Christ, all went to hell, though not the same part of it; 
and, therefore, death and hell meant the same; the sorrows of hell, then, 
mean such sorrow as those usually suffer who are about to depart from this 
world to the next; “and the snares of death prevented me:” a repetition of 
“the torrents of iniquity troubled me.” For, as David was troubled with the 
“sorrows of death,” by reason of the multitude of wicked ones rising up 
against him, so “the snares of death” that “prevented” [encompassed] him, 
was the cause of the pains of hell to him. By the “snares of death,” he 
means the conspiracies of the wicked against him; and thus the meaning of 
the two verses is, that David, reflecting on his imminent danger of death, 
from the open invasion of his enemies rushing on him, like a roaring 
torrent, carrying everything before it—as well as from the conspiracies of 
the same enemies, in lurk for him, with snares, as for the unwary—was in 
great trouble. 


6 Having told the extent of his danger, he now says that he had recourse 
to God through prayer, and that he was heard. “In my affliction.” In the 
height of my troubles from Saul’s persecution, and in many similar troubles, 
“T called upon the Lord,” in whom I am wont to put my entire confidence; 
“and I cried to my God.” A repetition in much use with David. “And he 
heard my voice from his holy temple.” My prayer reached the very summit 
of heaven, which is the temple of God; not made by human hands; truly 
holy, and can neither be violated nor polluted; “and my cry before him came 
into his ears.” A repetition, and to some extent an explanation, of the 
preceding verse; as much as to say, my importunity bursting forth with great 
affection, poured forth in his sight; that is, poured forth by me, with God 
before my eyes, has been heard. 

7 The effect of having been heard by God, for he received such help from 
him against his enemies as enabled him to master and destroy them, and get 
possession again of his kingdom. The anger of God towards his enemies is 
most poetically described, for as the entire kingdom is in confusion when 
the king is angry, and makes preparation for war; so, when the King of the 
whole world is angry, the whole world is confused; and especially the three 
visible elements, earth, air, and water. He does not mean to imply that these 
three elements were actually confused, though the words seem to mean so 
much; but he means to tell us that such is God’s anger, that it can rock the 
earth to its very foundations; that it can cause in the air constant storms, 
dark clouds, thunder and lightning; and lastly, that it can so dry up the 
fountains, and the rivers, and the sea itself, so as to expose the caverns and 
the sources of the fountains. Beginning with the earth. “The earth shook and 
trembled; the foundations were troubled, and were moved, because he was 
angry with them.” When God is angry with the earth, every bit of it shakes 
and trembles, not only on its surface, but to its very center. And such 
concussion ensues not only when God is angry, but also when he makes 
known his presence on earth, for the earth is then in fearful reverence, 
acknowledging the majesty of the Creator. Thus, on the resurrection of 
Christ, there was a great motion of the earth; the same happened at his 
death; and in another Psalm we read, “At the presence of the Lord the earth 
was moved.” “Because he was angry with them;” not with the earth and the 
mountains, but with the people living thereon, and that by reason of their 
sins. 


8 A further explanation of God’s action on the earth, when he chooses to 
show his presence thereon, making the earth not only to tremble, but even 
to smoke and to burn, which, Exod. 20 and Hebrews 12, tell us happened 
when he gave the law on Mount Sinai, “There went up a smoke in his 
wrath;” that is, in his anger he kindled such a fire on earth that created an 
immense smoke, “and a fire flamed from his face;” heat and smoke were 
accompanied by a destructive fire; “coals were kindled by it;” the anger of 
God made it burn so as to turn the whole earth into live coals, as he says in 
another place, Psalm 103, “Who looketh on the earth, and makes it tremble: 
who touches the mountains, and they smoke.” 

9 Passing from the earth to the air, he shows what happens there when 
God wishes to manifest his presence or his anger. God is said to bow the 
heavens when he lets down a cloud in which he appears. The clouds 
ordinarily appear as a part of the heavens, and it is in a cloud God was wont 
to show himself, as appears from Num. 9, 1 Kings 3:8, Mt. 17, and in other 
places. “He bowed the heavens, and came down;” this means he let down a 
cloud, and showed himself in or through it; “And darkness was under his 
feet.” God dwelt in the cloud, as if he had darkness under his feet; all 
metaphorical expressions, to give us to understand that God may be present 
without one seeing him. 

10 He goes on describing God’s action on the air, when he means to 
display his anger to man. He brings before us God in the shape of a man in 
arms, on a chariot, moving with the greatest velocity, and discharging his 
weapons against his enemies. The clouds are his chariot, according to Psalm 
103: “Thou makest the clouds thy chariot, who walkest upon the wings of 
the winds.” The swiftest winds are his horses, who carry the clouds hither 
and thither. His weapons are the lightning that he shoots from the clouds. A 
truly wonderful description! No chariot lighter than the clouds, no horse 
fleeter than the wind, no weapons compared to the thunder of heaven. The 
chariots, too, fight from a vantage ground, whence they can harm without 
being harmed. “He ascended upon the Cherubim;” that is, God uses not 
only the clouds as a house or tent, but he uses them as a chariot, with the 
Cherubim as charioteers, and the winds as his horses. He is said “to ascend 
upon the Cherubim,” and “to fly on the wings of the winds:” that we may 
understand that he is not governed by, but that he governs the charioteers; 
and that he is the principal mover and guide both of the chariot and its 


driver. These expressions hold too, because God uses the services of the 
Angels in moving the clouds, which are a sort of aerial and most rapid 
chariots, as being drawn by the winds, a sort of winged quadrupeds, and, 
therefore, instead of walking, fly, and that fleeter than any bird. 

11 Lest it may be supposed that God appeared visibly in the clouds, as he 
would in a chariot, he says he was invisibly present, and for that purpose 
made use of dark clouds, as a symbol of his being invisible. There is in 
these words a most elegant and poetic metaphor. “He made darkness his 
covert.” God so wrapped himself up in the dark clouds, that he lay as if in a 
hiding place, the dark clouds acting the part of a screen to him. “His 
pavilion round about him,” the same clouds being like a tent round about 
him, covering him on all sides. “Dark waters in the clouds of the air,” the 
tent above named being a dark cloud, as dark as those fully charged with 
rain, and when so dense and aqueous, may not improperly be called “dark 
waters in the clouds of the air.” 

12 A description of the celestial warfare from the clouds, as if they were 
the armed chariots of the Deity. At the word of God the cloud opens, hail 
and lightning, like red hot coals, are at once projected. “At the brightness 
that was before him, the clouds passed.” Beautiful! The clouds burst by 
reason of the brightness of the latent Deity, as if they could not stand such 
brightness, and therefore burst and dissolve in his presence, vanish and pass 
away. “Hail and coals of fire” issue forth in abundance from the rupture. It 
happened in Pharaoh’s time, Exod, chap. 9, “And the hail and fire mixed 
with it drove on together.” The same happened in Josue’s wars against the 
five kings, Jos. 10, and on various other occasions. 

13 A repetition of the above in different language. The cloud bursts, the 
dreadful crash called thunder is heard, generally followed by the 
thunderbolt. It is elegantly styled “His voice,” not only because God alone 
can produce or emit it, but because the sound is so great and so terrific, that 
to God alone it should be attributed as his own voice. Hence, God himself 
says to Job, 40, “If you have an arm like God, and if you thunder with like 
voice.” “And the highest gave his voice,” from which proceeded hail and 
lightning like red hot coals. 

14 An explanation of the preceding verses, particularly of the words, 
“coals of fire.” These coals of fire were sent out on the bursting of the 
clouds, because God “Sent forth his arrows,” meaning his lightning. “And 


multiplied” them, and in such manner “Scattered and confused his 
enemies.” 

15 God’s wonderful action on the waters next. They were suddenly and 
miraculously dried up. It happened in the Red Sea, and in the Jordan, as we 
read in Exod. 14, and Josue 4, on which occasions the bottom of the sea and 
of the river was exposed; which bottom is called here “The foundations of 
the world,” because they are so much lower than the surface of the land. 
“The fountains of waters appeared.” At God’s bidding, the waters were 
dried up, and then appeared the bottom of the fountains, and of the rivers, 
and of the sea; and thus “The foundations,” or the lowest parts of the earth, 
“Were discovered.” “At thy rebuke, O Lord.” What dried them? God’s 
rebuke—his order. How did he rebuke them? “At the blast of the spirit of 
thy wrath.” A metaphorical and poetical appellation of the wind, through 
whose agency, God in his anger, and for the purpose of rebuke, dried up the 
waters; for the Scripture tells us, Exod. 14, that it was by a scorching wind 
that the waters of the Red Sea were dried up. Thus, what he might have 
simply expressed as follows, You, Lord, by a most powerful wind, dried up 
the waters of the sea; he expresses in a more elegant and figurative manner, 
when he says, You rebuked the waters for hindering the passage of your 
people; you blew on them in the spirit of your wrath, and at once they fled; 
as he expresses it in Psalm 113, “What ailed thee, O sea, that thou didst 
flee?” 

16 He now returns to relate God’s kindness to him in delivering him from 
his enemies. From the seventh verse to the present, he dwelt entirely on the 
power of God; and as he commenced by saying, “The torrents of iniquity 
troubled me,” and spoke in the foregoing verse of God’s spirit drying up the 
waters, so as to expose the bottom of the sea, and of the rivers, following up 
the same metaphor, he says now, “He sent from on high and took me.” He 
reached out his hand from on high to the very depth of the torrent, and 
“Took me,” and thus brought me out from “Many waters;” that is to say, 
rescued me, drowned and overwhelmed in a multiplicity of troubles. 

17 What he said in a metaphorical sense in the last verse, he now explains 
in ordinary language; the words, “they were too strong for me,” must be 
taken in an imperfect sense, according to St. Jerome; for he assigns a reason 
why he had more need of the assistance of God, as his enemies were 
stronger than himself. 


18 God’s goodness acknowledged again. My enemies, without any 
provocation, were the first to injure me; attacked me off my guard, 
“prevented,” (that is, surrounded,) me without my knowing it; but the Lord 
was watching for me, and rendered all their machinations harmless. 

19 Again and again he brings up his delivery. To show how deeply God’s 
goodness was fixed in his mind. “He brought me into a large place.” When I 
was angustiated in a place where I may be easily overcome he brought me 
into “a large place,” where I may roam about at pleasure, having my 
enemies at a distance. “He saved me because he was well pleased with me.” 
My salvation from so many imminent dangers was all owing to his 
immense mercy in so loving me. For though David presently will put his 
own merits forward, he well knew that these very merits are God’s 
gratuitous gifts. 

20—24 Having praised God for having delivered him from his enemies, he 
now adds that his delivery will be always sure to him, not only through 
mercy, but even through justice, because he not only hitherto did, but for 
the future will, lead the life of the just. For God, just in himself, loves, 
helps, and protects the just, “will reward me according to my justice.” 
Having done so heretofore, he will continue to reward me according to my 
merit, “Any according to the cleanness of my hands.” As I feel my justice 
not only in my heart but in my hands; that is, to just within and without, just 
in my heart, just in my actions, so God will reward me before himself and 
before men, and will guard me within and without. Is not this presumption? 
Why trumpet so his own merits? There is no presumption when the thing is 
done with sincerity, and God acknowledged to be the author of all our 
merit. Nehemias did so, so did Esdras, Ezechias, Isaias, and Esther. But 
how could David make such assertions? He who had been guilty of murder 
and adultery! He who exclaimed, Psalm 18, “Who can understand sins? 
From my secret ones cleanse me, O Lord;” and, in Psalm 113, “For in thy 
sight no man living shall be justified.” This objection leads some to think 
that David does not speak absolutely of his own justice, but of the justice of 
his cause, as compared with that of his enemies; others will have it that he 
limits his justice to his having remained in the true faith which his enemies 
did not, but the expressions, “Because I have kept the ways of the Lord;” 
“All his judgments are in nay sight;” “I shall be spotless with him,” are 
adverse to these opinions. We must only say, then, that David upholds his 


justice, inasmuch as he always had a sincere desire of serving God, and a 
firm purpose of never violating his law, and should he chance to slip, that 
he at once repented, and sincerely returned to God. The expression, “Who 
can understand sins?” may be understood of venial sins that are not 
inconsistent with justice; and the words, “For in thy sight no man living 
shall be justified,” may be understood of that justice which man may have 
independent of grace. For in such manner can no man be justified, for the 
just are only so through God’s sanctifying grace. 

25-26 A reason for his having said he would get according to his justice 
from God, because God gives to every one according to his works. He 
speaks to God here, “With the holy thou wilt be holy;” with the pious and 
the merciful thou wilt deal kindly and mercifully. To the man who is 
innocent, that is, who doeth no injury, thou wilt do no injury, nor permit 
others to do it. “With the elect thou wilt be elect;” with the sincere and pure 
minded, (for such is the meaning of the Hebrew,) you will deal sincerely 
and candidly; “And with the perverse thou wilt be perverted:” he who 
showeth not mercy shall not meet with mercy from you; who harms shall be 
harmed by you; who acts not honestly, but roguishly, him will you similarly 
deal with. 

27 He explains the two last verses, as if he said: “With the holy, thou wilt 
be holy; and with the innocent thou wilt be innocent:” because “Thou wilt 
save the humble people;” that is, because humility, the guardian of all 
virtues, is most pleasing to you, and to all humble souls you give your 
grace; but, “with the perverse thou wilt be perverted;” because you “will 
bring down the eyes of the proud;” that is, because pride, the queen of 
vices, is highly displeasing to thee, and, therefore, you always raise up the 
humble, and level all the proud. He makes special mention of the eyes here, 
because it is in them and the eyebrows that pride mostly shows itself. 

28 Having spoken highly of his own justice and purity, he now points out 
their sources; and, therefore, praises God, especially as it was from him he 
had light, strength, and every other virtue. “For thou lightest my lamp, O 
Lord:” from thee I have the beginning of all good, which is light to 
distinguish true happiness from false, and true evils from false ones; for the 
first wound inflicted on human nature by original sin, was ignorance of the 
real good; and, therefore, the first cure begins by Divine light; “Thou 
lightest my lamp:” you alone light up the interior eye of my heart. “O my 


God, enlighten my darkness.” Father of lights, the true light, in whom there 
is no darkness, as you have hitherto lighted up the inward eyes of my heart, 
proceed now to enlighten my darkness by banishing it completely. For 
without the grace of God to enlighten us, all is pure darkness in our hearts, 
so far as supernatural mysteries are concerned. 

29 The particle “for” is frequently redundant in the Psalms, so is the 
particle “and,” which requires to be noted, that a connection with something 
foregoing may not be looked for. The prophet having said that he had got 
from God that light, that is, the beginning of good works and true justice, 
now adds, that he got also courage and strength to do or to avoid those 
things such light prompted him to. “By thee I shall be delivered from 
temptation.” Relying on thy assistance to strengthen me, I will overcome all 
temptation, and conquer all evil; “Through my God I shall go over a wall.” 
Depending on the same divine assistance, and strengthened from the same 
source, I will accomplish everything, however difficult, were it even the 
surmounting of a lofty wall. 

30 The reason why he has received so much light and strength from God, 
and why he so confides in him, is because God is true, good, and the 
protector of all that confide in him; and because he is the only true God, 
true Lord, from whom such things can be expected. “His way is undefiled;” 
that God of mine, whose way is undefiled, who is most holy, and acts most 
justly. “The words of the Lord are fire tried.” As gold is tried and proved in 
the fire, so the promises of the Lord are most certain and proved. 

31 Another reason for confiding in him, for expecting light and strength 
from him, he alone being our true God. Whence we learn that our God 
alone is the true God, and as such that he is the true, firm, and solid rock in 
which we may safely confide and rest; and all who confide in any other 
thing must of necessity be deceived and confounded. 

32 He now comes to mention in particular the gifts he got from God, by 
means of which he got freed from his enemies, and got possession again of 
his kingdom. He places strength and innocence first, two virtues rarely 
united, for the strong are always too ready to injure the weak. David, 
however, was truly strong, yet truly innocent, so much so, that even though 
it was in his power, he would not slay his enemy Saul. 

33-34 He gives the particulars of the expression, “Girt me with strength,” 
by telling us how God bestowed on him wonderful agility in his feet, 


dexterity in his hands, and strength in his arms. The feet of the stag were 
not more nimble in topping the highest mountains, as he expresses it, “In 
setting himself upon high places;” as he proved, when in his flight from 
Saul, he was obliged to shelter in the highest and most inaccessible tops of 
the mountains. He adds, that his hands were trained to battle; and that he 
had arms of brass, to signify his strength and skill in military matters, of 
which there can be no doubt, if we only read the First and Second Books of 
Kings. The stone from his sling, fixed in the very head of Goliath, bears 
testimony to his dexterity, as do the bears and the lions killed by the mere 
strength of his arms. 

35 He declares now his innocence, of which he had already spoken, when 
he said, ver. 32, “Thou hast made my way blameless;” for, as God was 
pleased to give him the grace of living blameless, he, therefore, constantly 
protected him; “Thou hast given me the protection of thy salvation;” for the 
celerity of foot, the dexterity of hand, and strength of arm against the king 
and his whole army would have been of little value, had he not had “The 
protection of salvation” too, that is, the divine protection to save him, and 
“the right hand (of God) to hold him up,” and support him. “And thy 
discipline hath corrected me to the end, and thy discipline the same shall 
teach me.” This, too, goes to show the innocence or “the blameless way” of 
David. I not only had the benefit of your protection, but your discipline; that 
is, your knowledge, which is had from the study of your law, so directed 
me, that I could not go astray; and when there was fear I might stray, by 
studying and inspecting it diligently “I got corrected,” set right, and so 
persevered to the end. “And thy discipline the same shall teach me.” By 
such discipline we may also understand the correction of a father, in which 
spirit God sometimes chastised David by temporary calamities, when, 
through human frailty, he would fall into some defects. 

36 He proceeds to relate his victories, attributing them all to God; you 
have made me advance at a rapid pace in enlarging my kingdom, and I am 
not yet tired. 

37-38 These expressions, spoken in the future time, do not belong to it, 
but to the past tense, as will appear from the following verse. 

39 Hence it appears the prophet in the two preceding verses spoke of the 
past. As I said, “I will pursue after my enemies and overtake them:” God 
helped me to do it, for “He girded me with strength” to fight, and “subdued 


under me;” that is, made those fall, “that rose up against me.” “Girding with 
strength” is a common expression in the Scripture; thus, in Psalm 64, 
“Being girded with power who troublest the depths of the sea;” and, in 
Psalm 92, “The Lord is clothed with strength, and hath girded himself;” 
and, Isaias 51, “Put on strength, O thou arm of the Lord;” and, finally, in 
Lk. 24, “But stay you in the city till you be endowed with power from on 
high.” He gives him to understand that, as strength and courage are of more 
value in a battle than the sword and helmet, the praise of the victory should 
be given more to the giver of the former than of the latter. 

AO He returns to the same thing over and over, attributing the flight of his 
enemies to God’s interference entirely. 

41 Another cause of the victory assigned, for God not only heard his 
prayers, but he refused to listen to those of his adversaries, though they put 
them up to him. 

42 He speaks now of the remnant of his enemies. I have conquered them; 
but if any handful remain, I will crush them into the smallest pieces, and 
scatter them as dust is carried before the wind; and sweep them from the 
earth, as the mud of the streets is hurried along by a vehement wind. 

43 That had been done already; for, before he wrote this Psalm, he had 
been delivered from the “contradictions” and rebellion “of the people;” and 
“was made head of the gentiles;” that is, became master of the kingdom. We 
are, therefore, to suppose him using the future tense for the past, a thing 
usual in the Hebrew, or he insinuates a continuation of past favors of that 
sort. 

44-45 He had just reason for asking “to be delivered from the 
contradictions of his people,” having met with more fidelity and allegiance 
from some of the gentiles, than from the children of the people of Israel. A 
prophecy manifestly applying to Christ, rejected by the Jews, acknowledged 
by the gentiles. “The people which I knew not:” the Gabaonites, the Gethei, 
and others whom I knew not as brothers, “served me:” “at the hearing of the 
ear they have obeyed me,” at once, most promptly, the moment they heard 
the command. “The children that are strangers;” that is, the degenerate in 
their morals, “lied to me;” that is, deceived me, gave me sham obedience. 
“They have faded away;” fallen from me like dried leaves; that is, they have 
not behaved properly and fairly by me; alluding to the rebellion of 
Absalom, under the son of Bochrus, and others, “and have halted from their 


paths.” The children of adultery, who give sham service, “halt from their 
paths;” that is, turn from the straight path, in which they should have 
walked. 

46 A conclusion of praise. Now, it appears that the Lord does live, and as 
he lives, so may he always live; and “let the God of my salvation be 
exalted.” 

47 May that God who avenged the injuries offered me, and subdued the 
people who rebelled against me, and delivered me from the plots and 
attacks of my raging enemies, Saul and Absalom, be exalted. 

48 A prayer for the continuation of the divine favors; namely, that he may 
be so “lifted up above them that rise up against him,” that they may struggle 
in vain when they cannot possibly reach so high, and thus, that he may be 
delivered “from the unjust man.” 

A9 Therefore, for this reason, “I will give glory;” that is, with praise will I 
acknowledge thy favors, not privately, but openly, before the whole body of 
the people, that all may learn to put their trust in the Lord. 

50 May God increase and multiply safety of body, soul, and all other 
things beside, to the king he hath chosen; and may he deal everlasting 
mercy to David who has been ordered by him to be anointed as king, and to 
all his successors forever. Which prayer was fulfilled in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, who reigneth, and will reign for all eternity. Amen. 


PSALM 18 


THE WORKS OF GOD SHOW FORTH HIS 
GLORY: HIS LAW IS GREATLY TO BE 
ESTEEMED AND LOVED 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Being about to institute a comparison between the law of God and his 
heavens, and thence to extol his law, he sets out by saying, that such are the 
grandeur of the heavens, that they at once proclaim the grandeur of their 
Maker. The heavens show forth the glory of God;” that is to say, the 
heavens preeminently, beyond all the other works of God, by their grandeur 
and beauty make his glory known to us; “and the firmament declareth the 
work of his hands.” The same repeated, for heavens and firmament signify 
the same thing, namely, the whole celestial display, consisting of son, moon, 
Stars, etc., for we read in Genesis, that “God called the firmament heaven,” 
and in it placed the sun, moon, and stars. The word “heaven,” and 
“heavens,” are used indiscriminately in the Psalms, and governed by verbs 
in the plural, as well as the singular number, as are all nouns of multitude. 
The firmament, comprising all the heavenly bodies, announces and declares 
to men the work of the hands of God; that is his principal and most 
beautiful work, from which we may form some idea of his greatness and his 
glory. 

2 What a beautiful announcement is that of God’s glory by the heavens. 
For three reasons. First because they announce it incessantly. Second, 
because they do it in the language of all nations. Third, because they 
announce it to the whole world. How do they do it incessantly? This verse 
shows us how, for the heavens announce his glory day and night by the 
beauty of the sun in the day, and that of the stars by night; but as the days 


and nights pass away, and are succeeded by others, the Psalmist most 
beautifully and poetically imagines one day having performed his course, 
and spent it in announcing the glory of God, and then hands over the duty to 
the following day to do likewise; and so with the night, having done her 
part, gives in charge to the following night to do the same; and thus, “Day 
to day uttereth speech:” when its course has run, it warns the following to 
be ready, “And night to night indicates knowledge.” When the night too has 
finished her task of praising God, she warns the following to be ready for 
the duty; and thus, without intermission, without interruption, day and night 
fall in, and lead the choir in chanting the praises of their Creator. 

3 He now proves that the preaching of the heavens is delivered in all 
languages, that is to say, can be understood by all nations, as if the heavens 
spoke in the language of every one of them: because all nations, when they 
behold the beauty and the excellence of the heavens, cannot but understand 
the excellence and the superiority of him who made them. 

4 The third source of praise of the eloquence of the heavens is, that they 
announce God’s glory, not only without intermission, and in all languages, 
but they do it, furthermore, all over the world. By sound is not meant noise, 
but the announcement of that glory that arises from beholding the beauty of 
the heavenly bodies. “Into all the earth,” and “Into the ends of the world,” 
mean the same, and is only a repetition of frequent use in the Psalms. St. 
Paul quotes this passage in proof of the preaching of Christ having reached 
all nations; from which we are to understand, that the apostles are 
allegorically meant here by the heavens. And in truth, the holy apostles and 
other holy preachers of the word, may deservedly be so compared to the 
heavens. For, by contemplation they are raised above the earth, ample 
through their charity, splendid through their wisdom, always serene through 
their peace of mind, through their intelligence quickly moved by obedience, 
thundering in their reproofs, flashing by their miracles, profuse in their gifts 
to others; and, in the spirit of true liberality, seeking nothing from them; 
free from the slightest speck, as regards sanctity of life; and, finally, the 
resting place of the supreme king, by reason of their perfect sanctity. “For 
the soul of the just is the seat of wisdom.” 

5 Though the whole heavens declare the glory of God, the most splendid 
object in them, the sun, does so especially. The sun, then, being the most 
excellent object in the entire world, there God “Set his tabernacle.” He calls 


it a tabernacle, not a house, because he dwells there only for a while, during 
this short time of our peregrination, when we see him “Through a glass,” 
the glass of creatures, of which the sun is the principal. But when we shall 
come to our country, we shall see God, not “In his tabernacle in the sun,” 
but in his own home, the home of eternity. The prophet proves that God 
“Set his tabernacle in the sun,” by three arguments: the first, derived from 
its beauty, the second, from its strength, the third, from its beneficence. 
“And he as a bridegroom coming out of his bride chamber.” Here is the 
argument from his beauty. He rises, beautiful, bright, ornamented as a 
bridegroom in his wedding garments; and what can be grander, more 
beautiful, or more striking than the rising sun? 

6 A second argument front the sun’s power and strength, which performs 
an immeasurable journey daily at such speed, without the smallest fatigue. 
“He rejoiced as a giant,” or as a stout, robust person, full of alacrity, (for 
such is the force of the Hebrew,) such as is peculiar to those who enter on 
anything with pleasure. “His going out is from the end of heaven, and his 
circuit even to the end thereof.” By the end of heaven is meant the east, for 
there he rises, and never stops till he comes there again; and thus, “His 
circuit is even to the end thereof: and there is no one that can hide himself 
from his heat.” The last argument, taken from the service rendered unto all 
created things by the sun. For the sun, by his enlivening heat, so fosters and 
nourishes all things, that he may be called the common parent of all things, 
on land and in the sea. Hence, the sun so assiduously and carefully traverses 
the entire globe, visits all creation, “That nothing can hide itself;” that is, 
lose a share of his wonderful favors. 

7 The comparison is now applied. Beautiful are the heavens, more 
beautiful is the sun, but far and away more beautiful is the law of the Lord. 
Bright are the heavens, more bright is the sun, but much more bright is the 
law of the Lord. Useful are the heavens to man, more useful is the sun, but 
more useful than any is the law of the Lord. He then enumerates six 
encomiums of the divine law. First, “The law of the Lord is unspotted, 
converting souls.” Most beautiful is the law of the Lord, without spot, 
without stain tolerating nothing sinful, as the laws of man do; and thus, 
when properly studied and considered, brings the soul to love it, and 
consequently to love God, its author. The second encomium is in the words, 
“The testimony of the Lord is faithful, giving wisdom to little ones.” By 


“testimony” we are to understand the same law, because, in the Scriptures, 
and especially in the Psalms, God’s law is not only called the law, the 
precept, the commandment, and the like, which other writers also apply to 
it; but is further styled the testimony, the justice, the justification, the 
judgment, as any one can see, especially in Psalm 118. It is called the 
“testimony,” because it bears testimony to men, what the will of God is, 
what he requires of us, what punishments he has in store for the wicked, 
what rewards for the just. He says then, “The testimony of the Lord is 
faithful;” that is, God’s law, that will most assuredly reward the good and 
punish the wicked. “Giving wisdom to little ones;” that means, giving to the 
poor in understanding the light of prudence to direct them in doing good, 
and avoiding evil. By “little ones” he means those who do not abound in the 
wisdom of the world; and by “wisdom” he means that spiritual prudence 
that helps us to reform our habits, and mould them to the shape of the law 
of God. 

8 The third encomium on the divine law is, that once we begin to love it, 
of which the first encomium treats, and to observe it, as treated of in the 
second, it diffuses a most extraordinary joy in the person, for nothing can be 
pleasanter than a good conscience. “The justices of the Lord;” that is, his 
law, his commandments, being most just, and making the observer of them 
just, “are right” and gladful; that is, “rejoicing the hearts;” for upright hearts 
harmonize with “right” precepts; and they, therefore, are glad, and rejoice 
when an occasion offers for the observance of the commandments. The 
fourth encomium is, “The commandment of the Lord is lightsome, 
enlightening the eyes.” The law of the Lord, through the bright light of 
divine wisdom, illuminates our intellectual vision, because it makes us 
understand God’s will, and what is really good and really bad. God’s law 
illuminates also in a preparatory manner, for wisdom will not approach the 
malevolent soul; and nothing proves such an obstacle to our knowing God, 
which is the essence of wisdom, as impurity of heart. “Blessed are the clean 
of heart, for they shall see God.” 

9 The fifth encomium is, that the law of the Lord causes the above named 
goods to be not only temporal but eternal; for the fear of the Lord, that 
makes one tremble at the idea of offending God, “endures forever and 
ever:” as to its reward, the rewards to be had from the observance of the law 
do not terminate with death, but hold forever, as he says in Psalm 9, “The 


patience of the poor shall not perish forever.” Both Greek and Hebrew 
imply, that the fear spoken of here is not that of a slave, but that of a child, 
without any admixture of servility; that of which Psalm 111 speaks, 
“Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord; he shall delight exceedingly in his 
commandments.” For he who works from servile fear does not observe the 
commandments freely, but unwillingly; but he who is influenced by filial 
fear “Delights exceedingly in his commandments;” that is, is most anxious 
and desirous to observe them. The last encomium is, that the law of the 
Lord, being true and just in itself, needs no justification from any other 
quarter. “The judgments of the Lord are true, justified in themselves.” “The 
judgments of the Lord”—meaning his commandments, because through 
them God judges man, and they are the standard and the rule whereby to 
distinguish virtue from vice, and good works from bad—”are justified in 
themselves;” they require no one to prove they are just, the pure fact of their 
being God’s commands being quite sufficient for it. Along with that, the ten 
commandments, that are mainly alluded to here being nothing more than 
the principles of the natural law, so abound in justice, that they hold in all 
times, places, and circumstances, so as to admit of no dispensation; whereas 
other laws are obliged to yield betimes to circumstances. 

10 The conclusion from the foregoing. Since God’s law is so good, so 
much preferable to all the riches and delicacies of this world, for they are 
“More to be desired than gold and many precious stones: and sweeter than 
honey and the honey comb;” that is, not only sweeter than honey itself, but 
sweeter than it is in its purest state, when it is overflowing the honeycomb. 
The word honey comb is introduced to correspond with the words, “many 
precious stones,” in the first part of the verse. How far removed is this truth 
from the ideas of the carnal! What a number of such people to be found 
who, for a small lucre, or a trifling gratification, are ready to despise God’s 
commandments! And yet, nothing can be more true than that the 
observance of God’s law is of more service, and confers greater happiness 
than any amount of wealth or worldly pleasure. 

11 He proves by an example, or rather by his own experience, the truth of 
what he asserted. For, says he, your servant knows it by his own experience, 
having received innumerable favors from you, so long as he observed your 
commandments. 


12 Having stated that he observed the commandments of God, he now 
corrects himself, and excepts sins of ignorance, which can hardly be 
guarded against, such as arise from human frailty. 

13 The meaning of “From those of others spare thy servant,” is not to ask 
of God to forgive us the sins of others, in which sense this passage is 
commonly quoted but we ask God to protect us from the company of the 
wicked. For men of good will, such as David was, should especially guard 
against being ignorant of their own offenses, and especially against being 
seduced by the wicked; and the meaning of the prayer is, from those of 
others, that is, from men of other habits, “Spare thy servant;” that is, by 
sparing him, keep those ill disposed people from the friendship of thy 
servant. He next assigns a reason for his fear of keeping up any familiarity 
with the wicked, for if those bad men “shall have no dominion over me,” 
that is to say, by their familiarity get no hold of and master me, and thus 
bring me to act with them, “then shall I be without spot,” and “cleansed 
from the greatest sin;’ namely, mortal sin; for every mortal sin may be 
called “the greatest crime,” because it turns us away from our good and 
great God; and directly leads us to the fearful punishment of hell. 

14 Then shall I not only “be without spot,” but even the words of my 
mouth will be agreeable; and the hymns I chant to your praise, both with 
heart and voice, will be always pleasing to thee, coming as they will from a 
clear heart and simple mouth. May my canticles find favor with thee, 
through your own grace, and not through my merits; for, if I am “without 
spot,” “cleansed from the greatest sin,” and if my words are “such as may 
please,” the whole is thy gift, thy work, thy action, thou who art “my helper, 
my Redeemer:” my helper in prosperity, my Redeemer in adversity. 


PSALM 19 


A PRAYER FOR THE KING 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Whereas David does not mention any one’s name, there is no doubt, but 
he addresses himself to him on whom all the longings of the just and the 
predictions of the prophets were centered. And, as if he were beholding 
Christ on the approach of his passion, arming himself with prayer, on 
coming forward to fight with the devil, he exclaims, “May the Lord hear 
thee in the day of tribulation:” that is, in your passion, when, as the apostle 
has it, Heb. 5, “Who offering up prayers and supplications, with a strong 
cry and tears, to him that was able to save him from death, was heard for his 
reverence.” He was heard, however, not by escaping death, but by dying 
that he may destroy death; and by rising, restore life; and so that shame may 
be turned into glory, and mortality into immortality, as he says himself, Jn. 
17, “Father, the hour is come, glorify thy Son;” and this is the hearing of 
which the prophet speaks, on which the following bears, “May the name of 
the God of Jacob protect thee.” By the word “name,” we are to understand 
the invocation, as we have in the last chapter of Mk. “In my name they will 
cast out devils.” It may also signify power or authority, as Jn. 5, “I have 
come in the name of my Father.” Or it may simply mean, God himself; for 
in the Scriptures the word “name” is used for the person to whom it 
belongs, as when St. Peter, Acts 4, says, “For there is no other name under 
heaven, given to men, whereby we must be saved.” He adds, “the name of 
the God of Jacob,” to signify the people of God, of whom Christ is the 
head; as if he said, May the God of his people protect thee; for if the head 
be protected, the whole body of the people will be consequently saved. We 
seek protection from the enemies’ weapons, for fear we may be hurt by 
them; and then, indeed, they would have been truly hurtful, could they have 


obstructed Christ’s resurrection, his name, or his religion, or the extension 
or propagation of his Church. 

2 The sanctuary means Sion, as will presently appear, and was called 
holy by reason of the Ark of the Testament being placed on it. But another 
Sion, the heavenly one, would seem to be intended here, that of which the 
apostle speaks, Heb. 12, “But you are come to mount Sion, and to the city 
of the living God, that heavenly Jerusalem.” Sion is introduced here to 
show that God beholds everything, as if from some elevated look out, (for 
such is the meaning of the word Sion,) whence he can easily behold Christ 
in his struggles, and supply him with reinforcements; and a place so high, 
from whence everything can be so easily seen, is not the mountain bearing 
that name, but the celestial Sion and thus, “May he send thee help from the 
sanctuary,” means from the highest heavens whence he beholds all things; 
“And defend thee out of Sion,” that is, from his lofty watch tower, from 
which he observes you. 

3 Since our Lord, when about to combat the enemy of the human race, 
had recourse not only to prayer, but also to sacrifice; that is, not only prayed 
in words, but sacrificed in reality, and, as he had alluded to his prayer by the 
expression, “May the Lord hear thee;” he now touches on the sacrifice by 
saying, “May he be mindful of all thy sacrifices.” May he not despise them, 
but may he remember and regard them; “and may thy whole burnt offering 
be made fat.” May it be acceptable, as acceptable as the holocaust of fatted 
animals, for the fatter the better; and the more perfect an animal is, the more 
valuable is the holocaust. Hence, Daniel, chap. 3, “And as in thousands of 
fat lambs, so let our sacrifice be made in thy sight this day that it may 
please thee.” Now, Christ offered many sacrifices, and at last a holocaust, 
and therefore the prophet says, “May he be mindful of all thy sacrifices.” 
The many sacrifices are his numerous sufferings for the glory of God, 
whilst among us; the holocaust is that in which he ultimately offered 
himself up entirely, by dying on the cross; and thus, the meaning is, may the 
Lord always remember the passion and death of Christ. This would appear 
to be rather a prophecy than a prayer; in God’s sight, the passion of Christ, 
even from the beginning of the world, was always before him; is now, and 
ever will be before him; and is the source of infinite blessings to us. 

4 The object of both prayer and sacrifice declared, that is, may God hear 
thee, and accept of thy sacrifice; that you may come at the end you seek, 


and accomplish what you desire, and that there may be no one to mar you 
therein. “May he give thee according to thy own heart.” Give you your 
wish, your heart’s desire, “And confirm all thy counsels:” carry out all your 
plans, further all your wishes, confirm all your desires; thus the meaning 
will be, may God hear thee, and receive thy sacrifice; that you may upset 
the machinations of the devil, redeem man from bondage, and give eternal 
life to those that believe in thee; for that such was the desire of Christ’s 
heart, on such did his whole wisdom and deliberations turn, is evident from 
the gospel, Jn. 1:3, “For this purpose the Son of God appeared, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil:” and St. Paul, 1 Tim. 1, “Christ came 
into this world to save sinners:” and the Lord himself says, Lk. 12, “The 
Son of Man came to seek and save what was lost.” 

5 When our prayer shall have been granted, when you shall have 
conquered the enemy, “We will rejoice” interiorly as well as exteriorly, “In 
thy salvation;” that is, for your safe return from the war, in which safety we 
also share. “And in the name of our Lord,” who granted such a victory, “We 
shall be exalted,” we shall consider and look upon ourselves as great and 
wonderful, not by reason of our own merit, but by reason of the great God 
to whom we belong. 

6 Another repetition of his good wishes. “May the Lord,” therefore, 
“fulfill all thy petitions,” from which so many blessings are to follow. “Now 
have I known that the Lord hath saved his anointed. He will hear him from 
his holy heaven; the salvation of his right hand is in powers.” I am, 
therefore, emboldened in asking again, that the Lord may hear thee, may 
grant all your petitions; because, by a divine revelation, I now know that 
they will all be granted. “For I have known that the Lord hath saved,” that 
he certainly will save his Christ, and by predestination has already saved 
him, raised him from the dead, placed him in heaven, and stretched his 
enemies under his feet “He will hear him from his holy heaven.” Having 
stated that he saved him, he now explains, that he meant by salvation, a 
previous degree, not yet put into execution, but one that will certainly be 
carried out; “for he will hear him from his holy heaven,” and thus “The 
Lord will save his Christ.” “The salvation of his right hand is in powers.” 
This may be explained in two senses. The word “powers” may Mean power 
and strength, (and the Hebrew favors such meaning,) and then it will read, 
Christ, “The salvation of his right hand,” will appear in great power; or the 


word powers may mean, princes and kings (and the Greek and Latin favor 
such meaning,) and then the meaning would be, “He will hear him from his 
holy heaven, and in his powers;” because, in appointing princes and rulers, 
or protecting them afterwards, “The salvation of his right hand” is 
peculiarly necessary. For though princes may seem to have many 
safeguards, such as horses, chariots, arms and soldiers, fortresses and 
munitions, all these are nothing, if “The salvation of the right hand” of God 
be not there too with them: and he, therefore, with great propriety, adds in 
the next verse, 

7 He goes on with the account of Christ’s victory, as he had foreseen, 
saying: “Some trust in chariots and some in horses.” Some of the enemy 
trusted in armed chariots, some in ferocious horses, by which he 
comprehends all the instruments or weapons that were formerly used in war 
or for fight. “But we,” with Christ for our head and king, do not confide so 
much in horses or in chariots, as we do “In the name of the Lord our God.” 

8 He shows how much more profitable it is to put one’s trust in God, than 
in horses and chariots. They who did, “Are bound, and have fallen; we who 
trusted in God are risen, and set upright.” See the wonderful change! Before 
the victory of Christ, the enemy of the human race bore himself aloft, as if 
in chariots and horses, and trampled on man, prostrate through original sin; 
in like manner, the princes of the Jews, Herod and Pilate, and other visible 
enemies of Christ, in their insolence, insulted the suffering Christ and his 
humble disciples, but soon after, “The former were bound, and have fallen;” 
while the latter “have risen, and set upright,” and will remain forever. 

“O Lord, save the king, and hear us in the day, that we shall call upon 
thee.” He concludes, by uniting the first and last verses. Having 
commenced with “May the Lord hear thee in the day of tribulation,” he 
confirms it, by directing his prayer to God. “O Lord, save the king” from 
his tribulation; and us too, “In the day we shall call upon thee;” that is, in 
our tribulation, when we shall invoke none but thee. 


PSALM 20 


PRAISE TO GOD FOR CHRIST’S EXALTATION 
AFTER HIS PASSION 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Having obtained a victory, “The King,” Christ, “Shall joy in thy strength,” 
for the strength and power he got from you to triumph so successfully over 
his enemies; “And in thy salvation,” the salvation you gave him, “shall 
rejoice,” nay, even “rejoice exceedingly.” One part of the verse thus 
explains the other. 

2 Words corresponding to “May he give thee according to thy own 
heart,” in the last Psalm, a Hebrew idiom, by which granting a petition 
means, giving the thing asked for, as we read in 1 Kings 1:18. The priest 
Heli says to Anna, “The God of Israel grant thee thy petition which thou 
hast asked of him;” thus, “Thou hast given him his heart’s desire” means, 
thou hast given him what he desired; “And hast not withheld from him the 
will of his lips;” you have not refused him what he, by the expression of his 
lips, showed he wished for and desired. In one word that Christ got all he 
wished for in his heart and expressed with his lips. 

3 How justly Christ must have rejoiced to find he not only got what he 
asked, but that God even anticipated his wishes, bestowed the greatest 
favors on him, without his even asking them. “Thou hast prevented him 
(anticipated) with blessings of sweetness;” and the meaning is, that Christ, 
without his asking them, was liberally endowed with God’s gifts, such as 
being conceived by the Holy Ghost, the being united in person with the 
Word, the infusion of all knowledge and virtue, and the beatific vision, all 
of which he got at the very instant of his conception, and was therefore 
“prevented (anticipated) with the blessings of sweetness.” 


“Thou hast set on his head a crown of precious stones,” would seem to 
refer to his royalty and his priesthood, which, too, he had from his 
conception, and hence the name Christ; for a crown of gold marks the king 
as well as the priest. 

4 He got the above named gifts by anticipation, without asking them; but 
corporeal glory and immortality and other gifts, he afterwards asked and 
got. “He asked life,” which he did on the eve of his passion. “He offered up 
prayers and supplications to him that was able to save him from death,” 
Heb. 5, “but God gave him length of days, forever and ever,” meaning life 
everlasting, that, “rising again from the dead, he may die no more, death 
Shall have no more dominion over him,” Rom. 6. Jansenius would have 
David alluded to here; Euthymius and Theodoret, before him, say Ezechias 
was meant; but this verse disproves both, for neither David nor Ezechias got 
that length of days here mentioned. 

5 God not only gave him life “forever and ever,” but he also “exalted 
him, and gave him a name which is above every name,” Phil. 2; for that was 
truly “the great glory he had in thy salvation,” the salvation through which 
God saved him; and hence, “thou wilt lay upon him glory and great beauty,” 
in lieu of the ignominious crown of thorns his enemies put upon him, 
rendering him, as Isaias, chap. 3, has it, “without beauty or comeliness.” 

6 Having been “exalted to the right hand of the Father,” with “a name 
above every name,” a universal benediction of those “that are in heaven, on 
earth, and in hell,” will follow. “Thou shalt give him to be a blessing;” you 
will set him up as a common, a universal subject for thanksgiving, that all 
may bless him. “Thou shalt make him joyful in gladness with thy 
countenance;” signifying the joy consequent on the enjoyment of all those 
blessings; “With thy countenance” means, in thy presence, or before thee. 

7 The aforesaid blessings will be fixed and firm for eternity, “For the 
king hopeth in the Lord;” in the infinite power of God, and not in the 
strength of man; “And through the mercy of the Most High,” through the 
infinite goodness of him who is above all, and to whom all are subject; 
“He,” therefore, “shall not be moved;” he will not waver, but remain secure 
for eternity. 

8 Proving that neither Christ nor his kingdom will be disturbed, because 
all his enemies will be destroyed. “Let thy hand be found by all thy 
enemies, to punish them, which he repeats in the second part of the verse. 


He would seem now to address Christ rather than the Fathers because Christ 
was the special object of the hatred of the Jews, and of his other 
persecutors; and it is of him Psalm 109 speaks, “Sit on my right hand, until 
I make thy enemies thy footstool.” 

9 The punishment of his enemies described, “Thou shalt make them,” 
namely, his enemies, “as an oven of fire,” to burn on all sides, like “a 
lighted oven,” “in the time of thy anger;” in the day of thy wrath, viz., the 
day of judgment. For Christ our Lord “Shall trouble them in his wrath,” and 
then, at his command, everlasting fire will devour them, and make them 
“like an oven of fire.” 

10 For fear any one may object that the posterity of Christ’s enemies 
would, one time or another, stand up for their fathers, and offer violence to 
Christ, the prophet now adds, that not only will his enemies be destroyed, 
but the same destruction will extend to their children, and to all their 
posterity. 

11 Most justly shall they be punished, because they unjustly sought to 
injure you. With great propriety and accuracy David says, “They have 
intended evils against thee.” they could only intend them, for Christ, “in 
whom there was no sin,” could not be directly subject to punishment; but 
these wicked men “intended,” and, as it were, distorted such evils against 
him, such as contumelies, wounds, stripes, death itself, seeking to turn the 
innocent Christ from his path. “They have devised counsels which they 
have not been able to establish.” They had the evil intention of destroying 
Christ, and of obstructing his kingdom; a thing they could not accomplish, 
because God converted all these persecutions to the good of Christ himself, 
and of his faithful servants. 

12 The great misfortune of the wicked is here described; scourging alone 
is to be their lot; and, to add to their misfortune, they will have a view of 
God’s elect, in the highest glory and happiness. “Thou shalt make them turn 
their back.” Nothing but their back shall be seen; they shall be all back, to 
be scourged all over. “In thy remnants thou shalt prepare their face;” the 
word “prepare” signifies “to direct,” in the Hebrew; and then the meaning 
is, you will direct their countenance, that is, of the wicked, to look “at thy 
remnants;” that is, the elect, whom you have left to yourself, and of whom it 
is written, Rom. 9, “The remnants will be saved.” This is a very difficult 
passage. Theodoret and Euthymius explain it thus: “Thou shalt make them 


turn their back:” rout them, make then fly, turn their back. “In thy 
remnants:” that is, in those that remain after them, their children. “Thou 
shalt prepare their face:” thou shalt satisfy thy anger. Let the reader choose 
between the two interpretations. 

13 The Psalm concludes with a pious effusion of praise to Christ our 
King, with a prediction of what is to happen after the final destruction of all 
the wicked. “Be thou exalted, O Lord, in thy own strength.” You that once 
appeared so humble, so infirm even, as to suffer crucifixion, now, in your 
strength and power, after subduing your enemies, and shoving them into 
Gehenna, “be exalted” to the very highest heavens; meanwhile, “we,” thy 
elect, “will sing,” with our voice, and with all manner of musical 
instruments will celebrate thy power and glory, in the hope of one day 
coming to thy kingdom, there to praise thee forever and ever. 


PSALM 21 


CHRIST’S PASSION: AND THE CONVERSION 
OF THE GENTILES 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David speaks here in the person of Christ hanging on the cross, in the 
height of his suffering, as appears from Mt. 27, in which we read that the 
Redeemer, just before he expired, exclaimed: “O God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” The words, “Look upon me,” are not in the Hebrew; 
they were added by the Septuagint, for explanation sake. When Christ 
complains of having been forsaken by God, we are not to understand that he 
was forsaken by the Second Person, or that there was a dissolution of the 
hypostatic union, or that he lost the favor and friendship of the Father; but 
he signifies to us that God permitted his human nature to undergo those 
dreadful torments, and to suffer an ignominious death, from which he could, 
if he chose, most easily deliver him. Nor did such complaints proceed either 
from impatience or ignorance, as if Christ were ignorant of the cause of his 
suffering, or was not most willing to bear such abandonment in his 
suffering; such complaints were only a declaration of his most bitter 
sufferings. And whereas, through the whole course of his passion, with such 
patience did our Lord suffer, as not to let a single groan or sigh escape from 
him, so now, lest the bystanders may readily believe that he was rendered 
impassible by some superior power; therefore, when his last moments were 
nigh, he protests that he is true man, truly passible; forsaken by his Father 
in his sufferings, the bitterness and acuteness of which he then intimately 
felt. “O God, my God;” looking upon himself as a mere servant, he 
addresses the Father as his God, because, at that very moment, he was 
worshipping him as the true God, offering to him the most perfect sacrifice 
that ever had been offered, the sacrifice of his body. “Look upon me;” he 


asks him to behold how he suffers for his honor, to acknowledge, therefore, 
the obedience of his Son, and to accept the sacrifice so offered for the 
human race. “Why hast thou forsaken me?” As if he were surprised! Is it 
possible you could allow your beloved and only begotten Son to be 
overwhelmed in such an abyss of pain and sorrow? Similar expressions are 
met in Jn. 3, “God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son;” 
and, Rom. 8, “He did not spare his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all.” “Far from my salvation are the words of my sins.” Many, afraid of 
imputing sin to Christ, give a very forced explanation of these words. Some 
read them by way of interrogation, without any authority whatever. Others 
explain thus, “My sins,” having none, “are far from my salvation;” that is, 
are no obstacle to it. Without entering into other interpretations, mere 
gratuitous ones, inconsistent with the punctuation, the meaning simply is: 
with justice I said I was forsaken in my sufferings, because my exemption 
from them would be incompatible with my satisfying for the sins of the 
human race, which I have taken upon me, and which I mean to wipe away. 
And that Christ could take the sins of the human race upon himself, as if 
they were his own, is plainly shown in the Scripture, 1 Peter 2, “Who his 
own self bore our sins in his body upon the tree:” Isaias 53, “And the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all:” and, 2 Cor. 5, “Him who knew no 
sin he hath made sin for us;” that is, a victim for sin. As a victim for sin, 
then, must be immolated, in order to cleanse from the sin, so Christ, having 
undertaken to become the victim for the sins of the world, with much 
propriety says, “Far from my salvation are the words of my sins;” that is, I 
cannot avoid death, since the sins of the whole world are upon me to satisfy 
for them. “The words of my sins” is a Hebraism, meaning the sins 
themselves. “Are far from my salvation,” are inconsistent with my 
salvation, and I must, therefore, needs suffer. 

2 He assigns another proof of his being forsaken by God, and without any 
hope of temporal salvation. Though I may cry out day and night to be 
delivered from this death of the body, you will not hear me. He alludes to 
his two prayers, one at night in the garden, the other by day on the cross. 
“And it shall not be reputed as folly in me.” Though I may cry, and though I 
know you will not hear me, so far as my escaping temporal punishment or 
suffering is concerned; still, it will “not be folly in me,” because my 


principal object, the redemption of the human race, will be effected, and I 
will not be kept in death, but will rise to life everlasting. 

3 He proves that it was not folly in him to cry out at night, even though 
he was not heard by day, and that for four reasons. First, because God is 
holy and merciful. Secondly, because he is wont kindly to hear those that 
call upon him. Thirdly, because he is in the greatest straits. Fourthly, 
because, from his nativity, he has confided in God, and in him alone. The 
present verse contains the first reason. You, O Lord, will certainly hear me, 
for you “dwell in the holy place;” you are all sanctity and piety; malice or 
cruelty cannot come near you, and, therefore, you are “the praise” of thy 
people “Israel;” both because the people of Israel praise thee, and they are 
praised on your account. For the greatest praise thy people can have is their 
having a God so holy in every respect. 

4—5 Reason the second, from the instances of his kindness, numbers of 
which are to be found in Judges. As often as the children of Israel appealed 
to him, so often did he send them one of the judges to deliver them, such as 
Gedeon, Samson, Samuel etc. 

6-8 The third reason, derived from the straits in which Christ is placed. 
“But I am a worm, and no man:” I am just now in that position that I am not 
only “made less than the Angels,” but even made less than man. “Despised 
and the most abject of men,” Isaias 53, nay, even beneath them, when even 
Barabbas and the robbers were preferred to me, and thus, I am now become 
so wretched, more “a worm than a man;” “the reproach of men;” at whom 
men blush, as they would at some opprobrious character; as did Peter, when 
he swore a solemn oath, “he knew not the man;” and “the outcast of the 
people;” one so rejected by the very scum of the people, that they called 
out, “Not this man but Barabbas.” “All they that saw me have laughed me 
to scorn:” When they saw me in that state they all mocked me, all manner 
of persons, high and low, priests and laics, Jews and gentiles; which was 
fulfilled when, as St. Luke 23, writes, “And the people stood beholding, and 
the rulers with them derided. And the soldiers also mocked him.” “They 
have spoken with the lips, and wagged the head.” This, too, was 
accomplished, as St. Matthew writes, chap. 27, “They blasphemed him, 
wagging their heads, and saying, Vah, thou who destroyest the temple of 
God.” “He hoped in the Lord, let him deliver him: let him save him, seeing 
he delighteth in him.” St. Matthew testifies in the same place that the Jews 


made use of the very words, saying, “He trusted in God, let him deliver him 
now, if he will.” Wonderful prophecy, predicting not only the facts, but the 
very words that would be used on the occasion. 

9-10 The fourth reason, drawn from the eternal innocence of Christ. The 
word “For” does not imply a consequence; it is very often used in the 
Scriptures as a mere copulative; sometimes it is quite redundant. “You art 
he that hast drawn me out of the womb.” I am thine from my birth; 
specially so, because I have not been born like others; but, through thy 
singular favor, have been both conceived and born, my mother’s virginity 
remaining intact. “My hope from the breasts of my mother.” Not content 
with having “drawn me out of the womb,” it is you who principally 
nourished me; for, though apparently on the breast of any mother, I know 
milk from heaven was supplied by you; and, therefore, from her very 
breasts, I learned to hope and confide in thee. “I was cast upon thee from 
the womb;” The moment I left my mother’s womb, I fell into thy bosom, 
where I was cared with such singular love and affection. “From my 
mother’s womb thou art my God.” As well as you, from the moment of my 
birth, so providentially protected me, so I, from the earliest dawn of my life, 
began to serve and to love you as my God. 

11 “Depart not from me,” according to some, is a part of the preceding 
verse, a Matter of no great moment; it means, since “I was cast upon thee 
from the womb,” since “thou art my God,” I may with justice ask you to 
“depart not from me,” especially when my most grievous and my last 
“tribulation is very near;” that is, my death. “For tribulation is very near.” 
This verse may, perhaps, apply to his agony in the garden, when he was so 
overwhelmed with fear at the idea of his approaching passion; but, I am 
more inclined to think it should be understood of his actual passion at hand, 
both because he uses the perfect tense, when he says, “They have dug my 
hands and feet.” “They parted my garments amongst them;” and because 
he, before that, quoted the language of the Jews, boasting of their having 
nailed him to the cross; and, finally, because the very first verse of this 
Psalm was quoted by our Savior, when hanging on his cross. According, 
then, to his expression in the 2nd verse, “it shall not be reputed as folly in 
me.” I will not cry to thee to deliver me from death, but not to detain me 
therein. 


12 An account of the cruelty of his enemies, whom he compares to bulls, 
lions, and dogs. He alludes to the High Priests and Pharisees, who insult 
him like bulls, goring him, as it were, with their horns, saying “Vah, thou 
that destroyest the temple of God;” or, like lions with their mouths open, 
hungering for him; thirsting for his blood, and bellowing, “Away with him, 
away with him, crucify him;” or like dogs gnawing and biting him when 
they belied him, saying, “We have found this man perverting our nation;” 
and again, “If he were not a malefactor we would not have delivered him up 
to thee:” which calumnies and detractions were the cause of our Lord’s 
immediate crucifixion; and, therefore, he says presently, “They have dug 
my hands and feet.” To come now to particulars. “Many calves have 
surrounded me.” We are not to understand young weak calves, but grown, 
with horns, almost bulls; for the following, “fat bulls have besieged me,” is 
only a repetition. The High Priests and Pharisees are called “strong” and 
“fat,” because they were powerful and rich. Some will have it that by the 
“calves” he meant the populace; by the “bulls,” the Pharisees; not at all 
improbable; but I prefer the first explanation. 

13 The High Priests and Pharisees panting for his death. 

14-15 He tells in these verses how he dealt with the cruelty of his 
enemies. He offered no opposition to their violence, but always exhibited 
the humility, patience, and mildness, spoken of in Isaias, chap. 1, “I have 
not turned away my face from them that rebuke me and spit upon me;” and 
by 1 St. Peter, 2, “Who when he was reviled, did not revile; when he 
suffered he threatened not, but delivered himself to him that judged him 
unjustly.” He, therefore, says, “I am poured out like water;” I made no 
resistance, allowed myself to be turned, driven in all directions, as one 
would turn a stream of water. “And all my bones are scattered;” I have lost 
all my strength, not in reality, but I do not wish to exercise it. I let my 
enemies use theirs, according to St. Luke 22, “This is your hour and the 
power of darkness.” I have, therefore, shown myself weak and feeble in my 
resistance, as if I were flesh entirely; “And all my bones are scattered;” and 
thus incapable of resistance. “My heart is become like wax melting in the 
midst of my bowels;” I have patiently borne, and meekly borne, all those 
injuries before man, but I have been also interiorly “humble of heart;” 
which heart has not been swollen with anger, nor hardened with rage, in a 
spirit of vengeance, but has been on the contrary, like “melted wax,” in the 


spirit of affection and love to them, in the spirit of mercy for their blindness, 
by virtue of which I prayed of you, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” “In the midst of my bowels;” a usual phrase in the Scripture, 
to express our internal feelings; thus, John 7, “Out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water:” and, Cant. 5, “My bowels were moved at his touch:” 
“My strength is dried up like a potsherd.” My whole strength has dwindled 
away, dried up like a brickbat, when I allowed myself to be tied and beaten 
as if I were incapable of resisting them. “And my tongue adhered to my 
jaws:” I did not choose to say an offensive word to my enemies, or to 
complain of their wrongs. “And thou hast brought me down into the jaws of 
death.” In consequence of their persecutions, and my non resistance, you 
have, my God, without whose permission nothing can happen, brought me 
to my death and burial. 

16-17 He tells us how he was “brought to the dust of death:” “For many 
dogs encompassed me;” meaning many detractors, namely, the High Priests 
and Pharisees, who, by accusing me falsely of seducing the people, of 
refusing to pay tribute, of aiming at the sovereignty, and similar charges, 
forced Pilate to give me up to the soldiers for crucifixion. “The council of 
the malignant hath besieged me;” an explanation merely of the last passage; 
for “the many dogs” are no other than the council; that is, the assembly “of 
the malignant.” The same malignant set, though they did not so with their 
own hands, did it through others. “They have dug my hands and feet.” They 
drove the nails through. “They have numbered all my bones,” a thing they 
could easily do, when his blessed hands were stretched out, and the strain 
on his whole body rendered his ribs and other bones so visible and so easy 
of counting. “And they have looked and stared upon me.” To add to the 
punishment of the cross, there was the ignominy of his nakedness. They 
inspected my whole person with the greatest curiosity, there being nothing 
to cover it. 

18 All which was fulfilled to the letter, as may be read in St. John, chap. 
19. 

19 He returns to the prayer with which he commenced the Psalm, and to 
which he recurred again in verses 10 and 11, and now resumes it here. 
Having gone through the details of his passion, he now prays to God for a 
speedy resurrection, as it is it that will deliver him perfectly from the 
persecution of his enemies. “But thou, O Lord, remove not thy help to a 


distance from me.” My enemies have arrived at the height of their malice, 
have put out all their strength against me; it is, therefore, your part to look 
to me now, to defer your help no longer, but kindly to defend me against 
their machinations. 

20-21 He tells the sort of assistance he requires. “Deliver my soul from 
the sword.” Deliver me from the instrument of death, making use of the 
word sword for any instrument, a thing common in the Scriptures, 2 Kings 
12, “The sword shall not depart from thy house;” Ezechiel 33, “And see the 
sword coming upon the land;” Rom. 8, “Who, then, shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? Shall tribulation? or distress? or famine? or nakedness? 
or persecution? or the sword?” In like manner, the word soul is used here 
for life, a thing not uncommon in the Scriptures. “My only one from the 
hand of the dog;” by “the dog,” he means those dogs he had already spoken 
of; but he makes use here of the singular number by a figure, to show that 
the malice of them all appeared to be now concentrated in one, and, 
therefore, so much the more violent and malignant. “My only one;” he 
means his own life, which he loved in a singular manner, as being that of 
the incarnate Word. “Save me from the lion’s mouth;” that lion of which 
ver. 13. says, “They have opened their mouths against me, as a lion 
ravening and roaring;” “and my lowness from the horns of the unicorn.” He 
said before, “Fat bulls have besieged me.” Unicorns are now substituted for 
bulls, being much more fierce and wild, to show that the cruelty and 
ferocity of his enemies, so far from being softened by his many sufferings, 
was only excited and increased. Now, in all these petitions the Lord does 
not ask to have his temporal life spared; but, as we have repeatedly 
explained before, he asks that his life may be repaired quickly, and so 
repaired that he shall be no longer exposed or subject to the bite of the dog, 
the claws of the lion, or the horn of the bull or the unicorn. 

22 He now begins to tell the fruit of his resurrection, the conversion of 
the world to God. “I will declare thy name to my brethren. When I shall 
have risen, I will send my apostles through the entire world, and through 
them, “I will declare my name;” that is, I will impart the knowledge of thy 
name and of thy Godhead to all men through them; all being my brothers, 
by reason of the flesh I assumed; and thus, “in the midst of the church will I 
praise thee;” no longer in a corner of Judea, but in the midst of the immense 
church, composed of Jews and gentiles, through the mouths of my ministers 


will I praise thee. St. Paul, writing to the Hebrews, quotes this passage, 
chap. 2, “For which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying: I 
will declare thy name to my brethren: in the midst of the church I will 
praise thee.” 

23-24 Having said that he would “praise God in the midst of the church,” 
which was to be effected by getting his faithful to do so, he now exhorts the 
faithful to praise God, “Ye that fear the Lord;” ye who know and worship 
him; for fearing God, in the Scriptures, is synonymous with worshipping 
him; thus, Jonas, when questioned about his people, says, “I am a Hebrew, 
and I fear the God who made the heavens and the earth;” and Daniel says, 
“Let all fear the God of Daniel;” and it is said of Judith, “that she feared 
God exceedingly.” The meaning, then, is, you who know and worship the 
true God, praise him; and, lest we should imagine this exhortation was 
addressed to a few, the Jews, for instance, he adds, “All ye seed of Jacob, 
glorify him. Let all the seed of Israel fear him;” that means, glorify, praise, 
and fear God, all ye children of Israel, and not only ye who are children in 
the flesh, but ye who are children according to the promise, namely, all the 
gentiles converted to Christianity; “Because he hath not slighted nor 
despised the supplication of the poor man.” He assigns a reason for wishing 
God to be praised by all, namely, because he heard the prayer he put up to 
him for his resurrection and glory, for his victory over the devil, and for the 
redemption of the human race. He calls himself “a poor man,” as, in truth, 
he was, when, in his agony, hanging on the cross, he hung naked, deserted, 
and suffering from hunger and thirst. “Neither hath he turned away his face 
from me, and when I cried to him he heard me.” A repetition of the 
preceding sentences. 

25 Having encouraged his faithful to praise God, he now predicts the 
certainty of it. The praise I will chant to thee through my faithful will not be 
from a corner, nor from a handful of the Jews, but from the church of all 
nations. “I will pay my vows in the sight of them that fear him.” Vows here 
signify sacrifices and oblations, as Isaias 9 has it, “They shall worship him 
in victims and offerings, and they shall make vows to the Lord, and perform 
them;” for when Christ saw how agreeable was the holocaust of his death to 
the Almighty, he promises now that, through his ministers, he will, in the 
best manner he can, most frequently renew the same holocaust, which he 
says, in the words, “I will pay my vows in the sight of them that fear him;” 


through my ministers, the priests of the New Testament, I will most 
constantly immolate that most agreeable of all sacrifices to God; “in the 
sight of them that fear him;” of those that acknowledge, worship him, for 
the sacrifice may not be performed before infidels. 

26 Of this sacrifice “the poor shall eat,” when they acknowledge their 
spiritual neediness and poverty; “and shall be filled, because they will taste 
of the good, exceeding all good; “and they shall praise the Lord,” thanking 
him for such an immense favor: “that seek him;” those that hunger for and 
eagerly seek him; “their hearts shall live forever.” Such will be the fruit of 
this reflection, that the hearts nourished by such excellent and noble food 
will lead a spiritual life—a life of grace here, and of glory forever; for so 
the Truth speaketh, in John 6, “Whosoever eateth of this bread shall live 
forever.” For, as perishable food supports the body for a time, so the 
imperishable food confers life everlasting. 

27 He shows how it will happen that he shall have to praise God “in a 
great church,” because all nations will be converted to God through the 
merits of the sacrifice on the cross. “They shall remember” their first origin, 
how they were formed in their first parent, a thing they had quite forgotten, 
through original sin; and, therefore, they said to the wood and the stones, 
“Thou art my father,” Jerem. 3 “They shall remember” their first creation, 
“and all the ends of the earth shall be converted to the Lord;” that is, all the 
nations on the face of the globe, even to its remotest ends; that is to say, 
some from every nation. “And all the kindred of the gentiles shall adore in 
his sight.” An explanation of the preceding verse; because, “adoring” the 
Lord, and being converted to the Lord, imply the same thing; namely, the 
abandonment of idolatry by the whole human race all over the world. 

28 They will deservedly be converted to and adore the Lord, because he, 
not the infernal spirits, being the true and natural king of all, will justly 
“have dominion over the nations.” 

29 Having stated that “The poor shall eat and shall be filled, and shall 
praise the Lord;” and that “All the kindred of the gentiles shall adore in his 
sight,” for fear any one may suppose it was only the poor and the hungry 
would be called and converted, he now introduces the rich and the 
powerful. “All the fat ones have eaten, and have adored.” The very “fat 
ones” of this world, who abound in its blessings, such as princes, emperors, 
kings, they, too, shall eat of the Lord’s table, and will adore and praise the 


common Lord, whose sway is over all nations. In the style of the prophets, 
the perfect tense is used here for the future. Finally the words “that go down 
to the earth,” mean all mortals who to earth must return. “Shall fall before 
him;” shall bend their knees, and adore; and thus the conversion of the 
gentiles, the fruit of our Lord’s passion and resurrection, will be truly 
general. 

30 He concludes by saying, that he and his posterity would thence 
forward live for God’s glory alone, and for his faithful service; the soul is 
put here for the entire man, which is often done in the Scripture. 

31 An explanation of the expression, “My seed shall serve him,” for “the 
generation to come;” meaning the people, under the new dispensation, will 
get good news conceming the Lord and his justice, the justice of Faith. 
“Then shall be declared to the Lord a generation to come;” that means, the 
generation to come shall get the news; it shall be announced to them, for it 
is a Greek phrase, like the expression, “The poor have the gospel preached 
to them;” whereas, literally translated, it would mean, the poor preached the 
gospel: the meaning, then, is, not that the Lord will be declared to the 
generation to come, but the generation to come will be declared, as enlisted 
to the Lord; this is plain from the following, where he says, “The heavens 
shall show forth his justice to a people that shall be born;” now, “that shall 
be born,” and “the generation to come,” are one and the same. The Lord, 
then, will be declared to the coming generation, for the heavens, that holy 
people, will do it. The justice of faith is called the justice of God, which 
makes men truly just, and which God gratuitously gives to those who 
believe in Christ. For the gospel strongly inculcates that we are all sinners, 
that we cannot be justified of ourselves, but that through faith in Christ we 
are to expect justice from God alone. 


PSALM 22 


GOD’S SPIRITUAL BENEFITS TO FAITHFUL 
SOULS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The happiness of the elect, under the figure of sheep in charge of some 
excellent shepherd, is described in this Psalm. David, one of such sheep, 
exclaims, “The Lord ruleth me, and I shall want nothing;” I am one of 
God’s sheep, and he being a most wise, powerful, and good shepherd, I may 
confidently assert, “I shall want nothing.” This is the language of one of the 
happy, “on the road,” and “in hope.” For the happy, actually so, and “at 
home,” do not use the future tense, but the present, because they are done 
with labor and grief, and have already “entered into the joy of their Lord.” 
But the blessed on the road, and in hope, cannot say, I want nothing, being 
subject to many passions; but they can justly say, “I will want nothing;” 
because, when they will want they will get; when they shall be hungry, they 
will not fail to be supplied with food; when they shall be sick, they will be 
sure of a physician. The words, “I shall want nothing,” come to be 
explained by him after. Sheep require, first, rich pasture; secondly, pure 
water; thirdly, one to bring them back when they stray; fourthly, to be 
brought through easy passages; fifthly, to be protected from wolves and 
wild beasts; sixthly, to be supported when tired and weary; seventhly, if cut 
or maimed by passing through cliffs or rocks, to be cured; and, lastly, at the 
close of day, at the end of their journey, to have a home wherein they may 
securely rest. All these matters God gives in abundance to his elect, and 
they can, therefore, justly say, “I shall want nothing.” David takes up the 
first in these words, “He hath set me in a place of pasture;” not in a barren 
or desert spot, but in prairie land, where an abundance of the choicest and 
most wholesome grass is to be had; where the sheep have food in 


abundance; the food, in a spiritual sense, being the knowledge of God, his 
sacraments, especially the Eucharist, Truth himself, for these are what 
support, nourish, and increase the spiritual life within us. 

2 The second necessary for the sheep, viz., to have not only plenty of 
wholesome pasture, but to have plenty of pure water at hand, to be cooled 
in the heat and the thirst. The spiritual water that extinguishes the thirst of 
us sheep, is the grace of God, of which Christ himself speaks in the Gospel, 
Jn. 4, “Whosoever shall drink of the water I will give him, shall not thirst 
forever.” Nothing is so effectual in curbing our carnal desires, as a taste of 
the love of God; to the soul who once tastes of it, everything else seems 
insipid. 

3 The third want of the sheep, the being brought back when they stray; 
for man, though he may by his own strength turn from God, cannot by his 
own strength return to him. He says then: The good shepherd sought me out 
when I strayed, brought me back, and, more than that, never allowed me to 
stray again—a peculiar privilege to the elect. “He hath led me on the paths 
of justice.” The fourth duty of the shepherd, made me walk in the narrow 
path of his commandments; and, thereby, lead the life of the just. That he 
effected by taking from the power and strength of the tempter, by an 
increase of charity, by additional sweetness, by illuminating with his justice, 
by enticements, by excitement, by endearment, by terror, and other 
innumerable ways, on which, if we would only reflect for a moment, we 
would never cease, during our whole lifetime, to return thanks to so sweet a 
Pastor; the more so, when all this has been done, not by reason of our 
previous merits, but “on account of his own name, that he may make known 
the riches of his mercy to the praise of the glory of his grace.” 

4 The fifth service rendered the sheep, is their protection from wolves 
and other wild beasts. “For though I should walk in the midst of the shadow 
of death;” through dark, dreary places, exposed to all manner of dangers 
from wild beasts, robbers, precipices, “I will fear no evils, for thou art with 
me.” And, in truth, no one can well imagine the security a faithful soul feels 
when they bring to mind that God, who cannot be resisted, accompanies 
them. “The shadow of death” is of frequent recurrence in the Scripture; the 
proper meaning of which is that dense darkness, which shuts out all light, 
and is caused by death. The blind are said to be in darkness, because they 
see nothing; and with much more reason are the dead said to be so, because 


they feel nothing. Hence, the poets make the dead to dwell in shady places, 
wrapped up in darkness; and hence, the Scripture promiscuously uses 
darkness for the shadow of death, to explain one through the other, as in Job 
3, “Let darkness and the shadow of death cover it;” and Job 10, “To a land 
that is dark, and covered with the mist of death;” Isaias 9, “The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light; to them that dwelt in the region 
of the shadow of death, light is risen;” in each of which passages “dwelling 
in darkness,” and “dwelling in the region of the shadow of death,” are used 
to signify the same thing. And as dark places are exposed to a great many 
dangers, and we generally go through them with no small amount of fear, 
David, therefore, says, “Though I should walk in the midst of the shadow of 
death:” in dense darkness, surrounded by danger, “I will fear no evils, for 
thou art with me. Thy rod and thy staff, they have comforted me.” The sixth 
benefit conferred on the sheep, their being supported when weary. He now 
drops the simile of the sheep, and takes up the shepherd, for sheep are not 
supported, when weary, by a staff, but are carried on the shoulders of the 
shepherd; which God is always ready to offer his faithful souls when weary. 

5 The seventh favor, namely, the wonderful consolation extended by God 
to his elect, in the troubles incidental to them in this world. The meaning of 
this verse is, not that God has prepared a table, wine and oil, against his 
enemies, as if they were the weapons wherewith to fight; but the meaning 
is, that God provides great consolations to meet great tribulations; and, as 
the enemy seeks to do us much injury, so God pours upon us many 
consolations, which are pictured as if we were enjoying a feast, where the 
table was overspread with the choicest meats, with the rarest wines, and the 
most precious perfumed ointments, such as we read of Mary Magdalen 
having poured on the head of our Savior. “Against them that afflict me.” 
This is clearer in the Greek, and the meaning of it is, that out of the 
persecution and trouble prepared for me by my enemies, you have extracted 
great consolation—a well furnished table for me. “thou hast anointed my 
head with oil.” Thou hast poured precious ointment on my head, and thus 
“made my face cheerful with oil:” nor was there wanting the cup of wine, 
inebriating me with thy grace, so “goodly,” and so “gladdening to the 
heart.” Such another passage occurs in Psalm 93, “According to the 
multitude of my sorrows in my heart, thy comforts have given joy to my 


soul.” And in 2 Cor. 7, “I am filled with comfort: I exceedingly abound with 
joy in all our tribulation.” 

6 This is the last good, that brings to the supreme good. “Thy mercy will 
follow me,” not for a time, but forever, which is the peculiar privilege of the 
elect. “And that I may dwell;” that is, it will follow me for that purpose, “to 
dwell in the house of the Lord, unto length of days;” that is, forever. 


PSALM 23 


WHO ARE THEY THAT SHALL ASCEND TO 
HEAVEN; CHRIST’S TRIUMPHANT 
ASCENSION THITHER 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David proposes proving that of the immense family of the human race, 
Christ alone, and a few, very few others, as compared with the crowd, will 
enter God’s most holy and happy house; and for fear people may think they 
were not God’s creatures, but belonged to some other creator, as the 
Marcionists and Manicheans afterwards thought, he premises those two 
verses, in which he lays down that God is the Creator and Lord of the entire 
world, and of everything in it. “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof;” that is, everything that is on or in it, and fills it. The second part of 
the verse explains the first, in which he states that it is principally to man he 
alludes, for to man alone the words, “that dwell therein,” can be applied. 

2 He proves God to be Lord of the earth, and of all that dwell thereon, 
because it was he created the earth, and made it out top the waters so as to 
be habitable; for had he not made it higher than the sea and the rivers, they 
would have rushed in upon and overwhelmed it. God, then, having made 
the earth habitable, it follows that he is the Lord of all, both because man 
was made from the earth, and to the earth will return; and because man 
holds the earth here not as its Lord and master, but as a husbandman placed 
there by God to till and cultivate it. 

3 Whereas all men are servants and husbandmen of God, and all equally 
till the land which is God’s. “Who shall ascend into the mountains of the 
Lord:” Will there be any one, and who will he be, worthy of ascending to 
the place where God is said peculiarly to dwell? 


4 There will; they will ascend into the mountain of the Lord who have the 
four conditions here specified: First, they must be “Innocent in hands;” 
must have committed no sin. Second, must be “Clean of heart,” free from 
sinful thoughts or desires. Third, “Who hath not taken his soul in vain;” 
who not only has neither done nor thought any evil, but has done and 
thought everything that God could require of him, in order to obtain the end 
for which he was created. Fourth, “Nor sworn deceitfully to his neighbor;” 
easily understood. And thus the man who seeks to be worthy of “ascending 
into the mountain of the Lord,” must be perfect in every respect in his heart, 
in his language, in his actions, in the perfect discharge of all the duties that 
appertain to his station in life. Such conditions are to be found in Christ 
alone. He is the only one of whom it can be said, “Who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth;” and as David says, in Psalm 13, “There is 
none that doeth good, no not one;” and Isaias, “We have all strayed like 
sheep;” and St. Paul, Rom. 3, “All have sinned and need the glory of God;” 
and, therefore, the Lord himself justly says, John 3, “And no man hath 
ascended into heaven, but he that descended from heaven, the Son of Man, 
who is in heaven.” All others are terrestrials, sprung from the earth. He 
alone is celestial, come from heaven; holy, innocent, unpolluted, set aside 
from sinners, and by his ascension, higher than the heavens. And it was not 
Christ alone that was to ascend to the mountain of the Lord, but his body 
too, the Church, which he “Cleansed with his blood, that he might present it 
to himself, a glorious church; not having spot nor wrinkle, nor any such 
thing, but that it should be holy and without blemish,” Ephes. 5; and, 
therefore, in the next verse, he says: 

5 “He,” that is, Christ, “shall receive a blessing from the Lord,” favors in 
abundance, “and mercy from God his Savior,” for his body, the Church, in 
whose regard he is the Savior, because life everlasting in the kingdom of 
heaven, though justice to Christ, is mercy to the faithful; for, though the just 
deserve eternal life, by reason of God’s goodness, their own merits have the 
effect, through God’s mercy only, and thus are truly called the gifts of God. 
Hence, in Psalm 102, we have, “Who crowneth thee in mercy and 
compassion;” and in Rom. 6, “For the wages of sin is death: but the grace of 
God, everlasting life.” 

6 The prophet now declares that the one he spoke of, “The innocent in 
hands,” the “clean of heart, who shall ascend into the mountain of the 


Lord,” and “shall receive a blessing,” and “mercy from God” is Christ, the 
head, and not only the head, but the head with the body of the Church. 
“This is the generation of them that seek him;” that means, he that ascends 
to heaven, is the generator of those that are regenerated in Christ, whose 
principal study is to seek God, to thirst for a sight of his face, and to make 
for his holy mountain, with all their strength. And, in fact, a unique and 
perhaps characteristic sign of the elect of God, is to have a longing desire 
for their home, their country—heaven. The generation of the children of 
this world seek everything in preference to God, dread nothing more than 
death; and, if they got their choice, would prefer living always in this world, 
to “being dissolved and being with Christ.” 

7 The holy prophet, having foreseen that one would be found worthy of 
“going up into the mountain of the Lord,” namely, Christ, declares that he 
will go up at once, and that the eternal gates of heaven will be opened to 
him. And in a poetic strain he at once addresses now the “Princes” of 
heaven, the Angels; then the “gates” themselves; orders the Angels to open, 
and the gates to be opened, nay, even spontaneously to admit the 
approaching King of Glory. He makes use of the words, “Lift up,” and “be 
ye lifted,” to show these are not ordinary gates, hanged to a wall or a post, 
but to the roof or ceiling, to show they should be raised up for admission. 

8 He introduces him to the Princes of the heavenly Jerusalem as King, 
“Who is this king of glory?” not that the Angels, on the day of his 
ascension, were ignorant of Christ’s being the King of Glory, but to express 
their admiration at the novelty of human flesh ascending to the highest 
heavens, not as a guest or a stranger, but as the Lord of a glorious and 
everlasting community. The prophet answers, that Christ is the King of 
Glory, the Lord most valiant and powerful, who showed his power in battle 
against the prince of darkness, whom he conquered, despoiled, and left in 
chains. 

9-10 The prophet imagines some hesitation on the part of the Angels in 
opening the gates, and he, therefore, second time thunders. “Lift up your 
gates, O ye princes, and be ye lifted up, O eternal gates,” thereby giving us 
to understand the great novelty of the matter, to find a terrestrial rising 
above celestial bodies—human flesh soaring above the angelic spirits 
themselves, to the amazement, wonder, and admiration of all nature. The 
Angels ask again, Who is this King of Glory? “The Lord of Hosts is the 


King of Glory,” is the reply. At the sound of that most familiar name, they 
at once open, and with joy receive the King of Glory. “Lord of hosts” is the 
peculiar title of the Creator, and never applied to any one in the Scriptures, 
but to God exclusively. The Hebrew word has been sometimes translated 
God of armies, as God really is, presiding over his armies of Angels, that 
are innumerable and most powerful; and besides, having all created beings 
serving under him, as we read in Psalm 148, “Fire, hail, snow, ice, stormy 
winds which fulfill his word.” Pharaoh had a fair experience of his being 
the God of armies, when not only the Angels were brought to war upon 
him, but even the minutest animals, such as frogs, flies, and gnats, and 
along with them things inanimate, such as hail, fire, darkness, pestilence, 
and the like. Some have translated “Lord of Hosts,” “Lord of virtues;” but 
those who do, take “virtues” in the same sense as “Hosts,” and not in the 
sense of what is generally understood by virtues, namely, good moral 
actions or qualities. 


PSALM 24 


A PRAYER FOR GRACE, MERCY, AND 
PROTECTION AGAINST OUR ENEMIES 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Having found no rest in creatures, but on the contrary, “briers and thorns” 
everywhere; disgusted with my former mode of life, and having torn my 
soul from the affections that tied it down to the earth, “T lifted it up” to thee. 
Through constant reflection, and love inspired by you, to you I began to 
cling, hoping for help from you in my temptations; and since “I put my trust 
in you, let me not be ashamed;” that is, I will not go from you in confusion, 
without having obtained the help I need, and thus be made “to blush” before 
my enemies. 

2—3 An explanation of the words, “To blush before my enemies,” in the 
preceding verse, for he should blush if his “enemies were to laugh at him” 
for having vainly trusted in God. By “my enemies,” may be understood, 
both the wicked in this world, and the evil spirits, whose rejoicing and 
scoffing would produce intolerable confusion, were we seriously to reflect 
on it. He then gives a reason for his hope “of not being confounded,” 
because “none of them that wait on thee shall be confounded;” that means, 
because we have learned by long experience, from the examples of our 
ancestors, and from your own promises, that those who put their trust in 
you, and patiently expect your help, were never disappointed in their 
“waiting on you.” To “wait on the Lord” is a very common expression in 
the Scriptures, and means to expect him in the certain hope of assistance. 

4 This verse may be interpreted in two ways; first, to signify that those 
who sin without cause, meaning those who sin through malice, and not 
through infirmity or ignorance, “would he confounded.” Such persons think 
neither of doing penance, nor of abandoning sin, and if they hope for 


anything from God, their hope is presumption. Another more literal 
meaning may be offered, viz., that both the visible and invisible enemies of 
the just would be confounded, for their persecutions of the just will be all in 
vain, because they will not accomplish the end they propose to themselves, 
the ruin of the just, and the bringing them to hell; whereas, on the contrary, 
such persecution becomes only an occasion to the just of exercising their 
virtue, and a source of everlasting merit. The prophet then throws back the 
confusion on his enemies, saying, Lord, do not allow me to be confounded, 
as I will, if my enemies laugh at me, and exult in my ruin; but, on the 
contrary, let them be confounded, when they see they have been persecuting 
me, and provoking me to impatience, without effecting their object, and in 
vain. 

“Show, O Lord, thy ways to me, and teach me thy paths.” By “thy ways,” 
we understand his law, which is really the way to God. “If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments;” and the prophet having asked the 
Lord’s help against temptations, explains what help he specially wishes for, 
and says, “Show, O Lord, thy ways to me,” make me tread in the way of 
your commandments—’and teach me thy paths;” that is, show me that most 
narrow road of thy most just law, for thus will I escape the mocking of all 
my enemies, and instead of being confounded, all they who, by their 
temptations, sought to harass me, will be confounded. He asks to be taught 
the paths of the Lord, not speculatively, but practically; that is to say, he 
asks for such grace as may move his will to observe the commandments 
cheerfully. 

5 A repetition of the foregoing, and a reason assigned for it. “Direct me 
in thy truth.” If left to myself, I will at once turn aside to the right or to the 
left, deserting the path of your commandments, on account of the prosperity 
or the adversity of this world: do you, therefore, take me by the hand, and 
direct me by the help of thy grace in the right path, “in thy truth;” namely, 
in thy law, which is the truest of all paths. “For all thy commands are truth,” 
Psalm 118.—”For thou art God my Savior;” of thee I ask this help, because 
you alone, being God, can save my soul; for there is no other physician that 
understands the diseases of the soul; and, therefore, there is no one able to 
cure them but God alone, much less is there one able to restore them to 
perfect health; and I specially ask this favor, which I hope, too, to obtain, 
because “On thee have I waited all the day long;” that is, with perseverance 


and patience I have waited for thy medicine, and look for relief from 
nobody else. It is a source of great merit with God never to give up the hope 
of his help in temptations, or to look to human consolation. 

6 When God allows the soul to be harassed by temptation, or to wallow 
in sin, he seems to have forgotten his mercy; and thus the just man, after a 
long struggle with temptation, and seeing that, however he may desire it, he 
cannot guard against relapsing into sin, cries out to God to remember his 
former compassion and mercies. Between compassion and mercy there is 
this difference only, that the former seems to be the actual exercise or 
practice of mercy, the latter the habit of the virtue in the mind; and the same 
difference is observable in the Hebrew, though the words are much more 
dissimilar. The meaning then is—Remember, O Lord, that you were 
compassionate “from eternity,” and not only compassionate, but in the habit 
of showing mercy, and the most paternal tenderness to thy children; and, 
therefore, mercy is thy distinguishing, as well as thy natural, tendency. 

7 He places forgetfulness in beautiful opposition to remembrance. 
Remember thy mercy, but forget my sins; for one is the cause of the other, 
for God then remembers his mercy when he does not wish to remember our 
sins any longer, but so remits and blots them out, as if they were consigned 
to eternal oblivion. He remembers, however, the sins and ignorance of 
youth; that is, the sins committed through human infirmity and ignorance, 
because to those more than any others does his mercy lend itself, according 
to the apostle, 1 Tim. 1, “But | obtained the mercy of God, because I did it 
ignorantly;” and, perhaps, David had no other sins to account for; and this 
certainly is the prayer of a just man, who seems to have had to contend with 
such sins only; and with that, sins committed through malice are not 
forgiven through prayer alone, but need “Fruits worthy of penance.” 
“According to thy mercy, remember thou me.” He declares what he said in 
the words, Remember thy bowels of compassion;” and forget my sins; for 
all this takes place when “God remembers the sinner according to his 
mercy.” 

8 He assures himself of the certainty of obtaining the object of his hope, 
by reason of God’s goodness and justice; and thus, that he is wont to correct 
delinquents freely, because thereby he exercises his mercy towards man, 
and his justice towards sin; and the meaning is, “The Lord is sweet and 
righteous;” and, therefore, loves man, and hates sin; and, therefore, “gives a 


law;” that is, declares and points it out “to sinners in the way,” to persuade 
them to abandon the old path, and, from being bad and wicked, to become 
good and just. 

9 A qualification of the expression in the last verse, “He will give a law 
to sinners;” which he says here does not apply to all sinners, but only to the 
mild and the meek, who do not resist God’s teachings, but rather covet 
instruction. “We will guide the mild in judgment;” that means, he will lead 
the humble and the mild through the straight path of his law, (for law and 
judgment appear to be synonymous, as we explained in Psalm 18,) which 
he then explains in other words, “He will teach the meek his ways,” that is, 
to the meek he will give the grace of knowing and loving, and thus fulfilling 
his law. Observe that the proud are not altogether excluded from the grace 
of God, but have their place assigned them. The proud, to be sure, are 
incapable of perfection, of which this Psalm principally treats, until, from 
the influence of fear, they do penance, and then, having shaken off the fear, 
become mild and humble. The grace of God, then, first softens and subdues 
the proud and the obstinate, and when thus humbled and contrite, “It guides 
them in judgment,” and “teaches them his ways.” 

10 Having stated that not only were the meek guided by God, but that all 
God’s dealings with such souls were acts of mercy and justice, justice 
meaning the honor and truth that oblige men to perform their promises. 
“The ways of the Lord,” mean here his works, they being, in some respect, 
the “way” in which he comes to us; unless we prefer to understand the 
expression as meaning the Lord’s rules or customs, and, as it were, the law 
he uses. Thus, the “Ways of the Lord;” the law he gives us, by means of 
which, as by a straight road, we ascend direct to God, is sometimes 
intended by the expression; at other times, it signifies the law he uses 
himself, when, through his works, he descends to us. And as David had 
previously spoken at great length on the former, he now speaks of the latter, 
that is, of the law he made for himself, and which he observes towards us; 
and he, therefore, lays down, “All the ways of the Lord are mercy and 
truth;” that is, his law, his custom, his mode of dealing with us, are all in 
mercy and truth; so that whatever he promises in his mercy, he invariably 
carries out in his truth. Who doth God so deal with? “With those that seek 
after his covenant and his testimonies.” He gives the name of testament, or 
“covenant,” to that bargain he made with man, when he gave him the law, 


that they should be his people, and he should be their God; which bargain is 
called a testament in the Scripture, because it contains a promise of 
inheritance, and require to be confirmed by the death of the testator, as it 
really was by the death of Christ, as a sign of which Moses sprinkled the 
whole people with blood, saying, “This is the blood of the covenant which 
the Lord hath made with you,” Exod. 24, and Heb. 9. He calls the law that 
God gave us “His testimonies,” because, as we have already stated, through 
the law God testifies his will to us. With those, then, who seek for the 
compact entered into by God with man to observe it, and, in like manner, 
seek for the law of God to carry it out, that is, with men of good will, 
fearing and loving God, he deals with such in the law of mercy and truth. 

11 From the general law in which God deals with those that fear him, the 
prophet infers that he has a fair hope of his sins being forgiven. “For thy 
name’s sake, O Lord,” to make known thy mercy and thy truth, “Thou wilt 
pardon my sin, for it is great.” The word great may signify numerous, as a 
great people, in which sense St. James uses it, when he says, “We all offend 
in many things:” or, on account of the magnitude and the grievousness of 
the sins, for holy souls look upon trifles as grievous, which trifles are really 
grievous, if we consider the greatness of the person offended. 

12 The prophet is now like one in love, now sighing for what he loves, 
now praising it, again sighing and longing for it. The just man was in love 
with the grace of God, ardently longed for the forgiveness of his sins, for 
the grace of living well, and pleasing God, and, therefore, now asks God’s 
grace thereto; at one time he praises the grace, and declares the happiness of 
those that fear God, that is, of those who have got such a grace; and again 
he returns to desire and to ask for it. Thus, in this verse and the two 
following, he declares the advantages those who fear God enjoy. “Who is 
the man that feareth the Lord?” Let such a man come forward and learn 
from me what a fortunate man he is. The next sentence, “He hath appointed 
him a law in the way he hath chosen.” Many think this a part of the 
happiness hereinbefore alluded to; that is to say, that man, fearing the Lord, 
will, in the first place, have the privilege of being instructed by God “in the 
way he hath chosen;” that is, in the state of life he may select. Not a bad 
interpretation, but I prefer another. The prophets are very much in the habit 
of repeating the same idea twice in the same verse, sometimes for 
explanation; and I imagine the meaning of the passage, “Who is the man 


that feareth the Lord?” to be, who, I say, is the man that God has instructed 
in his law, in the way that man has selected; that is, in the direct path of 
living a holy life, and moving to God, which he has already chosen of his 
free will. One part of the verse thus explains the other, for that is he who 
fears God, who, by his grace, chooses the road to him, which road is none 
other than the observance of the commandments. 

13 The happiness of the man fearing God consists in this, that “his soul,” 
the man fearing the Lord, “shall dwell in good things,” shall enjoy those 
good things, not for a while, or in a transitory way, but forever, 
permanently. Nothing can be more true, for “To them that love God, all 
things work together unto good,” as the apostle, in his Epistle to the 
Romans, has it. Therefore, he that fears God must be always happy. In 
prosperity he will know how to enjoy it; in adversity, patience and the hope 
of a great reward in the kingdom of heaven will come to his help. Thus, he 
will always be glad, and rejoice. And himself will not only dwell in good 
things, but even his children; “His seed shall inherit the land;” inheritance 
and possession signifying the same thing, as we have already explained in 
Psalm 15. The children of those who fear God will possess the land, 
because they will live in peace therein, without any one to injure them, in 
the sense we have alluded to; because to the good “All things work together 
unto good;” and their very tribulations become a source of joy and merit. 

14 The reason why those who fear God shall always “Dwell in good 
things,” is, because they do not depend on perishable and transitory things, 
but God himself is “their firmament;” that is, their hope is based on the 
friendship and help of God. Firmament means foundation, on which they 
rest, that foundation being God himself; and their reason for depending on 
him is, because “his covenant” makes it “manifest to them.” They who fear 
God know right well, and often call to mind, the treaty he entered into with 
man, to be their God, and to be a most loving parent to them, on the 
condition of their observing his laws; and they can, therefore, understand 
how, by reason of this compact, they can depend upon God, as upon a most 
solid foundation. 

15 Having enlarged for a while on the happiness of those that fear the 
Lord, he now returns to wish and to pray for it: “My eyes are ever towards 
the Lord.” My mind’s eye has God ever before it, as being entirely 
dependent on him. The most effectual mode of prayer is, for one to place 


themselves in a most abject position, before the one from whom help is 
expected, and to propitiate the benignity of the great, rather by modestly, 
silently, and quietly pointing to our poverty, than by stunning them with our 
clamor. As we have in Psalm 122, “As the eyes of the handmaid are on the 
hands of her mistress; so are our eyes unto the Lord our God until he have 
mercy on us.” “For he shall pluck thy feet out of the snare.” I have my eyes 
so intently fixed on God, because he will, as I trust, deliver me from all 
danger of temptations, which, like snares, beset us on all sides while here 
below. The expression may also mean, that I always keep up the intention 
of pleasing God, and of doing nothing opposed to his will. It may also mean 
the contemplation of the divine beauty, which is always before the mind’s 
eye of those that seriously love God; but, I consider the first explanation the 
most literal. 

16 As he is always looking to God, he justly asks to be looked upon by 
him. Such was his silent prayer when he had his “eyes ever toward the 
Lord,” hoping he may regard with mercy his loneliness and his poverty. He 
says he is “alone,” lonely and desolate, or (which is better) because he had 
in spirit detached himself from the whole world, and attached himself to 
God alone. He calls himself “poor,” because in his humility he looked upon 
himself as destitute of all virtues and merits. 

17 I am more inclined to think the temptations of sin are referred to here, 
rather than temporal troubles. David was one of those who, with the apostle, 
Rom. 7, groaned and said, “But I see another law in my members, fighting 
against the law of my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin, that is in 
my members. Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death.” “The necessities,” from which he seeks to be delivered, seem 
to be those most troublesome motions of concupiscence, which, in spite of 
us, will sometimes torment us, and even lead us to sin. 

18 He follows up the prayer, and asks forgiveness for the sins into which 
he may have fallen by the force of temptation. For, though a soul fearing 
God may be grievously afflicted, and take great pains in resisting 
concupiscence, still the just man falls seven times; and yet, from his fall, he 
may be proved to be just; because, at once, by his tears, his prayers, and his 
contrition, he quickly wipes away the filth and dirt into which he had 
incautiously fallen. By “abjection,” we are not to understand the virtue of 
humility; but his abjection, properly speaking, his meanness. For the just 


man, when he means to become quite perfect, looks down thoroughly on 
himself, and still does not escape sin. Instead of “Forgive me my sins,” the 
Hebrew has “bear my sins,” expressive of the trouble of the true child of 
God, for fear God may be displeased by the great number of them; and he, 
therefore, exclaims, “bear them.” Do not be fatigued in carrying them, and 
supporting my weakness. 

19 He argues now from the number and the cruelty of his enemies. Lord, 
says he, you have seen “My abjection and my labor;” behold, now, the 
multitude, the cruelty, and the iniquity of my spiritual enemies. The 
enemies who seek to draw us to sin, and incessantly inflame our 
concupiscence with red hot weapons, are the demons whom St. Paul calls 
“The spirits of wickedness;” that they are innumerable is well known; and 
that they burn with the worst sort of hatred, with “An unjust hatred” against 
us, is equally well known. Hatred is said to be unjust, or most unjust, when 
one hates another without cause, without any provocation. The hatred may 
also be said to be unjust, when one seeks to harm another; not for any lucre 
or benefit, to be derived therefrom, but, from the mere spirit of mischief. 
Such is the hatred of the devil towards the human race, especially towards 
the elect; for mankind never did any harm to the devil, but he, blinded by 
envy, was the ruin of man. “By the envy of the devil, death came into the 
world,” Wisd. 2. The same evil one now harasses the faithful by 
temptations, not for the purpose of deriving any benefit therefrom, but to 
gratify his delight in the ruin of the just. 

20 Surrounded as I am by so many enemies, especially invisible ones, to 
resist whom I feel my own strength unequal, I have, therefore, recourse to 
you “to keep my soul,” and by your care of it, to free and deliver me from 
them. For freeing and delivering from the enemy does not suppose that a 
capture has been made, it equally applies when a capture is prevented. 
“Thou hast delivered my soul out of the lower hell,” Psalm 85, which 
means, as it does here, you have prevented my falling into it. The meaning 
may be also, Keep my soul in the prison of this body, in which I am 
detained a captive, “For the law of my members holds me a captive in the 
law of sin,” and afterwards, in the fitting time, deliver me. 

21 Having said, in the preceding verse, that “I shall not be ashamed, for I 
have hoped in thee,” he gives a reason why he would fear to be ashamed at 
being deserted by God, and the reason is, that “many innocent and upright,” 


through the force of his example, especially from seeing him hope in God 
alone, “adhered to thee,” who certainly would cause him to blush and to be 
confounded were they to see him disappointed. “I shall not be ashamed,” 
then, has quite a different meaning in the end of the Psalm from what it had 
in the beginning of it. In the beginning the meaning was, “I will not be 
ashamed” before my enemies in their insolence; here it is, “I will not be 
ashamed” before my friends in their kind condolence. 

22 David, being not only one of God’s people, but also the prince and 
head of others, having prayed at sufficient length for himself, he now adds a 
prayer for his people; a general one, as being unable to enter into the 
peculiar wants and difficulties of each individual. 


PSALM 25 


DAVID’S PRAYER TO GOD IN HIS DISTRESS, 
TO BE DELIVERED, THAT HE MAY COME TO 
WORSHIP HIM IN HIS TABERNACLE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David, having a misunderstanding with the king, appeals to the King of 
kings, there being none other to whom he could appeal. “Judge me, O 
Lord.” Be you, O Lord, my judge; let not Saul take it on him, but do it 
yourself. “For I have walked in my innocence,” with confidence I challenge 
God’s judgment, because my conscience which God alone beholds, does 
not reprove me, “For I have walked in my innocence.” I have led an 
innocent life. “I have put my trust in the Lord, and shall not be weakened.” 
Trusting in God’s justice, I will not fail, but will conquer. 

2 Having stated that he led an innocent life, he proves it by the testimony 
of God himself, who neither can deceive nor be deceived; for he does not 
tell God to “prove and try him,” in order to come at truth of which he was 
ignorant, but that he may make known to others what he in secret sees. 
David then, on the strength of a good conscience, and in the sincerity of his 
heart, speaks to the Lord, saying. “Prove me and try me;” search with the 
greatest diligence, examine the inmost and deepest recesses of my heart; 
nay more, “burn my reins and my heart,” examine my thoughts and desires 
as carefully as gold, when tested by the fire. I do not think David asks here 
to be proved and tried by adversity, or that “his reins and heart” should be 
scorched by the fire of tribulation, when he seems to be asking for the very 
contrary; but he asks, as I stated before, to be “proved and tried” by a most 
minute examination and inspection; and God having the most minute and 


exact knowledge of everything, that he may declare to the world the 
innocence of his servant, and thus silence the calumny of his enemies. 

3 He assigns a reason for wishing to be “proved and tried,” inasmuch as 
his conscience encouraged him therein, as if he said, I beg of you to prove 
me, for I have trod thy paths, for “all thy ways are mercy and truth,” Psalm 
24; and “thy mercy is before my eyes,” which I always look upon and 
consider, in the hope of being able to imitate it, and to act by my neighbors 
in conformity with it; “And I am well pleased with thy truth.” It has pleased 
me, and I have therefore lived according to it. 

4—5 Theodoret, in my opinion, most properly says, that these words apply 
to the idolatrous assemblies of the gentiles in their temples, of which David 
had the greatest abhorrence, and which he witnessed while in exile with the 
king of the Philistines. Everything, he says, here appears to be put in 
opposition to what he says in other parts of the Psalm, for instance, “I have 
loved, O Lord, the beauty of thy house;” and a little before that, “I will 
compass thy altar, O Lord;” and herein after, “In the churches will I bless 
thee, O Lord.” He calls the assembly of the idolaters the “council of vanity,” 
for what can be more vain? What, more vain than idols, false images? As 
the apostle says, “We know that an idol is nothing in the world,” 1 Cor. 7. 
Throughout the Scriptures idols are called vain, or vanities, Deut. 32, “They 
have provoked me with that which was no God and have angered me with 
their vanities;” and 1 Kings 12, “And turned not aside after vain things, 
which shall never profit you, nor deliver you, because they are vain.” See 
also 3 Kings 16; Jeremias 2, and various other passages. The same idolaters 
are styled, “Doers of unjust things,” because the height of injustice is to 
give to creatures the worship due to God alone. “The council of vanity,” in 
one verse is called the “Assembly of the malignant” in the next; “Doers of 
unjust things” in the same verse are called the “Wicked,” a name peculiarly 
appropriate to idolaters, in the following verse. 

6 Having expressed his hatred of the conventicles of the idolatrous 
infidels, among whom he was then living, he adds, that he has, on the 
contrary, the most intense love for the tabernacle of the Lord and the 
assembly of the saints; and briefly states what he means to do when, 
through God’s assistance, he shall have been called from exile to his own 
country. “I will wash my hands among the innocent; and will compass thy 
altar, O Lord.” Before I go into thy temple, I will do what all pious people 


are wont to do: “I will wash my hands,” and go about your altar joining 
those in the act of it, in hymns of praise. For the meaning. Some will have 
it, that David alludes to the washing of hands, as a proof or sign of one’s 
innocence, as Pilate washed his hands before the Jews, saying, “I am 
innocent of the blood of this just man;” as if he said, See, I have washed my 
hands, do not pollute them with the blood of this just man; and I, therefore, 
dare not condemn him. We often use a similar expression when we wish to 
get out of a thing. We say, “I wash my hands out of it.” I consider, however, 
the sense more likely to be, and more in keeping with the rest of the chapter, 
to consider David alluding to a custom of the Jews, who, previous to their 
entering into the tabernacle, purified both themselves and the victims they 
offered, which purifications or lotions, are called by the apostle Heb. 9, 
“Divers washings and justifications of the flesh;” and, as those external 
lotions ought to be the sign of internal purity, David, therefore, says, “I will 
wash my hands among the innocent,” as a sign of my real internal purity, as 
an innocent person would wash them; and not with the hypocrites, who do 
so with clean hands and unclean heart. The expression, “I will compass thy 
altar,” some understand of the number of victims; but I rather think it refers 
to those who in hymns of praise will go about the altar, as the following 
Psalm has it, “I have gone round, and have offered up a sacrifice of 
jubilation;” and in the very next verse to this we have, “That I may hear the 
voice of thy praise; and tell of all thy wondrous works.” 

7 An explanation of the expression, “I will compass thy altar, O Lord,” 
that with the choir of worshipers I may hear, and join in singing the praises 
of the Lord. St. Augustine, arguing against the Pelagians, proves, with great 
accuracy and piety, from this passage, that they only hear the voice of God’s 
praise who refer all their actions, and all they possess, to God’s free gift. 
For the hearts of the just, “who have ears to hear,” are always devoted to 
God’s praise, thanking him for all their own merits and virtues; whereas, on 
the contrary, those who presume on their own justice, and are swollen with 
the idea of their own perfections, as if they had them by their own 
exertions, and not from God, do not hear “the voice of thy praise,” but the 
voice of their own praise. 

8 Nothing gave him more trouble in his exile than the being unable to see 
the tabernacle of the Lord. His mind, deeply inflamed with the love of God, 
looked upon no spot on the earth more beautiful than that where God was 


wont to show himself visibly. The tabernacle that contained the ark of the 
covenant was called, “The house of God,” “the place of the habitation of his 
glory,” because a bright cloud would frequently descend thereon, to signify 
God’s presence there; the God “who inhabiteth light inaccessible,” Jam. 1:6, 
and because there, too, was the oracle from which God gave his responses. 

9 Having appealed to God, at first, as a judge, and having exposed his 
innocence, of which God was witness, he concludes by a prayer, that 
judgment may be delivered in his favor, “Take not away my soul, O God, 
with the wicked.” Do not condemn me as you do the wicked; “My soul” 
means me, as it does frequently through the Scriptures; and by “Bloody 
men,” he means those who, like so many homicides, were persecuting him. 

10 He tells us who are the wicked and the bloody men of whom he spoke 
in the foregoing verse; they are those who receive bribes for unfair 
judgments, glancing at the sins of those in power, the judges. With much 
point he says, “In whose hands are iniquities;” attributing the iniquity to 
that part of the body that touches the bribe, to show the bribe was the cause 
of the iniquity. 

11 He repeats his reason for not being condemned with the wicked, 
namely, because “He walked in his innocence;” that is, led an innocent life. 
“Redeem me, and have mercy on me.” Deliver me from my present 
troubles, and then have mercy on me, that I may not fall into them again. 
The words “redeem” and “deliver,” most frequently have the same meaning 
in the Scriptures, unless, perhaps, the Holy Ghost may insinuate that any 
deliverance of the elect from tribulation may be called redemption, 
inasmuch as such is effected through the blood of Christ our Redeemer. 

12 These words have reference to the concluding expression in the last 
verse, “have mercy on me.” I have asked to be delivered from my present 
trouble by reason of the rectitude of my life; I ask for future mercy, because 
“My foot hath stood;” that is to say, is firmly fixed and planted in the direct, 
honest road, and, therefore, I cannot easily leave the straight path of thy 
law; and, in thanksgiving for it, “I will bless thee” and praise thee “in the 
churches,” the assemblies of the pious. 


PSALM 26 


DAVID’S FAITH AND HOPE IN GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Tribulation brings on darkness, prosperity brings light and serenity; for 
tribulation confuses and confounds the soul, so that it cannot easily see how 
it ought to act, and thence is provoked to impatience, or to some other sin. 
But should God, by his divine light, dispel the darkness, the soul at once 
sees that the tribulation, which in the darkness of the night brought such 
horrors with it, was temporary and trifling; and sees, at the same time, that 
tribulation, when God protects us, can not only do us no harm, but even 
tends marvelously to our good. David, having learned this by experience, 
exclaims, therefore, for himself, and in the person of all the elect, “The 
Lord is my light and my salvation, whom shall I fear?” In other words, 
ignorance and infirmity made me timid in my tribulation, but once the Lord 
“enlightened” my mind, he made me clearly see that no temporal calamity 
can be grievous or continuous, and healed my soul with the ointment of 
divine love. “I fear no one,” for truth expels darkness, and “perfect charity 
casteth out fear,” 1 John 4. “The Lord is the protector of my life, of whom 
shall I be afraid?” another reason why he should no longer fear. The Lord 
not only is “my light and my salvation,” he will not desert me when 
enlightened and saved, but will constantly protect me with the shield of his 
providence and benevolence. “Of whom shall I be afraid,” then? “If God be 
for us, who is against us?” If a king, with a powerful armed escort, has no 
reason to fear, why should a servant of God, protected by his powerful and 
immortal master, have any fear about him? “Protected by the sign of the 
cross, instead of shield and helmet, I will securely penetrate the ranks of the 
enemy,” says St. Martin; for he was one of those who could confidently say, 
“The Lord is the protector of my life, of whom shall I be afraid?” 


2 He describes the effects of God’s protection, and, as is usual with the 
prophets, makes use of the past for the future tense, to show the certainty of 
the matter. The meaning is, God will so protect me, that when they who 
wish me harm, “shall draw near against me,” like dogs or lions, “seeking to 
eat my flesh,” “these enemies that so trouble me” will become “so weak” 
and “so fallen” by their efforts, that, instead of harming me, they will only 
damage themselves. That such is the case is clear from the example, not 
only of David himself, but of Christ, and the martyrs, and of all the saints. 

3 To show what unbounded confidence he has in God, he now says that 
he not only despises his enemies individually, but that he even fears not 
“armies in camp” of his enemies, and not only so encamped but even in 
actual battle. 

4 This “one thing,” so asked, is thought by some to mean the house 
where the ark of the covenant lay; who will have it that he asks to return 
from exile, that he may be near the ark. I prefer the opinion of St. 
Augustine, who understands it of heaven, which seems to be not only the 
true, but even the literal meaning. For David does not ask to dwell near “the 
house of the Lord,” but “in the house of the Lord;” and it is well known that 
David never lived in the house of the Lord, but in his own palace, which 
was a good distance from the tabernacle, more so before the tabernacle was 
brought to Mount Sion; and he could, had he so chosen it, when he was 
king, have lived as near as he pleased to the tabernacle. Along with that, 
this verse is a counterpart of one in Psalm 83, “Blessed are they that dwell 
in thy house, O Lord; they shall praise thee forever and ever;” a phrase that 
can only be applied to those that dwell in God’s house in heaven. Finally, 
David, holy and perfect as he was, would never have so ardently desired or 
asked for any temporal favor in such terms as, “one thing I have asked of 
the Lord,” as if nothing else was to be asked. The prophet then, in this 
passage, tells us what is the real foundation of his confidence in God, and 
why he fears no temporal calamity. The foundation is a fervent love of God, 
for he that fervently loves the supreme and everlasting good, sets no value 
whatever on the things of this world. “One thing I have asked of the Lord; 
this I will seek after.” I ask for nothing temporal; I care not for the loss of 
the whole world, provided I be found worthy of possessing one thing; for 
that one thing alone do I care; that one thing alone have I asked; that one 
thing alone will I ask; namely, “to dwell in the house of the Lord;” not for a 


while, but, “For all the days of my life;” that is, during the life of the saints 
with God, which will certainly have no termination. Observe the point in 
the words, “That I may dwell in the house of the Lord;” for while here on 
earth we are the children, as well as the friends of God; however, we do not 
dwell with, but rather walk with God; nor do we rest in his house, but in his 
tent. “That I may see the delight of the Lord, and may visit his temple.” He 
tells us why he longs to dwell in the house of the Lord, because there 
perfect happiness reigns. For there is to be seen the beauty of God’s house 
and of the heavenly host; where nothing profane can enter, but where there 
is a daily sacrifice of jubilation and praise. 

5 He assigns a reason for having so boldly asked for a place in the house 
of the Lord, and a sight of his beauty; because he had already got a taste of 
his sweetness, and a pledge of his love: as if he briefly said, Having 
received the grace, I dare to ask for the glory. The whole is metaphorical; 
for, correctly speaking, David was not “hid in the tabernacle” of the Lord, 
when Saul was in pursuit of him; but the whole passage means, in the evil 
days of the present time, God has defended and protected me as effectually 
as if he had placed and hidden me in the inmost recesses of his tabernacle, 
and from such condescension on God’s part, I confidently hope that I will 
one day arrive at his house, “The one thing I have asked;” the one thing “I 
will seek after.” The second part of the verse is, in other words, a repetition 
of the first. 

6 By another metaphor he conveys the same idea; namely, that he was so 
defended and protected by God’s providence as if he were in a lofty and 
well fortified tower. Isaias uses the same metaphor when he says, 33:16, 
“He shall dwell on high; the fortifications of rocks shall be his highness.” 
The meaning then is, “He hath exalted me upon a rock;” placed me in an 
elevated, fortified position, and hence, “My head is lifted up above my 
enemies;” I have subdued and vanquished them all. Thus is described not 
only the protection and defense of the just, who cannot possibly be injured 
by any machinations of the enemy, according to 1 Peter 3, “And who is he 
that can hurt you, if you be zealous of good?” but even we are told how the 
just arrived at such security; namely, by elevating the mind in 
contemplation to God and to eternity. For he that seriously meditates on 
eternity, and has an ardent love for God, is placed on a very lofty and well 
fortified tower, so that nothing can harm him, all earthly things having now 


become so vile in his sight. “I have gone round.” The prophet having 
spoken of contemplation, is himself now wrapped in it; is raised up above 
everything earthly, and breaks out in admiration of God’s works, and of the 
Almighty producer of them. “I have gone round.” I have taken a mental 
survey of God’s works in heaven and on earth; “And have offered up in his 
tabernacle a sacrifice of jubilation;” in this great tabernacle of God, the 
heavens, which I have ascended in spirit; in a loud voice, proceeding from 
intense admiration, I have offered my tribute of praise to God, the most 
agreeable sacrifice I could possibly offer him, as we read in another Psalm, 
“Offer to God the sacrifice of praise;” and, in the same Psalm, “The 
sacrifice of praise shall glorify me,” a thing I have not only already done, 
but will do daily, for “I will sing and recite a psalm to the Lord.” 

7 He reverts to “One thing I have asked of the Lord,” which one petition 
he asks may be granted, burning as he is with a vehement desire of 
beholding his beloved. “Hear, O Lord, my voice with which I have cried to 
thee;” namely, when I asked for the “One thing.” “Have mercy on me,” 
suffering as I am in my exile, “and hear me.” 

8-9 These verses require more to be reflected on and put into practice 
than to be explained. “My heart hath said to thee.” My desires have spoken 
to thee. “My face hath sought thee.” My interior eyes, fixed in the face of 
my soul, look for thy beauty—despise everything else. “Thy face, O Lord, 
will I still seek.” It shall be always my study to look for a sight of thee, in 
the hope not only of seeing thee face to face in the world to come; but that 
also, in this world, too, I may study one thing only, to catch your looks, and 
through them to be enlightened and inflamed. “Turn not away thy face from 
me.” Keep your eyes constantly on me, for fear my light may grow dark, 
and my charity grow cold. “Decline not in thy wrath from thy servant.” 
Allow me not to fall into sin, for fear you may desert me in your anger. St. 
Augustine justly observes that the fear alluded to here is not servile, but 
holy fear. Servile fear wishes for the master’s absence, to be able to offend 
with impunity, and, therefore, would not make use of the expression, 
“Decline not,” but would rather say, Go away, and decline; but holy fear, 
that truly loves the beloved, fears nothing more than his departure. “Be thou 
my helper.” Having asked God “not to decline in his wrath from his 
servant,” and that, from a consideration of the impossibility of his avoiding, 
by his own strength, the sins that provoke the anger of God, he cries out to 


him to continue helping him. The just man, then, asks God’s help to avoid 
sin; but should he unfortunately fall, he begs he may not be discarded 
entirely, but that he may, in mercy, be pardoned and cured; and he, 
therefore, adds, “O God, any Savior;” for a Savior’s duty is to heal and to 
cure, instead of rejecting and despising the unfortunate. 

10 A very urgent reason assigned for God’s assisting him, there being 
none that loves us so ardently. Observe the third person used for the second 
in the end of the verse; instead of saying, Thou hast taken me up, he says, 
“The Lord hath taken me up,” and that through reverence for God. A 
similar change of person occurs in Genesis, where Rachel says to her father, 
“Let not my Lord be angry at my not being able to rise before you;” and, in 
Kings, Nathan says to David, “Has this word gone out from my Lord the 
king?” The expression, then, “The Lord hath taken me up,” is the same as, 
You, O Lord, have taken me up. These words beautifully express the 
goodness of God, for David was then no child, to feel the want of parents; 
nor could it have been any great loss to him to be without his parents, who 
then would rather have been a burden than a loss to him; the meaning then 
is, I am like a new born babe, deserted, abandoned by its natural parents, 
and thus exposed to all manner of danger; but when so cast away and 
deserted, you, O Lord, have, in the excess of your goodness, taken me up, 
fostered, nourished, and cherished me. And, in fact, any one that will only 
reflect on the frailty of human nature, the power of our invisible enemies, 
and how much we need the grace of God in all our actions, will not deny 
that we are, with the greatest justice, compared to infants exposed and 
abandoned by their parents. So convinced was Ezechias, the prophet, of his 
infirmity in this respect, that it was not to an exposed infant, but to a 
swallow’s young, unfledged, that he compared himself, Isaias 58, “Like the 
young of a swallow, so will I cry.” 

11 Having compared himself to an exposed, deserted infant, adopted by 
God, he anon fairly asks to be shown how to walk. He asks the grace of 
being able to observe all his holy commandments, which he never loses 
sight of through the whole one hundred and fifty Psalms. What else could 
he do? when it was the only path to that heavenly house of God, which he 
had just declared to be the only wish and desire of his heart. “And guide me 
in the right path, because of my enemies;” that is, direct me in the way of 
your commandments, which is truly “the right path;” the most just, however 


narrow it may be. Others will have it that, “Teach me thy way” is a request 
for internal inspiration; and “Direct me in the right path,’ means a petition 
for a loving desire of observing the commandments. The Words, “Because 
of my enemies,” imply the necessity of the grace of God in this pilgrimage 
here below, to protect us from our visible, as well as from our invisible 
enemies, who are in daily ambush, watching us, seeking to divert us from 
the straight road of virtue to the rugged and difficult passes of vice. 

12 The same petition continued. He asks to be saved from being 
delivered up to “the will” of his enemies, especially his invisible ones. A 
similar expression occurs in Luke 23, “He gave Jesus up to their will.” “For 
unjust witnesses have risen up,” is by many referred to the false witnesses 
that so calumniated David; not an improbable explanation; but I consider 
that the sentence will be more in accordance with what preceded, as well as 
with what follows, and also with the subject of the whole Psalm, if we 
interpret these words as applying to the temptations, whether of demons or 
of men, who, by false promises, or by threats, seek to bring the just to 
impatience, or to any other sin, as we have in Psalm 118, “The wicked have 
told me fables, but not as thy law.” 

13 He tells us why “iniquity hath lied to itself.” For I, in spite of all my 
enemies, “believe,” have the strongest confidence, that “I will see the good 
things of the Lord;” that is, those good things which, before God, are good; 
which make man happy, which alone are really good; and that, “in the land 
of the living,” in that land where death hath no place, no dominion. 

14 He concludes by an apostrophe to himself, to have patience and 
confidence in God, saying, My soul, as you desire to dwell in the house of 
God, as you have so many pledges of his love, as you “believe to see the 
good things of the Lord in the land of the living,” do not be disheartened in 
your trouble, do not look for any earthly consolation, but “wait patiently,” 
take courage in the Lord, act the part of a man, until the evil days shall have 
passed away, and the good ones shall have arrived. 


PSALM 27 


DAVID’S PRAYER THAT HIS ENEMIES MAY 
NOT PREVAIL OVER HIM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Words spoken by Christ as he hung on the cross, asking for a speedy 
resurrection. “Be not thou silent;” do not turn from me, as if you were deaf, 
and did not hear me. He asks in a few words, that he may be heard, and get 
an answer from God that his prayer would be heard. “Lest if thou be silent 
to me, I become like them that go down into the pit;” he wishes for an 
answer, because if God will not hear him, and give him a favorable answer, 
he will be like all other mortals who die and go to the lower regions, never 
to return therefrom. “Lest if thou be silent to me;” for fear you may not hear 
me, and I may, in consequence, become like those “that go down into the 
pit,” never to come out of it but on the day of judgment. Another 
explanation may be offered, viz., If you do not hear me, I will be like the 
dead; for, as the dead can do nothing whatever, so man, without God’s 
assistance, can do nothing. 

2 The expression, “Be not silent,” is more clearly expressed, for now he 
says, “Hear, O Lord, the voice of my supplication,” for he wished for an 
answer from God, to show he had been heard. “When I pray to thee;” the 
Hebrew implies, that when he did pray, he had his hands stretched out, for 
both Hebrews and gentiles were wont so to extend their hands in prayer; 
and, in using this expression, the prophet had before him the hands of our 
Lord extended on the cross and raised to heaven; for then, with the greatest 
truth, could he say, “When I pray to thee, when I lift up my hands;” when 
he prayed from the cross. 

3 Christ alone could say truly what this verse contains, because he was 
the only one, in every respect, “separated from sinners.” And, being the 


only person in whom sin could find no place, he, with the greatest justice, 
asks that he may not be judged; that he may not perish with sinners, but that 
he should rather slay death itself; and, by rising from the dead, bear away a 
most triumphant victory from the prince of death, and from death itself. The 
meaning then, is, Do not drag me to death with others who are sinners, for I 
am no sinner. “Who speak peace with their neighbor, but evils are in their 
hearts.” He describes sinners in general from the sin most common and 
most universal among them, as he says in Psalm 115, “Every man is a liar;” 
and in Palm 42, “Deliver me from the unjust and deceitful man;” and, 
speaking of Christ, 1 St. Peter 2, says, “Who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth;” as if sin and guile in his mouth were nearly 
synonymous terms. And there are very many who wish to appear friends, to 
be full of good will to their neighbor; and are so blinded by self love, that 
they have malice in their heart, and are entirely absorbed in hatred or envy 
towards the same neighbor. 

4 This is not an imprecation, but a prophecy, as we before observed. The 
meaning is, that the wicked will have a wretched end of it, unless, from 
being wicked, they become good; and the meaning is, you will give them 
the punishment their works deserve; “And according to the wickedness of 
their inventions;” which means, that as they, in their malice, invented and 
devised various modes of harassing the just, so you, in your wisdom, will 
find various ways of tormenting the sinner. “Render to them their reward.” 
As they give the just evil for good, retort such conduct on them, by bringing 
down the evil they intended for the just, on their own heads. 

5 From this verse it is clear that the preceding verse was a prophecy, and 
not an imprecation; for, he does not say destroy them, but thou shalt destroy 
them, in the future tense. Here the root of all evil is declared, that root being 
an unwillingness to understand the works of the Lord, the non appliance of 
one’s mind to learn, know, and reflect upon the wonderful things God was 
pleased to do in the creation, redemption, and government of the human 
race; for any one reflecting on them could not fail to be wonderfully 
inflamed with the love of God. Hence, St. Paul, 1 Cor. 2, says, “For if they 
had known it, they never would have crucified the Lord of glory.” And the 
Lord himself says, Luke 19, “If thou also hadst known, and that in this thy 
day, the things that are for thy peace. They shall not leave in thee a stone 
upon a stone; because thou hast not known the time of thy visitation.” 


“Because they have not understood the works of the Lord, and the 
operations of his hands;” the latter words would seem to imply that in 
speaking of God’s works he means those that were directly done through 
himself, and not through secondary causes, such as the creation, the 
Incarnation, the miracles, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord, and the 
like; and he says, as sinners did not understand the works of the Lord, and 
particularly those produced by his own hands, namely, what he directly 
produced; therefore you, O Lord, “will destroy them;” and when you will 
destroy them, you will not regret having done so; and thus you will never 
“build them up.” The prophet takes up the words, “the operations of his 
hands,” as if it were a building God had in hands, and he says, As they did 
not understand the building of God, he will destroy them, and never again 
build them up; a thing that directly applies to the city, the temple, and the 
very kingdom of the Jews, which God, on account of their infidelity, 
destroyed, and which he will never build up again. It applies also to every 
sinner who does not bear in mind that he is an edifice raised by God, made 
to his own image, redeemed by his own blood, enriched with innumerable 
favors of nature and grace; but, nevertheless, will be so destroyed that they 
will never be rebuilt, and not more than a ruin of the edifice will be left, so 
that their punishment may be eternal. 

6 He now passes to foretell the glory of the Lord’s resurrection, and in the 
person of Christ he thanks God in this verse. 

7 He explains in what respect his prayer was heard, and says, “The Lord 
is my helper,” as he is wont to be. Therefore, “In him hath my heart 
confided;” which means, relying on the help and protection of God, I have 
not refused to engage in combat with the devil, and with death itself; nor 
have I been disappointed in my hope, for God’s help was such, that I had a 
very easy victory, “And my flesh hath flourished again.” He describes the 
effect of God’s help and protection, namely, his glorious resurrection, for 
which he praises God with his whole heart. My flesh, that had withered up 
in death, is not only restored to life, but to the bloom of youth, health, joy, 
and beauty. Therefore, “With my will, I will give praise to him” in praise 
and thanksgiving. 

8 Such is to be the matter, the subject of the praise of which he spoke in 
the preceding verse, namely, “The Lord is the strength of his people,” a 
thing he proved when he so effectually protected the “salvation of the 


anointed,” (Christ,) who is the head of the whole people, and on whom the 
strength and safety of the whole people depend. 

9 Christ, the head of the Church, having been glorified, it remains that his 
body, the people of God, who are his peculiar inheritance, he having 
acquired it with his blood, should be equally glorified. Christ then says to 
his Father, or the prophet says to Christ, “Save thy people,” and, in order to 
save them, “Bless them,” by justifying them “Rule them,” by shielding, by 
protecting them on the road; “Exalt” them, by glorifying them by glorifying 
them to eternity. 


PSALM 28 


AN INVITATION TO GLORIFY GOD, WITH A 
COMMEMORATION OF HIS MIGHTY WORKS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet, being about to chant the praises of the divine power, stirs up 
God’s peculiar people, to whom he was known, for “God is known in 
Judea, in Israel great is his name,” Psalm 73, to honor that power with the 
victims of the season, the hymns of their voice, and the prostration of their 
bodies. Taking the summons to refer to a later period, the explanation would 
be, that when about to chant the praises of the divinity, the perfecter of the 
tabernacle, that is, of the Church, who is the mother of all God’s children, 
he invites those children, so called by the inspiration of heaven, to offer to 
God sacrifice of praise. “Bring to the Lord, O ye children of God, the 
offspring of rams;” you that have been made children of God by the blood 
of the immaculate Lamb, bring your own lambs, bring the sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving, as he further explains in the following verse. 

2 The prophet tells us what sort of sacrifice we should offer to God, 
namely, “Glory and honor;” that is, in your words and your works glorify 
the Lord; and not only in your words and works, but even in the carriage of 
your person, which should be so reverential as to make it appear to all that 
you acknowledge him as your supreme Master, and that you adore him as 
such. “Bring to the Lord glory to his name.” 

Bring glory to the Lord, that is, to his name, by celebrating the name, 
fame, and knowledge of the Lord. “Adore ye the Lord in his holy court.” 
The holy court may mean either the vestibule of the Jewish tabernacle, to 
which all could resort, while the priests alone were permitted to enter the 
tabernacle; or the Catholic Church, which is like the porch or vestibule of 
the heavenly tabernacle. All, good and bad, are promiscuously permitted to 


enter the Church, but they alone will enter the heavenly tabernacle who can 
say to Christ, “Thou hast made us a kingdom and priests to our God.” 

3 He now explains why he invited us to celebrate and praise the power of 
God, and the reason is, because the “voice of the Lord” has a wonderful 
influence on the elements of nature, as well as on the spiritual fabric of the 
Church. He then describes God’s action on the waters, on the air, on the 
fire, and, finally, on the earth; these four elements being the principal ones 
of this world here below, as known to us. God’s action on the water is 
described in the first chapter of Genesis, where it is said that “The spirit of 
the Lord moved over the waters;” “And God said, Let there be a firmament 
made amidst the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters.” “God 
also said, Let the waters that are under the heavens be gathered together in 
one place, and let the dry land appear.” Then was “the voice of the Lord 
upon the waters,” when God commanded a division in them, and, on their 
division, their retirement into one place, to the caverns of the earth, so that 
the earth may be habitable. That voice or command of God is called 
thunder; for, as thunder prostrates and makes us submit and obey, so, at the 
command of God, the waters retired, and betook themselves into lower 
places. This voice and thunder of God “was upon the waters,” because at 
that time water covered the whole surface of the earth, and there was, 
therefore, an immense abyss of water on the earth. This is more clearly 
described in Psalm 103, where he says, “The deep, like a garment, is its 
clothing; above the mountains shall the waters stand;” that is, the earth was 
covered all over by an immense body of water, so as even to cover the 
mountains. “At thy rebuke they shall flee; at the voice of thy thunder they 
shall fear. The mountains ascend, and the plains descend into the place 
which thou hast founded for them;” that is, at God’s command the waters 
retired as they would from a thunderbolt; and then there appeared the 
mountains raised up and the plains depressed. “Thou hast set bounds to 
them which they shall not pass over; neither shall they return to cover the 
earth.” At the voice of the Lord, not only have the waters retired and left the 
earth dry and habitable, but by reason of the same voice, a limit has been 
put to them which they will never dare to transgress. Another interpretation 
refers this passage to the beginning of the preaching of the gospel, which 
had its first rise when God, on the baptism of Christ in the Jordan, 
announced to the whole world that Jesus Christ was his Son, which is, as it 


were, the compendium of the Gospel. “The voice of the Lord on the waters” 
would then mean that magnificent declaration of God, on the baptism of 
Christ, “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” And then 
“The God of majesty thundered, and thundered upon many waters,” 
because then was instituted baptism, and all the waters of the world got the 
power of regenerating the children of God. 

4 The praise here attributed to God’s voice can be well applied to either 
interpretation. For the voice of the Lord, in the first stages of creation, 
ordering the waters to divide, to betake themselves to the lower caverns of 
the earth, never to return, was not an empty or idle command, or without 
producing its effect; as thunder, that, generally speaking, does no more than 
make a great noise, but was full of nerve, efficacious and glorious, and 
produced the effect required. So also the voice of the Gospel, intoned by 
God himself, taken up by Christ and his apostles, was not an empty parade 
of words, like that of many philosophers and orators, but was most 
effective, being confirmed by signs and miracles. The efficacy of the 
preaching is conveyed in the words, “in power;” the splendor and glory of 
the miracles, in the word, “magnificence,” as St. Paul has it, 1 Cor. 2, “My 
preaching was not in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in the 
showing of the spirit and power;” and, 1 Thess. chap. 1, “For our gospel 
hath not been to you in word only, but in power also, and in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

5 According to the first interpretation, the prophet passes now from the 
action of God upon the waters to his action on the air; and he tells us that 
“the voice of the Lord,” namely, his orders, raise the winds and the storms, 
which, in Psalm 118, he calls, “Stormy winds which fulfill his word.” How 
wonderful is God’s power! that can give such force and strength to a thing 
apparently so weak and feeble, that will, in one moment, tear up and lay 
prostrate the largest trees, that many men could not accomplish in many 
days. He quotes “cedars,” and the “cedars of Libanus,” they being the 
largest, deepest rooted, and longest lived trees in the world. According to 
the second explanation, the cedars of Libanus are those high people who, by 
reason of their power, their wisdom, or their eloquence, are so very high in 
their own estimation; or, in reference to the fragrance of the cedar, those 
people who are entirely devoted to pleasure and gluttony; or, in reference to 
density of foliage and endurance, those who are perverse and obstinate in 


error. All such cedars will be broken to pieces by the preaching of the 
Gospel, and brought down to Christian mildness and humility, and to the 
bringing forth fruits worthy of penance. History abounds in such examples. 
6 According to the first explanation, the meaning of this passage is very 
easy and very beautiful, when explained through the Hebrew, and it means, 
The voice of the Lord will not only break the cedars of Libanus, but will 
even tear up entire cedars from the roots, and make them bound like so 
many calves. And not only the calves, but even the mountains themselves, 
will be made to bound like a young unicorn. Similar to it is the expression 
in Psalm 113, “The mountains skipped like rams, and the hills like the 
lambs of sheep.” According to the second interpretation, the meaning would 
be, The sound of the Gospel will not only break the cedars of Libanus, that 
is, men, however proud and high they may be, and bring them down to the 
humility of the Christian religion; but will even tear up the same cedars 
from the roots, and make them bound to another place; that is, will entirely 
detach them from all earthly affections, and bring them to nearly an angelic 
life; a thing clearly carried out in the apostles, who became so religious and 
so perfect upon earth, as to appear more like Angels than like men. And it is 
not one isolated cedar, but a whole forest of them, that the preaching of the 
gospel causes to bound and leap; that means, that it is not an individual or 
two that will be brought to faith, religion, and perfection, but whole masses 
and congregations. “And as the beloved sons of unicorns,” a most graceful 
animal in its movements, light and agile; such will be the avidity of all 
tribes and nations to obey the Gospel. According to the second 
interpretation, the meaning would be, The preaching of the Gospel will not 
only humble the powerful and the wise, but it will break them into pieces, 
and make them as small as a calf on Libanus. By the calf we properly 
understand Christ, who was not only humble and mild as a suckling calf, 
but was also offered up in sacrifice to God. “And as the beloved sons of 
unicorns;” that means, when those proud cedars of Libanus shall have been 
destroyed, the beloved Christ, the most beloved of his father, the desired of 
all nations, will appear, no longer the helpless calf, but the son of a most 
valiant unicorn. The majesty of God and the omnipotence of Christ then 
began for the first time to show itself, when, through the preaching of the 
fishermen, the orators, the philosophers, nay, the very kings of the world, 
began to believe in Christ. On the strength of the unicorn, see Job 36:7. 


7 The prophet now passes from the action of God on the air to his action 
on the fire, and says, “His voice,” that is, his power and authority, “divideth 
the flames of fire,” which he does when, at his command, the thunderbolts 
of heaven, the most destructive and dreadful weapons that can be used 
against man, issue, as it were, from the forges of heaven, and are “divided,” 
to intimate how sharp and acute they are, as Moses expresses, when he 
makes the Lord say, “If I shall whet my sword as lightning.” According to 
the second interpretation, the voice of the Lord is the preaching of the 
Gospel, which divides the flames of fire, because the Holy Ghost sends 
various shafts in various ways through the hearts of men; and it was in such 
“cloven tongues, as it were of fire,” that the Holy Ghost settled on the 
apostles on the day of Pentecost. 

8 His action on the earth is now the subject. The Hebrew for shaking 
implies more than mere shaking; it implies a shaking, previous to 
parturition, or the production of something. Thus, God’s wonderful power is 
brought out when he appears to be able not only to lay waste and denude 
the forests of Libanus, and make it a desert; but when he can from the very 
desert call up trees and animals, making it thus to shake with parturition. 
We have something like this idea in Psalm 106, “He hath turned rivers into 
a wilderness: a fruitful land into barrenness. He hath turned a wilderness 
into pools of water. And hath placed there the hungry: and they made a city 
for their habitation. And they sowed fields, and planted vineyards.” 
According to the second interpretation, the meaning would be, The 
barbarians who were, up to that time, so backward in the cultivation of their 
souls, and in the grace of God, so that, compared to other nations, they 
might have been called deserted, would also he brought to the light of the 
Gospel. 

9 According to the first interpretation, the prophet, having praised God’s 
power in all the elements, water, air, fire, and earth, turns now to animals 
and plants, and afterwards to man. “The voice of the Lord prepareth the 
stags.” See God’s dealing with them! Job, chap. 39, tells us they bring forth 
their young with the greatest difficulty, and the reason seems to be that they 
bring them forth in a most perfect state, so that the moment they leave the 
mother’s womb they go to pasture, and never more trouble the mother, as 
we read in the same passage. “Preparing the stags,” then, means helping 
them in their difficult parturition, through which they could never pass, had 


not Providence mercifully helped them through it. “And he will discover 
the thick woods.” In the Hebrew it is, “Will open the woods,” and the 
meaning is, that nothing can be concealed or hidden from God, for he 
penetrates everything, acts upon everything, not only on animals, but on 
plants and trees, and men, too; and, therefore, he follows up by, “And in his 
temple all shall speak his glory.” All creatures in the universe, for the 
universe is God’s temple, will praise and glorify him. 

According to the second interpretation, it would be thus, “The voice of 
the Lord prepareth the stags.” The preaching of the Gospel prepares 
devoted souls, aiming at perfection, and blasting with their spirit the 
poisoned serpents, to produce wonderful things; for what can be more 
wonderful, or more surprising, than for a weak, infirm man to do any thing 
deserving of life everlasting. And since the voice of the Lord causes such 
wonderful works, it will, therefore, “Discover the thick woods;” that is, on 
the day of judgment, “It will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the counsels of the heart,” 1 Cor. 4; and then will 
God’s justice appear in that great theatre or temple, and will be recognized 
by the wicked, as well as by the just; for then will “Every knee be bent to 
Christ;” and all, whether with or against their will, shall exclaim, “Thou art 
just, O Lord, and right is thy judgment;” and thus, “All in his temple shall 
speak his glory.” 

10 According to the first interpretation, the meaning is, that a reason is 
assigned here for all things giving glory to God, for “He maketh the flood to 
dwell;” he pours out his wholesome rain in such abundance on the earth, as 
to supply all the vegetable world with nutrition, which, in their turn, give 
support to animal life; and “the Lord shall sit king forever;” for it is he that 
guides, governs, and directs all these matters. 

According to the second interpretation, when the Lord, on the day of 
judgment, shall have “discovered the thick woods,” and his justice shall 
have been praised by all, then he will “make a flood to dwell,” inundating 
the wicked with all manner of evils; and thus, all resistance being broken 
down, the whole power of demons, bad men, and all power in general being 
Swept away, “the Lord shall sit King forever.” Some will have the flood 
here spoken of to refer to the deluge, others to baptism; and those who so 
explain it being of great weight and high position, I will not contradict 


them. “The Lord will give strength to his people: the Lord will bless his 
people with peace.” 

The conclusion of the Psalm, in which, according to the first 
interpretation, having praised God for his dealings with all the inferior 
things and creatures of the world, he now praises him for “giving strength 
to his people;” nerve and strength to subdue all their enemies, and then to 
rest in profound and undisturbed peace. According to the second 
interpretation, herein is a promise of “strength” to resist temptation in this 
our pilgrimage, and a “Blessing;” namely, everlasting life in the world to 
come. Some pious people have remarked the significance of the words, the 
“Voice of the Lord,” being repeated exactly seven times in this chapter, and 
that this has reference to the seven Sacraments. Thus, the voice of the Lord 
“On the waters” alludes to Baptism; “In power,” confirmation, “In 
magnificence,” the Eucharist; “Breaking the cedars”, Penance; “Shaking the 
desert,” Orders; “Dividing the flame of fire;’ Matrimony; “Prepareth the 
stags,” Extreme Unction. 


PSALM 29 


DAVID PRAISETH GOD FOR HIS 
DELIVERANCE, AND HIS MERCIFUL 
DEALINGS WITH HIM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David, now established on his throne, after fortifying the citadel of Sion, 
and the city having been called after his name, finally, having built a most 
magnificent palace, and acknowledging God to be the author of so many 
favors, offers him the tribute of praise, saying, “I will extol thee, O Lord.” 
Exalted as thou art incapable of being more exalted; yet, to those who are 
not so fully cognizant of thy greatness, I will, as far as in me lies, by my 
preaching, “extol thee,” so that all may acknowledge thee to be the supreme 
Lord of all. “For thou hast upheld me,” raised me from nothing, from the 
lowest depths, even to the throne of thy kingdom. You have extolled me and 
I will therefore extol you; attributing my exaltation, not to my own merits, 
but to your greatness; you have exalted me, and I will humble myself in 
order to exalt you. “And hast not made my enemies to rejoice over me.” 
The consequence of such exaltation was, that his enemies, who were most 
numerous, and were for a long time seeking for his death, got no reason to 
be glad of his death, which they most eagerly looked for; but, on the 
contrary, had much source of grief at his exaltation, which with all their 
might they sought to obstruct. 

In a prophetic sense, David speaks in the person of Christ; and of all the 
elect in general, as well as in particular, who, he foresaw, would be exalted 
in the kingdom of heaven, himself included. “TI will extol thee, O Lord, for 
thou hast upheld me;” that means, how truly, O Lord, internally and 
externally will I extol thee, for my exaltation has led me to some idea of 


your immense sublimity; for, from the lowest earth, from the depth of 
misery, from mortality itself, thou hast raised me up and upheld me to the 
glory of resurrection and immortality, and thus to a heavenly and 
everlasting kingdom. “And hast not made my enemies to rejoice over me;” 
you have not indulged them in their impious desires of effecting my eternal 
destruction, a thing ardently sought for by the evil spirits in this and in the 
other world. The Jews, it is true, rejoiced when they extorted the sentence 
of death against Christ from Pilate; and the wicked not infrequently rejoice 
when they can deprive their neighbors of their properties, their riches, or 
even their lives; but their joy is short lived, followed by interminable 
punishment, so that it may rather be called the dream of joy than the reality 
of it. 

2—3 The prophet brings to his memory how he was angustiated, previous 
to his getting possession of the kingdom, to show how true was his 
statement, that “His enemies were not made to rejoice over him.” “O Lord 
my God, I have cried to thee;” when I was in frequent danger of death, and 
sick at heart in consequence, you, O my God, have healed me, and so 
delivered me from impending death, as if you had taken me out of hell 
itself. “Thou hast saved me from them that go down into the pit;” means the 
very same, but that it is a littke more obscure. The meaning is, You have 
raised me from the dead, which may with propriety be applied to David, 
who had suffered such persecution, and was driven to death’s door thereby. 
In a prophetic sense, it applies literally to Christ. “Thou hast healed me” of 
the wounds I suffered on the cross. “Brought my soul from hell,” from 
Limbo, and “saved me” by my resurrection. All the saints can equally 
exclaim on the last day, “Thou hast healed me,” most completely, in soul 
and body; “And brought my soul from hell,” for you have not let me into 
the hell of the damned. “And saved me from them that go down into the 
pit,” inasmuch as you have given me salvation, and life everlasting. The 
same idea turns up in Psalm 102, “Who healeth all thy diseases, who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction.” 

4 Looking at the innumerable temporal blessings David had received 
from God, and the everlasting blessings his saints had received, he thinks it 
unbecoming in himself alone to thank God, and therefore invites all who 
had received similar favors to join him in praise. “Give praise to the 
memory of his holiness” means, praise his holy memory; just as “in his holy 


mountain” means the mountain of his holiness, by a Hebraism that uses the 
genitive for the ablative case; and the meaning is, praise him, praise his 
holy memory, because his remembrance of you was a holy one, a pious one, 
a paternal one, bent on rewarding you instead of punishing you. And, in 
truth, it is owing to God’s great goodness alone, which we should ever 
gratefully bear in mind, that while we, who always need his help, so often 
forget him, he, who wants nothing from us, should constantly bear us in 
mind; which he did in a most singular manner, when he sent his only Son to 
become our Savior; and, therefore, no wonder David should exclaim, in 
Psalm 8, “What is man that thou art mindful of him?” 

5 He assigns a reason for having said that the holy recollection of God 
ought to be praised, because when God punishes us, he does so by reason of 
the “indignation” one’s sins provoke, that is, through a strict sense of 
justice; but in other respects, in his will and election it is to us life, not 
punishment. By anger then, we understand punishment and chastisement, 
called anger from its proceeding from anger. By indignation, is to be 
understood, according to St. Basil, the just judgment of God, “In the 
evening, weeping shall have place, and in the morning, gladness.” He 
proves that God’s anger towards the elect is only temporary, because to the 
lamentation produced by castigation and penance, joy will immediately 
succeed; and praise and thanksgiving is always connected with forgiveness 
and reconciliation, for between the evening and morning, that is, between 
day and night, nothing intervenes. Observe the propriety of attributing grief 
to the night, joy to the day, because, when we fall into sin, the light of 
divine grace abandons us; when we get to be reconciled, it comes back to 
us. Again, our passage through this world, in which we are mourning for 
our sins, groaning and sighing for our true country, heaven, is our night, in 
which we have no glimpse of God, the sun of justice; but the life to come, 
which 1 St. Peter, chap. 1, describes as one in which we shall “Rejoice with 
an unspeakable and glorified joy,” will be our day, because we shall see 
God face to face. This was fulfilled to the letter in Christ, who in the 
evening died in pain and suffering, in the morning rose in triumph and joy. 

6 The alternations of anger and of life, of weeping and of gladness, 
alluded to in general by the prophet in the preceding verses, are now 
explained in detail; the prophet speaking sometimes in his own person, 
sometimes in that of the elect. First, speaking of himself, he says, that 


previous to his being put over the kingdom, such was his wealth, and in 
such peace did he possess it, that he thought his happiness should be 
everlasting. He would appear to allude to the time when, after having slain 
Goliath, he was in the highest favor with the king, the king’s son, and the 
whole mass of the people, to such an extent, that he was elected to be a 
tribune, and got the king’s daughter in marriage; and of that time he says, 
“In my abundance I said:” when I was so fortunate, and had such an 
abundance of everything, “I shall never be moved.” My happiness seems so 
firmly established that it must be everlasting. 

7 He assigns a reason for his having said, “I shall never be moved;” 
because you, O my God, givest “strength,” nerve, and power, “to my 
beauty,” to my happiness; “in thy favor,” because such was your will, wish, 
and decree. “Thou turned away thy face from me, and I became troubled.” 
Now come the reverses. In the midst of all the aforesaid happiness, “thou 
turned away thy face from me;” you allowed me to incur the king’s 
displeasure, “and I became troubled,” suffered banishment, had to fly, ran 
several risks of death, and many other misfortunes. All these risks and 
dangers are more applicable, however, to the elect, in their troubles and 
peregrinations here below. Any one of the elect can justly say: In my 
abundance, that is, while God favored me with much grace, and his spiritual 
favors, I said I will never be moved. So said Peter, one of his principal elect, 
when he said, “Even though I should die with thee, I will not deny thee.” 
“O Lord, in thy favor thou gavest strength to my beauty;” that is, my 
strength was not my own but yours; for the whole beauty of my soul had its 
rise from the light of your justice and wisdom, and was kept up and 
maintained by your assistance. “You turned your face away from me.” To 
punish my presumption, you abandoned me, left me to myself; and, at once, 
I collapsed, fell, and “became troubled.” As regards Christ, these verses will 
apply to him, speaking in the person of his Church, his members, or even as 
speaking in his own person. For, as he said on the cross, “My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” so he could say, “Thou turned thy face away from 
me,” not because he was an enemy, but because he seemed to desert him in 
his passion; and then the meaning would be, “And in my abundance I said:” 
My human nature, having been endowed with the choicest graces, far and 
away beyond any other mortal, inasmuch as it was hypostatically united to 
God, the fountain of all grace, said, “I shall never be moved:” nothing can 


harm, hurt, or disturb me. “O Lord, in thy favor:” that means, to my beauty 
and my excellence, already superior to that of all men and Angels, you have 
added strength and power; that is, the indissoluble tie of the hypostatic 
union, and that “in thy favor,” which no one can resist. “Thou turned away 
thy face from me.” Notwithstanding that indissoluble tie of the hypostatic 
union, and without injuring “the strength of my beauty,” you “turned away 
your face from me:” from defending me, but it was for the salvation of 
mankind; and you wished the cup of my most bitter passion not to pass 
from me, that I may free mankind; therefore, “I became troubled:” began to 
fear, to grow weary, and to be sad, and I exclaimed, “My soul is sorrowful 
unto death.” We are not to infer from this that Christ had to suffer anything 
he did not expect, or of which he had no previous knowledge, for nothing 
could have injured or have harmed him against his own will; but he suffered 
the persecutions freely, and thus “troubled” himself. And, as Christ said to 
his Father, “Thou turned away thy face from me,” so he could say to 
himself, I have turned away the face of my divinity from helping my 
humanity, and thus willingly and knowingly I have been troubled. 

8-9 These expressions are to be taken in the past, and not in the future 
tense; a thing not uncommon among the Hebrews. David then, in a historic 
sense, states that, in the time of his tribulation and danger, he cried out to 
the Lord, and, among other things, threw out to him, that his death would be 
of no use to the Lord, for, once dead, he could praise him no more. “To 
thee, O Lord, will I cry.” When I became troubled, by the aversion of your 
face from me, I did not despair of your mercy, but “I cried out to thee;” and 
in terms of deprecation said, “What profit is there in my blood?” That is, 
what will the spilling of my blood profit you, when my enemies shall have 
put me to death, and I shall have come to rottenness in the grave? Dust can 
offer you no tribute of praise. According to a prophetic and higher 
interpretation it means, that Christ, in his passion, cried out and prayed to 
the Lord, which was fulfilled at the time he, according to the apostle, 
Hebrews 5, “With a strong cry and tears, offered up prayers and 
supplications to him that was able to save him from death.” It was at that 
time he said, “What profit is there in my blood whilst I go down to 
corruption?” That is, how will my spilling my blood on the cross conduce 
to the glory of God or the salvation of mankind, if my body like that of all 
other mortals, is to rot and perish in the grave? For, as the apostle says, 1 


Cor. 15, “If Christ be not risen again your faith is vain;” and Christ himself 
could not have returned to announce God’s truth to his apostles; nor could 
poor mortals, who are but dust and ashes, become spiritual, become 
children of God; to confess to him, and announce his truth to others, that is, 
the justice and the fidelity of God. 

These words may be applied to each of the elect, who, touched with 
sorrow for having fallen into sin, cried out to God for pardon, that they may 
be able to confess to him, and announce to other sinners how true he is to 
his promises. 

10 This verse clearly shows that the preceding verses should have been 
understood in the past instead of the future tense. The prophet asserts here, 
both in his own person, that of Christ, and that of the elect, that his cry was 
heard by God. 

11 Here is the effect of his having been heard. David, from a wretched 
exile, becomes a powerful king. Christ rises from the dead, thus gaining a 
victory over death itself. Every one of the elect, on arriving at their 
heavenly kingdom from this valley of tears, can most justly exclaim, “Thou 
hast turned for me my mourning into joy, thou hast cut my sack cloth, and 
hast compassed me with gladness.” You have changed my garb of mourning 
into that of joy, and you have not taken it simply off, but “hast cut” it, 
entirely destroyed it, as a sign that I am not to put it on again. The “sack 
cloth” means that wretched garb of mortality and misery that has been 
entirely destroyed, of no longer use to the saints, much less to Christ, who, 
“Rising from the dead, dies no more.” 

12 The final end of the glory of Christ and his saints is the praise of God: 
“Blessed are those who dwell in thy house, forever and ever they will praise 
thee.” Let my glory, then, not my groans, for fear of death or of sin, sing to 
thee. 


PSALM 30 


A PRAYER OF A JUST MAN UNDER 
AFFLICTION 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 King David, in his flight from Absalom, destitute of all earthly assistance, 
appeals to God, and says, “In thee have I hoped,” and I am therefore 
confident, as you are all powerful, and most true to me, that you will not 
disappoint me in my hope. Agreeable to such hope, therefore, “Deliver me 
in thy justice;” that justice that prompts you to punish the wicked and free 
the just. 

2 The persecution was pressing on him; his friends had sent him word to 
rest in no one place, to continue his flight, unless he chose to be destroyed; 
and therefore he prays to be heard at once, and to be delivered from the 
impending danger. “Be thou unto me a God, a protector, and a house of 
refuge, to save me.” Be like a well protected strong house to me; for there is 
no fortified place in this champaign country to which I can fly. 

3 You are my stronghold to which I will fly for refuge. “And for thy 
name’s sake thou wilt lead me, and nourish me,” corresponds exactly with 
David’s history. His flight was so sudden, that he knew not whither to 
betake himself, nor whence to obtain the necessaries of life, until 
Providence directed Siba to him, with two hundred loaves of bread, a 
hundred bunches of raisins, a hundred cakes of figs, and a vessel of wine; 
and he therefore says, “For thy name’s sake,” for the glory of your name, 
you will lead me to a safe place, and there supply me with provisions. 

4 You will not only bring me to a safe place, and there provide for me, 
but you will also deliver me from the conspiracy, which, like a hidden 
snare, they have laid for me; alluding, to the conspiracy got up in Hebron 


against him by Absalom, when he neither dreaded nor even thought of the 
like. 

5 Though full of hope, when he said, “Thou wilt bring me out of this 
snare,” being not yet quite secure of his life, he adds, “Into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” to your care I entrust my life. And, as you have at 
other times frequently “redeemed me,” saved me from death, you who are a 
most true and most faithful God. These expressions lead many to think that 
the whole Psalm has reference to Christ, by reason of his having, while 
hanging on the cross, exclaimed, “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” But though the Psalm, to the letter, may not be applicable to Christ, 
the Lord might have taken these words from the Psalm, when he wished to 
commend his spirit to his Father, just as St. Nicholas, in his last moments, 
repeated this with the preceding verses; and we, not infrequently, ourselves 
use them. The words, “Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, the God of truth,” 
appear to be against the application of the verse to Christ, for, instead of 
being the redeemed, he is the Redeemer. St. Augustine, attributes the first 
part of the verse to Christ, the latter to his people; for he is of opinion that 
the prophet is fond of speaking in the person of different characters— 
sometimes of Christ, sometimes in that of the people. All right and pious 
enough, when one is looking for a mystic sense or explanation; but when 
we look for the literal sense, it does not appear why different persons should 
be introduced, when there is nothing in the context or the punctuation to 
call for such change. 

6 He assigns another reason for having “commended” his life to the 
hands of God, because God is wont to hate them who, instead of trusting in 
him, trust in “vanities,” that can afford them no possible help. “Thou hast 
hated them that regard vanities to no purpose;” those who regard dreams or 
omens, or the responses of demons, as Saul did, when he consulted the 
pythoness. Under the word “vanities,” may also be included those who, 
relying on human industry, craft, cunning, human aid or help to the 
exclusion of the divine help and counsel; all of which are vain and useless; 
and he, therefore, adds the words “to no purpose,” for all such exertions are, 
in reality, “to no purpose.” “But I have hoped in the Lord:” not so with me, 
I hoped in none, in nothing but God. 

7-8 As “I hoped in the Lord,” I will “be glad and rejoice in thy mercy,” 
for the Divine mercy never deserts those who hope in him. “For thou hast 


regarded.” He brings up past favors, in the hope that, by his 
acknowledgment of them, he may obtain fresh ones. “I will be glad and 
rejoice in thy mercy,” for I have a pledge of it in my deliverance from Saul; 
for then you “regarded my humility,” my abjection, and affliction; and then 
you “saved my soul” from the troubles that surrounded me, and from which 
I could not extricate myself. “And thou hast not shut me up in the hands of 
the enemy;” you did not allow Saul, who sought my death, to accomplish 
his purpose; but “thou hast set my feet in a spacious place;” you freed me 
from the troubles that encompassed me, and placed me, free and 
disembarrassed, as it were, on an open plain; at liberty to go about at 
pleasure. 

9 Bearing past favors in mind, he prays for future ones, and relates his 
misfortunes. “Have mercy on me, O Lord.” As you have had mercy on me 
in former tribulations, have mercy now, too; for tribulation has again set in 
on me; and here they are, “My eye is troubled with wrath.” Whose wrath? 
God’s or his own? I rather think, with St. Augustine, God’s; for, it is clear, 
from the First and Second Book of Kings, that David, in all his 
persecutions, never burst into wrath, but was always most mild and most 
patient; and I, therefore, take the meaning to be, “in thy wrath,” in which 
you punish me for my sins, “my eye is troubled;” my corporeal eye has 
grown dim with my tears; or, the eye of my soul has grown dark: “my 
soul,” too, is confused, for it has been fearfully frightened; so also has been 
“my belly,” the very interior of my soul; that is, my memory; the receptacle 
of my thoughts. Thus the prophet makes brief allusion to the functions of 
the soul eye representing the intellect; the soul, the will; and the belly, the 
memory. 

10 David, being now an old man, could justly say, “For my life is wasted 
with grief:” was spent in constant trouble and “sighs.” In the first thirty 
years of his life his troubles were innumerable. On being made king, for 
seven years he had to wage war against the descendants of Saul; he then 
had various wars with neighboring kingdoms; then with his own son. Then, 
the very care of a kingdom, to one who wishes to govern it conscientiously, 
is enough to “waste” one, and make them “sigh.” “My strength is weakened 
through poverty.” In addition to all his other afflictions, he has lost his 
strength. The first and last members of this sentence are synonymous; they 
mean the same thing: “my strength is weakened,” is the same as “my bones 


are disturbed;” for bones stand for health, power, strength. That was 
literally the case with David. He had to fly, without any provision whatever, 
to the most desert places; not only on foot, but even barefooted; and there to 
remain until relieved by his friends. 

11 Another misfortune, consequent on his notorious persecution, the 
neighboring people, “enemies” of his, having heard of his base flight, began 
to despise him. His “acquaintances,” too began to fear that Absalom, should 
he succeed, may wreak his vengeance on them for having proved friendly to 
David. “They that saw me without;” an explanation of a fear to my 
acquaintance. Many of my acquaintance, when they saw me an outcast and 
afflicted, “Fled from me,” ran, fearing for their lives, should they be found 
to have come near me; and thus, 

12 Their heart neither remembers me nor thinks of me, no more than if I 
were dead and buried, for they consider I am just as if such had been the 
case with me. “I am become as a vessel that is destroyed.” My friends and 
acquaintances have not only abandoned and forgotten me; but even the 
people around me despise and look down upon me, as they would upon a 
broken vessel, of no use or value, which is evident from the abuse they heap 
upon me. He evidently alludes here to Semei’s abuse, who, not content with 
abusing him, sought to stone him; looking upon him as an outcast and an 
exile, and as a broken vessel, that should be thrown into the sewer. And 
though the Scripture makes mention of Semei alone abusing him, it is 
probable that others did the same, and that they are here alluded to, when he 
says, “I have heard the blame of many.” 

13 After the abuse of Semei, a conspiracy was entered into, in the 
presence of Absalom, to take David’s life, which is here alluded to. I am 
abused to my face; behind my back a conspiracy is entered into at 
Jerusalem to have my life. 

14 The holy soul, in all his troubles, shows he did not despond, because 
he did not put his trust in the fallacious help of man, but in the all powerful 
God, whom no one can resist. “But I have put my trust in thee, O Lord.” 
Why? Because “I said” in my heart, “Thou art my God.” I have a great 
protector, without whose consent no one can take my life, because, 

15 My life does not depend on lot or chance, but depends on your will 
and power. “Deliver me out of the hands of my enemies.” The meaning is 
quite plain, and needs no explanation. 


16-17 The same petition renewed, but with additional arguments, 
calculated to move God to mercy. “Make thy face to shine upon thy 
servant;” that means, show me your face, or look on me, which is the same. 
For as God, when he is angry with us by reason of our sins, is said to turn 
away his face, or to put a cloud between him and us, and not to look on us; 
so, on the contrary, when he is reconciled, he is said to turn his face to us to 
regard us, and make “it shine upon us, so as to make us, too, a mass of light. 
He, therefore, first asks to be reconciled to God, in case he should have 
been angry with him; and assigns as a reason, his being a servant most 
ready at all times to do God’s behest and commands. He then adds, “Save 
me,” which is only the consequence of reconciliation; and to move him 
thereto, he adds, “In thy mercy,” not through my merits, but through your 
Own pure mercy; and he adds a third argument, “Let me not be confounded, 
for I have called upon thee.” For it is the duty of a good and faithful master, 
who has promised to help those that confide in him, not to suffer one who 
so unceasingly and so confidently invoked him to be confounded. “Let the 
wicked be ashamed, and be brought down to hell.” 

A prophetic imprecation, and one fulfilled immediately after; for 
Achitophel, the principal minister of Absalom, who had advised the most 
impious proceeding against David, was so confused, on his plans being 
defeated by divine Providence, and being unable to bear up against the 
confusion consequent thereon, hanged himself; and thus, “The wicked 
became ashamed, and was brought down to hell.” 

18 Achitophel’s lips are called deceitful, because for a long time he 
pretended to be the fast friend of David; but the moment he got the 
opportunity, he betrayed his perfidy. “Which speak against the just;” against 
David, who had offered no injury to either Achitophel or to Absalom; and 
they spoke “Iniquity;” gave advice full of injustice, “With pride and abuse;” 
that is, with the greatest contempt and arrogance. 

19 The holy prophet, feeling that he had been heard, and having felt a 
gleam of heavenly consolation, exclaims in admiration, as above. The verse 
may be thus explained. In the time of tribulation, God conceals the 
“Multitude of his sweetness;” that is, the unbounded rewards he has in store 
for the just, in order to prove them; but in a little time after he displays 
those very prizes and rewards, “In the sight of the sons of men,” that his 
servants may learn from thence to have greater hope in him. Thus, for a 


time he concealed his sweetness from David, while he was flying from his 
son’s persecution; but soon after he displayed the extent of his goodness to 
him, when he restored his kingdom to him in the greatest triumph. The very 
same thing happens to all the just, whose reward is now hid, but will appear 
to all on the day of judgment. It may be interpreted differently; thus, Truly 
manifold are the consolations, O Lord, that you pour into the inmost 
recesses of the hearts of those that fear you—that fear you with a filial, 
fond, and loving, not a servile, fear. For this is “The hidden manna which 
no man knoweth but he that receiveth it.” Such as was felt by David, when, 
in Psalm 93, he said, “According to the multitude of my sorrows in my 
heart, thy comforts have given joy to my soul.” And, as St. Paul, 2 Cor. 7, 
says, “I am filled with comfort, I exceedingly abound with joy in all our 
tribulation.” And if, in time of tribulation, such be the “Multitude of the 
sweetness” in the heart of the exile, who can conceive the amount of the joy 
in his heart when his triumph shall have been accomplished! “Which thou 
hast wrought for them that hope in thee, in the sight of the sons of men.” 
The sweetness “Thou hast wrought” for those who refuse all consolation 
but yours is perfect, most copious, most abundant; and all this “In the sight 
of the sons of men;” that is, in spite of them all, before their face; because 
the more pain they inflict externally, the more consolations you multiply 
internally. This sweetness is infused into the hearts of the just, “In the sight 
of the sons of men,” in another way, when the sons of men, who persecute 
the children of God, see what and how they suffer; for, carnal as they are, 
with the palate of their soul infected by sin, they cannot feel, nor even have 
an idea of the sweetness, though they see its effects in the meekness, 
patience, nay, even hilarity and peace of the just; and thus, their sweetness 
is, to a certain extent, hidden in the sight of the sons of men, though its 
effects are apparent. 

20 He gives a description of the manner in which the just feel the 
sweetness of God in the day of tribulation; for, by love and contemplation, 
they are carried up to God; and in him find a house of refuge, as he says in 
this very Psalm, “Be thou unto me a God, a protector, and a house of 
refuge;” for those who know how to take refuge in God, think as little of all 
manner of tribulation as if it did not at all belong to them. “Thou shalt hide 
them,” those that fear thee, “In the secret of thy face;” in that hidden place, 
that is, in thy face; for the soul wrapt up in contemplation, feeling that God 


is attentively looking on it, observant of God’s slightest expression, burning 
with love at the idea of God’s beauty that is lodged, in dwelling, proof 
against “The disturbance of men;” that is, from all manner of evil that 
usually disturbs man. “Thou shalt protect them in thy tabernacle;” the same 
just will be protected in the very house in which yourself is lodged, for God 
has no house capable of containing him, he is his own house; and those 
who, in love and contemplation, dwell in God, “Make the Most High their 
refuge. No evil shall come to them, nor shall the scourge come near their 
dwelling,” as it is beautifully expressed in Psalm 90. In this tabernacle they 
are protected, not only from evil doers, as was explained in the preceding 
verse, but also from evil speakers, for such is the meaning of “The 
contradiction of tongues,” for they who can call upon God as a witness, care 
little for what man can say. And if the face of the Lord be such a retreat and 
a refuge to the elect, in the time when he is seen only “Through a glass in 
an obscure manner,” how will matters be when we shall see him as he really 
is? Then truly will our dwelling be in Jerusalem, the vision of peace, of 
which is written, in Psalm 147, “Who hath placed peace in thy borders.” 

21 He now applies to himself, as being one of the just, what he had said 
in general, touching the consolation they feel in their troubles, and thanks 
God for it. “Blessed be the Lord, for his wonderful mercy to me in a 
fortified city,” because he “So hid me in the secret of his face,” which is 
like “a fortified city,” that my enemies could do me no harm. 

22 He accuses himself of the despondence he was in when his 
persecution commenced. When I was almost idiotic through fear, I said to 
myself, “I am cast away from before thy eyes;” that is, you wish me no 
longer to govern; or no longer to live, as appears from your withholding 
that look of benignity and kindness, and that help with which you were 
wont to countenance me. As we read, in 2 Kings 15, of David, “If I shall 
find grace in the sight of the Lord, he will bring me again. If he shall say to 
me, Thou pleasest me not, I am ready, let him do that which is good before 
him.” 

23-24 He now encourages all pious people, similarly suffering, not to 
cease loving God, and putting their trust in him; for, though the wicked may 
seem to persecute them with impunity for a while, they will ultimately 
suffer the bitterest punishment for it. 


PSALM 31 


THE SECOND PENITENTIAL PSALM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 No one can fairly appreciate the value of health until they have had to 
deplore the loss of it. It was only when David tasted of the bitterness of sin 
that he first began to feel the sweetness of innocence. Hence, this 
Penitential Psalm starts in the praise of pardon and innocence; for they heal 
the soul, and are opposed to that sickness that is brought on by sin. He 
begins with pardon, as well for the sake of advancing from the inferior to 
the superior, as also, because it was only very lately his health had been 
restored. “Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven.” How happy are 
they, who, notwithstanding their fall, are, still, not despised by God; but, 
roused by his grace, are converted to penance, and thus obtain pardon. “And 
whose sins are covered;” the same idea in different language; for sins, when 
forgiven, are covered and hidden, so as to appear no more; on which we 
shall presently have more to say. “Blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
hath not imputed sin.” A transition from pardon, which applies to the many, 
to innocence, which belongs to the few, exclaiming, O truly happy and 
lucky he; who has done nothing that can be counted sin; and to whom, 
therefore, the Lord, who is most just in his judgments, “hath not imputed 
sin.” And not only has been free from actual sin, but even “in whose spirit 
there is no guile;” never committed sin in thought or word; for the word 
“Spirit” embraces both; that is, thought and words, in the former sense, 
being called the heart or the mind; and, in the latter sense, the spirit of the 
mouth or lips. Of the former, the apostle speaks, 1 Cor 2, “For what man 
knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit of a man, that is in him?” Of the 
latter, 1 Cor. 14, “I will pray in the spirit, I will pray also with the 
understanding: I will sing with the spirit, I will also sing with the 


understanding.” By innocence, we are to understand here, not the natural 
innocence, without the intervention of divine grace, which is of no effect; 
but, that innocence which God, by a gift of singular grace, has given to a 
few; through which the sin committed by others, namely, original sin, is so 
condoned, as not to suffer them, voluntarily, to commit any mortal sin; and 
this is the highest order of forgiveness. All manner of innocence, then, has a 
certain amount of remission of sin in connection with it; and of all, with the 
exception of Christ, it may be said, “They all sinned, and need the grace of 
God.” St. Paul, therefore, quotes this passage to prove that nobody could be 
justified by any works, but those springing from grace; and says, Rom. 4, 
“But to him that worketh not, yet believeth in him who justifieth the 
impious, his faith is reputed to justice, according to the purpose of the grace 
of God.” As David also termeth the blessedness of a man, to whom God 
reputeth justice without works; “Blessed are they whose iniquities are 
forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
hath not imputed sin.” From which it would appear that the Apostle 
understands the prophet to say, that they are not blessed who, by their own 
strength, work out justice; but they, who, through God’s grace, have been 
pardoned; and thus acquired justice. The prophet seems to have particular 
individuals in view here. Job, for instance, who says, in chap. 27, “Till I die 
I will not depart from my innocence. My justifications which I have begun 
to hold, I will not forsake: for my heart doth not reprehend me in all my 
life.” Abel, Henoch, Noe, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who are said in the 
Scriptures to have been free from sin, come under this head; and, perhaps, 
in spirit, he foresaw Jeremias. Both John the Baptist, sanctified in the 
womb, and the Virgin Mother, by a higher privilege, preserved not only 
from actual, but even from original sin. Heretics of the present day seek to 
prove three false dogmas from these verses. The Psalm has the title of 
understanding; the Holy Ghost, perhaps, having foreseen it would be so 
misunderstood. They assert that justification consists solely in the remission 
of sin, and not in the infusion of justice; from David having absolutely said, 
“Blessed are they whose sins are forgiven.” They say also, that this 
remission of sins is not a real, but an apparent remission, which does not 
actually remove the sins, but covers them, hides them, and renders them not 
imputable. They furthermore assert, from this passage, that once the sin is 
forgiven, no satisfaction need follow; for, if God exact even temporal 


punishment of the person justified, how can he be said not to impute sin? 
How can he be said not to impute while he punishes? 

The holy prophet, however, who chose for a title to the Psalm that of 
understanding, clearly understood that God remitted no sin whatever 
without an infusion of his justice, and understood that thereby men from 
being wicked became, not only not wicked, but truly just; for, as the sun 
cannot expel the darkness without pouring in his light, so the sun of justice, 
and the Father of Men does not forgive sin but through the grace or justice 
which he pours into them; and therefore St. Paul, quoting this very passage, 
says, “As David also termeth the blessedness of a man to whom God 
reputeth justice without works,” from which words of the Apostle may be 
clearly inferred, that justice is really and truly included in the remission or 
nonimputation of sin. Both errors are easily refuted by an explanation of the 
words, “covered,” and “not imputed.” Sins are said here to be “covered,” 
not that they exist though covered and hidden from us, but because they are 
entirely destroyed, and grace has taken their place, and thus they are truly 
covered, so that even God, from whom nothing can be hidden, cannot see 
them; and thus the prophet uses various metaphors, to signify the remission 
of sins, so that the deficiency of explanation in one, may be supplied by 
another. The most remarkable occurs in Psalm 50, where he says, “Thou 
shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed: thou shalt wash me, 
and I shall be made whiter than snow.” Here the forgiveness of sins is said 
not merely to cover the stain and to hide it, but really to wash it, and to 
wash it in such a way as even to make it white even whiter than snow. What 
means, then, the removal of a stain, and the increasing its whiteness, but the 
removal of sin, and the infusion of grace? What means the substitution of 
light for darkness, but the removal of sin, and substitution of justice? We 
have the same in Isaias, chap. 1, “If your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
made white as snow; and if they be as red as crimson, they shall be white as 
wool.” All the holy fathers so understand this passage, for they say the sins 
are covered, not that they remain, though they don’t appear; but that they 
are entirely removed, and do not appear, because they are not there; just as a 
plaster not only hides the wound but even removes it. As to the word 
“imputed,” our adversaries are quite mistaken. In the Scripture, it means, 
that we will not be held accountable, as we read in Wisdom 12, “Or who 
shall accuse thee, (impute to thee.) if the nations perish which thou hast 


made;” that is, who can bring you to an account, if all mankind be lost? who 
will bring you in guilty? In Ezechiel, chap. 33, God says of the penitent 
sinner, “None of his sins which he had committed, shall be imputed to 
him,” that he shall not be brought to an account for them; and in 2 Paralip. 
30, “The Lord, who is good, will show mercy to all them who with their 
whole heart seek the Lord God of their fathers, and will not impute it to 
them that they are not sanctified;” meaning that he will easily pardon, will 
not be over strict in settling with them, by reason of their being more or less 
unprepared. Job 42 has “That folly may not be imputed to you;” and in 2 
Tim. 4, “But all forsook me; may it not be laid to their charge;” that is, 
imputed to them; and in his Epistle to Philemon, “And if he hath wronged 
thee in anything or is in thy debt, put it to my account, (impute it to me,) I 
will repay it;” that is, charge me with it, I wish to be your debtor thereon. 
Now, sin can be said to be not imputed in two ways. First, when one has 
committed no sin, in reality owes nothing, and in such sense we understand 
that passage of the Book of Wisdom, already quoted, “Who shall impute it 
to thee if the nations perish which thou hast made.” For though all mankind 
were to perish, God would not have been the cause, and therefore it could 
not be imputed to him. In a similar sense we have explained this expression 
of David, “Blessed is the man to whom the Lord hath not imputed sin;” that 
is, who has willfully done no evil to make him a debtor and a culprit before 
God. Secondly, if the sins have been condoned and forgiven, so that there 
now remains nothing to be imputed, in which sense many interpret this 
passage, as if the prophet were to say, Blessed is the man whom God will 
not call to account for his sins, because they have been already condoned 
and forgiven; which exposition we do not reject, though we prefer the first, 
because it agrees better with the following words, “And in whose spirit 
there is no guile.” The third mode of imputation devised by the heretics is, 
that though the sin remains in the soul of the sinner, still it is not considered 
or looked upon as sin by God, a notion having nothing in Scripture to 
support it, but even totally disproved by the Scripture; for when it says in 
various places, especially in Psalm 5, “Thou hatest all the workers of 
iniquity, thou wilt destroy all that speak a lie;” and if he hears and wishes to 
destroy all the wicked, he certainly must impute sin to them, so long as they 
remain in that state. Who can imagine that God, the just judge, who has no 
regard of persons, will not impute sin but justice, at the very time the 


unfortunate is wallowing in the mire of sin; so that whatever he may do, 
according to the Lutherans, is a sin. St. Justin, Martyr, in his dialogue with 
Tripto, in refuting an error, similar to that of the Lutherans, says, “Blessed 
is the man to whom the Lord hath not imputed sin;” that is, to the penitent, 
whose sins God hath forgiven; and not in the sense that you erroneously 
preach up, that is, that the mere knowledge of God will get forgiveness for 
you, however numerous your sins may be. What we have stated of the 
nonimputation of sin, may be applied also to the imputation of justice. For, 
in the Scripture, the imputation of justice does not mean the reputing one to 
be just, when he really is not just, but it means the being reputed just by 
God, who is infallible. That expression in Genesis, “Abraham believed in 
God, and it was reputed to him unto justice,” quoted by St. Paul, Rom. 4, 
and St. James, chap. 2, signifies nothing more than the act of faith by 
Abraham was a just work, and considered as such by God. That passage in 
Psalm 105, “Then Phinees stood up and pacified him, and the slaughter 
ceased. And it was reputed to him unto justice to generation and generation 
for evermore.” What does it mean, but that the zeal of Phinees, in 
destroying certain sinners, was a most meritorious act, was considered as 
such by God, so much so, that the priesthood was secured to him, to his 
sons, and posterity for a number of years after in consequence. Of the same 
import is that expression in Rom. 4, “Now, to him that worketh, the reward 
is not reckoned according to grace, but according to debt.” What does that 
mean, but that the reward is justly due to him that does a work worthy of 
reward. And what the Apostle frequently repeats in the same chapter, that 
“faith was reputed unto justice,” does not mean that faith was not actually, 
but was merely reputed justice; but it means, that faith working by charity 
was the very purest justice; not acquired by works previous to grace, but the 
gift and the infusion of God, and therefore reputed and accepted by God as 
true justice. The nonimputation of sin, then, does not mean that sin remains 
though not punished, but it signifies that there is nothing in the justified that 
can be accounted sin. Hence it can be seen how easily solved are the 
objections of the Lutherans on satisfaction; for if sin be not imputed by 
reason of the innocence of one’s life, no wonder that no satisfaction should 
be required of him that has done nothing to deserve it: but if the sin be not 
imputed by reason of pardon through grace, then the eternal punishment 
will not follow, but the temporal will, as we see happened David, to whom 


the prophet said, “The Lord also hath taken away thy sin; thou shalt not die: 
nevertheless, because thou hast given occasion to the enemies of the Lord to 
blaspheme, for this thing, the child that is born to thee shall surely die.” 
Here we see that the sin was not imputed to his own death, but to the death 
of his son; that David was justified, and yet he had to suffer much in the 
death of his son, as a punishment for the sin he had committed. 

3 Having thus put the happiness of the just before us, he deplores his own 
wretchedness thus, Happy they, but wretched me, who have not only lost 
my innocence, but put off, for an indefinite time, the asking pardon of my 
sins, and when I did at length avow them, began to cry out so constantly, 
that my bones were ground and weakened, my whole strength consumed 
and wasted. “Because I was silent;” and a long time he was silent; for he 
not only did not avow his crime of adultery, but he sought by all means to 
stifle all knowledge of it. He first used all endeavors to induce Urias to 
cohabit with his wife, that the child begot by himself may be looked upon 
as the child of Urias; failing in that, he committed murder, in the hope that 
by marrying Urias’s widow at once, any issue there might be should be 
considered as begotten after, and not previous to, the death of Urias. And, 
even after his marriage, he did not repent of his sin he waited for the birth 
of the child; and even then showed no symptoms of repentance until the 
prophet Nathan aroused him. Thus, for nearly a year, or longer, did he 
wallow in the mire of sin, and put off his conversion. He, therefore, says, 
“Because I was silent.” Did not confess my sin at once, sought to hide and 
conceal it; therefore, “My bones grew old whilst I cried out all the day 
long.” When I did avow my sin, I cried out so long and so bitterly, that my 
very bones got weak and old. 

4 David suffered many misfortunes in punishment of his sins. The child 
born in adultery died an infant: his daughter Thamar was deflowered by her 
own brother, Amon: the same Amon was slain by his brother Absalom; and 
Absalom himself, in rebellion against his father, was slain, all matters of 
deep sorrow and grief to David; and it is to those scourges he alludes, when 
he says, “For day and night thy hand was heavy on me:” constantly, without 
ceasing, you laid on me. “I am turmmed in my anguish, whilst the thorn is 
fastened.” The scourge has been so severe, the thorn of tribulation has stuck 
so deep in me, that I have been brought to reflect on the enormity of my 
sins. 


5 His conversion brought him to a true knowledge of his sins, which he 
seeks no longer to conceal, but to proclaim before God and man. “I have 
acknowledged,” does not imply that God did not know them previously. 
The judge, who has seen the accused committing the crime, knows he did 
the act, still he does not know it judicially until the culprit shall have 
pleaded guilty, or it shall have been proved by evidence. Thus, God saw 
David, saw him sinning, but wanting him to plead guilty, he applied the 
scourge, and then David did plead guilty, and said, not only, “I have sinned 
before the Lord,” which, previous to those scourges, he said to Nathan in 
private; but now, in public, he makes it known to the whole world, through 
this Psalm; and, therefore, most justly adds, “And my injustice I have not 
concealed. I said I will confess against myself my injustice to the Lord, and 
thou hast forgiven the wickedness of my sin.” To the comfort and 
consolation of all penitents, he enters into the unspeakable dealings of God 
in his mercy with himself. For, though God, “Who is light, and in whom 
there is no darkness,” has the most intense horror of the darkness of sinners, 
and is ready to cast the sinner into “external darkness” and everlasting 
punishment if he do not repent, is yet so ready to forgive when the penitent 
is sincere, that by his mercy and his clemency, he goes before or anticipates 
the confession or acknowledgment of our sins. He appears to refer to the 
time when Nathan, with God’s authority, upbraided him with his sins, and 
he at once, in a spirit of compunction, replied, “I have sinned;” and Nathan 
said, “The Lord also hath taken away thy sin, thou shalt not die.” Seeing the 
pardon so quickly granted, he considered, as was the fact, that the sin must 
have been forgiven before he confessed at all, but not before he had become 
internally contrite, which contrition embraced hatred of sin, love of God, 
and a desire of confessing, and making satisfaction. “I said I will confess.” 
In the bitterness of my heart I said, I will at once confess “against myself 
my injustice;” declare myself a culprit and a criminal, which you hardly 
waited for, as at once, with the clemency and the kindness of a father, 
“Thou hast forgiven the wickedness of my sin;” as Nathan announced when 
he said, “The Lord also hath taken away thy sin.” 

6 The prophet now asserts that many will follow his example, and from it 
learn to have recourse to God, to ask pardon for their sins, and thus to be 
delivered from the great evils consequent on sin. The meaning is, As you so 
mercifully pardon those who do penance, “every one that is holy,” every 


pious person that is truly holy, truly penitent, and, having begun to hate sin, 
seeks to enter into the love of you, “shall pray to thee,” and will have 
confidence in their prayers, and that “in a seasonable time,” before the time 
of mercy shall have passed away; while we are here below, while God 
invites us to penance. “Seek the Lord while he can be found; invoke him 
while he is near,” says Isaias. The second part of the verse has a double 
meaning; one is, Every one that is holy shall pray to thee in a seasonable 
time, that “in the flood of many waters, they shall not come nigh unto him;” 
that is, that on the day of judgment, when all manner of punishments shall 
pour down upon the wicked like a deluge, and the opportune season of 
prayer and penance shall have passed, that then they may be saved from 
such punishments. This appears very clear in the Hebrew. The second 
meaning is, “Every one that is holy shall pray to thee in a seasonable time,” 
and will act well and wisely in doing so; because, “in the flood of many 
waters,” when the wicked shall be inundated with calamities, as the earth 
was with water in the time of Noe, then the wicked “shall not come nigh 
unto him;” that is, to God, having let their opportunity pass. 

7 Having obtained remission of the sin, he now asks for remission of the 
punishment due to it; namely, his deliverance from the tribulation brought 
on him by the sin. He seems to allude to the persecution he was suffering 
from his son Absalom, of which he had said so much in the previous Psalm. 
Alludes also, perhaps, to the temptations of the evil spirits, that perpetually 
surround and harass us. “Thou art my refuge from the trouble which hath 
encompassed me.” My friends have deserted me, my enemies hem me in 
and surround me on all sides, and I, therefore, have no certain refuge but in 
thy mercy, O God; you alone, then, are “my joy,” the cause of it, and deliver 
me, therefore, from them. 

8 The Lord answers his prayer, and promises him the help he sought. He 
promises him three things. First, interior prudence, to enable him to guard 
against the snares of his enemies, and to distinguish them from his friends; 
that is conveyed in the words, “I will give thee understanding;” I will make 
thee intelligent and prudent. Secondly, the outward assistance of the 
singular providence of God, without which even the most prudent get into 
the greatest difficulties, and that is conveyed in the words, “I will instruct 
thee in this way in which thou shalt go.” Thirdly, perseverance in grace, 
which is the greatest favor of all, and peculiarly belongs to the elect. “I will 


fix my eyes upon thee;” I will not take them off you, but I will steadily and 
constantly look upon you with an eye of benignity, so that you shall never 
need the internal aid of prudence, or the external protection of providence. 

9 The prophet now exhorts all, both good and bad, to learn from his 
example the evils consequent on sin, and the blessings to be derived from 
penance and virtue, he having tasted of both. Turning to the wicked first, he 
says, “Do not become like the horse and the mule, who have no 
understanding.” Endowed with reason, but not guided by your animal 
propensities; be not like the horse and the mule in your licentious desires, as 
I was; be not like the horse and the mule, in tearing and lashing at your 
fellow creatures, as I have been in regard of Urias. “With bit and bridle bind 
fast their jaws, who come not near unto thee.” He foretells the calamities in 
store for those who will act the part of the horse and the mule towards their 
neighbor. They will be forced by tribulations either to return to God, or will 
be prevented from injuring their neighbors to the extent they intended; but, 
as usual, this prophetic warning is expressed as if it were an imprecation. 
You will force those wicked men to obey you, as you would subdue a horse 
or a mule, with a bit and bridle, and make them obedient to you. The words 
bit and bridle are used in a metaphorical sense to signify the crosses and 
trials that God has sometimes recourse to, as he explains in the following 
verse. 

10 An explanation of the bit and bridle. The impenitent sinner, still 
attached to sin, will be flayed with many a lash, both in this world and in 
the next. For, though sinners sometimes prosper, their sinful state is, in 
reality, a most grievous punishment, bringing with it punishments 
innumerable, solicitudes, anxieties, fears, dangers, remorse of conscience, 
and the like; nay, more; God, being a just judge, adds many other scourges; 
and, unless the sinner repent, and pray to God in the fitting season, he will 
undoubtedly come under the lash of the scourge that is everlasting. On the 
other hand the just man, who confides in the Lord, and not in human vanity, 
is so surrounded on all sides by the divine mercy, that the scourge cannot 
touch him on any side. Now, the divine mercy is the fountain of all good, 
and, therefore, when he says, “Mercy shall encompass him that hopeth in 
the Lord,” he means to give us some idea of the immense amount of 
blessings that those who attach themselves to God alone shall abundantly 
enjoy. 


11 Having pronounced the just to be happy, in the beginning of the 
Psalm, he now in the end of it exhorts them to be glad, being a sort of 
indirect exhortation to persevere in justice, that their joy may be continuous 
also. “Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye just, and glory all ye right of 
heart.” You just have great reason for rejoicing and gladness; but let it be 
“in the Lord,” who is the source of all the blessings you enjoy. Be not 
dejected by the losses or the rubs of this world, because in the world to 
come you will be amply repaid for them, in “a good measure, and pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over;” while, in the meantime, you 
will not be left without spiritual consolation here below. “And glory all ye 
right of heart,” is a repetition of the same, for “glory” does not mean to be 
proud or puffed up, but to celebrate and sing God’s glory with joy; and the 
word is very generally used in the Scripture in such sense, as when the 
Apostle says, “We glory in tribulations.” The word glory, meaning pride 
and vanity, is to be found in Psalm 51, where he says, “Why do you glory in 
wickedness?” Here it has quite a different meaning, that of joy and 
gladness. By the “right of heart,” we understand the just; because, from 
righteousness of heart comes righteousness in word and in deed; and they 
are the just, whose hearts, words, and actions are conformable to that most 
righteous rule, the law of God, from which righteousness it comes that God 
becomes pleasing to man, and man to God; and whatever happens man, 
through God’s will or permission, is cheerfully received; and thus the heart 
becomes filled, not only with justice, but even “with peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost,” which means the kingdom of God, as St. Paul, Rom. 14, 
explains it. With the greatest justice, then, David, having commenced with 
the expression, “Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven,” now 
concludes with, “be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye just;” for the just alone 
are happy, and are in possession of true and solid joy. 


PSALM 32 


AN EXHORTATION TO PRAISE GOD, AND TO 
TRUST IN HIM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The rejoicing asked for here, includes the praising of God in joy; that is, 
praise him in rejoicing, not against your will, or in a sad or negligent 
manner, but with great affection, rejoicing and exulting in your hearts; and 
praise him not only internally but externally; because, “praise becometh the 
upright;” in other words, I specially invite you, ye just, to praise God, 
because it is the special duty of the just, who are called here the upright, as 
naturally they are; and with whom God, as being all righteousness, is 
always pleased. God is never pleased with the crooked or distorted; because 
his judgments and his actions are always straight and direct, and by no 
means square with the crookedness of the wicked; and hence, instead of 
freely praising God, they rather offend and blaspheme him. 

2 He again exhorts the just to give God his tribute of praise, not only with 
their voice, but also with the musical instruments then used by the Jews; in 
which there is a mystical meaning, that we should praise God, not only by 
our words, but by our conduct; and, especially by the strict observance of 
the decalogue, signified by the instrument of ten strings; “That men, seeing 
our good works, may glorify our father who is in heaven.” Mt. 6. 

3 By way of epilogue he joins the substance of the two preceding verses 
in this one. He had said that we should praise him with our voice, and sing 
to him with our instruments, and reminded us that we should do everything 
accurately and carefully. “Sing to him a new canticle;” that is a repetition of 
“rejoice in the Lord, O ye just;” and we are ordered to sing to him, not in 
one of the old chants, but in “a new canticle;” composed expressly for the 
occasion. “Sing well unto him with a loud noise,” is a repetition of “Give 


> 


praise to the Lord on the harp;” and he orders it to be done, not in the 
ordinary way, not carelessly, or coldly, but with great music and effect, to 
show the importance of the occasion; thus, the word, loud voice, does not 
refer to the human voice, but to the noise of the instrument. The holy 
fathers justly direct our attention to the difference between the old and the 
new chant of praise. The old canticle was the one sung by the old man, 
“who born of the flesh, is flesh,” has a taste for things of the world, and is 
delighted with them; he praises God when fortune smiles on him; but the 
new man, who, renewed in the spirit of his mind, longs after the things of 
the other world, and takes pleasure in those things alone that appertain to 
heaven; he, too, praises God, praises him always, even in his persecutions, 
knowing as he does that they tend to his good. We are also warned by the 
words, “Sing well to him with a loud voice,” that when we do sing to him, 
we must do it with great care, attentively, devoutly, and with great affection, 
and interior joy. St. Benedict, in his Rule, lays down that Psalmody is a 
divine work, and should be preferred to any other work. St. Bernard has: 
—”My dearly beloved, I advise you to assist at the Divine Office, with a 
pure intention and an active mind; I say active, because I wish you to be 
active, as well as reverent; neither lazy, nor drowsy, nor nodding; nor 
Sparing your voice, or clipping the words, not skipping sentences, nor in a 
weak and tremulous voice, full of sloth and effeminacy, but in an open and 
manly tone, vigorous, as well as affectionate, give out the language of the 
Holy Spirit. 

4 He now assigns the reasons why God should be praised with so much 
affection, taken from his goodness, his power, and his wisdom. Of his 
goodness he says, “For the word of the Lord is right;” that is, both words 
and acts of the Lord are most just, most faithful, and most holy, as he 
expresses in different language, in Psalm 144, “The Lord is faithful in all 
his words; and holy in all his works.” By the “word of the Lord,” is meant 
what he commands, prohibits, promises, or threatens; and all these are most 
“right and done with faithfulness.” For, he commands nothing but what is 
good, prohibits nothing but what is bad; and, whatever he promises or 
threatens, he will most faithfully carry out. Therefore, “The word of the 
Lord is right,” and he is “faithful in all his words.” And his acts agree with 
his words; and, therefore, are said to be done in faithfulness; that is, they are 
faithful, just, and holy; and God is said to be holy in all his works. 


5 The sanctity of the Lord in respect of words and actions, arises from his 
sanctity of will or of purpose, for “He loveth mercy and judgment; that 
means, he wishes first to give us the gifts of his grace, and then, according 
to the use we have made of them, to reward, or to punish us; and thus, all 
the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth. In the first part of this verse we 
are informed of the goodness of God, arising from his mercy and justice; in 
the second, we are told that his mercy exceeds his justice, and is, as we 
have it in Psalm 118, “above all his works;” for to his mercy belongs the 
removal of every defeat and misery; and, as there are no created things that 
do not suffer some defect, there is nothing that does not need the mercy of 
God. Corruptible things of this world, however, suffer more and greater 
defects than the incorruptible things, that do not belong to this world; so 
that, when compared to them, they seem to have no defects; therefore, the 
prophet says, “The earth is full of the mercy of the Lord;” for by the earth 
he means, all corruptible things, for the earth is the dwelling place, not only 
of all mankind, all animals and plants, but also of birds and fishes; for 
though the former fly through the air, and the latter “perambulate the paths 
of the sea,” yet, both one and the other, rest on the earth. Now all 
corruptible things need the manifold mercy of God, to create, uphold, move, 
nourish, and repair them; but man, in addition, needs his mercy to go before 
him, to accompany him, to follow him, to forgive his sins, to arm, direct, 
and protect him, against the devil; and, therefore, he most justly says, “The 
earth is full of the mercy of the Lord.” We are to consider here also, that the 
perfect mercy that can remove all defects, belongs to God alone, for no one, 
having any defect whatever, can remove those of others, and thus, God is a 
pure, everlasting, all powerful, impersonation of infinite perfection; with 
justice, then, doth the Church sing, “O God whose province it is to have 
mercy.” 

6 From praising his goodness, he comes now to praise his power, the 
principal and most conspicuous effect of which is the creation of heaven; 
the magnitude of which is increased by the reflection of its having been 
made by God without labor; in no time, without men or machinery, by his 
single word, and forever. He evidently alludes to the creation of the world, 
in Genesis 1, where “God said: let the firmament, be, and the firmament 
was made, and He called the firmament heaven.” The second part of the 
verse, “and all the power of them by the spirit of his mouth,” would seem to 


be a mere repetition of the first part. For “the word,” and “the spirit of his 
mouth,” would seem to be much the same. By “The power of them,” is 
meant the stars, which, like a heavenly host, or celestial army, ornament the 
heavens to a wonderful degree, and shed their influence on things below. 
And though, by the “Word of the Lord,” and “the spirit of his mouth,” 
God’s orders are clearly understood, such is the meaning of both; there is no 
doubt but the Holy Ghost meant to glance at the mystery of the Holy Trinity 
to be revealed in the New Testament. We are not to notice the objection, 
that the prophet attributes the creation of heaven to the Word, and the 
creation of the stars to the Holy Ghost, as if God the Father made the 
heavens through the Son, and the stars through the Holy Ghost; because the 
acts of the Trinity cannot be separated, by reason of the unity of essence, 
which is the working power: and, therefore, when God the Father is said to 
have made the heavens through the Son, the Holy Ghost is not excluded; 
and when the power, or the celestial host, is said to have proceeded from the 
spirit of the mouth of the Lord, they are understood also to have proceeded 
from the Word, who proceeded from the mouth of the same Father, and 
from which Word the Spirit himself proceeded. 

7 He goes on explaining God’s power, who not only created the heavens 
and the stars by one word, but collected all the waters that, at the creation, 
covered the whole globe, and shut them up in the deepest caverns and 
recesses of the earth; just as easy as one would fill a vessel with water, or 
shut up his money in a chest. “Laying up the depths in storehouses.” 
Shutting up the immense depths of waters that were on the earth and 
reached to the very heavens, with as much ease as one would shut up a sum 
of money in a safe. That the “depths” mean the mass of water that covered 
the earth is clear from Genesis 1, where it is said, “Darkness was over the 
depths.” By “treasures” is sometimes meant an abundance of gold, silver, or 
precious stones, as, “The kingdom of heaven is like a treasure hidden in a 
field.” Sometimes it means the place in which such things are kept, as, 
“Every learned scribe produces from his treasure the new and the old;” and 
we read of the Magi, that “They opened their treasures, and offered unto 
him gold, frankincense, and myrrh,” in which latter sense the word 
“treasure” is to be understood here. 

8 From what he has said of God’s power, he takes the occasion of 
exhorting all men to fear him, and have a horror of breaking his 


commandments. 

9 The very best reason that could be offered for fearing God alone; 
because anything but God cannot harm us without God’s permission; and, 
on the other hand, there is nothing outside God that can defend us from his 
anger; because all things depend upon him for existence, God made 
everything by one word; for this reason, that his word is all powerful, full of 
authority, and cannot be resisted; and he, therefore, adds, “He commanded, 
and they were created.” 

10 The prophet now comes to wisdom, to show that God deserves our 
praise in every respect. “He brings to naught the counsels of nations.” The 
wisdom of God is so far beyond and above, the wisdom of mankind that 
God, in one moment, blasts, blights, renders null and void all the plans and 
plots of men, however wisely and deliberately they may seem to have been 
laid. He repeats that in the words, “He rejecteth the devices of people;” he 
rejects all their devices as if they were so many fools, and deals in like 
manner with their princes, whose counsels, however wise they may seem to 
be, and framed by counselors abounding in wisdom and learning, are still 
“cast away” as of no value or importance. Truly wonderful is the wisdom of 
God, that catches the wise in their own cunning, and by some inexplicable 
dealing, so infatuates them, that what they judge will be of the highest 
importance and value to them, turns out to be the readiest road to their 
injury and destruction. 

11 By an inscrutable wisdom, God mars the counsels of man, and does 
not allow them to accomplish what they purpose. Whereas, on the contrary, 
the wisdom of man is quite powerless against that of God; for, once he has 
decreed anything it is fixed to eternity. “Every counsel of mine will stand, 
and every will of mine shall be done, saith the Lord,” Isaias 43. Now, by 
“counsel,” as regards God, we are not to understand a consultation previous 
to election, for God has not to think a matter over, but, by one most simple 
act of his will, he decreed from eternity all he should ever do or carry out. 
The Scripture merely accommodates itself to our weakness and our usual 
manner of speaking, when it says, “The counsel of the Lord standeth 
forever;” that means, that what God in his wisdom has once decreed, cannot 
be disturbed nor be prevented being put into execution. He repeats that, 
when he says, “The thoughts of his heart to all generations;” that means, 
that whatever God once thought of doing can never be prevented, but will 


certainly be carried out, and in the way he intended. The Scripture, 
however, does not go so far in accommodating itself to our weakness as to 
exclude truth altogether, for, though there is no counsel with God previous 
to election, there is in his counsel what is most perfect, that is, the 
knowledge of all the means necessary to accomplish the most useful end; 
and though there may be in God one only, and that a most simple thought, 
that one, however, is equivalent to numberless ones. 

12 From what he had said of the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, 
the prophet concludes that blessed must the people be, whose God is not an 
empty idol, but a Lord, most powerful, most wise, and most benevolent, on 
whose praises he had just been descanting; and then are we truly and 
perfectly happy, and blessed, when we have that great Lord for our God, 
and he has us for His peculiar people; the prophet then unites both when he 
says, “Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord;” that is, blessed are 
they who acknowledge no God but the one Lord, “by whose word the 
heavens were established;” and in like manner, “blessed are the people 
whom he hath chosen for his inheritance;” that means, blessed are they 
whom the same great Lord hath chosen to be his own peculiar people, and 
as it were his own property and inheritance. These two things are so united 
that they cannot be separated, for they alone have the true God for their 
God, who worship him through faith, hope, and charity; and they only, 
whom he has chosen for his inheritance, whom he has preordained by his 
grace, called, and justified, and who worship him through faith, hope, and 
charity, and his people: a thing we should never lose sight of, for, whatever 
man may have, even though he may gain the entire world, he is still poor 
and wretched if he want God, who alone can fill up the bosom of his soul; 
and, on the other hand, he who possesses God, however poor he may be, is 
still happy and rich because, with God he has everything. Besides, man is 
God’s image; now, the beauty and great perfection of an image is to be like 
the original as possible; and then he will be really like to God, and therefore 
most happy, “when we shall see him as he is,” Jn. 3; for God’s happiness 
consists in seeing himself as he is; and thus, those who will never see him 
will be always most unlike him, and, therefore, truly miserable. Finally, 
anything beneath God is either meaner than man, as all corporal things, or 
equal to man, as the Angels are, for in the resurrection we will be equal to 
them. Now, nothing can make us more perfect, blessed, or happy, but 


something better and more perfect than ourselves; they, then, alone who 
cling to God, who become one spirit with him, are the only really happy; 
that is, they who love God, and are loved by him; who are happy here in 
hope, and are, in point of fact, happy when they cling to God by so happy a 
tie that can never be broken. 

13-14 He proves what he said, namely, that, blessed is that people that 
have for their God the Lord, who made the heavens; because when God, 
looking down from heaven, as he would from an observatory, and seeing 
man, and knowing that no man, however brave or powerful he may appear 
to be, could be saved by his own merits; he looks upon his own people with 
the eye of a father, helps him and saves him, so that the just were 
deservedly called upon in the beginning of the Psalm to “Rejoice in the 
Lord, O ye just.” He, therefore, says, “The Lord hath looked down from 
heaven; he hath beheld all the sons of men;” that means, the Lord in 
heaven, from whom nothing can be concealed, sees not only his own 
people, but all mankind, and their various capabilities. The following verse 
has the same meaning. 

15 He tells us now, that when God saw the “sons of men” from heaven, it 
was not in the dim, confused, and uncertain way that we see objects placed 
at a great distance, but that he saw most distinctly and minutely all their 
actions; that is, what they were doing, or might do, in mind or body; and 
thus, he saw all the thoughts, desires, words, acts, past, present, and future, 
of all men in general, and of each in particular; and he proves God’s power 
to see them thus, because “he made the heart of every one of them;” that is, 
he created their souls, and, therefore, their hearts; that is, their minds and 
will, from which all human actions spring; for he that could make the heart, 
could certainly search it. “Of every one of them;” that is, of every one of 
them separately, and, therefore he ought to understand all their works. 

16 He explains what the all seeing eye really saw, and that was, that no 
one, by his own merits or exertions, could be delivered from the evils that 
surround us on all sides; and that we all need the mercy of God. He gives as 
an instance, that of the one most likely to boast of and confide in his own 
strength, the king. God saw that “the king is not saved by a great army;” 
great power, a great army, a great deal of money will not save or protect the 
king. “Nor shall the giant be saved by his own great strength;” his own 


strength will be as unserviceable to the strong, brave man, as is the great 
army to the king. 

17 There are three things to rescue one from imminent danger; the 
strength of others, such as guards of soldiers; one’s own strength; a swift 
horse; the two former to meet the danger, the latter to fly from it. The 
psalmist had already said that the two former were insufficient, he says now 
that the third is equally so; and we have examples of all in the Book of 
Kings. An immense military force was unable to protect Saul; Goliath, the 
great giant, was slain by the youth David; Joram, the son of Achab, flying 
away in a swift chariot, was killed by a swifter arrow. “Vain is the horse for 
safety.” The man who depends on the velocity of his horses is greatly 
deceived; because such velocity may he impeded or overcome in a variety 
of ways, and is, therefore, very deceitful. “Neither shall he be saved by the 
abundance of His strength.” The horse, whose power is principally in his 
swiftness, will not save himself and his rider by means of it. 

18-19 The conclusion of the argument, whereby the prophet undertook to 
prove the happiness of the nation who had God for their Lord. For God sees 
all men, and sees what little they can do of themselves, without his 
assistance. He has, however, peculiar regard to the just, to help them, to 
deliver them from the danger of death, and to find fair support for them in 
this world. “Behold, the eyes of the Lord are on them that fear him.” The 
truly just and the friends of God are beautifully described, as those who fear 
him and trust in him. For fear, without hope, is servile fear; hope, without 
fear, is presumption. Fear, combined with hope, is the mark of real love; 
that is, the generous love whereby God is loved, as a friend, a father, a 
spouse; such love, while it greatly fears doing anything that may possibly 
offend the beloved, still securely hopes and trusts that the mercy of the 
beloved will never be wanting. “To deliver their souls from death, and feed 
them in famine.” God’s reason for regarding with the eye of a father those 
who so fear him, while they trust in him, is to confer those two blessings on 
them, viz., to free them from the fear of death, and to support them while 
they live. As the just are afraid to offend God, he delivers them from the 
fear of being offended, that is, of their lives being endangered, which is a 
great blessing. To those who trust in his mercy, he shows perpetual mercy, 
“while he feeds them in famine;” and those two blessings can be understood 
of our corporal and temporal salvation, as well as of our spiritual and 


everlasting happiness. “He delivers their souls from death.” Our corporal 
salvation is looked after, since God, by a singular providence, delivers us 
from the various dangers of death, we could never escape of ourselves, or 
through any human agency. And after thus delivering us, he provides us 
with all the necessaries of life, especially in time of famine, when so many 
others are in extremes. In a spiritual sense, he “delivers their souls from 
death,” when he either prevents their falling into sin, which is a spiritual 
death, or, if they have sinned, brings them back by wholesome penance to 
grace, which is the spiritual life of the soul; and thus, in both ways, he 
delivers their souls from everlasting death. And those who are living to 
God, by means of the Holy Spirit dwelling in them, “he feeds in famine;” 
while, in this desert, “a desert barren and without water,” on our joumey to 
the land of promise, he feeds us with manna raining from heaven, and with 
water bursting from the rock; that is, while he supports and refreshes us by 
his heavenly consolations, he feeds, without satiating; he cools, without 
quenching our thirst; because the one and the other are reserved for the day 
when the glory of the Lord shall appear, when “we shall be inebriated with 
the plenty of thy house; and thou shalt make them drink of the torrent of thy 
pleasure.” 

20 Hitherto he had addressed the just, the servants of God, exhorting 
them to “exult in the Lord,” and to praise God as a most indulgent and most 
merciful father. He now gives the reply of the just, who say, “Our soul 
waiteth for the Lord.” The just understand what the Holy Spirit wants when 
he invites them to exult and praise; that he wants them to do so, that they 
may thereby be encouraged to persevere in justice; to cling to God 
Almighty, not to turn from him through any amount of persecution; and, 
finally, to praise God more through their actions, than with their lips; and 
they reply that, marked as they have been by so many of God’s signal 
favors, they will most steadily remain in his fear and his love. “Our soul 
(say they) waiteth for the Lord.” Whatever may happen, it will not separate 
us from the love of God, nor will we look for any other to console us; but 
will patiently expect consolation from heaven, knowing it has been written, 
Habac. 2, “If it make any delay, wait for it: for it shall surely come, and it 
Shall not be slack.” The soul is said to wait, by a Hebraism, by which the 
soul is used for the entire man, especially in spiritual matters. Thus, in 
Isaias 26, “Thy name and thy remembrance are the desire of the soul. My 


soul hath desired thee in the night;” and, Lamentation 3, “The Lord is good 
to them that hope in him, to the soul that seeketh him;” and the most 
Blessed Virgin says, “My soul doth magnify the Lord.” The just herein 
assign a reason for their having determined to wait for the Lord so long; 
because they know, from experience, that he always helped them in their 
prosperity, and protected them most faithfully and effectually in their 
adversity. 

21 The just having responded to the first desire of the Holy Spirit, they 
now respond to the second, viz., that they should “rejoice in the Lord,” as 
has been explained in the first verse of the Psalm. They say they will do so 
most willingly. “In him our heart shall rejoice;” having hoped in the Lord, 
they have been assisted and protected by him, and, therefore, having 
learned from experience, how good and how powerful he is, they “rejoice in 
him,” and “trusting his name.” 

22 The Psalm, as is frequently the case, concludes with a prayer, one 
quite apposite to the last verses, and to the entire Psalm, because it having 
been repeated that God has mercy on those that confide in him, and the just 
assert they did confide in him, and by reason of continuous danger, always 
need continuous mercy, they therefore conclude by, “Let thy mercy, O Lord, 
be upon us;” let it not cease, but continue; nay, even let new mercies be 
poured upon us, “as we have hoped in thee,” as your goodness led us to 
expect, and we promised to ourselves. 


PSALM 33 


AN EXHORTATION TO THE PRAISE AND 
SERVICE OF GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 This is called an alphabetical Psalm, by reason of the first verse beginning 
with the first letter of the alphabet, the second, with the second letter, and so 
on—done, possibly, that it may be easier committed to memory, and be 
often chanted by the faithful. He commences by returning thanks with great 
affection. I will never forget God’s daily kindness, I will, rather “bless him 
at all times,” as long as I live, and he repeats it, saying, “his praise shall be 
always in my mouth.” The word always does not mean every moment, 
every day, every night, as if one had nothing else to do; but it means that he 
will do so in the proper time and place, to the end of his life, nay, more, as 
those Psalms will be sung to the end of time, David will thus, through 
others, “bless the Lord at all times.” This passage may be taken also in a 
Spiritual sense, inasmuch as the just always praise God, when they are in the 
receipt of his favors as well as when they are afflicted by his trials, as Job 
did, when he said, “The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

2 I will not be alone in blessing God for his kindness to me at all times, 
but others too will bless him; for, whosoever shall hear of it will praise me 
for having baffled that wicked king; and will, at the same time, praise and 
bless God, who enabled me by such cleverness to save myself from him. 
“In the Lord shall my soul be praised;” I will be praised by all who shall 
hear of it; but “in the Lord,” for he, who by his signal providence, inspired 
me with the true counsels, and helped me to carry them out, so as to 
produce the desired effect, deserves the principal praise. The Hebrew 
implies, that the soul, that is, the entire person, is to be praised by itself; and 


the meaning then is, I will glory to a great extent for this fact, not in myself, 
but in the Lord, through whose protection and assistance I have escaped the 
danger. We learn from this passage that it is not always a sin to glory, or to 
speak in terms of praise of our own actions, and that it is then only sinful 
when we praise what deserves no praise, or when we do not acknowledge 
God to be the primary source of all good. “But he that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord; for not he that commendeth himself is approved, but he 
whom God commendeth.” The next sentence, “Let the meek hear and 
rejoice,” implies, that the announcement of such joy is specially made to 
those to whom such dangers are familiar; such as the patient and the meek, 
such as are often oppressed by those in power, and find a most willing 
helper in God. “Let the meek,” the humble, the servants of God, like me, 
hear what happened to me, “and rejoice,” bless God for it. 

3 He directs his discourse to the meek he had just told to hear and to 
rejoice, and he exhorts them not only to praise God individually, but to join 
and unite with him in praising God. “O magnify the Lord with me.” Let us 
acknowledge the Lord, who alone is truly great to be really so, and he who 
alone is supreme, let us with our voices proclaim to be supreme, “and extol 
his name;” speak loudly of his knowledge and fame, of his power and 
majesty. God is much pleased that the faithful, not only in private, but also 
in public prayer in our churches, should praise and glorify him, “that with 
one mouth you may unanimously glorify God,” Rom. 15. 

4 He now assigns a reason for wishing to bless God at all times, and that 
is, because he found him the best and most powerful of liberators. “I sought 
the Lord” when I was grievously harassed, I fled to the Lord, implored his 
assistance, approached him with confidence, “and he heard me” with his 
usual kindness and mercy; and the consequence was, that “he delivered me 
from all my troubles.” Saul, the king, with his own hand, and through his 
satellites, sought to kill me, but through God’s protection I escaped; in the 
hurry of my flight I could bring neither arms nor provisions with me, yet the 
mercy of God at once raised up Achimelech the priest, to supply me with 
both; soon after, by my own imprudence, I fell into the hands of Achis, king 
of the Philistines, but through the inspiration, help, and protection of the 
same God, by wonderful and unheard of stratagems, I escaped the danger. 
Thus God, my most kind Lord and loving Father, “has delivered me from 
all the troubles” that have hitherto befallen me. 


5 He now commences a most beautiful and effective exhortation to love 
and fear God, and to cast all our solicitude on him. “Come ye to him,” or as 
it is in the Hebrew, “look on him.” Behold, the light of consolation and 
gladness, when you remove the cloud of sadness that was darkening you up; 
for light signifies gladness, according to Psalm 96, “Light is risen to the 
just, and joy to the right of heart.” The passage may also be explained in a 
higher and a mystical sense; “come ye to him,” through conversion, “and be 
enlightened,” by the grace of justification; for divine enlightenment confers 
spiritual life; hence, the apostle, Ephes. 5, says, “Rise thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ will enlighten thee;” and Christ himself 
says, “He that followeth me, walketh not in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life;” and in Psalm 35, “For with thee is the fountain of life, and in 
thy light we shall see light;” where life and light are used synonymously. 
Besides, Baptism was formerly called, “illumination;” because, through it, 
men dead in sin, were regenerated, and from the darkness of sin, come to 
the light of life; “come,” therefore, “to him,” by conversion and penance, 
and he will be converted to you; and by the brightness of his countenance, 
that imparts so much vitality, coming as it does, from the increate Son and 
source of life, he will “enlighten” and vivify you. “And your faces shall not 
be confounded;” come with confidence, fear no repulse, he will hear you, 
receive you, and will not cause the slightest blush on your countenance. The 
face is said to be “confounded,” when the petitioner is refused, and goes 
away with a blush. Thus, Bethsabee said to king Solomon, “I desire one 
small petition of thee, do not put me to confusion.” 

6 He proves the necessity of having recourse to God when in trouble, by 
his own example. “This poor man,” himself, in so destitute a state, that he 
had to beg some food of a priest, “cried,” in faith and confidence, knocked 
by ardent prayer at the gate of divine mercy, and “the Lord” at once “heard 
him, and saved him out of all his troubles.” 

7 He already proved by example, he now proves by reason, that we 
should approach God in all confidence; because the Angel of the Lord, to 
whom [Psalm 90] he has given the just in charge, the moment he sees the 
soul in danger, is at once on the spot, and, as if with an encampment, so 
surrounds and protects it, that it can suffer no harm. Wonderful power of the 
Angels! One of them, equal to an army, whence it follows that those who 


fear God and have such a guard in waiting on them, should feel the greatest 
internal peace and security. 

8 He goes on with his exhortation. Having said, “Come ye to him,” and 
having proved by his own experience, as well as by reason, that we should 
come to him in time of trouble, he now exhorts us to make a trial, and to 
prove by experience, that the fact is so. “O taste and see that the Lord is 
sweet.” Try it, look at it, judge for yourselves, and see; begin to reject all 
other consolations, and put all your trust in God alone; and “see,” that is, 
know, learn, “that the Lord is sweet” to those that depend on him. And, in 
fact, what sweeter can be imagined than a soul full of love, with a good 
conscience, a pure heart, and a candid faith, reposing in the bosom of the 
Supreme Good. Truly “blessed is the man that hopeth in him;” that is, in 
peace with God, and, in a certain hope, reposes in him. We stated that in the 
expression, “Come to him, and be enlightened,” another meaning may be 
found, referring to those who are enlightened by justification; and, in like 
manner, the expression, “O taste and see,” may be taken as referring to 
those who are more advanced; who, after being spiritually regenerated, 
begin to grow, and to require nourishment; according to 1 St. Peter, 2, “As 
new born infants desire the rational milk, without guile; that thereby you 
may grow unto salvation. If yet you have tasted that the Lord is sweet,” 
where St. Peter quotes this passage of the Psalm in the same sense that we 
have explained it. Even St. Paul, Heb. 6, identifies enlightening with 
tasting, “For it is impossible for those, who were once enlightened, have 
tasted also the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost.” 

9 After exhorting them to try how sweet is the Lord, he now encourages 
them to fear him, that is, to observe his commandments; or, which amounts 
to the same, to persevere in the justice and love of God, that being the 
foundation of the confidence by which we approach to God, and taste of the 
sweetness of his benefits. This verse is most properly connected with the 
preceding, even in the more elevated sense, because, as it is by approaching 
we begin, and by tasting we advance, so it is by fear we are made perfect, 
not by servile fear, but by the pure and filial fear that is the characteristic of 
the saints and of the perfect. “Fear the Lord all ye his saints,” for that fear 
supposes perfect love, for the perfect lover fears vehemently lest he may 
offend his beloved in any way; and he, therefore, most diligently conforms 
himself to the will of God, and observes his word in every thing; and he that 


thus keeps his word, “in this is the perfect love of God,” as 1 St. John 2. has 
it. Speaking of this fear, Job 28, says, “Behold, the fear of the Lord is 
wisdom itself,” Eccli. 1, “The fullness of wisdom is to fear God,” and chap. 
23, “There is nothing better than the fear of God;” and Isaias 2, speaking of 
Christ, says, “The spirit of the fear of the Lord will fill him,” and finally, 
Ecclesiastes, in the last chapter, says, “Fear God and keep his 
commandments, for this is all man,” as if he said: The whole perfection of 
man, and all the good he may have in life consists in this, through fear of 
God to observe all his commandments, and the following words, “for there 
is no want to them that fear him,” convey the same in the higher meaning, 
for the essence of perfection is to feel no want. And, what want can the 
friend of God, who owns everything, feel, when the property of friends is 
common; and if the just appear sometimes to be in want, they really are not 
so, because they get patience, better than any riches, to bear it; nor can they 
be said to want riches, who do not desire or covet them, for the soul, and 
not the money box, ought to abound in riches. Still the same prophet, or 
rather the same Holy Spirit, who by his words instructs the learned by the 
very same words, but understood in an humbler sense, instructs the ignorant 
also, and exhorts them to fear God, “for there is no want to them that fear 
God;” that is, that God will supply his servants with the temporal things of 
the world, and will not desert them in time of necessity. And we have, both 
in the Scriptures, and in the lives of the saints, numberless examples of the 
wonderful providence of God in supplying his servants with the necessaries 
of life. 

10 He proves the preceding by instituting a comparison between the 
wicked with those that fear the Lord. The latter will not only feel no want, 
but the former will, however rich they may have previously been, and by 
the repeated scourges of God will be reduced to extreme poverty. “The rich 
have wanted, and have suffered hunger;” that is, those who had been rich 
began to hunger and to need, because riches are fallacious and uncertain, 
and exposed to many and various dangers; “but they that seek the Lord shall 
not be deprived of any good;” they who put their hope, not in riches, but in 
God, as those do who fear God, they, however poor they may be, “shall not 
be deprived of any good;” that is, shall want no good. These words have a 
higher meaning also, namely, that those who are attached to the 
temporalities of this world always hunger and need, for they are always 


covetous and desirous of having more; but “they that seek the Lord,” as 
they seek a thing of infinite value, a thing greater than their desires, for, 
according to St. John, “God is greater than our heart,” they “shall not be 
deprived of any good,” because, as they cling to the Supreme Good, they 
possess all that is good. 

11 The prophet having exhorted all to fear God, shows now the 
advantage of this fear, and in what it consists. “Come to me,” to the school 
of the Holy Spirit, the best school you can frequent; “hearken to me,” or 
rather to the Spirit of the Lord speaking through me, for so David himself 
says, in 2 Kings 23, “The Spirit of the Lord hath spoken by me, and his 
word by my tongue,” and when you do, “I will teach you to fear the Lord;” 
that is, in what it consists, and how useful is the fear of the Lord, to which I 
have so often and so earnestly invited you, as being the essence and the 
acme of all good and of all perfection. 

12 He now explains the advantages and the end of the fear of the Lord, 
for it brings us long life and “good days;” that is, that life of bliss of which 
the just have a foretaste in this world, while they have in their hearts the 
“kingdom of God, which is justice, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost;” and 
will have complete possession of it in the world to come, “when death shall 
be absorbed in victory.” “Who is the man that desireth life?” I promised to 
teach you the fear of the Lord, and I now fulfil my promise, and I tell you, 
that the end of the fear of the Lord is, what all covet, but few secure, that is, 
a true and a happy life. Now, those who wish to secure it must adopt the 
means I am going to point out; they, then, who say they wish for a happy 
life, and will not take the road that leads to it, they seem to be anything but 
serious in what they say, when they pursue the shadow and the image, 
instead of the reality. I therefore ask, who is he that really and truly wishes 
for true life, that truly loves to see good days, happy, blessed days? 

13-14 The holy prophet now teaches how the fear of the Lord leads men 
to life, “and to see good days;” and lays down that the perfect observance of 
the commandments of God, or, in other words, the abstaining from all sins, 
of thought, word, or deed, is the true path to life, according to the words of 
our Savior, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments;” now, 
such observance of the law, and such abandonment of sin, springs from the 
fear of the Lord, and, therefore, it is the fear of the Lord that, through the 
observance of his law, makes us come to true life and “good days.” “Keep 


thy tongue from evil.” Beware of offending God through your tongue, by 
lies, by perjury, by detraction, by opprobrious language, etc. He commences 
with the tongue, because the sins committed by it are of more frequent 
occurrence, and guarded against with more difficulty, for which reason St. 
James says, chap. 3, “If a man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man.” “And thy lips from speaking guile.” Having prohibited in general all 
manner of sins of the tongue, he makes special mention of the sin of lying, 
as being much more grievous itself, and productive of various other sins. 
“Turn away from evil.” From sins of word, he passes to sins of deed, and 
first admonishes us to avoid sins of commission, such as murder, adultery, 
etc.; and then he adds, “and do good;” to beware of sins of omission, such 
as neglecting to honor our parents; giving due worship to God at the proper 
time; neglect of prayer, alms, fasting, etc., and similar good works. “Seek 
after peace, and pursue it.” He finally warns us to avoid sins of thought, 
such as anger, hatred, envy, and other minor affections of the soul; that thus 
we may have and retain true peace and tranquillity in everything we are 
concerned with. With great propriety, the prophet says, “seek after peace;” 
because the duty of a good man is not so much to be actually at peace with 
all, as to wish for it, and to be anxious for it; because, very often, others will 
not suffer us to be at peace with them; and, therefore, the apostle, Rom. 12, 
says, “If it be possible, as much as is in you, have peace with all men;” and 
David himself, in Psalm 119, says, “With them that hated peace I was 
peaceable;” which peace we are unable to maintain, not only with others, 
but even with ourselves; for we cannot maintain perfect peace whilst we are 
in this vale of misery. Hence the apostle says, Rom. 7, “But I see another 
law in my members, fighting against the law of my mind.” However, 
though perfect peace with ourselves is impossible, we must seek for it, we 
must try to acquire it, by subduing the members, by fasts; by subjecting the 
flesh to the spirit, that it may learn not to rebel at all, or, at least, to rebel 
less than it does against the sway of the mind. Finally, we must, with all the 
powers of our soul, seek for the peace that awaits us in the heavenly 
Jerusalem; for they who long as they ought for that peace, readily despise 
all temporal good and evil; and thus, even in this world, possess that peace 
with God, the one thing principally established by filial fear. 

15 He proves the assertion he made, viz., that they who avoid sin, and 
observe the commandments of God, have “life and good days;” and the 


reason is, because God constantly regards the just, and always hears their 
prayers; and how can they avoid having: “good days,” who spend their lives 
under an all powerful guardian? For if the just have any intimation of evils 
impending on them, and they cry to God, they find his ears open and 
attentive to them; if they do not know or expect the said evils, God watches 
for them, and saves them from many dangers themselves neither saw nor 
understood; for it is for such purpose “the eyes of the Lord are upon the 
just,” to guard them from the evils not reached by their own eves. 
Wonderful goodness of God; Who should not be delighted at loving so good 
a God with his whole heart, and fearing him with the affection of a child? 
Who, on reflecting on these things, would not exclaim with the prophet, 
“Pierce thou my flesh with thy fear?” and, in another Psalm, 85, “Let my 
heart rejoice, that it may fear thy name.” But the just are not always heard 
by God—yes, they are heard; and if God does not do for them what they 
ask, it is because it would not be expedient for themselves to have it done. 
He is like the physician, who hears the request of the patient praying to 
escape the bitter dose, and still does not hear him, in order that he may cure 
him. 

16 By contrasting God’s dealings with the wicked, the prophet greatly 
enhances his dealings with the just; for, “as the eyes of the Lord are upon 
the just,” to protect them, so he watches over “those that do evil things;” 
that is, over the wicked, not to protect them, but “to cut off the 
remembrance of them from the earth;” that is, that they may be utterly 
ruined and perish, and, not only themselves, but their children and all their 
posterity, until their memory be completely abolished. This does not always 
happen, either because the wicked themselves repent before the day of 
vengeance, or because their children and posterity do not follow their 
example, or because God’s vengeance is stayed by some otherwise and 
sufficient reason; and the psalmist states here only what generally takes 
place, and which is laid down in the very beginning of the Decalogue, “I am 
the Lord thy God, mighty, jealous, visiting the iniquity of the fathers unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate me.” 

17 He proves the assertion, that “the eyes of the Lord are upon the just,” 
by the examples of the fathers in sacred history, such as Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Josue, Gideon, and others; and, perhaps, in spirit, 
foresaw and proclaimed the delivery of Daniel from the den of the lions; of 


the three children from the fiery furnace; of Susanna, condemned to death 
through false witnesses. Perhaps, too, he had before him the example of the 
Machabees, who did not escape death and torments; as well as the apostles 
and martyrs, and Christ himself, who most unjustly suffered the most 
grievous torments at the hands of their enemies and persecutors. For they, in 
the truest sense, are delivered from all tribulation, who, as the Church 
celebrates them, “by a brief and holy death, possess a happy life.” They can 
most truly be said to have been heard when they cried, because they got 
what was so much superior to delivery from a temporal calamity. He gave 
them the precious gift of patience, and in reward of such patience a crown 
of everlasting glory. 

18 He explains how God delivers the just from tribulation, and seems to 
enlarge on what he briefly threw out in Psalm 90, “I am with him in 
tribulation; I will deliver him, and I will glorify him;” that is, through 
patience I am with him in this life. “I will deliver him,” by the sleep of 
death; “and glorify him,” by a glorious resurrection. So he now says: “The 
Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart;” that is, God never 
deserts the just when they are afflicted and troubled in heart by injuries and 
persecutions, but is always at hand, ministering patience, mingling with it 
his heavenly consolations, to enable them to bear up against their trials, 
which will not be of long duration, for, presently, he will “save the humble 
of spirit;” those identical humble and afflicted in heart and spirit, and rescue 
them from all their troubles. 

19 This verse properly belongs to the last part of the preceding verse: “He 
will save the humble of spirit.” He will save them, however numerous their 
troubles may be, and will save them from all their troubles. For “God will 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.” Here we are reminded that the faithful 
in this life are not promised an exemption from want, disease, ignominy, 
persecution, calumny, oppression, but are only promised spiritual 
consolation here, and full and perfect delivery hereafter. 

20 This seems to apply to the glory of their resurrection, to which, 
undoubtedly, the expression of our Savior, “A hair from your head shall not 
be lost,” also applies. For that cannot be called broken, which, at once, 
becomes stronger and more beautiful than it was before it was broken. And, 
therefore, though the bones and all the members of the just may be 
scattered, or devoured by wild beasts, or cast into the sea, or consumed in 


the fire, God, however, preserves them all in the bosom of his providence; 
not one of them will be lost, but will all be renewed entire and glorified, at 
the resurrection. 

21 For fear the wicked may suppose their pain and torments would be 
ended by death, as the atheists, or those who disbelieve the providence of 
God or the immortality of the soul, falsely persuade themselves of, the 
prophet adds, “The death of the wicked is very evil,’ because it is the 
beginning of eternal torments; just as “the death of the saints is precious,” 
because it is the beginning of eternal rest and glory. “And they that hate the 
just shall be guilty;” that means, they who harass and hate the just, who 
persecute them, who look upon themselves as having accomplished a good 
work, and as conquerors, when they depress, despoil, and destroy the just, 
in the long run, “they shall be guilty;” that is, will stray from the paths of 
true happiness, and will speak in the language of Wisdom 5, “Therefore we 
have erred from the way of truth; and the light of justice hath not shined 
unto us; and the sun of understanding hath not risen upon us. We wearied 
ourselves in the way of iniquity and destruction, and have walked through 
hard ways: but the way of the Lord we have not known. What hath pride 
profited us; or what advantage hath the boasting of riches brought us? All 
those things are passed away like a shadow.” 

22 The Psalm concludes by predicting a lot to the just very different from 
that predicted for the wicked, “The Lord will redeem” from all slavery, 
consequently from all evil, “the souls of his servants,” so soon as he shall 
have brought them out of the prison of the body and thus the death of the 
just will be the best, as Balaam rightly said, “May my soul die the death of 
the just, and may my last moments be like unto theirs,” Num. 23. “And 
none of them that trust in him shall offend,” will not miss their aim, fail in 
their course, but will arrive at the goal of eternal happiness; “all those” who 
confide not in their own strength, but in God. 

We have here to remark, that hope of any sort, no more than faith of any 
sort, or faith that is dead, will not suffice to obtain eternal life; but here it is 
said, that hope will procure eternal life, because he supposes it to be the 
hope of the just, of those who fear and love God, which the Apostle Peter 
calls “lively (or living) hope.” Such hope and confidence as springs from 
patience, good works, and the testimony of a good conscience, according to 
St. Paul, Rom. 5., “Patience worketh trial, and trial hope;” and again, 1 


Timothy 3, “For they that have ministered well, shall purchase to 
themselves a good degree, and much confidence in the faith which is in 
Christ Jesus;” and again, 1 John 3, “If our heart do not reprehend us we 
have confidence towards God.” This living and perfect hope brings us at 
once to what we want, to everlasting glory, so that we ultimately got 
possession of the object of our hope. 


PSALM 34 


DAVID, IN THE PERSON OF CHRIST, PRAYETH 
AGAINST HIS PERSECUTORS; 
PROPHETICALLY FORESHOWING THE 
PUNISHMENTS THAT SHALL FALL UPON 
THEM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 A petition for help against persecutors in general. To understand this verse 
properly we should understand Hebrew, from which it clearly appears that 
the verse means; “Judge them that judge me.” By a just judgment condemn 
them that unjustly condemned me, such as the chiefs of the Jews, Annas 
and Caiphas, and the chiefs of the gentiles, Pilate and Herod, who judged 
Christ most unjustly; and many kings and princes who, by most unjust 
judgments, condemned so many holy martyrs. And because the enemies of 
Christ and of his Church would have it appear that in their persecutions they 
were influenced only by a desire of upholding the law, and of acting 
agreeably to it; while they were, at the very time, acting as professed 
enemies, instead of impartial judges; and, with an assumption of piety, were 
only standing by their false superstitions, the Psalm adds: “Overthrow them 
that fight against me;” take up my cause, fight my battle; that when my 
enemies “are overthrown” by you, I may escape them, and depart the 
conqueror. 

2 An explanation of the words, “Overthrow them that fight against me;” 
and as a warrior ought to be well armed with weapons defensive and 
offensive, he mentions the former in this verse, and the latter in the next; in 
the Hebrew the expression is, the shield and buckler; and to avoid a 


repetition of what appears to be much the same weapon, the Greeks and 
Latins translate it arms and the shield, that is, arms of protection and 
defense. The shield and buckler of God signify his good will, according to 
Psalm 5, “O Lord, thou hast crowned us as with a shield of thy good will.” 
They likewise signify justice and equity, as in Wisdom 5, “He will take 
equity for an invincible shield;” and, indeed, the benevolence with which 
God protects us is a real shield, for, any one loved by God is perfectly 
secure; and of him can be said, “Thou hast crowned him with a shield of thy 
good will.” The justice of God, called “equity” in the Scriptures, is the 
shield wherewith he protects from the judgments and the calumnies of the 
wicked; for, however severely and bitterly God may punish the wicked, he 
does so in justice, and, therefore, he regards not, and fears not, the 
sharpness or the bitterness of their tongues, or of their opinions, according 
to Psalm 50, “That thou mayest be justified in thy words, and mayest 
overcome when thou art judged;” and of it is said, “He will take equity for 
an invincible shield;” that is, when he shall come to the last judgment, and 
take up his arms to avenge himself on his enemies. There was, therefore, 
much significance in the repetition of the shield and buckler, since God 
takes up both, to protect us in his mercy and defend himself in his justice. 

3 He now speaks of offensive arms, and says, unsheath your sword, and 
draw it against my persecutors. The word “bring out,” in the Hebrew, 
signifies a prompt and ready pull, the sword being sharp and in good order, 
and, therefore, easily drawn, as having no rust on it; “and shut up the way 
against them that persecute me;” put so many obstacles before them, that 
they will not be able to come near. The sword signifies the vindictive justice 
of God, that prompts him to punish the wicked, as we read in Deut. 32, “If I 
shall whet my sword as the lightning, and my hand take hold on judgment; I 
will render vengeance to my enemies, and repay them that hate me;” and in 
Wisdom 5, “He will sharpen his severe wrath for a spear;” for the sword 
and the spear are arms of offense. Wonderful reflection for a faithful soul, to 
feel that God stands there armed with sword, shield, and lance, for its 
protection and hears him speaking to the heart “I am thy salvation.” For, 
though the assurance of the apostle, “If God be for us, who is against us,” 
ought to give us the greatest security, however, the Holy Ghost, to provide 
more effectually for our weakness, describes God in arms for us; and, in all 
description of arms, fighting against both the visible and invisible enemies, 


not only of the Church in general, but of each of the faithful in particular. 
“Say to my soul: I am thy salvation.” God’s defense of us; and, therefore, 
Christ asks for his Church and his faithful, that they may be apprised of 
such defense; and thereby have the more confidence. And though the term 
physician may seem to be more applicable to God here than “salvation,” 
still it is, in reality, more appropriate, because physicians and medicine do 
not always cure, and do not penetrate the substance of what they mean to 
cure; but God always does; he enters into the very recesses of our souls; and 
as a man in perfect health cannot but feel so, however destitute he may be 
in other respects, so it is impossible for the soul, when God is present by his 
grace, and wishes to heal it, not to be healed, however destitute it may be 
otherwise. 

4 He tells us what is to happen to those against whom God takes up arms, 
saying, “Let them be confounded and ashamed.” Let those who thought to 
slay me be ashamed of losing the victory; for the two words, confounded 
and ashamed, have the same meaning, as here there is not question of 
reverential shame, but of the shame suffered by one that has been beaten; 
“that seek after my soul” is an ambiguous expression, sometimes taken in a 
good sense. “Flight hath failed me, and there is no one that hath regard to 
my soul,” Psalm 141; that is, I have no refuge; there is no one to know me, 
to “seek after” me, to defend me. Sometimes it is taken in a bad sense, as in 
this passage, and in various others, and means, to endeavor to take away 
one’s soul, that is, his life. “Let them be turned back, and be confounded.” 
Let them be not only confounded and overwhelmed with shame, but “let 
them be turned back;” retire in confusion, and conquered, “that desire evil 
against me;” they who planned my destruction. 

5 He asks, in the third place, that they should not only be covered with 
confusion, and retire in confusion, but that the thing may be done quickly, 
and that they may be scattered in various places. Dust is carried by the wind 
with great force and with great speed to various places; and both force and 
speed are increased here by the terms used to designate them. For the term 
used for dust signifies the minutest, finest, lightest dust; and, therefore, the 
easier impelled; and it is not an ordinary wind that is to drive it, but “the 
Angel of the Lord, straitening them.” 

6 He ultimately asks that they should not only be scattered and compelled 
to fly but that they should be irremediably hurried on to destruction. 


Fugitives are favored by a knowledge of the way, by a safe and firm road; 
or, if the way be slippery, by moving slowly on it. He prays they may have 
no one of those things in their favor, but, on the contrary, that they may be 
obliged to fly in “the dark,” and on a “slippery” road, when both eyes and 
feet will be powerless; with the Angel of the Lord pressing on them so 
urgently that they must, of necessity, be utterly ruined. This has been all 
fulfilled in regard of the Jews and the other persecutors of Christ and of his 
Church, who, by the just judgment of God, are enveloped in the darkness of 
ignorance, and in the slippery ways of concupiscence; and by the 
“pursuing” anger of God are daily falling into greater sins, and thus hasten 
in full speed to everlasting misery. This will be more fully developed on the 
day of judgment, for then the wicked will be confounded and made 
ashamed in so unspeakable a manner, that they will rush headlong into the 
infernal pit, under pressure of God’s vengeance; and forever, and as 
irremediably as the man who, in the dark, is hurled down a slippery 
precipice, from which he can never recover. 

7-8 In the first six verses the prophet spoke in the person of Christ and of 
all the just, on persecutions in general; he now details three sorts of 
persecutions, generally inflicted on the just by sinners. First, they harass 
them by frauds and conspiracies. Secondly, by false witnesses. Thirdly, by 
open force, and that not confined to mere words. Of the first he says, “For 
without cause they have hidden their net for me, to destruction.” As, 
without any provocation on my part, they have been incessantly laying 
snares for me, I pray God that he may, in his providence, turn those snares 
to their own destruction. Which imprecation, as we before remarked, is not 
to be looked upon as an imprecation, but rather a prophecy. God’s 
providence often brings about such conspiracies to be of more harm to the 
conspirators themselves, sometimes to harm themselves, alone; like a torch 
which, set to burn a house, is burned itself before the house; sometimes is 
burned itself without burning the house at all; thus, the malice of the 
conspirators at once harms themselves; others, perhaps, not at all; certainly, 
less than it does the plotters; because injuries suffered are not at all as 
grievous as the injuries devised. “They have hidden their net for me, to 
destruction.” They determined to hang me, to destroy me; they set a net to 
catch me for the purpose; “without cause,” when I did them no harm 
whatever; “they have upbraided,” offended, abused me; laying snares for 


me, as if I were a wild beast. “Let the snare which he knoweth not come 
upon him.” May some unknown, unforeseen calamity, come on himself; 
may he fall into the same calamity he intended for me. 

9-10 In these two verses the prophet describes the unspeakable joy of the 
just man when he finds himself delivered from those that lay in wait for 
him. The language is most poetic, metaphorical, and beautiful. The meaning 
is, When I shall have obtained my prayer, “my soul,” through which I live 
and move, through joy, “shall rejoice in the Lord,” in praise and 
thanksgiving, and will also “be delighted in his salvation,” which it sees 
now secure; or rather, will be delighted in God’s salvation, or its Savior; 
and not only my soul, but my body and all its members, even the lowest and 
most abject, such as the bones; and not only my bones, but “all my bones” 
even the very smallest of them will rejoice, and, if they could speak, would 
exclaim, Lord, who is like to thee? for there is nothing on earth or in heaven 
more powerful, more kind, more wise, or more amiable than you, who so 
powerfully and so mercifully rescue the poor from the grip of a much more 
powerful enemy, who sought, by violence, to take away not only his 
property, but his life. “All my bones shall say” is similar to the expression 
in Psalm 102, “Bless the Lord, O my soul: and let all that is within me bless 
his holy name;” signifying the perfect joy that fills up the entire man. For 
sometimes the soul is in joy while the body is in pain, and then the joy is 
not complete and perfect; but when “God shall heal all our languor,” and 
“fill up all our desires in good things,” then, at length, shall the entire man, 
inspired by an unspeakable pleasure, diffused through all his members, even 
through his insensible bones, say to the Lord, “Who is like thee?” As 
insensible things are said to thirst when they need their necessary support, 
according to Psalm 62, “For thee my soul hath thirst, for thee my flesh, O 
how many ways;” thus, the same insensible things, when their wants are 
supplied, may be said to rejoice and be glad. “Who is like to thee?” who is 
equally disposed or powerful to “deliver the poor from the hand of them 
that are stronger?” 

11-12 The prophet now comes to the second sort of persecutions, through 
which the wicked, by means of false witnesses, not privately, but openly 
persecute the just, and gives a highly wrought account of the wickedness of 
such witnesses. He says, “they rose up.” They did not wait to be summoned, 
they volunteered, accusing me of things “I knew not;” things I not only did 


not do, but even did not think of. For, we are said to “know not” what we do 
not approve, nor never did, as if we did not know how to do them. Thus, the 
Apostle says of Christ, 2 Cor. 3, “Him who knew no sin, he hath made sin 
for us.” Then he says, “They have asked me,” to show the forwardness and 
impudence of the said witnesses, who, not content with falsely accusing 
him before the judge, had the impudence to stand up and cross examine the 
accused themselves. Again, he says, “They repaid me evil for good.” These 
false witnesses, so far from having been injured by me, had been heaped 
with favors, and from pure malice thus calumniated me. He finally adds, “to 
the depriving me of my soul;” to show that it was no trifling injury they 
sought to inflict on him, but the greatest of all injuries. “The depriving him 
of his soul,” may have two meanings; first, by taking it as a general 
destruction and devastation, such as befell Job, who, in one day, lost his 
wealth, his children, his health; and even applies to the very destruction of 
his memory and of his name. It, secondly, may be taken as applying to one’s 
character, which, by the devil’s agency, or by that of his ministers, gets so 
damaged, that the just man is all but deprived of his soul. 

13 Before he begins to speak of the third class of persecutions, he tells us 
how he dealt with the second, and says that he neither did evil for evil, nor 
thought of revenge, but betook himself in great humility to pray to God. 
“When they were troublesome to me.” I have not proudly insulted them, 
but, clothed in sackcloth, I began to fast, to make my prayers more 
acceptable to God. Sackcloth and fasting are the wings of prayer. The king 
of the Ninivites, when he turned to prayer in fasting and sackcloth, was 
heard, Jonas 3. We read the same of King Achab, where the wise man says, 
“The prayer of him that humbled himself shall penetrate the clouds.” And 
he adds, “And my prayer shall be turned into my bosom;” to show he had 
no doubt of his prayers producing the desired effect. Prayers put up in such 
humility, will not come to me back in vain, but will fill my bosom with 
heavenly consolation. 

14 This verse is much more clearly expressed in the Hebrew, and the 
meaning of it is, in my affliction I not only abstained from doing evil for 
evil, but I even did good for evil, for I felt towards my enemies, as a friend 
would for his friend, as a brother for a brother, or rather as a mother for her 
ailing and languishing child. For, as a mother, when she sees her child 
ailing, in sorrow and sadness bends over it to raise it up, so did I in regard 


of my enemies. He could not give a more eloquent or a more touching 
account of his feelings to them. David actually carried out what he 
expresses here in the person of Christ, in his own person, and in that of all 
the perfect. He loved Saul as a brother, while he lived, and deplored him as 
a child when he died. Christ did the same in a higher degree, for, when he 
saw the city, he wept over it, and he compares his affection to that of the 
hen seeking to gather her little ones under her wings. 

15 He tells us now how his persecutors did evil for good, and at the same 
time passes on to the third sort of persecutions; for the wicked, not content 
with harassing the just, by frauds and calumnies, seek also to injure them by 
doing them personal harm. “But they rejoiced against me.” I was grieving 
for their troubles, they were rejoicing at mine; and, not content with such 
impiety, they “came together,” armed with scourges, to destroy me if they 
could; “and I knew not,” was quite ignorant of their designs; so that I could 
not take any means to protect myself; or I bore them with such patience as 
to make one think I was quite ignorant of what they were intending. 

16 He goes on to relate the malice of his enemies, and says they were not 
able to accomplish their designs, divine providence having undertaken the 
protection of his own to save them from harm. That still did not quiet them. 
What they could not effect by the infliction of personal injury, they sought 
to effect by foul language, derision, and insults. “They were separated.” The 
conventicle of those who came together to injure, to scourge me, “was 
separated,” scattered by the breath of God’s will, but still “they repented 
not,” as they should have done; on the contrary, “they tempted me, they 
scoffed at me with scorn, they gnashed upon me with their teeth.” 

17 Having thus exposed all his persecutors, he now, in the person of all 
the just who suffer persecution, returns to prayer, and thereby connects the 
end with the beginning of the Psalm. And as God, when he neglects to 
punish the wicked, would seem to overlook them entirely, he says, “Lord, 
when wilt thou look upon me?” when will you prove to us that you see their 
wickedness, by punishing it? “Rescue thou my soul from their malice.” 
Take my life out of the danger it is in, while I am in their power, and make 
me as secure as I was before; which he repeats and expresses more clearly, 
when he says, “my only one from the lions.” I have one life only, and, 
therefore, very dear to me; save that by taking it out of the power of my 
enemies, who, like so many lions, seek to devour me, “gnashing upon me 


with their teeth.” St. Augustine would apply the expression, “my only one,” 
to the Church which Christ prays may be delivered from its persecutors. 
That is true enough, but I think the word should be taken literally here, and 
that it means his soul, or his life, in the same sense in which we read it in 
Psalm 21, “Deliver, O God, my soul from the sword, my only one from the 
hand of the dog.” The soul is very properly called the “only one,” as if it 
were the only object of our love. This temporal life is the foundation of all 
temporal good, while life everlasting is that of all good, and, therefore, the 
Lord says in the gospel, “What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul, or what will a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” and yet, such is the folly of many, that for a nothing they freely lose 
that soul that should have been the only object of their love. 

18 Should he be delivered from his enemies, he promises he will not be 
ungrateful. “I will give thanks to thee in a great church.” I will not be silent 
as to your favors, but in public, before the whole congregation, I will 
proclaim them, which he repeats when he says, “I will praise thee in a 
strong people;” for giving thanks and praising are synonymous terms, so are 
the expressions, “great church” and “strong people.” The Church is called 
great by reason of its numbers, so are the people called strong by reason of 
their number; for a people may be called strong when its numbers are such 
that they need have no fear of the enemy. The prophet would seem to have 
the Christian Church in view, in which God is daily praised for the delivery 
of the faithful. The Church of Christ is truly great, spread as it is all over the 
world, and truly strong, since “the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
The Church triumphant also will be a great Church, consisting, as it will, 
“of a great crowd, which nobody could count,” and of a strong people; for 
the same passage tells us they will all “have palms in their hands.” 

19 Returning to the prayer he had commenced, he begs to be delivered 
from his persecutors, especially from the hypocrites, who pretended to be 
his friends, while they were quite the reverse. “Let not them that are my 
enemies wrongfully,” they who, under the garb of friendship, still persecute 
me; which is the height of malice, to pretend to be one’s friend while they 
are plotting for his ruin. “Rejoice over me;” let them not glory in my 
downfall. “Who have hated me without cause, and wink with the eyes;” 
who hate me without any reason, when I did them no harm, yet pretend to 
be my friends, saluting me, nodding at me, winking in approbation of 


everything I say. St. Augustine asks, What is the meaning of “winking with 
the eyes?” Expressing, through their eyes, something very different from 
what they have in their heart. 

20 He now explains the term “winking with the eyes.” They addressed 
me in terms of friendship, while they were bursting with anger within, and 
“devised guile” to destroy me. 

21 The prophet now shows how faithfully he described his enemies, and 
their fictitious friendship, when the very set who, a little before, were 
caressing, and winking with their eyes on him, the moment they found he 
had fallen into the trap they had laid for him, at once “they opened their 
mouth,” and began openly to insult him, and to congratulate each other, 
“Well done, well done, our eyes have seen it;” his downfall we were so long 
and so anxiously looking for. This was all fulfilled in Christ; sometimes his 
enemies addressed him in the most flattering manner, “We know that thou 
art truthful, and that thou teachest the way of God in truth;” at the very time 
they were planning to take a hold of his language; and when they saw him 
nailed to the cross, “they opened their mouths wide,” insulting him, and 
exclaiming, “Vah, you that destroy the temple of God, and in three days 
dost rebuild it; save thy own self.” 

22-24 The prophet resumes his prayer, repeating it over and over, with a 
view to move God’s affections. “Thou hast seen, O Lord,” the extent of the 
oppression suffered by your poor servant; “be not thou silent,” as if you 
either did not see, or were not able, or were not willing, to defend those that 
hope in thee. “Depart not from me.” Do not desert me in my troubles; nay 
more, “arise,” and like a just and powerful judge, “be attentive to my 
judgment,” to the quarrel between me and my persecutors, and “Judge me, 
O Lord, according to my justice;” that is, if thy justice, which is supreme 
and infallible, decide that I am unjustly oppressed by my enemies, deliver 
me from their hands, that they may no longer “rejoice over me.” 

25-26 He here explains the meaning of a former expression, “Let not my 
enemies wrongfully rejoice over me;” for here he asks that they may not be 
able to “say in their hearts;” that is, to exult over me as if I were 
extinguished. Nor “let them say: we have swallowed him up;” as if I had 
been devoured by lions; but, on the contrary, having lost all hope of victory, 
“Let them blush and be ashamed,” every one of them, and that in no slight 
degree; but, “let them be clothed with confusion and shame;” these people 


who “speak great things against me;” who boasted of the power they had 
over me. 

27-28 As well as the prophet prayed for the confusion of the wicked, he 
now prays that the just, the men of good will, who wish to keep their 
innocence, and desire their justice should appear openly, should exult and 
rejoice. He also exhorts those who are desirous of their own peace, such as 
will follow from their being delivered from their evils, to praise God. He 
finishes the Psalm in thanksgiving to God for all his favors. “My tongue 
shall meditate thy justice;” will be employed in declaring it; which he again 
repeats, by saying he will spend the “whole day” in doing so; that means 
frequently, repeatedly. St. Augustine remarks on this passage, that he is 
always praising God, who is always doing what is right. 


PSALM 35 


THE MALICE OF SINNERS, AND THE 
GOODNESS OF GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet tells us the two primary roots of sin, one of which is in the 
will, whereby we determine on committing sin; the other is in the 
understanding, that does not consider the fear of the Lord forbidding sin. 
“The unjust hath said within himself,” that is, with himself, in his heart he 
determined to sin; that is, consented in his heart to sin. “The fear of God is 
not before his eyes.” He so consented, because in his heart he did not think 
of the fear of the Lord, who sees everything. Fear is used here for the object 
of it; that is, he did not think that God was just, powerful, and all seeing; for 
if he did he would be more afraid of one so powerful. When we fear any 
one, we are afraid to do anything bad in his presence; and thus, he who 
fears God, dares not to sin interiorly, for God searches even our hearts. 

2 In this verse he proves his assertion, that the unjust man does not 
possess the fear of the Lord. For in his sight he hath done deceitfully with 
God himself, and with all men, “so that his iniquity may be found unto 
hatred,” and not for pardon, a thing he certainly would not have done had 
he feared God. For who would dare to transgress in the presence of a judge 
for whom he entertained the slightest fear? 

3 He said the wicked man acted deceitfully; he now says he speaks 
deceitfully, and will presently add that he even thinks deceitfully, to show 
how remarkable is the perversity of him that feareth not God. The words of 
his mouth are in accordance with his acts; unjust, nay even so unjust that 
they are nothing but “iniquity and guile;” whatever he says tends to open 
injury or to deceit. “He would not understand that he might do well.” He 
cannot offer ignorance as an excuse, because it was voluntary; for he took 


no trouble to ascertain the law of justice, by self investigation, or by 
inquiring of others; having determined to lead a bad life, he despised the 
science of living well, that he may live badly. 

4 In a retrograde order, he describes unjust acts, then sinful words, and 
now evil thoughts and affections; for though it is from the heart, as we read 
in the Gospel, that bad words and actions spring, still it is from the bad acts 
and words that we see and hear that we know the bad thoughts and desires 
that we can neither see nor hear. “He hath devised iniquity in his bed;” the 
bad actions and words were not produced or given utterance to suddenly, 
without premeditation, but devised long before in the privacy of his 
chamber. “He hath set himself on every way that is not good, but evil he 
hath not hated.” While he was thinking in his heart, and devising various 
plans of operation, he approved of every bad counsel, and thus began to set 
himself, to enter on “every way that is not good;” and, his will being 
corrupted, instead of hating malice, he rather loved it, not because of its 
badness, but because of its utility. “Every way that is not good,” means 
every way that is bad; as if he said, No good counsel pleased him; on the 
contrary, he chose to follow every bad counsel; and thus stood in every way 
not good; that is, in every bad way. 

5—6 He now passes to another part of the Psalm, and shows that, however 
great the malice of some, still the goodness of God, which consists of his 
justice and his mercy, is greater. Of his mercy he says, “Thy mercy is in 
heaven.” So great is it that it reaches from the earth to the heavens, and fills 
all things, as is more clearly set forth in Psalm 107, “For thy mercy is great, 
above the heavens.” To mercy he unites truth; that is, faithfulness, by virtue 
of which he carries out whatsoever he promises in his mercy, and of which 
be says, in Psalm 144, “The Lord is faithful in all his words”—”and thy 
truth even to the clouds.” Mercy reaches even to the heavens with its 
attendant truth, which, too, reacheth to the clouds, that is, to heaven, where 
the clouds are. Nor is his justice, by virtue of which he gives to every one 
according to his works, less in God. For “thy justice is as the mountains of 
God;” great, like lofty mountains that sometimes out top the very clouds. 
Great things are often called “things of God;” as, “like the cedars of God.” 
To his justice he unites his judgments, being acts of justice, and says, “thy 
judgments are a great deep;” profound and inscrutable, like the deepest gulf, 
that is called an abyss, impenetrable to human eye. By all these similes of 


the height and the depth of the divine mercy and justice, as well as of his 
truth and judgments, we are given to understand that, as our corporeal eyes 
cannot scan those things above the clouds or below the earth, no more can 
we understand the greatness of the justice and of the mercy of God. “Men 
and beasts thou wilt preserve, O Lord.” The prophet now shows how 
boundless is God’s mercy, extending as it does to man and beasts; 
preserving, nourishing, filling with the gifts of this world, not only men, 
rational beings, but even beasts; that is, men who, like beasts, are led by 
their appetites and sensuality only—whose malice he had already 
explained. Truly infinite and stupendous is the mercy and goodness of God, 
who, when he could, with the greatest justice, destroy and reduce to nothing 
the wicked and the blasphemer; yet, at the very time that they are 
blaspheming, railing at, and breaking through all his commandments, is 
actually supporting, nourishing, feeding them, filling them with his delights, 
making his sun to shine on them, and watering their fields and their gardens 
with his rain from heaven. 

7 The first part of the verse is a burst of admiration. Having spoken of 
God’s mercy to the wicked and the carnal, whom he designates as beasts, he 
now speaks of his mercy towards the pious and the spiritual, called by him 
“the children of men,” which may be called justice, in regard of the wicked 
too, who, he justly decreed, should have no share in such blessings. “The 
children of men shall put their trust under the cover of thy wings.” The 
beasts ought to be contented with the safety of their bodies; it was the only 
thing they knew, sought, or cared for. But the children of men will be, like 
the chickens under the wings of the hen, O most loving God, gathered 
together in quiet, expecting all happiness from you alone. Such words tend 
to give us some idea of the special providence, and the singular 
benevolence of God towards the pious; and, on the other hand, of the 
perfect and unbounded confidence they have in God, like the solicitude of 
the hen in regard of her chickens, and their confidence when under her 
wings. Nothing can be more to the purpose than the same simile, and it is 
frequently used by the Psalmist, as in Psalm 90, “In the cover of thy wings 
will I hope, my soul adhered to thee;” and in Psalm 90, “He will 
overshadow thee with his shoulders, and under his wings shalt thou trust.” 
How delightful is it not, and how preferable to all earthly delights, to be 
fostered under God’s wings; to experience the love that exceeds that of a 


father or a mother, is a thing that no one knows, until they shall have 
experienced it. 

8 Protection under the wings of God is had in this world, when there is 
danger from birds or beasts of prey; but he now speaks of the future 
rewards, and gives the best description he can of those unspeakable 
rewards, by similes drawn from corporeal objects; the first is taken from the 
recipient, the second from the thing received. The recipient of anything is 
then content when he is so full and laden, that he can desire no more. That 
plenty, satisfying the entire appetite, is most happily described here as 
inebriation. He that is fond of drink is never fully satisfied until he shall 
have got inebriated, for, instead of coveting more drink, he then falls asleep. 
So it is with us; we are never satisfied in this life, we never rest, no matter 
what the amount of our prosperity may be; then only do we become full, 
saturated, content, and therefore happy, when we “get inebriated with the 
plenty of God’s house;” for then, our appetite being thoroughly satisfied, we 
sink into the sleep of eternal rest. Observe, he says, shall “be inebriated by 
the plenty,” not by the wine, to give us to understand that the word is not to 
be taken in its literal sense or meaning. The next simile is drawn from the 
thing received: “Thou shalt make them drink of the torrent of thy pleasure.” 
Three things are to be observed in a torrent. A great body of water rolling 
down from the mountains; a sudden inundation, a great river, all of a 
sudden, appears where a drop of water was not to be seen a few moments 
before; the force of the rolling water, carrying everything before it. Such 
will be the happiness of heaven! A great body of wisdom and knowledge 
will come down from the mountain, of which Ecclesiasticus writes, “The 
word of God is high in the fountain of wisdom;” that means, in the high 
mountain of the Deity is the word of God, the fountain of wisdom, from 
which mountain and fountain the blessed are suddenly inundated; for we 
who, through great labor, find after a long time in this world, imbibed 
wisdom in the minutest drops, will then, on a sudden, all at once, in one 
moment, after a clear vision of God, so abound in all knowledge, not only 
of things created, but of the very attributes of the Creator, that by the 
abundance of such wisdom and knowledge the soul will be hurried on to the 
love and the enjoyment of the supreme good. For in our heavenly home, we 
will not be free to love, or not to love, to enjoy, or not to enjoy, a blessing so 
great, but, through a most felicitous necessity, we will be driven to adhere 


to our supreme good, and, by a most intimate attachment, to revel in its 
sweetness. 

9 He assigns a reason for the great inundation of wisdom and knowledge 
that will pour in upon the blessed from the vision of the Deity. Simply 
because “he is the fountain of life,” which is the same as the fountain of 
wisdom. God then, from the fact of his being the fountain of wisdom, is the 
fountain of life, for wisdom is life to the wise; and being the fountain of life 
he is the fountain of existence, because, life is existence to those that do 
exist. God, then, is called the fountain of wisdom, of life, of existence, 
because he derives his wisdom, his life, his essence, from no one, but is 
himself wisdom, life, existence; and all other things, whatever wisdom, life, 
existence they have, derive it from him. David uses the word fountain here 
to keep up the metaphor, as if he said, “Thou shalt make them drink of the 
torrent of thy pleasure, for with thee is the fountain,” from which it rises. 
He calls it “the fountain of life,’ when one would think he should have 
called it the fountain of wisdom, because he wanted to show that the eternal 
life promised to the just, and desired by all as the supreme good, consisted 
entirely in this supreme wisdom, according to the Lord himself, Jn. 17, 
“This is life everlasting, that they may know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” He then adds, “and in thy light we shall 
see light,” to explain, in plainer language, what he had metaphorically 
expressed; for it means, through you, who are the light and the source of 
light, we shall see you the inaccessible and never failing light. We see God 
now, but reflected through his creatures; we see him in our mind, but by 
reasoning, by inference from his works; finally, we see him in faith, but not 
in form; but then we will see God in himself, and, as the Apostle has it, face 
to face, or as St. John has it, “we will see him as he is,” and not in a picture. 
And, as the same St. John has it, “God is light, there is no darkness in him.” 
He therefore most properly says here, “in thy light,” that is, in thy divinity, 
which is light, and not in types and figures, “shall we see light,” that is, 
yourself who art the true light that “enlighteneth every man coming into the 
world.” From this passage theologians properly infer, that there is a light of 
glory necessary to see God. For, though God is light, according to St. Paul, 
he is an “inaccessible light;” and, therefore, unless the mind get a certain 
elevation, and be strengthened by a certain gift of God, called the light of 
glory, it cannot fix its gaze on that uncreated light. We shall, therefore, see 


the light which is God, but it will be “in his light;” that is, assisted by the 
light of his glory which he bestows on those he condescends to admit to the 
beatific vision. The first explanation, however, is more literal. 

10 He now tells us that these great favors, of which he had been 
speaking, belong to the just alone, designated by him as the “children of 
men,” to distinguish them from the wicked, whom he called “beasts.” He 
uses the imperative for the indicative mood, a thing not infrequent with the 
prophets. “Extend thy mercy to them that know thee;” that is, those alone 
who are familiarly and intimately acquainted with you, who live with you, 
who invoke you, who fear you in your commandments, and whom you hear 
in their prayers, in which style of language we have in the gospel, “Amen, I 
say unto you, I know you not”—”and thy justice to them that are right in 
heart,” and hold out or extend the same mercy which is also a crown of 
justice “to them that are right in heart,” to the just and the pious, whose 
heart is right and agreeable to thy righteousness and are, therefore, 
delighted with thy commandments and thy judgments; for the prophets as 
usual, put up the same prayer in different terms. 

11 Solicitous for himself, fearful of missing such blessings, he now prays 
for the gift of perseverance, especially against a vice to which persons of 
his rank are very much exposed. “Let not the foot of pride come to me.” Do 
not, pray thee, let the proud come near me, for fear they may, by words, or 
by example, or through any other channel, draw me from the state of grace 
into the mire of sin. By the proud and the sinner, whose hand and foot, that 
is, whose approach and power he fears, is meant, principally, the devil; who 
is the king of all the children of pride; and after him, his servants and 
ministers. St. Augustine’s explanation also will suit; which is: “Let not the 
foot of pride come to me.” Let me not have the gait, the affectation of pride; 
“and let not the hand of the sinner move me;” let not the sinner have any 
influence over me that may bring me to sin; and thus, through my own 
fault, or through the temptation of others, be brought down from my 
position, and miserably fall. 

12 He assigns a reason for his fear of pride; because, as Tobias says, 
chap. 4, “From pride all perdition took its beginning;” for the Angels and 
our first parents fell through pride, and through them sin entered into the 
world; and, after having so fallen from justice to iniquity, were banished 
from eternal happiness, and consigned to everlasting misery; for, “God 


resists the proud, and to the humble he gives his Grace.” “And could not 
stand,” in that place of happiness where they had been put by God, with a 
view of promoting them to better, should they persevere in virtue. 


PSALM 36 


AN EXHORTATION TO DESPISE THIS WORLD, 
AND THE SHORT PROSPERITY OF THE 
WICKED; AND TO TRUST IN PROVIDENCE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 The prophet, in the character of a spiritual physician, admonishes the 
faithful, when they see the wicked prospering, not to be tempted to imitate 
them, or to be indignant or angry with God, as if he were treating them 
unjustly; because the prosperity of the evil doer will not be of long duration; 
nay, it will even have but a very brief existence; and then will God’s justice 
and providence, in not allowing them to exult and rejoice for any length of 
time, be made manifest to all. “Be not emulous of evil doers.” Do not 
imitate them; do not seek to do as they do. If they do wrong, do not the 
same. “Nor envy them that work iniquity.” When you see the wicked 
prosper, be not troubled, nor be angry with God for allowing them so to 
thrive in the world, as it is more clearly expressed in Psalm 72, “How good 
is God to Israel, to them that are of a right heart! But my feet were almost 
moved; my steps had well nigh slipt, because I had a zeal on occasion of the 
wicked seeing the prosperity of sinners;” that means, God seems good to 
those who know and love him; but, poor creature as I am, I fell into doubt 
and misgiving, burning with zeal, as I thought, for justice sake, and with 
anger at seeing the prosperity of the wicked, who, while more deserving of 
torments and punishment, abound in all the temporal blessings of this 
world. “For they shall shortly wither away as grass.” A most appropriate 
idea for showing how short will be their prosperity. Grass and green herbs 
do not send their roots very deep into the earth, like the cedar and the palm 
tree, to which the just are usually compared. “The just shall flourish like the 


palm tree; he shall grow up like the cedar of Libanus.” Hence, the grass and 
green herbs wither and rot in a short time; the cedar and the palm tree come 
to an immense age. And the prophet does not confine himself to their 
prosperity, which, he says, will be very brief in this world; but, he goes 
further, and says, themselves will be very quickly destroyed; and when they 
are gone, their happiness and prosperity is gone with them. And though 
they may enjoy many and prosperous years here, they are nothing compared 
to the lengthened, the everlasting happiness of the just. For “the just shall 
live forever,” Wisdom 5; and “the just shall be in everlasting 
remembrance.” Any one that wishes to see the brevity and the velocity of 
all things temporal, painted to the life, let him refer to Wisdom, chap. 5, 
“All those things are passed away like a shadow, and like a post that 
runneth on, and as a ship that passeth through the waves; whereof when it is 
gone by, the trace cannot be found, nor the path of its keel in the waters: or 
as when a bird flieth through the air; of the passage of which no mark can 
be found, but only the sound of the wings beating the light air, and parting it 
by the force of her flight; she moved her wings, and hath flown through; 
and there is no mark found afterwards of her way: or as when an arrow is 
shot at a mark, the divided air presently cometh together again, so that the 
passage thereof is not known: so we also being born, forthwith ceased to be; 
and have been able to show no mark of virtue; but are consumed in our 
wickedness.” 

3-4 After seeking to frighten us out of our evil ways, David now tries to 
encourage us to do good. If you wish to be happy and blessed, understand 
who is the author of all happiness, look to him for it, and to no one else. 
“Trust in the Lord,” he, being master of all things, can alone give us what 
we want; but that our hope may be certain, and that we may not be 
confounded, “do good;” do what God’s commandments direct you; for he 
cannot put his trust in him he knows to be incensed against him; and then in 
perfect security you will “dwell in the land,” for who can turn you out when 
you are known to be the friend of him to whom the earth, and “the fullness 
thereof” belongs? nay, more, “you will be fed with its riches,” for it will 
throw up its fruits in abundance to feed you. But to work, to be in God’s 
peace, so that one may securely confide in him, they must have love; and, 
therefore, he says, “Delight in the Lord;” love God from your heart, let him 
be your delight, and then you will be safe, because, “he will give thee the 


requests of thy heart,” whatever your heart shall desire. An objection—we 
know many who “trusted in the Lord,” who “did good,” and who “delighted 
in the Lord,” and still were not allowed “to dwell in the land,” nor “to be 
fed with its riches,” nor to get “the requests of their heart:” to say nothing of 
the countless multitudes of holy souls who are in extreme want. Certainly 
St. Paul “trusted in the Lord,” and “did good;” and yet, according to 
himself, 1 Cor. 4, “He was hungry and thirsty, and was naked, and was cast 
out as the refuse and the off scouring of this world:” and though “he 
delighted in the Lord,” the Lord did not grant him “the request of his heart;” 
for, though he asked three times to “be delivered from the sting of his 
flesh,” yet he was not heard. The answer is: the greater part of those who 
are in extreme want do not “trust in the Lord” as they ought, do not observe 
his commandments as he requires, much less are they “delighted in the 
Lord;” for, to say nothing of the promises contained in this Psalm, Christ 
himself most clearly says to us, “Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow 
not, neither do they reap nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are not you of much more value than they? Seek ye, 
therefore, first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all those things shall 
be added unto you.” There can be no doubt, then, but that God will provide 
all necessaries for his own, if they really put their trust in him, and keep his 
commandments. If the contrary sometimes happens, as was the case with 
St. Paul, the reason is, because God chose to give them something better, 
with which they are more contented, and that is the great merit of patience; 
for the very same Paul, who so described his want and his other tribulations, 
wrote in another place, “I am filled with comfort, I exceedingly abound 
with joy in all our tribulation;” and thus, though God did not grant “the 
requests of his heart,” by removing “the sting of his flesh,” he gave him an 
abundance of grace to convert that sting into a powerful source of triumph. 
He, therefore, withheld a thing of trifling value, that he may confer one of 
immense value, which he knew was the real “request of his heart.” 

5—6 The prophet, in the capacity of a skilful physician, had prescribed a 
remedy for the internal disease of hunger, thirst, and the like; he now 
prescribes for the external disease of persecutions and calumnies. When 
such things happen, we are not forbidden to defend ourselves, and to repel 
the calumnies; but prayer to God, confidence in God, should be our 
principal resource and remedy, as was the case with Susanna, who, when 


condemned to death, through swearing of false witnesses, with tears in her 
eyes looked up to heaven, “for her heart had confidence in the Lord.” 
“Commit thy way to the Lord, and trust in him, and he will do it.” In prayer 
before God disclose all your actions to him, confide in him, commit your 
whole case to him, “and he will do it.” He will do justice to you. He will 
find out a means of detecting the falsehood of the witnesses who swore 
against you, so as to establish your innocence. That is more clearly 
expressed in the following, “and he will bring forth thy justice as a light.” 
God, in his wonderful providence, will cause your justice that was, as it 
were, buried in darkness, by the calumnies of your persecutors, to emerge 
and be refulgent in great brightness, as light is seen when enkindled, or 
brought out from a closed and darkened lantern. He repeats it, saying, “and 
thy judgment as the noon day.” He will establish your innocence as clearly, 
and make it to be seen as conspicuously as the sun is seen at noon. A thing 
literally carried out in the case of Susanna. At first her justice and her 
innocence were in darkness, she was convicted on the testimony not only of 
two witnesses, but even of two who professed to be together when they saw 
the thing, and whose character put them beyond suspicion; however, God at 
once raised up the spirit of Daniel, who, from the very lips of the same 
witnesses, so clearly establishes their own infamy, and the innocence of 
Susanna, that she was at once set at liberty, and they were consigned to an 
ignominious death. 

7 The meaning of this passage, which may be considered as the fourth 
general spiritual rule, is, take care, and be always obedient to God; pray to 
him constantly, for fear the idea of seeing an unjust man successful in the 
world may tempt you and lead you to injustice. In fact, the success of the 
bad is a great temptation; but easily overcome by having God constantly 
before us, and clinging to him through prayer and obedience. Whoever will 
so unite himself to God stands, as it were, on an eminence; and, seeing the 
happiness of the sinner to be transient and temporary, has no difficulty in 
spurning and despising it. He therefore, says, “Be subject to the Lord, and 
pray to him.” Be obedient to God in all simplicity and honesty, and through 
prayer frequently converse and commune with him. “Envy not the man who 
prospereth in his way.” Do not seek to rival the man who is prosperous in 
life; that is, the man who is dishonestly so. 


8-9 This verse is a repetition and explanation of the first verse. 
Throughout the whole Psalm the same idea is frequently repeated and 
inculcated, to explain it more clearly, and thereby to fix it more firmly on 
the memory. In the first verse he said, “Be not emulous of evil doers.” He 
now repeats, in clearer language, “cease from anger, and leave rage;” that 
is, when you see a bad man thriving, don’t get vexed or angry, don’t say, 
Why does this villain so prosper? Where is God’s justice? Where his 
providence? In the eighth verse he said, “have no emulation to do evil.” Do 
not seek to rival the wicked in their evil ways; do not imitate the enormities 
of those whose happiness you so envy, and adds, “for the evil doers shall be 
cut off,” to confirm what he had said before, “for they shall wither away as 
grass.” He then adds, “but they that wait upon the Lord shall inherit the 
land,” to repeat and confirm what he had said before, “trust in the Lord, and 
dwell in the land.” They wait on the Lord who patiently expect his 
promises, and expect them confidently, knowing the Lord, who made the 
promise, being both able and sure to carry it out; and thus, there is no doubt 
that the evil doers, though they may seem to flourish for a while, will not 
long flourish, but will be “cut off” from the land, and shoved into hell for 
eternal punishment; while those who keep themselves from sin, and expect 
their reward from God, “they shall inhabit the land,” for they shall get 
permanent hold of the land, of which they will never be deprived. In truth, 
when holy souls go to God, instead of losing possession of the land, they 
acquire both it and heaven along with it, when it is said of them, “that he 
will put them over all his property.” 

10-11 Having said, that “the evil doers shall be cut off,” he now adds, 
that it will soon happen. “For yet a little while” and that “wicked” man, 
who seemed so happy, “shall not be,” cannot be found; “and thou shall seek 
his place and shalt not find it.” There will be no trace of him, like a barren 
tree torn up from the roots. “But the meek,” they who are neither indignant 
nor angry with God when they see the wicked prosper; but, on the contrary, 
patiently bear and take from God’s hand what it may please him to send, 
they will “inherit the land,” not only this land of exile, but that land that 
only deserves the name, that fixed and firm land, of which the Lord speaks 
in Mat. 5, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the land;” and as 
that land is called the Jerusalem, which means, the vision of peace, and 
whereas all its enemies are far removed from it, therefore “they shall delight 


in the multitude of peace;” they shall have great peace, because the number 
of inhabitants will be great to enjoy it; and the peace will be of long 
duration, or rather forever; and thus they shall enjoy the pleasure that peace 
always brings with it. 

12-13 The just man is here advised to be in no great fear of the wicked, 
as God is guarding him. “The sinner shall watch the just man;” shall 
attentively look after everything he does, to see could he find any opening 
for destroying him; “and shall gnash upon them with his teeth;” like a dog, 
shall howl for his destruction, and through anger and fury expose his teeth, 
like a dog. “But the Lord shall laugh at him.” God, who beholds everything, 
in whose hand are all things, so that even a leaf does not fall to the ground 
without his order or permission, “shall laugh at him, for he foreseeth that 
his day shall come;” he will laugh at him, because he sees the end of the 
wicked man is just at hand; and that he will be taken off before he can put 
any of his designs against the just man into execution. Though God may 
sometimes allow the wicked to slay the just, the wicked, however, kills 
himself first, for he kills his own soul; and since the death of the just is 
precious in the sight of the Lord, his death, instead of being a loss, is to him 
a gain; on the other hand, the death of the sinner is the very reverse—is the 
commencement of his eternal punishment; and thus the sinner is always 
hurried off before he can injure the just. He is, therefore, justly “to be 
laughed at,” who, while he lies in wait for another, sees not his own 
impending destruction. 

14-15 The prophet explains here, what he had more obscurely expressed 
in the twelfth verse. He said there, “The sinner shall watch the just man,” 
which he explains here, by saying, “The wicked have drawn out the sword, 
they have bent their bow.” The wicked stand with drawn swords, and 
bended bow, biding their time to shoot with the arrow, and slay with the 
sword the just man, “who is poor and needy,” but “upright of heart.” But 
God, who from on high beholds everything, causes their “swords to enter 
into their own hearts,” and “their bows to be broken,” and to injure 
themselves alone; and thus, “he will laugh at them.” What is said here of 
the real sword and quiver, may be also applied to the sword and quiver of 
the tongue, that sinners, perhaps oftener, make use of against the just. The 
just man is here designated as “the upright of heart,” because his heart is 
most conformable to the law of God, which is most upright; and as that law 


is the right way in which we must needs walk, the “upright of heart” is said 
to be right in his way, because he never departs from the right path, which is 
the law of the Lord. Observe also that the just man is called “the poor and 
needful,” because all the just are poor in spirit, and though they sometimes 
possess the riches of this world, they understand them not to be their own, 
since they have to render an account of them to God; or certainly David 
does not speak of all the just, but only of the poor and the needy, who are 
oppressed by the rich. Between the “poor” and “needy,” there is this 
difference, that the former signifies the humbler, the afflicted, the meek; 
while “needy” signifies, properly speaking, the one in want, who wishes for 
everything, because he is thoroughly destitute. Finally, the expression, “Let 
their sword enter into their own hearts, and let their bow be broken,” is 
more a prophecy than an imprecation. The sword of the sinner, drawn 
against the just, then enters into his own heart; when, while seeking to 
destroy the just, he really destroys himself. While he despoils the just man 
perhaps of his clothes, he robs himself of faith and charity; and while he 
deprives the just of his life, he deprives himself of the grace of God, which 
is the life of the soul; and while, by calumny, he shuts the just man up in 
prison, he precipitates himself into hell. 

16-17 For fear the just should envy the rich wicked, and should, 
therefore, forsake justice to do evil, David encourages them in these two 
verses. “Better is a little to the just, than the great riches of the wicked;” that 
means, a trifling income will be of more value to the just man than an 
immense fortune to the sinner; and, therefore, the just man, with small 
means, is much happier than the sinner with a large revenue; and, therefore, 
justice, with little wealth, is more to be sought after than much wealth with 
justice. The reason is, because the just man, being guided by God, knows 
how to tur his riches to proper account: he is not avaricious, nor is he 
prodigal, and he is, therefore, neither needy, nor is he in want; he is not in 
debt, neither is he burdened with useless riches, to stimulate his pride or 
excite his passions. On the other hand, the sinner is both proud and 
prodigal, and knows not the use of money; hence he is always in want, 
always in debt, and cannot hold his position long, as appears from what 
follows, “For the arms of the wicked shall be broken into pieces; but the 
Lord strengtheneth the just;” that means, the power and strength of the 
sinner will easily fail, because he depends on the arm of the flesh, and his 


riches can afford him no help; but the strength and power of the just cannot 
fail, because he depends on the arm of God, who, being the friend of the 
just, confirms and supports him. Finally, the sinner, in spite of all his riches, 
will not escape everlasting death; because, when he shall die, he will carry 
nothing with him, nor will his glory descend with him, while the just man, 
who, instead of trusting in the riches of this world, trusted in God, shall live 
forever. 

18-19 The prophet now confirms what he said a while ago, as to the 
happiness of the just, however scanty their fortune may be. “The Lord 
knoweth the days of the undefiled.” God approves of their life, favors and 
blesses them; and, therefore, their days will be prolonged, and their 
inheritance shall be protected for a long time. “They shall not be 
confounded in the evil time.” In the time of want and penury they will not 
be in confusion, because they will not be forced to beg; “and in the days of 
famine they shall be filled.” So far from there being any fear of their dying 
of hunger in time of famine, they will be so supplied that they may eat to 
satiety; things that often happen in this life, but most certainly will in the 
next. For, after this life, a most unheard of season of sterility will set in, 
when no one can either sow or reap; and the rich man in hell will thirst for 
one drop of water even, without getting it. Then, indeed, the immaculate, 
who stored nothing on earth, but put up everything in heaven, shall find 
their everlasting inheritance, and will not be confounded with the begging 
of the foolish virgins, “give us of your oil,” but will be fully satiated when 
the glory of the Lord shall have appeared. 

20 A reason why “the inheritance of the just should be forever;” and why 
“they shall be filled in the days of famine.” That will be the case, “because 
the wicked,” who were wont to harass them, and deprive them of their 
property, “shall perish.” The remainder of the verse corresponds with the 
two last verses, and the meaning is, Holy souls, as being friends of God, 
Shall have the “eternal inheritance,” and in the “evil day will not be 
confounded;” but the enemies of the Lord, as all sinners are, on the 
contrary, shall enjoy a very brief felicity; for, so soon as ever they come to 
be exalted, they will vanish like smoke, which the more it is exalted, the 
more it is scattered, leaving not even a track of itself behind. 

21—22 He confirms what he had stated in verse 16, viz., “Better is a little 
to the just than the great riches of the wicked.” It frequently happens that 


the sinner, however rich, may borrow money without returning it, because 
they want to live, to be dressed, or to have finer houses than they can 
afford; hence, they are always in debt; while the just man, however limited 
in his fortune, knows how to make use of that little; and hence, can afford to 
“have mercy on the poor,” and “shall give without expecting to get it back.” 
“For such as bless him,” that is God, “shall inherit the land;” and thus will 
always have something to give—”but such as curse him;” the ungrateful, 
the blasphemer, “shall perish,” so that even if they wished to give, they 
won’t be able to do so. 

23-24 He now begins to relate God’s singular providence in regard of the 
just, in order to confirm them, for fear the prosperity of the wicked may 
induce them to commit sin. He states, then, that the life of the just is guided 
and guarded by God. “With the Lord shall the steps of a man be directed.” 
The Lord, who made the just man, will direct his words and actions. “And 
he shall like well his way;” that is, either the just man shall like well and 
follow God’s way, or God shall like his, that is, the path he is pursuing. 
“When he shall fall, he shall not be bruised.” This may be referred to the 
disasters of the body as well as of the soul. For, should the just man meet 
any corporeal affliction or trouble, such as the falling down a precipice or 
into a pit, “he shall not be bruised;” he will not be entirely destroyed; for 
the “Lord putteth his hand under him,” assists him through his providence. 
Should he fall into the temptation of sin, “he shall not be bruised;” that is, 
he will not give full consent to mortal sin, nor will he lose his patience, his 
faith, or any other virtue, because God, by the assistance of his grace, will 
“put his hand under him.” 

25-26 He proves, from his own experience, that the just “shall not be 
confounded in the evil time;” and also, that “in the days of famine they shall 
be filled.” I have been young, and now am old;” and in all that space of 
time “have not seen the just forsaken;” so as to be pinched by want; nor 
have I seen “his seed seeking bread;” that is, his children begging or 
seeking bread. On the contrary, I have seen the just man “showing mercy 
and lending;” so abounding in the riches of the world as to be able either to 
bestow altogether, or certainly to lend to his neighbors in their necessities; 
and, therefore, “his seed,” his descendants, not only shall feel no want, but 
they “shall be in blessing;” that is, blessed by God, they will abound in the 
goods of this world, or they will be blessed by all, as the children of the best 


of parents. Observe that the mendicant religions do not come under the 
sentence so pronounced here, because their mendicancy is voluntary, done 
through a love of poverty; nor can they be said to be forsaken by God, when 
he supports them by a wonderful providence. Other mendicants, generally 
speaking, are not the children of those who were wont “to show mercy and 
to lend;” to whom the promise was specially made. Very often they are 
neither just themselves nor the children of the just. Lastly, as we have 
already said, the truly just, and they who trust in God, though they may 
seem to be deserted by God, seeking a morsel of bread, like Lazarus, they 
have got something better than the goods of this world; nor would they give 
the virtue of patience they have got in exchange for all the riches of this 
world. 

27-28 From what he had said of his experience from his youth to his old 
age, he concludes by an exhortation to “decline from evil and do good,” 
which are the two primary precepts of justice—’and dwell forever and 
ever;” be just, and you will, in security, “dwell in the land” forever. He 
assigns a reason why. Because “the Lord loveth judgment;” his just and 
holy servants; and I, therefore, assert that “they shall be reserved forever.” 
This promise, to a certain extent, applies to this world, where the just, 
through various successions, are wont to “dwell in the land” for a long time; 
but, properly and absolutely speaking, it applies to the future life, which, in 
the land of the living, will be everlasting. 

29 This verse, as well as the latter part of the preceding verse, are so clear 
as to need no explanation. 

30-31 Having previously said that divine Providence was on the watch to 
see that the just should not be oppressed by the wicked, he now adds, that 
the just themselves, by their own wisdom, which, too, is a gift of God, 
would enable them to save themselves from “their steps being supplanted” 
by the wicked. “The mouth of the just shall meditate wisdom.” The just 
man will speak with so much wisdom, that he will not be caught in his 
language. To “meditate wisdom” means to be discreet in our conversation, 
as we have explained before; which he repeats when he adds, “and his 
tongue shall speak judgment;” that is, the tongue of the just man will not 
scatter words at random, but will speak what is right, and at the right time, 
which is the essence of speaking with wisdom; and he assigns a reason for 
it, saying, “the law of God is in his heart.” 


The just man’s conversation is naturally seasoned with wisdom, because 
he has “the law of God in his heart;” and, therefore, while he is speaking he 
has the commandments of God before him, that he may not offend by his 
tongue; and, besides, “the law is a light,” Prov. 6; and, as the same David 
says, Psalm 18, “The law of the Lord enlighteneth the heart, giving wisdom 
to little ones;” and it is, therefore, no wonder if the just man, who has it in 
his heart, who loves to think on it should speak with wisdom—’”and his 
steps shalt not be supplanted.” To supplant means to tumble another by 
tripping him, and that more by cunning and dexterity than by strength; but, 
as the just man always thinks wisely and acts wisely, he is always on his 
guard, and, therefore, his “steps shall not be supplanted.” 

32-33 These two verses are an explanation of the two preceding. “The 
wicked watcheth the just man, and seeketh to put him to death,” carefully 
observes what he says and what he does, in order “to supplant him,” “and 
seeketh to put him to death;” first to trip him up, then to kill him, a thing 
that very often happens in unjust prosecutions, when the judge or a false 
accuser seeks first to entrap an innocent person, and then to put him to 
death. “But the Lord will not leave him in his hands.” The Lord will not 
allow the sinner so to keep the just man in his power, but will inspire him 
with wisdom, to detect the machinations of his enemies, and to speak with 
such wisdom as will enable him to elude them; “nor condemn him when he 
shall be judged.” The judge will not condemn the just man, when he shall 
come before him, for God will not permit justice to be so perverted. 

34 An exhortation to the just to hope in God, and persevere in justice. 
“Expect the Lord.” Hope in God, even though he may seem to be tardy in 
his promise; “and keep his way,” observe his law, and turn not from the path 
of holiness and justice in which you have set out; “and he will exalt thee to 
inherit the land,” when his promises shall be fulfilled, that you may obtain 
the land of the living as your inheritance of right; “when the sinners shall 
perish, thou shalt see.” When all sinners, condemned by the judgment of 
God, shall have perished you will see what you now hope for. 

35-36 Having said that, “when the sinners shall perish, thou shalt see;” 
the just man may naturally ask, when that will happen? and he therefore 
now says it will be immediately, for “I have seen the wicked highly exalted, 
and lifted up like the cedars of Libanus,” and placed in the highest degree of 
dignity and power, so abounding in wealth, subjects, friends, and the like, 


that one would say his happiness must needs be everlasting; nevertheless, 
scarcely “I passed by, and lo, he was not;” that is, in my way, I saw that 
man raised and rooted like the cedars of Libanus; I had scarcely passed him, 
when I looked back, and he had disappeared. “I sought him,” asked where 
he was, looked for some traces of his greatness, “and his place was not 
found,” as if he had never been there. These things are now of daily 
experience. To say nothing of petty kings and princes, where are those most 
powerful monarchs of the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans? Had 
history not recorded them, we would be in ignorance of their very 
existence. Thus, while the merest traces of such powers have disappeared, 
yet such is human pride, and so does it blind men up, that they cannot see 
what they actually touch; and will not acknowledge what they must, in spite 
of them, feel and experience. 

37-38 A continuation of the exhortation. “Keep innocence,” by keeping 
yourself so, and “behold justice,” judge what is right towards your 
neighbor; “for there are remnants for the peaceable man,” because God will 
reward him, so that he will leave children after him. Or, in a higher 
meaning, because many good things are in store for the just after death, 
“For their good works follow those who die in the Lord,” Apoc. 14; on the 
contrary, “the unjust shall be destroyed together,” without any exception, 
and “the remnants of the wicked shall perish;” they will neither leave any 
property nor children to enjoy it, when they shall have consumed 
everything in their crimes and concupiscence. 

39-40 A recapitulation of the whole Psalm sufficiently clear and 
perspicuous. 


PSALM 37 


A PRAYER OF A PENITENT FOR THE 
REMISSION OF HIS SINS. THE THIRD 
PENITENTIAL PSALM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The penitent David prays to God not to punish him in his anger and his 
wrath, as the judge deals with the culprit; but in his mercy, as the physician 
does with the patient. See the beginning of Psalm 6, on the difference 
between indignation and wrath, where we make them to be synonymous; 
but we will make a difference, we would say with St. Augustine, that they 
who are condemned to hell “are rebuked in indignation;” and “are chastised 
in wrath:” but David prays to God to punish him for his sins neither in hell 
nor in purgatory, but here in this world. St. Augustine warns us not to make 
little of the fire of purgatory, as the fire there is more severe than anything 
one can suffer in this world. Another observation is, that though God’s 
justice is taken here in the retributive sense, as well as in Psalm 2, verse 3, 
and Psalm 6, verse 1, still, in other places, it is used to signify the zeal of a 
father angry with his children, not with a view to destroy, but to protect 
them. 

2 Knowing that nothing is of greater use in obtaining pardon of sin than a 
full knowledge of the evil of it, and the deploring our misfortune before 
God; in this and the few following verses he mourns over the unhappiness 
that mortal sin brings with it. He says, then, “Rebuke me not in thy 
indignation;” for I know, from experience, how severe it is; for “thy arrows 
are fastened in me.” I have been scourged with many calamities by you for 
my sins; “and thy hand hath been strong upon me;” yes, “your arrows are 
fastened in me;” and not lightly, for “your hand hath been strong upon me,” 


to send them home, to drive them in deeper. By such punishments and 
troubles, he seems to allude to the death of his son by Bethsabee, the 
dishonor of his daughter, the murder of his son, his expulsion from his 
kingdom, and other troubles, which God, in his vengeance, poured upon 
him. Perhaps, by those “arrows” he also had in view those fearful rebukes 
he got from the prophet Nathan, 2 Kings 12, “Thus saith the Lord God of 
Israel, I anointed thee king over Israel, and I delivered thee from the hand 
of Saul, and gave thee thy master’s house, and thy master’s wife into thy 
bosom, and gave thee the house of Israel and Juda. Why, therefore, hast 
thou despised the word of the Lord, to do evil in my sight? Thou hast killed 
Urias the Hethite with the sword, and hast taken his wife to be thy wife. 
Therefore the sword shall never depart from thy house.” Such a reproof for 
benefits conferred, and such threats, must have deeply affected David, and 
overwhelmed him with shame, fear, and sorrow. 

3 He describes the effect of God’s arrows, and says he is terribly 
confused, and cannot rest, while he brings to mind God’s anger, and his 
own sins that provoked it. “There is no health in my flesh, because of thy 
wrath,” your angry looks, that are always present to my mind, make my 
flesh to grieve and pine away; for interior trouble has its effect on the body, 
makes it to waste, languish, and decay. “There is no peace for my bones, 
because of my sins;” the deformity and hideousness of my sin so confuse 
me, that I cannot rest, my very bones tremble. 

4 He gives a reason for being so dreadfully confused when he reflects 
upon his sins, and says it is because they are so numerous and so great. As 
to their number, he states, “for they have gone over my head.” Have grown 
into such a heap, that they all but crush me, as one who goes into a deep 
river, so as to allow the water to rise over his head, is overwhelmed by 
them. In regard of their magnitude, “and as a heavy burden are become 
heavy upon me;” my sins, like an insupportable burden, weigh down the 
powers of my soul, it being beyond my strength to satisfy so great a debt. 
David’s sin was that of adultery, coupled with murder; and now, truly 
penitent, he sees the many aggravations of both. He had injured a faithful 
servant, in depriving him of his wife, as well as of his life; he had offended 
Bethsabee, whom he solicited to sin, and thus spiritually killed her; he had 
offended his own wives, by not remaining faithful to them; he had offended 
the whole kingdom, nay, even the very infidels, by his bad example, for 


which Nathan said to him, “Thou hast caused the enemy to blaspheme the 
name of the Lord;” he had, lastly, offended God himself, whose laws he had 
openly transgressed. Counting up, therefore, the number of crimes and 
offenses he had committed, and the number of persons he had injured by his 
sins, he could justly exclaim, “My iniquities have gone over my head.” The 
grievousness of the sin can be estimated from the circumstances. David put 
Urias to death; first, an innocent man; secondly, a most faithful man; 
thirdly, one actually in arms for him; fourthly, after committing adultery 
with his wife, he seeks to add to the disgrace; fifthly, because he sought to 
make the man his own executioner; sixthly, when he wrote to Joab to 
procure Urias’s death, he gave him to understand that Urias was guilty of 
some grievous crime, and thus he injured the man’s character. His 
ingratitude to God, however, was the blackest feature in the whole 
transaction. God had bestowed on him all manner of temporal and spiritual 
favors in the greatest abundance, made him a great king, an accomplished 
prophet, a brave general, endowed him with prudence, strength, beauty, 
riches, everything that the heart of man could desire; all of which 
contributed to aggravate the heinousness of his sins, and which he must 
have acutely felt when he exclaimed, “My iniquities, as a heavy burden, are 
become heavy on me;” and the reason why so few conceive the sorrow they 
ought for their sins is, that few look back upon them, and weigh them with 
the reflection that David did. 

5 This applies to the time between the commission of the sin of adultery 
and the admonition of Nathan the prophet, more than nine months. It was 
after the birth of the child that Nathan reproved David, and, therefore, 
during the nine months, David put off healing the wound through penance. 
Meanwhile, a sort of veil of forgetfulness had been drawn over the wound, 
which prevented its being seen while it never healed it; the wounds, 
however, remained, began to “putrefy and corrupt,” and to become more 
incurable, which he now deplores, saying, “My sores,” not by the fault of 
the physician, but through carelessness and forgetfulness, “are putrefied and 
corrupted, because of my foolishness.” My folly was the cause of not 
perceiving them, and the same folly caused me to allow them to putrefy, 
and thus spread the foul stench of the scandal in all quarters. 

6 From the corruption and putrefaction of his sores he became “miserable 
and bowed down,” which can be understood in two senses, as regards the 


sin, or as regards the punishment. For he who sins grievously, especially 
against the sixth commandment, by the very fact becomes miserable, 
because he thereby abandons God, our supreme good; “bows himself 
down” to the earth, becomes like the beasts, and, therefore, miserable, very 
miserable, which is conveyed in the phrase, “even to the end;” namely, he is 
so miserable that he could not possibly be more so, or more “bowed down;” 
having given up the delights of the angels for the sensuality of the beasts. 
The expression, “to the end,” does not mean the end of life, or the world, or 
forever; but it means that he was so bowed down, that he could not be 
bowed down farther, as appears from the Hebrew. As regards the 
punishment, the passage may apply to that also; for the man guilty of sins of 
this class becomes “miserable, and is bowed down” very much, by remorse 
of conscience, by fear of God’s anger, and by the shame that so humbles 
and confounds him, that he has not the courage to raise his eyes to heaven. 
Both constructions of it can be united in this way. I am become miserable 
by reason of my sin, and the punishment consequent on it, and very much 
bowed down, because I have turned to carnal and groveling pleasure the 
face of that soul I should have fixed upon God; through shame, I dare not 
look up to heaven, and, thus humble and abject, I am forced to look upon 
the ground, and for all these reasons “I walked sorrowful all the day long,” 
my conscience always reproving and accusing one; for what pleasure can 
the wretch feel once he becomes cognizant of his own wretchedness. 

7-8 He passes now from his own sins to the general corruption 
consequent on the sin of our first parents, which was the original source of 
his sin in particular; and from such corruption he says that he is afflicted 
and humbled, is continually roaring and groaning. “For my loins,” the seat 
of sensuality, having shaken off the yoke of original justice, are constantly 
bringing forth sinful and dangerous desires, and are thus “filled with 
illusions” of the evil spirits, “and there is no health in my flesh,” because 
nothing good is to be found therein,” but, on the contrary, a nest of evil 
passions that weaken it; therefore, “I am afflicted and humbled 
exceedingly,” because I am ashamed to have to say that I, a rational being, 
should not keep myself beyond the reach of such low concupiscence; and, 
therefore, “I roared,” through grief, “with the groaning of my heart,” which 
provoked me so to cry out and bemoan. 


9 Having said that the groanings of his heart caused him to roar; he now 
tells us to whom those groans were directed, viz., to him who “searcheth the 
heart,” and knows “what the spirit desireth.” “Lord, all my desire is before 
thee;” you, O Lord alone, see the whole extent of my desires, which turn 
entirely on the being delivered from my evil concupiscence, that I may, at 
length, arrive at the sabbath of perfect rest; and, on this subject “my 
groaning is not hidden from thee,” similar to what the Apostle writes, Rom. 
8, “Even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of 
the sons of God, the redemption of our body.” 

10 He goes on describing the corruption of human nature, and says, “My 
heart is troubled,” meaning, the intestinal war between his inferior and 
superior parts; and adds, “my strength hath left me;” for such is the 
weakness caused by the rebellion, that man must, whether he will or not, be 
subject to evil desires, and exclaim with the Apostle, Rom. 7, “For, to will 
good is present with me, but to accomplish that which is good I find not.” 
Finally, he adds, “and the light of my eyes itself is not with me.” The same 
rebellion has not only caused infirmity of purpose, but also blindness of 
intellect. We often judge of things not as they are, but as they appear to us; 
however badly disposed we may be, as those laboring under fever think 
what is sweet is bitter, and what is bitter is sweet; and, therefore, he does 
not say, the light of my eyes is extinct, but, “is not with me; for the light of 
prayer and of understanding is in the soul, but being oppressed by our 
corruptible body and our carnal desires, we cannot make use of it; and, 
therefore he says, the “light of my eyes,” meaning interior light, “is not with 
me,” to guide me though it is really within me. It is there in reality, but not 
practically. 

11 Having described the internal war, that is constantly going on within 
man, he now speaks of the external war, the persecutions and sufferings that 
are consequent on sin. He first complains of his friends and neighbors rising 
up against him; particularly in Absalom’s rebellion; in which he was joined 
by a great number of David’s friends and neighbors. “And they that were 
near me stood afar off,” while some of his friends, such as Absalom and his 
companions, pressed in upon him to put him to death; his own servants and 
soldiers “who were near him,” stood aloof and did not protect him. 

12-14 All these are true to the letter, as may be seen in the Second Book 
of Kings, where, when Semei railed at David, called him the son of Belial, 


the invader of the kingdom, he bore it with the most incredible patience, 
and would not allow one of his followers to harm or even reprove him; and 
thus, it was literally true of him that “he became as a deaf man, that heareth 
not; and as a dumb man, that hath no reproofs in his mouth.” 

15 He assigns three reasons for having been so deaf and so silent; the first 
is, because he considered it would be of more service to him to put his trust 
in God, than in any defense he could set up for himself. I was silent, “for in 
thee, O Lord, have I hoped.” I paid no attention to all the false and idle 
abuse so heaped upon me; because I was conscious that you, who are the 
just judge, giving to everyone according to their works, and in whom I have 
always hoped, was looking at, and hearing everything; and as I did put my 
trust in thee, “thou wilt hear me, O Lord, my God,” and deliver me from 
their “unjust lips, and deceitful tongue.” 

16 Another reason why he chose to be silent and deaf. It is better for me 
to have patience, and trust in God’s assistance, for fear, by getting into 
impatience, and returning malediction for malediction, God may desert me, 
and thus, “my enemies may rejoice over me;” may glory in my fall: “and 
whilst my feet are moved, they speak great things against me;” that is, I 
have much reason to fear my enemies would greatly rejoice at my downfall; 
for, “whilst my feet are moved,” when they begin to totter, and I appear 
inclined to fall, (as was the case in his son’s rebellion,) my “enemies spoke 
great things against me,” threatening me, and predicting the speedy loss of 
my kingdom. 

17 A third reason for being silent and deaf before his enemies. My sins 
make me “ready for scourges,” not only of the tongue, but also of the lash; 
because “my sorrow,” which I richly deserved, “is continually before me.” 
Or, if you will, because “my sorrow,” that is, my sin, which is the cause of 
continual sorrow to me, never left my heart. 

18 He assigns a reason for being prepared for the scourge, because I 
acknowledge and confess that I sinned, and thereby deserved it; “and I will 
think for my sin,” how I may make sufficient atonement for it. A salutary 
lesson to the sinner to use all efforts to make satisfaction, and gladly to 
seize on every opportunity of exercising their patience, when God is good 
enough to give them the opportunity. 

19 Having explained the reasons why he thought proper to remain silent 
and deaf before his enemies, that by his patience he may propitiate the 


Almighty, he contrasts that patience with the malice of his enemies. He did 
not return evil for evil; they, on the contrary, returned evil for good; and yet 
they enjoyed life, they exulted and were strengthened, which are noted here 
by David, with a view of moving God to deal more mercifully with himself. 
“My enemies live, and are stronger than me;” I am humbled and afflicted, 
and yet bear everything as patiently as if I were deaf and dumb; in the 
meantime, “my enemies live;” are quite alive, and active, and exulting, “and 
are stronger than me;” have grown stronger and braver, and “are 
multiplied;” have increased in number “who hate me wrongfully,” without 
any just cause or provocation. He, probably, refers to Absalom’s conspiracy, 
who falsely persuaded the people that the king would appoint no judges but 
unjust ones, which he would remedy were he appointed king. Hence the 
people rebelled, and “with their whole heart followed Absalom.” 

20 He proves his assertion as to his enemies hating him without any just 
cause, “They that render evil for good have detracted me without cause, 
because I followed goodness.” Most truly have my enemies hated me 
without cause, for the very people that most detracted me were those that 
“returned evil for good;” for instance, his son Absalom, and his minister 
Achitophel. Absalom had received many favors from his father. A short 
time before, his life, which he had forfeited by the murder of his brother, 
had been spared; and still he denounced his father as unjust and careless, 
telling those who came to the king for justice, “Your case seems to be fair 
and just, but the king will appoint no one to hear you.” 2 Kings 15. 
Achitophel, also, who was raised to the greatest honors by David, to be 
even his prime minister, forgot all and revolted to Absalom, and gave him 
most pernicious advice against his father. “And they that render evil for 
good have detracted me;” but they did so, “because I followed goodness;” 
because I acted sincerely and honestly in everything, in striking contrast to 
their unjust and impious thoughts and desires. 

21-22 From what he said he infers that God will protect him, and prays 
he may, and nearly repeats the first verses of the Psalm. God punishes, in 
his indignation and in his wrath, when he deprives man of his grace, departs 
from him as from an enemy, and leaves him among his enemies, without 
giving him the slightest assistance. Having said in the beginning of the 
Psalm, “Rebuke me not, O Lord, in thy indignation,” so he now says again 
in the end, “forsake me not, O Lord my God.” Let not your grace desert me, 


for you are the Lord that made me, and the God that created me for 
yourself, the supreme happiness. “Do not depart from me,” as from an 
enemy; but rather, as a father, “attend unto my help;” look with care to my 
assistance; you, “O Lord, the God of my salvation,” you who are the source 
of my salvation, from whom alone I expect it, and in whom alone I trust. 
Such seems to be the literal meaning of this Psalm. However, as many of 
the holy fathers apply the Psalm to Christ, and it is possible that the whole 
Psalm was intended for Christ, we now give an explanation of it in that 
sense. 


ANOTHER EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 37 


1 Christ speaks for his body, the Church, and prays it may be freed. 

2 He says, he asks in justice for it, because he had taken upon himself the 
arrows of God’s anger that were upon it. 

3 He describes his passion generally, by reason of which, “from the sole 
of his foot to the top of his head there was no health in him;” and when he 
says, “Because of my sins,” we are not to understand his own sins, but those 
he made his own, that he might atone for them. 

4 He says, the reason there was no health in him, from the sole of his foot 
to the top of his head, was, that the sins he undertook to atone for were so 
numerous and so grievous, that they rose over his head, and weighed him 
down. 

5-7 He says those things for his body, deploring the corruption of the 
human race, as if one would say: I am sick in my feet, my hands, and my 
stomach; the heart is speaking meanwhile, but does not speak of the pain 
itself suffers, but of what the members suffer. 

8 He now begins to enter into the details of his passion, alluding here to 
the prayer in the garden. 

9-10 The prayer in the garden, still alluded to, in which he asked “to 
have the chalice pass from him;” and he began to “be confused, to fear, to 
despond, and to be sad,” and to feel the full force of his approaching 
passion; he would not have the strength and light of the divine consolation, 
so that an Angel from heaven had to come and strengthen him. 

11 Fulfilled to the letter in Judas his friend, and the Jews his neighbors, 
when they laid hands on him. The latter was fulfilled in Peter, who followed 


him at a distance, and the Apostles who fled altogether. 

12 Alluding to the council of the chief priests, anxiously seeking false 
witnesses to destroy him. 

13-14 Literally applying to Christ, who first before Caiphas, then before 
Pilate and Herod, set up no defense, but “like a lamb in the hands of the 
shearer, was silent,” Isaias 53. 

15 An allusion to the same silence. He was silent before man, because he 
would not be silent before God, from whom he expected his reward, the 
salvation of his people. 

16 Christ displayed the most unconquerable patience, for fear his enemies 
should rejoice at his want of it. “While his feet were moved;” while he 
appeared for a while to be weak and infirm, “they spoke great things against 
him, saying, “If he were not an evil doer, we would not have delivered him 
up to you.” “We found this man perverting our nation.” 

17 And so he was scourged, slapped on the face, and crowned with 
thorns. 

18 He will declare a sin he did not commit, but which he assumed to 
atone for; and “he will think,’ yes, and anxiously, how to destroy it 
thoroughly, which he did, “when he bore our sins in his body upon the 
tree.” 1 Peter 2. 

19 Accomplished when the chief priests, thinking they had succeeded, 
exulted, and insulted him as he hung upon the cross. 

20 Namely, when they said to him on the cross, “Vah, thou that destroyest 
the temple of God;” and also, “let him now come down from the cross.” 

21 The very words our Savior made use of when he said, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

22 “Because thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor wilt thou give thy 
Holy One to see corruption; but help me, show me the ways of life, and fill 
me with joy with thy countenance,” Psalm 15. 


PSALM 38 


A JUST MAN’S PEACE AND PATIENCE IN HIS 
SUFFERINGS: CONSIDERING THE VANITY OF 
THE WORLD, AND THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David, in his solicitude not to lose true happiness, deliberated and firmly 
resolved to use great circumspection in all his acts, so that, if possible, he 
should not sin, even by word, as if he heard the Apostle saying, “Walk with 
caution;” or another Apostle, “He that does not offend in word, he is a 
perfect man.” He commences, then, “I said.” I resolved with myself, made 
it a law, determined “I will take heed to my ways;” that I will most 
cautiously walk in the way that leads to life, that I will take great care 
where I put my steps, for fear of falling into a pit, or knocking against a 
stone, or choosing the slobbery instead of the clean path, or the crooked 
instead of the straight road; in one word, I resolved and determined to 
consider and reflect upon all my actions. And, as nothing is easier or more 
dangerous than to fall into sin through our tongue; for; from the 
inconsiderate use of it, arise “strife, contentions, quarrels,” and other evils, 
so numerous, that St. James said, “The tongue is a world of iniquity;” the 
prophet, therefore, emphatically says, “That I sin not with my tongue;” that 
is to say, in this respect especially, “I will take heed to my ways,” “that I 
may not sin with my tongue,” for thus I will escape incalculable evils. “I 
have set a guard to my mouth, when the sinner stood against me.” There is 
no time we are in greater danger of transgressing through our tongue than 
when we are provoked by detraction or by insult; and, therefore, the prophet 
says, “I have set a guard to my mouth, when the sinner stood against me;” 
that means, when any ill conditioned person should irritate me by 


detraction, reproaches, or injurious language of any sort, then, especially, “I 
set a guard on my mouth,” for fear of giving expression to anything I may 
afterwards regret. 

2 He tells us what guard he put on his mouth. “I was dumb,” I was as 
silent as if I had been dumb, “and was humbled;” kept my patience in the 
greatest humility, “and kept silence from good things,” forbore even my just 
defense, and equally just reproof of those who offended me; “and my 
SOIrow was renewed,” because I did not defend myself. Such is the 
explanation of St. Augustine. 

3 He tells us the effect of the sorrow so renewed. “My heart grew hot 
within me;” from the sorrow so conceived, my heart began to warm into 
love; and then I began to meditate on the misery of man, the mercy of God, 
man’s ingratitude, and the overflowing love of God towards all classes, 
even towards the ungrateful and the wicked. “And in my meditation a fire 
shall flame out,” such a fire as that of which the two disciples said, “Was 
not our heart burning within us whilst he was speaking in the way, and 
opened to us the Scriptures?” Careful and attentive meditation on spiritual 
matters is the ordinary way to light up within us the fire of the love of God. 

4 In consequence of that internal heat, “I spoke with my tongue,” not 
with the tongue, as we understand it, but in the tongue known to myself. “O 
Lord, make me know my end, and what is the number of my days;” we are 
not to imagine, for a moment, that he asked to know how long he had to 
live; that would have been a sinful and an idle curiosity; and, therefore, he 
prefaced it by saying, “I spoke with my tongue,” in language of my own, 
with a meaning of my own. He meant then to convey that the life of man is 
extremely short, and next to nothing. But as very few seem to know such 
truth, however clear and confirmed by experience, he prays to God not to 
let him fall into the error so many have fallen into, of looking upon that to 
be lasting that was so very transitory. For why are the greater part of 
mankind so intent on amassing riches? Why do they fight and contend for 
them so fiercely? Why do they neglect and despise the future so entirely, 
but because they either do not think, or do not believe that the present life 
will fly away like a shadow? He says, therefore, “O Lord, make me know 
my ends.” By thy grace enlighten me, that I may know the end of my life 
cannot be far away; “and what is the number of my days,” that by deep 
reflection I may see how few they are, and how short is my term here 


below. The following verses will prove this to be the true explanation. For 
though he was heard by the Lord, he does not say how long he had got to 
live; but he endeavors to prove, in various ways, that the term of human life 
is very short, especially when compared to eternity. 

5 Having got the knowledge he asked from God, he states “his days are 
measurable,” so short that they can be easily measured; and, not satisfied 
with telling that so plainly, he adds, “and my substance is as nothing before 
thee.” What signifies the shortness of my days, when “my substance,” my 
very essence, my existence, is nothing in thy presence. It may be something 
in the sight of man, who sees the present only, but “before thee,” who 
beholdest the future, who seest eternity that hath no bounds, it is absolutely 
nothing. For, what are a few years, that glide away so quickly, compared to 
boundless eternity? “And, indeed, all things are vanity.” He explains more 
fully, and endeavors to persuade us of the truth he saw himself so clearly, 
not only is our life extremely short, but even “every man living,” be he king 
or monarch, whom all admire, and to whom all look up, he too, is all vanity, 
for, whatever health, strengths, beauty, riches, dignity, or power he may be 
possessed of, is all frail, fragile, and passing. 

6 The prophet, seeing mankind buried in such a profound sleep, in spite 
of the forcible language he had hitherto used, has now recourse to more 
forcible language, in the hope of rousing them. As it may be objected to 
him that man’s life, after all, cannot be said to be nothing, when we see so 
many abounding in wealth, honors, health, strength, and the like; the 
prophet now asserts that such things are not real blessings, but the image 
and the shadow of true blessings; and, therefore, that men are fools in being 
troubled at not having them, or in losing them when they have them; just as 
a king who would fret and grieve for the loss of a toy kingdom, while he 
had his real kingdom. “Surely man passeth as an image.” Man walks and 
passes through life in the image, not in the reality of things, having before 
him on his journey, not the realities, but the images and the shadows. This 
life is but an image of the happy life that alone is the true one; the health of 
this life is only an image of the immortality that alone deserves the name of 
health; the beauty of this world is only the shadow of the beauty with which 
we will be clothed when “the just shall shine like the sun in the kingdom of 
their father.” The riches of this world are no riches, they are merely the 
image of the riches we shall have when we shall need nothing; for then God 


will be all unto all. The same may be said of wisdom, glory, grandeur, and 
everything else we call blessings. “And he is disquieted in vain.” Man, in 
his anxiety for keeping what he has, or for acquiring more, is troubled. In 
vain does he rejoice when he gains, and deplore when he loses, as if all 
those things were valuable, solid, and permanent; while they are but 
imaginary, frail, and perishable. “He storeth up, and he knoweth not for 
whom he shall gather those things.” By one argument, he proves how idle 
men are in laboring to acquire, increase, and protect the wealth of this 
world. People think they are storing up for their children and grandchildren, 
who will greatly revere the memory of their parents; while it not 
infrequently happens that those children die in early life, and the inheritance 
passes to a stranger or to an enemy. Often these very heirs, in a few years, 
squander and dissipate the savings and gatherings of the long life of the 
parents. Often an ungrateful heir comes in, who, instead of revering the 
memory of his parents, never ceases to damage and vilify it; and had all 
those things been foreseen, the owners would have sought to lodge their 
treasures in heaven, and certainly would have had a happier life of it here. 
See Ecclesiasticus, chap. 2, 4, 5 and 6. 

7 Looking at the shortness and the vanity of this life, so clearly 
demonstrated, the prophet determines on putting his hope in God alone. 
“And now,” in this state of things, “what is my hope?” what do I hope for, 
ask for, wish for? “is it not the Lord?” is he not my hope, my desire. 
Tuming to the Lord, then, he says, “and my substance is with thee.” My 
life, my riches, are with you; I hold all things created as nothing, I desire 
you alone beyond everything, because in you alone is everything. 

8 As he said he despised all things earthly, looked to God alone, and “put 
all his hope in him;” he, in consequence, adds, that his only trouble is for 
his sins, and not for the reproaches of men, “Deliver thou me from all my 
iniquities.” They are the only things that can come in the way, and keep me 
from you; and, therefore, I earnestly pray you deliver me from them, from 
all of them; the past as well as the future, by blotting out the one, and 
preventing the other. Here we must remark, that the most perfect, though 
they despise the world, and seek God with their whole heart, have always 
something to ask forgiveness for; and, therefore, that they should be always 
sure to pray to God daily for pardon of their daily sins. “Thou hast made me 
a reproach to the fool.” This part of the verse has reference to the following 


verse, and is thus connected with it. Thou hast made me a reproach to the 
fool, and I was dumb, and opened not my mouth. He means to convey, that 
by reason of his having said that all things earthly were vain and despicable, 
and that we should put our hope in God alone, he was derided by the fools, 
who did not understand the things that pertain to God. As the Gospel says 
of Christ our Lord, “The Pharisees, who were all avaricious, heard those 
things, and scoffed at him.” 

9 When I heard the fool reproach me, I neither answered nor defended 
myself; “I was dumb;” as if I had lost the use of my speech, nay, more, “I 
opened not my mouth.” I behaved as if | were deaf, and heard none of their 
reproaches, for those who are dumb, without being deaf, open their mouth, 
and attempt an answer; but those who are deaf and dumb, neither speak nor 
make at attempt at it; and he assigns the reason why he did so, “because 
thou hast done it;” it was you caused those reproaches to be cast upon me; it 
was you held me up for derision. He assigns the very same reason for 
bearing the railing of Semei with so much patience, 2 Kings 15.; “Let him 
alone, and let him curse; for the Lord hath bid him curse David: and who is 
he that shall dare say, why hath he done so?” It must, however, be noted 
that God did not command Semei to rail at David, so as to make his 
obedience therein a meritorious act; for we know that Semei grievously 
sinned by so persecuting David, and that he was severely punished by 
Solomon for it afterwards; but God is said to have commanded Semei 
therein, because he saw his bad and evil dispositions, and made use of them 
to punish and correct David. 

10-11 “Remove thy scourges from me.” I willingly submit to the scoffs 
and reproaches of the fool, knowing them to proceed from your fatherly 
correction, for my humiliation; but I cannot stand your scourges, and I 
beseech of you dispense with them. By his “scourges” he means the racks 
and torments which God, in his anger, has recourse to; not as a father or a 
physician, but as a judge, in the spirit in which David already said, “Lord, 
rebuke me not in thy anger.” Such scourges are blindness of intellect, 
hardness of heart, a reprobate sense, and damnation itself, to everlasting 
fire. “The strength of thy hand hath made me faint with rebukes.” The 
reason he is so extremely anxious to escape the scourges of God is, because 
he has had experience, both in himself and in others, of their severity. As to 
himself—I have felt the force and “the strength of thy hand,” blighting and 


withering me, so “that I fainted” in thy rebukes, when you cruelly and 
fearfully “rebuked me in your anger.” That he did when he suffered him, for 
his sin of adultery, to fall into the greater sin of murder; and into such 
blindness, that he did not come to himself for many months; nor know his 
state, that is, the loss of his soul: for no punishment is more grievous than 
when one sin is punished by the commission of another. The Apostle, Rom. 
1., teaches us that sin is sometimes the punishment of sin; and a dreadful 
punishment; more to be feared than any other known punishment. “Because 
that when they had known God, they have not glorified him as God. 
Wherefore God gave them up to the desires of their heart, to uncleanness, to 
dishonor their own bodies;” and again, “for this cause God delivered them 
up to shameful affections;” and again, “and as they liked not to have God in 
their knowledge, God delivered them up to a reprobate sense, to do those 
things which are not convenient.” The prophet then says, that in addition to 
such cruel punishment, “thou hast corrected man for iniquity; and thou hast 
made his soul to waste away like a spider.” For the sins just named you 
have corrected the sinner in your wrath, and wasted away his soul like a 
spider, whose whole time is taken up in weaving webs to catch flies, and is, 
in the meantime, itself dried up and perishes. Thus the souls of the carnal, 
by the just judgment of God, are perpetually laboring in acquiring the things 
of this world, and in such labor waste all their understanding and intellect, 
whence the soul becomes so dried up and exhausted of the moisture of 
divine grace, as never to think of its salvation, or to be moved by the 
slightest desire of eternal happiness; as an antidote against which aridity the 
prophet asks, in Psalm 62., “Let my soul be filled as with marrow and 
fatness.” He concludes by saying, surely in vain is any man disquieted. Any 
man whose soul wastes away like a spider, is disgusted without cause, 
labors in vain, is needlessly troubled, for “what doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his soul?” 

12 He concludes the Psalm by praying to God with great affection. The 
matter of his prayer will be explained presently; but we have to remark 
here, that by the word “prayer” is meant the simple petition; and by 
“supplication,” earnest, vehement, loud petition; by “tears” are meant the 
affections, that have more effect with God than any words. “Be not silent.” 
He again demands to be heard, without telling what he wants; but he speaks 
to him who knows what the spirit desires. “Be not silent.” Answer your 


petitioner, despise not his entreaties; for he who is silent on hearing a 
petition, is supposed thereby to refuse to grant it. He assigns a reason why 
he should be heard, “for I am a stranger with thee and a sojourner, as all my 
fathers were.” For you know that I do not belong to this world, that I am “a 
stranger and a sojourner” in it, and, therefore, a citizen of Jerusalem, the 
city above, though I may wander here for a while. You have, then, a right to 
hear one of your own citizens, in his exile, crying to you from his 
wanderings. St. John Chrysostom remarks how great and spiritual a man 
David must have been, when, at the head of a kingdom, and abounding in 
riches, he so truly avows he is nothing more than a stranger and an exile. 

13 He now explains what his prayer is, that of which he says in Psalm 31, 
“For this shall every one that is holy pray to thee in a seasonable time.” He 
asks, then, “with a strong cry and tears,” for pardon of his sins, that, his 
conscience being at ease, he may return in joy from his wanderings to his 
country; and, in fine, he asks for grace and glory; a petition put up to God, 
by those alone who seek him with all their heart, and despise the world and 
its vanities. “O forgive me;” be not a harsh creditor; press me not for 
payment of the debt; seek not to recover what I have foolishly squandered; 
“that I may be refreshed before I go hence;” before I leave the world; for, if 
you do not forgive me here, I will not go to rest, but to prison; therefore, 
“say to my soul, I am thy salvation,” before you order it to leave my body, 
“and be no more” “a stranger or a foreigner,” but “fellow citizen with the 
saints, and the domestic of God.” 


PSALM 39 


CHRIST’S COMING, AND REDEEMING 
MANKIND 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Christ, in the person of his people, declares how long the redemption was 
expected. It was looked for during four thousand years; while, in the 
meantime, mankind was promised deliverance from the miseries into which 
they had fallen by the sin of our first parents, sometimes through the 
prophets and patriarchs, sometimes through figures and oracles. “With 
expectation I have waited for the Lord,” for a long time, without any 
intermission. I have been expecting the Lord to have mercy, to visit and to 
free his people, “and he was attentive to me.” I have not been disappointed, 
for he has heard me. 

2 He now explains the expression in the last verse, “he was attentive to 
me,” for “he heard my prayers;” and the consequence was, that “he brought 
me out of the pit of misery and the mire of dregs.” The Hebrew for “pit of 
misery” conveys the idea of a deep dark place, full of the “mire of dregs,” 
into which many have fallen, from whose groans and lamentations the 
greatest disorder and confusion ensue. Such is the state of the wicked, who 
have not known God and his commandments; and are stuck in the mud of 
their carnal desires, that renders them not only incapable of arriving at 
eternal happiness, but causes them to quarrel and wrangle perpetually with 
each other. The grace of the Redeemer brings us out of this pit, so soon as 
we begin, through faith, to know the true God, the real and eternal 
happiness; and, liberated through hope and charity from our carnal desires, 
we have peace with God and with ourselves. “And he set my feet upon a 
rock, and directed my steps.” He that had fallen into the “pit of misery,” fell 
from the path in which God had originally placed him, and made it a safe 


and easy path to the kingdom of heaven; and, therefore, he who afterwards 
rescued him “from the pit of misery and the mire of dregs,” put him back on 
a path solid and firm, and quite as straight and level; which is the meaning 
of, “he set my feet upon a rock,” the feet he rescued from a deep and miry 
pit he has put upon a high and firm rock, “and the rock was Christ;” for he 
says of himself, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” He, therefore, put the 
feet of the just on the faith, the doctrine, and the example of Christ, that 
they may follow his footsteps; “and directed my steps.” He not only put me 
on the solid, but also on the straight road, and thus “directed my steps in the 
way of peace.” 

3 The moment God put me on the straight and firm road I began to “sing 
a new canticle.” Theretofore, while I was the “old man,” I sung nothing but 
what turned upon the world and its pleasures; but once I became “renewed 
in the spirit of my mind,” I began to sing “a new canticle” on the love of 
God, one that God himself “put into my mouth,” which, therefore, is one 
most agreeable to him. “Many shall see and shall fear, and they shall hope 
in the Lord.” God’s people now delivered from the pit of misery, or Christ 
himself, in the person of his people, so delivered, foretells that many will be 
likewise delivered. “Many shall see” the pit of misery, and those that have 
been saved from it, “and will fear and will hope in the Lord;” will fear the 
pit, and put their trust in the deliverer, for the first step to salvation is, when 
God, by his grace, begins to open the eyes of the sinner, to see his miserable 
State, and to feel through whom he can be delivered, and thence begins “to 
fear and to hope in the Lord.” 

4 He invites, exhorts, and encourages all to imitate those who have been 
delivered. “Blessed is the man whose trust is in the name of the Lord.” 
Truly happy is he who has really placed all his hope in the Lord, who alone 
is all powerful and merciful; and, therefore, is both willing and able to 
deliver from every trouble, all those that put their trust in him. To make the 
matter clearer, he adds, “and who hath not regard to vanities, and lying 
follies;” who looked for help from no one, especially from vain, empty 
things, that can save no one; “and lying follies.” Such fallacious helps as 
have just been alluded to, including astrology, incantations, witchcraft, etc., 
in which many believe and confide, but which may be justly designated as 
“lying follies.” 


5 He now proceeds to explain that most profound mystery of man’s 
redemption, through which many have been, and many more will be, 
brought out of “the pit of misery and the mire of dregs;” and he first states, 
in general, that the works of God are wonderful. “Thou hast multiplied thy 
wonderful works, O Lord my God, and in thy thoughts there is no one like 
to thee.” There is no one like thee in thy thoughts, or the forecasting of thy 
wisdom, not one to be compared to thee. “I have declared, and I have 
spoken; they are multiplied above number.” A reason assigned, why no one 
can be compared to God in regard of his wonderful works and profound 
thoughts; and he says, “I have declared, and I have spoken;” I have made 
known some of his wonderful works, through the prophets, through the 
wise, through the very elements of the world; for, “the heavens show forth 
the glory of God, and the firmament declareth the works of his hands.” 
“They are multiplied above number;” they are so numerous that they are 
past counting, and, therefore, cannot be properly announced or explained. 

6 Truly “wonderful are all God’s works;” in all of them “the depth of his 
thoughts” most splendidly appear, but far and away, and beyond, and above 
all, in his work of the redemption: what can be imagined more marvelous 
than for God to stoop to the form of a servant, to become a beggar and a 
pauper, to rescue man from the “pit of misery,’ and raise him to the 
enjoyment of heaven? To have the same God, in the form of a servant, 
scourged with rods, and crucified between robbers, that he may place his 
servants in the choir of Angels? and to carry out all these things with the 
greatest wisdom, the greatest justice, without offering the slightest injury to 
the Divinity, nay, even thereby augmenting his glory?! Christ himself, using 
the pen and the language of David, explains this mystery in the following 
verses. “Sacrifice and oblation thou didst not desire;” you would not be 
appeased by the sacrifice of cattle, nor by the oblation of bread and incense, 
but by a victim of infinite price; you, therefore, wished me to assume a 
mortal body, that by my “obedience even unto death,” I may atone for the 
disobedience of the first man; and since you refused “sacrifice” of cattle 
and “oblation” for sin, “then said I: Behold, I come,” that I may be the 
priest and the sacrifice; and thus satisfy for the human race, and “bring 
them out of the pit of misery and the mire of dregs.” Observe here, that by 
“sacrifice and oblations” we are rather to understand the victim or matter 
offered, than the rite or ceremony. Observe also, that though the prophet 


says, “sacrifice and oblations thou didst not desire,” we are not thence to 
infer the sacrifices of the old law were of no value; what he conveys is, that 
they were of no value in regard of making satisfaction for sin, as the 
Apostle says to the Hebrews, “For it is impossible that with the blood of 
oxen and goats, sins should be taken away.” “But thou hast pierced ears for 
me.” There are a variety of versions of this sentence, some conveying the 
idea of Christ having his ears ready for his father’s command to save man; 
the present reading conveying the idea, that he was in the hands of his 
father, like a slave who had his ears pierced, ready, at a moment’s notice, to 
do his master’s bidding. 

7-8 He said, “Behold, I come;” he now tells us why, “that I should do thy 
will;” and the will of God was, that he should sanctify us by the oblation of 
his body, by his passion and death; so the Apostle explains this passage in 
Hebrews 10, where he quotes it, and adds, “by the which will we are 
sanctified by the oblation of the body of Jesus Christ once.” “In the head of 
the book it is written of me.” What book? Some will have it, Genesis; some, 
the First Psalm; some, the Prophets; others, the Gospel of St. John; others, 
the Book of Life; all defensible; but I look upon the most simple and most 
literal interpretation to be, the summary, or the whole of the Holy 
Scriptures. The Hebrew favors this interpretation; instead of “the head of 
the book,” it is in the Hebrew, “in the volume of the book,” that is to say, in 
the whole volume, because the whole Scripture has reference to Christ. 
Hence, the Lord himself says, “what is written in the law of Moses, and the 
Prophets and the Psalms must be fulfilled;” and in the same gospel we read, 
“He interpreted to the two disciples; all that was written of him in the 
Scriptures, beginning with Moses and all the Prophets.” And our Lord, 
speaking of the Scriptures in general, said, “Search the Scriptures, for they 
bear testimony of me;” “In the head of the book,” then, does not mean the 
first chapter or title page of the book; but the substance and the true 
meaning is, All the Scriptures testify that I came into the world “that I 
should do thy will,” by obedience to you in the most trifling matters. 
Turning, then, to the Father, he adds, “O my God, I have desired it,” I have 
most cheerfully accepted your decree; “and thy law in the midst of my 
heart;” I have put thy law in the midst of my heart; there is nothing I have 
been more desirous, more anxious for, than to obey your law. Speaking of 
the just, David says, “God’s law is in his heart;” but; speaking of Christ, the 


head of the just, he says, “his law is in the midst of his heart,” and those 
who belong to Christ should have his Spirit, so that they may prefer his law 
to everything, so as to have it constantly before their memory, their will, 
and their understanding. 

9 Though God’s principal object in the death of Christ was, that he 
should atone for mankind, he willed also that Christ should previously 
announce the Gospel; that his preaching may be the path to his passion; and 
that he may be not only a Redeemer, but also a teacher and a preacher to 
man; and he, therefore, says now, “I have declared thy justice;” I have 
announced thy most just law, and the works it requires, and that publicly, 
before countless crowds of people, of which yourself are witness. And, in 
fact, Christ never ceased preaching. From his infancy he preached, by 
example, contempt of the things of this world, modesty, temperance, 
humility. From his baptism, from the time that the Father said, “Hear ye 
him,” he began to preach, and never ceased to the day of his death, which 
he continued through his Apostles, and will continue, through their 
successors, to the end of the world. 

10 Many preach while they expect any benefit thereby, or fear no injury 
in consequence; but when they cease to hope, or fear presses, they keep 
their preaching to themselves, and will not let it out. Not so with Christ; 
and, by his example, he tells us what to do thereon, and he, therefore says, 
“T have declared thy justice,” and “have not hidden it in my heart,” through 
negligence, fear, or any unworthy motive. His remarks on the justice that 
God requires from us, that is, that he announced it, and did not “hide it,” are 
now applied, in like manner, to God’s justice and mercy, for he calls justice 
truth; that is, the fidelity with which he gives to every one according to his 
works; and he calls mercy salvation, which he mercifully holds out to those 
who hope in him. He says, then, “I have declared thy truth and thy 
salvation;” that is to say, I have announced “the truth” that is in you, 
declaring to all how faithfully and how inexplicably you reward the good, 
and terribly punish the wicked; and I have, at the same time, announced 
“thy salvation;” that is, with what mercy you save all those that trust in 
thee. “I have not concealed thy mercy and thy truth from a great council.” 
What he called “salvation,” in the preceding sentence, he now expressly 
calls “mercy,” and connects it with truth, meaning justice. “I have not 
concealed,” through any fear whatever, “from a great council,” from any 


number however great, “thy mercy and thy truth,” but have publicly and 
boldly announced them. A fact easily proved from the Gospels. 

11 He (Christ) passes now from his preaching to his passion; and, as well 
as he made known the justice and the mercy of the Father to mankind, he 
now prays to the Father not to defer the same mercy and justice towards 
himself, but by a speedy resurrection to deliver him from his death and 
passion. “Withhold not thou, O Lord, thy tender mercies from me.” Father, 
you see how bitter are my sufferings for having made known your justice 
and mercy to man; do you, therefore, “withhold not your mercies from me,” 
by immediately raising me up, as hitherto “thy mercy and thy truth have 
always upheld me.” 

12 A reason for having said, “withhold not, O Lord, thy tender mercies 
from me,” because “evils without number have surrounded me.” Christ’s 
sufferings were truly without number, and seemed to crowd in upon him 
designedly. And they were thus innumerable, because our sins, for which he 
undertook to make satisfaction, were so. “My iniquities,” the iniquities of 
mankind, “which the Father placed upon him,” Isaias 53, and which he, 
therefore, looked upon as mine, “that I may bear them in my body upon the 
tree;” all those evils “have overtaken me, and I was not able to see.” They 
were so numerous that they blinded me up. For “they are multiplied above 
the hairs of my head;” exceed my hairs in number; and thus, overwhelmed 
by their number, I fainted, “and my heart hath forsaken me;” my strength, 
my very life, forsook me. This expression of Christ’s, “I was unable to see,” 
is not to be taken literally, as if the Lord could not see the number of the 
sins, by reason of their being so extremely numerous; for he certainly had a 
most accurate knowledge of all the sins, past, present, and future; but he 
uses the expressions in ordinary use, to signify how numerous were the sins 
he undertook to satisfy for. We have a similar expression in St. Mark 6, 
“And he could not do any mighty work there, and he wondered because of 
their unbelief.” He could have done any works he pleased there, but he is 
said not to have been able to do them, to give us an idea of the incredulity 
of the people that prevented him from doing them. 

13 He now returns to the prayer he commenced in verse 11, and prays to 
be delivered, by a speedy resurrection, from such evils. “Be pleased, O 
Lord,” Father, whom I must, by reason of the form of a servant I have 
assumed, call Lord, be pleased “to deliver me” from the many troubles that 


have surrounded me. “look down, O Lord, to help me;” you seem as if you 
had for some time abandoned me, “and turned your face away from me,” 
leaving me to go through the sufferings of the cross without the slightest 
consolation; but now “look down to help me,” that you may at once 
replenish me in the joy of a glorious resurrection. 

14 Christ’s enemies, who thought him entirely destroyed, were terribly 
confused at his resurrection. That he now prophesies in the form of an 
imprecation, a thing usual with the prophets. “Let them be confounded and 
ashamed together.” Let them be overwhelmed with confusion “that seek 
after my soul to take it away;” who seek to take away my life by putting me 
to death, and totally extinguishing me. Such was the intention of the Jews, a 
thing they thought they had accomplished when they nailed him to the 
cross. But immediately after, when they heard of his resurrection, saw it 
confirmed by signs and wonders, and believed by the mass of the people, 
“they were confounded and ashamed;” and will be infinitely more so on the 
last day, then they shall see him whom they impiously presumed to judge, 
and against whom they suborned false witnesses, judging the whole world 
with the greatest justice. “Let them be turned backward and be ashamed that 
desire evils to me.” A repetition of the preceding sentence, as if to 
strengthen it. “Let them be turned back,” retire in confusion, “and be 
ashamed,” blush with shame, “that desire evils to me; not only those who 
seek to kill me, but all who seek for my disgrace or confusion. 

15 He repeats the same thing a third time, saying, “Let them immediately 
bear their confusion that say to me: It is well, it is well.” Let not their 
confusion be deferred, but after three short days let them be confounded, as 
they were, “who say to me, It is well, it is well;” that is, those who gloried 
in having triumphed over me, and congratulated each other thereon. 

16 As he prophesied confusion to his persecutors in the form of an 
imprecation, so he now predicts joy to his subjects in the same form. “Let 
all that seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee.” All those who seek the glory 
of God, who love him and put their trust in him, “will rejoice and be glad” 
in God; that is, with divine and unspeakable joy, “and say always, the Lord 
be magnified.” Let them not attribute any good they may have to 
themselves, but say, May “the Lord be magnified” by all “who love thy 
salvation;” who love the Savior you sent them, Christ Jesus; or who love 
and desire the true and everlasting salvation that you alone can confer. 


17 He now returns to the state he was in at the time of his passion, 
(Christ,) and says, “but I am a beggar and poor;” needy and destitute of all 
human help. In the Hebrew, the first conveys the idea of poverty; the second 
of affliction; quite applicable to Christ, especially when he hung naked on 
the cross; but, however poor and afflicted he may have appeared to man, he 
was rich in the protection of his Father; and, therefore, he adds, “the Lord is 
careful for me.” The Lord is concerned for me. He calls his Father “the 
Lord,” because he speaks in the person of a servant; that is, as the Son of 
Man, in which nature he hung upon the cross. “Thou art my helper and my 
protector: O my God, be not slack.” What he had briefly expressed when he 
said, “the Lord is careful for me,” he now explains at greater length, saying, 
“Thou art my helper and my protector.” For God the Father was “careful” 
for his Son, by helping and protecting him, helping him in overcoming past 
dangers, protecting him by removing future ones. “O my God, be not 
slack;” namely, to deliver me from all trouble by a speedy resurrection. 


PSALM 40 


THE HAPPINESS OF HIM THAT SHALL 
BELIEVE IN CHRIST, NOTWITHSTANDING 
THE HUMILITY AND POVERTY IN WHICH HE 
SHALL COME: THE MALICE OF HIS ENEMIES, 
ESPECIALLY OF THE TRAITOR JUDAS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 That is to say, Blessed is he who reflects with care on Christ in his 
poverty, he will find him to have been poor from choice, not from necessity, 
and chose it to enrich us through the same poverty. He will find him also, 
while poor to all appearance, internally rich; for in him “are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge” of God, Coloss. 2. He will also find 
him to have been poor in the flesh, while rich in his kingdom; for, while he 
was the “heir of the universe,” King of kings, and Lord of Lords, he was so 
poor aS sometimes not to have “a place whereon to lay his head.” 
Furthermore, “blessed is he that understandeth” Christ, the poor man, 
naked, hanging on his cross; that is, blessed is he who deeply meditates on 
his passion; for Jeremias had already said, “Attend and see if there be 
sorrow like my sorrow;” and the Apostle repeats the same, Heb. 12, “For 
think diligently upon him who endureth such opposition from sinners 
against himself.” For they who understand, and seriously meditate on the 
passion of Christ, have an unspeakable treasure prepared for them. Finally, 
“Blessed is he that understandeth concerning the needy and the poor;” that 
is, Christ in his members, of whom he says, “Amen I say to you, as long as 
you did it to one of these, my least brethren, you did it to me.” Observe, 
however, the Psalm does not say, Blessed is he that gives alms to the poor; 


but, “blessed is he that understandeth concerning the needy and the poor;” 
that is to give us to understand that he only is “blessed” who prudently 
considers the necessities of the poor, and gives to the proper person at the 
proper time, and the proper amount of relief; and that not from vain glory, 
or in the hope of any temporal reward, but from the pure love of God. “The 
Lord will deliver him in the evil day.” The reason why “he that 
understandeth concerning the needy and the poor is blessed,” is because he 
will be saved from poverty himself; for “the evil day” signifies the day of 
want and need. By the “evil day,” however, in this passage, is meant the day 
of judgment, which will be a day of justice alone, and on which there will 
be extreme want of mercy and grace. On that day the lovers of the cross of 
Christ, and who, for his sake, had been generous to the poor, will be quite 
secure; for to them will be said, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was 
hungry, and you gave me to eat: I was thirsty, and you gave me to drink: I 
was a Stranger, and you took me in; naked, and you clothed me; sick, and 
you visited me: I was in prison, and you came to me.” Not only that, but 
even in this world will God deliver the merciful in “the evil day,” as we saw 
in Psalm 36, “they shall not be confounded in the evil time, and in the days 
of famine they shall be filled.” God is delighted beyond measure when he 
sees his children, in imitation of their Father, freely sharing with others 
what they have freely received; and, therefore, returns with interest what is 
given to the poor, according to Prov. 19, “he that hath mercy on the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord.” 

2 He now explains the expression, “the Lord will deliver him in the evil 
day;” and, in the form of a prayer, predicts the blessings that will follow 
him “that understandeth concerning the needy and the poor.” The Lord 
“will preserve him,” watch him while he lives, “and give him life;” on his 
death will bring him to life again, by causing him to rise with the just; “and 
make him blessed upon the earth,” make him truly, perfectly, and 
completely happy in the land of the living, “and deliver him not up to the 
will of his enemies;” will neither in this world, nor in the next, subject him 
to the will or power of his enemies, be they men or demons. 

3 As he promised so many blessings to the merciful, to those who 
“understand conceming the needy and the poor,” from which one may 
suppose that pious souls of that sort would have no troubles to encounter in 


this world, he now prepares them for many tribulations and temptations in 
this their exile, but not without an assurance of divine help and consolation. 
“The Lord help him on his bed of sorrow.” Should such a holy soul be 
struck down by any corporal or spiritual disease, “the Lord will help him;” 
will so console him to bear it with patience, and to feel it as a probation, 
from which probation such hope will arise, that he will be highly rejoiced, 
so as to glory in his troubles, saying, with the Apostle, “I am filled with 
comfort, I exceedingly abound with joy in all our tribulation.” To prove that 
this would happen, he then brings an example from the past, saying, “thou 
hast turned all his couch in his sickness.” Such, my sweet and merciful 
God, has been your treatment of all your faithful; for when you saw any 
poor soul weighed down by temptations or afflictions, you tended and 
consoled him with all the care that a nurse turns and makes up the bed of a 
patient, seeking thereby to refresh and to relieve him. 

4 Christ now begins to declare himself the “needy and the poor man.” “I 
said: O Lord, be thou merciful to me;” have mercy on my mystic body, my 
weak members; “heal my soul, for I have sinned against thee;” I implore 
thy mercy, to heal the wounds of my faithful, whose sins I charge myself 
with, as if I had actually committed them. Another explanation of this verse 
may be to make Christ speak of his passion; thus, “be thou merciful to me” 
in my trouble, and quickly raise me, and thus free me from suffering; “heal 
my soul” which is “sorrowful even unto death,” and thus is sad, dejected 
languishing, fearing, grieving; “for | have sinned against thee,” for I have 
taken the sins of the whole world upon myself. That Christ does not speak 
of sins committed by himself is quite clear from verse 12, where he says, 
“But thou hast upheld me by reason of my innocence;” and, therefore, the 
person speaking here is not David, nor any one else, but he who alone was 
innocent, as far as his own acts were in question, while he bore the sins of 
others. 

5 Evidently intended for the Pharisees and priests of the Jews, who 
thirsted intensely for the death of Christ, and had frequent conferences on 
the subject of it. 

6 From the Jews he passes to Judas, “and if he came in to see me,” to see 
if the time had come for betraying me, “he spoke vain things;” invented 
some falsehood, for fear his purpose may be detected. This may refer also 
to others who came to Christ, “tempting him, to ensnare him in his speech.” 


That person, however, “spoke vain things” to Christ, while, in the 
meantime, “his heart gathered together iniquity to itself;” that means, his 
heart was full of deceit, and he, therefore, multiplied and “gathered together 
iniquity” to himself, to his everlasting ruin. Such is the just reward of the 
liars and the deceivers. While they seek to deceive others, they are 
themselves deceived by Satan; and while they are plotting the destruction of 
others, are, in reality, planning their own ruin. “He went out and spoke to 
the same purpose.” Judas, having assumed to be the friend of Christ, went 
out to his enemies, and assumed to be their friend. 

7 Having got the proposal of the traitor Judas, his enemies began to 
whisper in conference with each other, fearing, if they spoke out, they may 
be heard, and they discussed the amount of the reward for betraying the 
Savior. “They devised evils to me;” took measures for my capture and 
subsequent death. 

8 The consequence of the whispering among the Jews was, a fixed 
resolution to put Christ to death, because, “they determined against me an 
unjust word.” They passed a most unjust sentence and decree, that they 
would put me, no matter how innocent, to death. But he says immediately, 
“shall he that sleepeth rise again no more?” Which means, however unjust 
their decree may be, can they deprive me of the power of rising again? He 
calls his death sleep, because he can as easily rise from the dead as one can 
rouse his neighbor from sleep; a thing he foretold long before when he said, 
John 10, “No man taketh my life away from me; but I lay it down of 
myself, and I have power to lay it down; and I have power to take it up 
again.” 

9 He assigns now a reason for his enemies having “determined an unjust 
word against him,” and puts the blame on Judas. “For even the man of my 
peace,” with whom I was on the terms a master would be with his servant, 
or a teacher with his disciple, that man, “in whom I trusted,” in whom I 
could confide as a friend and an associate. “Who ate my bread;” who sat at 
my table as a child or a domestic; “hath greatly supplanted me;” in so 
insidiously betraying me to my enemies. Our Lord quotes this passage in 
John 13, “I speak not of you all. I know whom I have chosen; but that the 
Scripture may be fulfilled: He that eateth bread with me, shall lift up his 
heel against me.” Observe here, with St. Augustine, that Judas is called “the 
man of peace,” because the prophet foresaw that Christ would be betrayed 


by a kiss, the sign of peace; which even our Savior alludes to, when he said, 
“Friend, to what art thou come?” and, “Judas, dost thou betray the son of 
man with a kiss?” In like manner the prophet says, “who ate my bread;” 
who sat at my table. We may also notice the expression, “in whom I 
trusted;” alluding to Christ’s confidence in Judas, so that he made him his 
treasurer. Observe again, the prophet’s sense of the aggravations; for he 
calls Judas “the man of my peace;” to show there was no quarrel, no cause 
of anger or enmity, between Christ and Judas; quite the reverse, for he adds, 
“in whom I trusted,” and made him treasurer of all I possessed in 
consequence. 

Finally, he adds, that Judas was not only not his enemy, but was his 
friend; nay, more than his friend, on most intimate terms with him, loaded 
with favors by him. For, on the very night that he betrayed Christ, he not 
only partook of his ordinary meal with him, but even received the bread of 
Angels from him; had his feet washed by him; and, thus, had got the most 
convincing proofs of his extreme humility and love for him. 

10 He now prays to his Father, and in the form of a prayer prophesies 
what was to happen; and, in fact, after his resurrection, he punished the 
Jews as they deserved. “But thou, O Lord, have mercy on me, and raise me 
up again, and I will requite them,” that means, they surely did “determine 
against me an unjust word” and by the treachery of my own disciple, “who 
supplanted me,” they will have my life; “but thou, O Lord, have mercy on 
me,” while dying on the cross, and immediately after “raise me up again,” 
and then, “I will requite them,” punish them as they deserve. And so he did 
punish them, and well. They have been dispersed and scattered all over the 
world, without a king, without a priest, without God, as Christ himself 
predicted, “the kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and shall be given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof;” again, “your house shall be left 
to you desolate;” and in another place, “and they shall not leave in thee a 
stone upon a stone.” 

11 He states his prayer was heard, and could be known to have been 
heard, because “his enemy shall not rejoice over him.” Literally fulfilled in 
Judas, who hung himself before the death of Christ, and before he could 
make any use of his ill got bribe. This may also be applied to all his 
enemies, whose triumph was so short that it could hardly be called a 
triumph. 


12 He informs his enemies that their joy on his death will be very brief, 
because he has been “upheld and exalted by God by reason of his 
innocence.” 

13 The conclusion, which may be either that of Christ or the prophet, 
conveys no more than all honor and glory being due to Christ by reason of 
his exaltation and the confusion of his enemies forever and ever. So be it, so 
be it, are merely expressions in confirmation and acclamation. 


PSALM 41 


THE FERVENT DESIRE OF THE JUST AFTER 
GOD: HOPE IN AFFLICTIONS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Love is a fiery affection, and, therefore, cannot be restrained, but breaks 
forth in words and sighs. To express his love somehow, David compares 
himself to a thirsty stag, saying, “As the hart panteth after the fountains of 
waters;” a most happy and expressive simile. The stag is noted for four 
peculiarities. It is a deadly enemy to serpents, and constantly at war with 
them. When it is pursued by the hunters, it betakes itself to the highest 
mountains as quickly as possible. By some natural instinct, they singularly 
carry out the advice of the Apostle, “Bear ye each other’s burdens;” for, 
according to St. Augustine, when they move in a body, or swim across a 
lake, the weaker ones rest their heads on the stronger, and are thus helped 
along. Finally, when they are tired after a combat with serpents, or a flight 
to the mountain, or from helping each other along, they seek to refresh 
themselves by copious droughts of water, from which they cannot be 
tempted or deterred. Such is a most perfect idea of the true lover of God. He 
has to wage a continued war against the serpents of his evil desires. When 
he is nigh overcome by temptation, or by persecutions, he flies away to the 
mount of contemplation, bears his neighbor’s infirmities with the greatest 
patience, and, above all, thirsts ardently for God, from whom he will not be 
held back by any earthly happiness or trouble. Such was David, though a 
soldier; so was Paul, Peter, and the other Apostles and martyrs; such were 
all who felt they were, while here below, in exile, and, through good and 
evil days, never lost sight of that country, the supreme object of their 
wishes. 


2 He explains the meaning of “panting after God,” and why he should be 
so sought after. St. Chrysostom observes, that three things usually excite 
our love, and through it our thirst and desires; and these are the beauty of 
the object, favors conferred on us, and love itself, for beautiful objects 
almost compel one to love them; favors conferred, lead us to love the giver; 
and love on their part provokes mutual love. Should these three things be 
united in one person, that is, could there be found or imagined any one of 
surpassing beauty, conferring boundless favors daily on another, for whom 
they feel the most intense and ardent love, how could the latter possibly 
stand by not ardently loving the former in return? David shows here that 
these three things are united in God, in regard of himself; and, therefore, 
States that “he thirsts after him;” that is, he is inflamed by love and desire 
towards him. “My soul hath thirsted after the strong living God,” as the 
most beautiful, most noble, most excellent of all things; comprising all 
good, “strong,” not transitory or perishable, but permanent, everlasting. 
“Living,” active, intelligent, loving, pouring down continual favors on us, 
having great regard for us, boundless love for us. Such thirst after what is so 
good, so kind, so loving of me, forces me, from my whole heart, to exclaim, 
“When shall I come and appear before the face of the Lord?” When will 
there be an end to my pilgrimage, when the commencement of any joys? 

3 He that will reflect attentively on the three points already alluded to, 
namely, the incomprehensible beauty of God, the multitude of his favors, 
and the extent of his love that caused him to deliver up his only begotten 
Son for us, cannot but burst into tears in his desire for getting the full 
possession of so great a good. David seriously reflected on these points, 
and, he, therefore, adds, “My tears have been my bread day and night.” My 
tears were my only food, I lived on them day and night; that is, during the 
whole term of my pilgrimage, whether in the days of prosperity, or the 
nights of adversity, my soul not only refused to be gladdened by any earthly 
consolation, or to be saddened by any temporal mishap; but, at all times, my 
tears have been my meat and my drink. “Whilst it is said to me daily,” by 
the wicked and the incredulous, “Where is thy God?” that means, while I 
wander about daily, “seeking whom my soul loveth,” my thoughts and my 
Spirit said to me, “Where is thy God?” all those things you have seen in 
your search for him are beautiful, to be sure, but not like thy God. Where, 


then, is your God? Where will you look for him? When will you come and 
see the face of your God? 

4 He goes on with the expression of his desires, “he poured out his soul,” 
which may be interpreted in three ways. 

First, when about to enter the wonderful tabernacle, the very house of 
God. I cleared, banished all earthly delights out of my soul, that I may fill it 
with the delights of my Lord. Second, I extended, expanded my soul to be 
able to contain the immense good to be had in that wonderful tabernacle; 
where there is the “never failing plenty of the house of the Lord.” Third, “I 
poured out my soul:” rose above it in contemplation, as it is expressed in 
Lam. 3, “He shall sit solitary, and hold his peace; because he hath taken it 
upon himself.” And, in fact, in this our exile there is no more ready way of 
getting up to the “wonderful tabernacle,” and the actual house of God, than 
through our own soul, which is the image of God. It is more sublime than 
the heavens, and deeper than the abyss; and he who can steady his own soul 
and rise above it, will rise to him whose image it is, and he “will go over to 
the place of the wonderful tabernacle and the house of God.” To touch 
briefly on this ascent, let us consider: the soul is a spirit, and, therefore, far 
exceeds all things corporeal; and thus, God being a spirit, and the Creator, 
not only of bodies but of spirits, therefore, far exceeds not only bodies, but 
even spirits. Again, the soul, however simple and indivisible, is yet entire in 
the body and in all its parts; filling all the members, yet occupying none 
exclusively; thus, God, while he is one, and indivisible, still fills the whole 
world and all created things, everywhere entire, present everywhere, 
confined nowhere. Thirdly, the soul does not move about in the body, still 
carries it, guides it, governs it, quickens and enlivens it, as we see from the 
death of any one; for, the moment the soul departs, the body falls down at 
once, and in one moment loses all power of motion, sense, beauty, 
everything. Now, what the soul is to the body, God is to the universe; not 
that God is the soul of the universe, as some philosophers vainly imagined; 
but, because he seems to have a certain resemblance to the soul in these 
respects; for, while he remains fixed and unmoved in himself, “upholding 
all things by the word of his power,” and, “in him we live, move, and have 
our being.” Fourthly, the soul is intelligent, and our intellect has cognizance 
of all the senses, and knows many things beside, which no corporal sense 
can comprehend. So God is all intellect preeminently, replete with the 


knowledge of all men and Angels, and of infinitely more matters, far 
beyond our understanding. Fifthly, the soul knows many things not only in 
theory but even practically; hence, the endless productions of human 
ingenuity, in the various arts, trades, and manufactures; so exquisitely 
wrought as nearly to vie with nature; so also with the understanding of God, 
both in theory and practice, who without tools, without trouble, in a 
moment, by his sole word, from nothing made the universe. Sixthly, the 
soul is endowed with free will, and, therefore, moves the members of the 
body at its pleasure. Thus God, at his pleasure, governs all created things; 
and, therefore, David, in Psalm 118 says, “for all things serve thee.” And, 
not only is the soul, in its essence, the image of God, but in a remote sense 
it is the image of the Trinity; for there is in the soul intelligence 
representing the Father; knowledge derived therefrom, representing the 
Word of the Father; and love, springing from such intelligence, and 
knowledge, representing the Holy Ghost. There is also in the soul memory, 
intellect, and will, which, to some extent, represent the three divine Persons. 
“The soul then is poured in itself,” and rises over itself in contemplation, 
that it may be enabled to pass over to the “wonderful tabernacle;” and, 
therefore, the prophet adds, “for I shall go over to the place of the 
wonderful tabernacle, even to the house of God.” By the place of the 
wonderful tabernacle is meant, the heavenly Jerusalem, the tabernacle in 
heaven not made by human hands, where the house of God is, of which he 
said in Psalm 26. “One thing I have asked of the Lord, this will I seek after; 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord, all the days of my life.”—”With 
the voice of joy and praise, the noise of one feasting.” He tells us now, that 
in that ecstasy in which “he poured out his soul,” and in contemplation 
arrived at the site of “the wonderful tabernacle, even to the house of God,” 
that he did not do so in silence, but in loud acclamations, in admiration, and 
praise, in such joy and jubilee, as those enjoying a banquet cheerful and 
glad, such as is meet for the soul wrapt up in contemplation of the joys of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 

5 With such spirits and mental consolation he seeks to dry up his tears, 
saying, “Why art thou sad, O my soul?” Why should tears be your bread 
day and night? Why will you by such incessant tears so “trouble me?” 
“Hope in God,” though you don’t see him, you so ardently long for, yet 
hope in him, “for I will still give praise to him;” that means, though the time 


has not yet come, it will come when before his face I will praise God, and 
declare his mercies, and say to him, “the salvation of my countenance;” that 
is, you are my Salvation, for you brighten up my countenance by your light, 
and my face to behold yours, “and I will know as I am known;” and from a 
clear knowledge I will say, “thou art my God.” 

6 He now tells the alternations of sadness and consolation that were wont 
to seize him; sadness, in fear of the dangers of this life; consolation, from 
the hope and promise of the future. “My soul is troubled within myself.” 
Though I told my soul “to hope in God,” yet, when I looked in upon my 
weakness, and the little light and strength I possess, I was seized with great 
fear, and “my soul was troubled;” to cure which fear and terror I said, “I 
will remember thee from the land of Jordan and Hermoniim, from the little 
hill.” I will take my eyes off myself, and fix them on you, instead of fixing 
my eyes on the Jordan before me; I will think of the river “that gladdens 
your city, and the torrent of thy pleasure,” enjoyed by those who are there 
with you; and from this little hill Hermoniim, before me, I will remember 
your holy mountain, in which you dwell with your holy Angels; and with 
such recollections I will console my soul and my desires. Whether 
Hermoniim be a different mountain from Mount Hermon is not very clear; 
most probably it is, for Hermoniim is here spoken of as a small, whereas 
Hermon was a very large mountain. 

7 He goes on with an account of the dangers and temptations of this life, 
comparing them to an inundation, alluding to that of Noe. “Deep calleth on 
deep.” An immense mass of water came rolling over me, and the moment it 
passed, another came in succession, as if called by the first. And those vast 
inundations poured in “at the noise of thy flood gates;” with such a noise 
and such a clamor, as if the flood gates of heaven were opened. “All thy 
heights,” all the lofty breakers, “and thy billows have passed over me;” the 
whole inundation, the universal deluge, passed over me. He alludes, as we 
said before, to the general deluge, when “the cataracts of heaven were 
opened;” that is, the quantity of rain that fell was such that would lead one 
to think some cataracts in heaven were opened, and that all the water burst 
forth with an unheard of force and violence, from which foundation arose 
the great abyss, an immense depth and quantity of water. This metaphor is 
used here to give an idea of the great dangers and temptations to which God 
will sometimes expose his elect. Men such as David, truly spiritual, alone 


are aware of the extent and magnitude of these temptations; for it is such 
people only know the boundless machinations of the enemy, and how 
grievous a matter it is to fall away from the grace of God. 

8 After having described the extraordinary amount of temptation endured 
by him, he now tells us how he was in turn relieved by the consolations he 
got. “In the day time the Lord hath commanded his mercy,” which means, 
after those inundations of waters, and those dreadful abysses had cleared 
away; “in the day time” of prosperity, “the Lord hath commanded his 
mercy” to visit and console me; “and a canticle to him in the night,” in the 
night of tribulation and temptation; even “his canticle” will not cease, for I 
will, even in the night, sing his praises, thank and glorify him. “With me is 
prayer to the God of my life.” My song at night shall be in the secret of my 
heart, speaking with it rather than with my lips, looking upon him as the 
source of my salvation and my life, I will say to him, 

9 He now admires the vicissitudes of the divine providence in governing 
us. If, O God, thou art really “my support, why hast thou forgotten me?” 
How does it come to pass that I should be overwhelmed by so many 
temptations and tribulations, that so pour down upon me, that, though you 
are my hope and my strength, you seem to have forsaken me? How does it 
happen again, that “I go mourning whilst my enemy afflicteth me?” while 
you are my helper and my protector. 

10-11 Not only has my enemy “afflicted me” before your face, you who 
are “my support,” but even “whilst my bones are broken,” come to such a 
pitch of debility and infirmity, that I can scarce resist temptation. “My 
enemies who trouble me have reproached me,” asking me incessantly, 
“Where is thy God?” The very enemies who persecute and harass me, 
reproach me with the confidence I have in you, as if the confidence were of 
no avail, for they constantly ask, “Where is thy God?” who you boasted was 
“your helper and protector.” So Tobias was reproached, “where is thy hope 
for which thou gavest alms and buried the dead?” and again, “It is evident 
thy hope is come to nothing, and thy alms now appear.” So the Jews 
upbraided Christ on the cross, “He trusted in God; let him deliver him now 
if he will.” Thus also, his incredulous enemies insulted David in his 
troubles, but though he was for the moment “saddened and disquieted,” he 
only reproved himself, saying, “Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and 


why dost thou disquiet me? Hope thou in God, for I will still give praise to 
him;” words we have already explained in verses 5 and 6 of this Psalm. 


PSALM 42 


THE PROPHET ASPIRETH AFTER THE TEMPLE 
AND ALTAR OF GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David, severely pressed by Saul, or tempted by demons, and having no 
human succor to fall back upon, appeals to God as a judge: “Judge me, O 
God,” for I have no one else to seek justice of but of you; “and distinguish 
my cause from the nation that is not holy;” and take cognizance of the 
charge brought against me by an unholy people. The Hebrew and the Greek 
imply, that he asks God not only to judge him, but to pronounce in his 
favor; and he further asks, “Deliver me from the unjust and deceitful man;” 
so judge my cause, that you will thereby deliver me from such men. 

2 This verse is almost the same as the ninth verse of the last chapter. The 
meaning is, as you, “O my God, art my strength,” and in you alone I trust, 
why do you seem “to have cast me off;” and I, thus cast off, “go sorrowful,” 
“whilst the enemy afflicteth me?” a friendly mode of expostulation, arising 
from his thorough confidence in God, in which he complains of God’s 
allowing him to be so punished as if he had “cast him off” entirely. 

3 This verse proves what a spiritual man was David, and that he was 
more concerned for his delivery from mortal sin and the loss of eternal life, 
than from any temporal troubles. For he says, “Send forth thy light and thy 
truth;” grant me the light of thy grace and thy mercy, thy truth, and thy 
faithfulness, “for they will conduct me” in my perilous pilgrimage, and 
“bring me unto thy holy hill,” the heavenly Jerusalem, “and into thy 
tabernacles,” into thine own house, where there are “many mansions” and 
many tabernacles for thy elect. 

4 He tells us what he will do when he gets to the “holy hill,” just what all 
the others in possession of God’s house are doing, offering God their 


sacrifice of praise, as David says in Psalm 83, “Blessed are they that dwell 
in thy house, O Lord, they will praise thee forever and ever.” “I will go in to 
the altar of God” to offer up the sacrifice of praise; for the moment any one 
enters that house he becomes a priest, as we can infer from Apoc. 5, “Thou 
has made us to our God a kingdom and priests.” And I will not only go to 
thy altar, but I will go in to “God himself;’ I will appear before him as if I 
were brought into his most private apartment; “to God who giveth joy to my 
youth,” to the youth just acquired by me. For in heaven “our youth, like that 
of the eagle, shall be renewed;” and the Apostle says, Ephes. 4, “Till we all 
meet unto a perfect man unto the measure of the age of the fullness of 
Christ.” 

5—6 He tells more clearly what sacrifice he means to offer at the altar of 
God, when he shall have come into the tabernacle not made by hands, the 
eternal one in heaven. “I will give praise to thee on the harp;” I will praise 
thee by acknowledging thy mercies, thy justice, and all thy wonderful 
works, which praise shall not be confined to my lips, for my harp shall join 
them. The harp is figuratively introduced as an instrument in recording 
God’s praises, as in Apoc. 5, “Having each of them harps in their hands,” 
and in chap. 14, “And the voice I heard was that of harpers playing on their 
harps.” The remaining part of these has been explained in the latter end of 
the previous Psalm. 


PSALM 43 


THE CHURCH COMMEMORATES FORMER 
FAVORS, AND PRESENT AFFLICTIONS: 
UNDER WHICH SHE PRAYS FOR SUCCOR 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 God’s people under persecution, and groaning in affliction, brings to his 
recollection the wonderful things God was wont to do for the defense of his 
faithful, and wonders how he now seems to have deserted them, thereby 
hoping to move him to mercy. “O God,” says the prophet, speaking in the 
person of the Church, or the martyrs of both Testaments, “we have heard 
with our ears,” he might have said “we have heard,” simply, but he adds, 
“with our ears,” to express the greater certainty. St. John, in the beginning 
of his first epistle, uses the same language, “What we have seen with our 
eyes, and our hands have handled,” when he might have said, “we have 
seen and handled;” but such phrases, somehow, strengthen the assertions. 
They say, then, when they heard it, “Our fathers have declared to us.” It was 
not by vague rumor, or from people we did not know, that we heard it, but 
from our fathers; men worthy of belief, who never could have deceived us, 
“they declared to us.” What did they hear or learn from them? “The work 
thou hast wrought in their days, and in the days of old.” Our fathers told us 
not only of the wonderful works you did in their own times, but in the times 
of their fathers before them. 

2 Descending to particulars, he instances one of the wonderful works 
God did for his faithful in the days of their fathers, “Thy hand destroyed the 
Gentiles;” you scattered, and destroyed, and expelled from the land of 
promise the Chananeans and Jebuseans that dwelt therein, “and thou 
planted them;” you established our fathers in their place; “Thou didst afflict 


the people and cast them out;” you harassed them in various grievous 
battles, until you finally rooted and “cast them out” of the land of promise. 
From this passage we can infer that what he said in the first verse, “Our 
fathers have declared to us the work thou hast wrought in their days,” does 
not refer to one particular date or epoch, but to a succession of events. 
Because the things recorded here happened in the time of Moses and Josue, 
who could not possibly have stated these matters to the Machabees, nor to 
the Apostles, nor even to David himself, but that those facts were handed 
down from one generation to another. “Thou planted them,” a highly 
figurative expression, implying that the Hebrews were as firmly fixed and 
rooted in the land of promise as if they had grown there, and that it would 
be as difficult to expel them as it would be to tear up a tree from its roots. 
Trees, also, once planted, not only grow and get firmly fixed in the earth, 
but they also increase and multiply, as David himself, in a beautiful 
metaphor, expresses it in Psalm 79, “Thou planted the roots thereof and it 
filled the land, the shadow of it covered the hills, and the branches thereof 
the cedars of God.” 

3 He proves what he stated in the previous verse. “For they got not the 
possession of the land by their own sword;” that is to say, our fathers, it is 
true, in the days of Moses and Josue, fought with the Chananeans, but, had 
you not been their “helper and protector,” they would not only have failed 
in getting possession of the country, but they would not have been able to 
escape with their lives from the enemy, by reason of their being fewer in 
number, less skilled in war, and having fortified cities to oppose them. It 
was not, then, by their swords, or by their arms, that they got hold of the 
land of promise, “but thy right hand, and thy arm, and the light of thy 
countenance,” put them in possession, and preserved them in their battles 
with the Chananeans, from death or captivity; and all this, “because thou 
wast pleased with them;” all this was the consequence, not of their virtues 
or merits, but of your having freely chosen them to be your people. The 
truth of all this is evident from Josue 6, where we read that at the mere 
shout of the children of Israel, the walls of Jericho tumbled teetotally to the 
ground; and in chap. 10, where we read that while Josue was fighting, that 
God discharged a shower of hailstones on the enemy; and the Scripture 
says, “that many more mere killed with the hailstones, than were slain by 
the swords of the children of Israel.” 


4 God’s people now expresses its admiration, saying, “Thou art thyself 
my king and my God;” you that assisted and protected our fathers by reason 
of being their king and their God, you are our God and our king too; the 
very same “who commandest the saving of Jacob;” you who were wont to 
save your people, called after Jacob. “Who commandest;” who savest your 
people, not by fighting for them, or helping them, as one king would 
another; but by a simple word, by a simple command. 

5 He now shows that not only is God the same that he was in the days of 
their fathers, but that the people too are the same; and that they have the 
hope in God that their fathers had; and is, therefore, astonished how the 
same God can deal so differently with the same people; how he could bring 
them off conquerors on every occasion, and now permit them to be subdued 
and conquered. “Through thee we will push down our enemies with the 
horn;” we, too, if you help and protect us, will equally subdue our enemies; 
“and through thy name we will despise them that rise up against us;” once 
we invoke your name we will have no fear of the enemy, and will make 
little of any attempt of theirs upon us. “We will push down our enemies 
with the horn,” is a metaphor, taken from the bull, who uses his horns to 
strike down everything in his way; so we, relying on thy power, will break 
down every obstacle, and demolish all our enemies with the same ease and 
facility that the bull beats down everything before him. 

6 He goes on with the resemblance between the past and present people 
of God. As they got not possession of the land by the sword, so I and my 
people “will not trust in my bow;” will not rely on our arms or our strength; 
“neither shall my sword save me;” I know and feel, that if we conquer, it 
will not be by our swords, but through your help. 

7 He now explains the expression, “my sword shall not save me,” by 
saying, “but thou hast saved us from those that afflict us;” that is, I 
acknowledge my safety is not owing to my own strength, because, as often 
as I have been rescued from any danger, you “have saved us from those that 
afflict us;” and “put to shame;” so protecting us as to frustrate their designs, 
and cause them to retire in confusion “that hate us;” our enemies who 
sought to destroy us. 

8 He infers from the foregoing, that God’s people, whenever they shall be 
delivered from any tribulation, will thank God for it, and give him the 
whole glory thereof. “In God shall we glory in him all the day long.” We 


won’t glory in ourselves, but we will always glory in God who delivered us; 
“and in thy name,” and in the name of the Lord we will praise and glorify 
him forever. 

9 The stricken people now begin to complain; they are astonished! “But 
now!” you, who so favored and cherished us, “hast cast us off, and put us to 
shame.” In the days of Antiochus, to be called a Jew was a disgrace; under 
the Roman emperors, the name of a Christian was stamped with infamy, 
and the faithful seemed to have been abandoned by God. “And thou, O 
God, wilt not go out with our armies.” If we want to repel the incursions of 
our enemies, you, who always led us to the fight, will not now accompany 
us, to fight for your people. 

10 The persecution continued. “Thou hast made us turn our back to our 
enemies.” We that were in the van, have been thrown back into the rear; 
obliged to follow our enemies as so many captives. And our enemies “that 
hated us,” used their own discretion, and “plundered for themselves,” 
converted everything to their own use. 

11 A beautiful description of the sufferings of the martyrs. You let us be 
slaughtered as if we were so many sheep, who are daily killed in great 
numbers, without being able to offer the slightest resistance. “Thou hast 
scattered us amongst the nations,” those who were not slaughtered, were 
dispersed all over the world; as has been the case with many of the saints. 

12 He alludes to another description of punishment to which the martyrs 
were subjected, as if they were the vilest of slaves; they were employed in 
cutting marble, or attending cattle, or obliged to combat with wild beasts in 
the theatres, for the amusement of the people. “Thou hast sold thy people 
for no price;” you have handed them over to their enemies, and got nothing 
in return, “and there was no reckoning in the exchange of them.” What you 
got in return for them was so small that it was not worth counting. 

13 In addition to the corporal punishments, they were scoffed at and 
derided. God having suffered them to be visited by so many temporal 
calamities, all the neighbors around them began to scoff at and deride them. 

14 When the gentiles wished to express anything very odious or baleful, 
they would compare it to us; and the people not only spoke in such terms of 
us, but they shook their heads at us, in hatred and derision. 

15-16 He now describes the effect of his being so derided and jeered at; 
it quite confused and confounded him. During the whole of my persecution 


”) 


“my shame was before me;” it was always staring me in the face, and 
encompassing me all round like a veil and all this confusion was caused by 
“the voice of him that reproacheth and detracteth me;” by those who called 
me a fool for worshipping one that had been crucified; and an impious 
person for not worshipping the gods; falsely reproaching me with 
infanticide, incest, and similar crimes; and he explains who these were that 
so charged him when he adds, “at the face of the enemy and the 
persecutor,” all done by his enemies. Such confusion and shame, however, 
would not appear to apply to the holy martyrs, when it is written, “he that 
shall be ashamed of me, the Son of man will be ashamed of him when he 
shall come in his majesty and that of his Father,” Luke 9; and again, “He 
that shall acknowledge me before men, the Son of man will acknowledge 
him when he shall come with his holy Angels in the glory of his father.” 
The Lord does not prohibit shame and confusion when it does not prevent 
the acknowledgment of, or adherence to the truth. He censures those only 
who are so overcome by shame as not only not to acknowledge Christ, but 
even to deny him; and the following verse proves that it is not of such 
persons he speaks here. 

17 Having related the favors of the Almighty to the fathers of old, and his 
desertion and abandonment of them in latter times, the prophet, speaking in 
their person, asserts that their sins cannot be alleged as a cause for treatment 
so different, and says, “All these things have come upon us,” we have 
suffered all these persecutions and troubles; and, however, “we have not 
forgotten thee,” we have not forsaken you to worship other gods. The term, 
“forgetting God,” is not infrequently applied to idolatry in the Scripture, as 
in Psalm 105, “They changed their glory into the likeness of a calf that 
eateth grass. They forgot God who saved them, who had done great things 
in Egypt;” and in Deuteronomy 32,” They sacrificed to devils and not to 
God. Thou hast forsaken the God that begot thee, and hast forgotten, the 
Lord that created thee;” and in this very Psalm, “if we have forgotten the 
name of our God, and if we have spread forth our hands to a strange god.” 
They then insist that they did not worship any other god; and, therefore, 
they say, “We have not forgotten thee, and we have not done wickedly in 
thy Covenant;” that is to say, we have not only not acknowledged other 
gods in forgetfulness of you, but we have not even “done wickedly in thy 
covenant,” the covenant you struck with us for our observance on Mount 


Sinai. And thus they protest that they neither deserted God, nor transgressed 
his law. 

18 They repeat the same, in different terms, to establish their innocence 
more fully; for they say, when we did go with you we did so cordially, we 
neither turned back nor deserted you. 

19 The latter part of this verse should be read first, thus, “The shadow of 
death hath covered us, for thou hast humbled us in the place of affliction,” 
which means that we have been immersed in the depth of miseries. 

20—21 They now prove, by the testimony of God himself, that they did 
not forget him, as they already stated; for they say, “If we have forgotten the 
name of our God, and if we have spread forth our hands to a strange god,” 
that is, to pray to him, “shall not God search out these things?” Most 
certainly he will, and find out all, “for he knoweth the secrets of the heart.” 
He will certainly find out that we did not forget his name, “because for thy 
sake we are killed all the day long.” They conclude by asking God to put an 
end to the persecution, because they are daily put to death and tormented by 
reason of their adherence to him; “We are counted as sheep for the 
slaughter,” butchered every day like so many sheep, who are incapable of 
offering any resistance. 

22 While your business is thus being done, and your servants are 
suffering so much in doing it, why are you silent, as if you were asleep, and 
were not cognizant of it? “Arise from sleep;” act as they do who rise from 
their sleep, and begin to see what they did not see before; “arise” to help us, 
“and cast us not off” from your favor “to the end,” to the consummation, 
until, through your assistance, there shall be an end to the persecution. St. 
Paul alludes to this passage in Rom. 8, where he says, “Who then shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation? or distress? or 
famine? or nakedness? or danger? or persecutions? or the sword? As it is 
written: For thy sake we are put to death; we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter.” 

23 He goes on with the same prayer, using two other metaphors. He drew 
one from sheep in the preceding verse, and now he takes one from the 
aversion of God’s face; and the other from his forgetfulness; neither of 
which can, properly, be applied to God. God, however, is said to turn away 
his face, as if he did not see our wretchedness, when he does not help us; 


and he is also said to forget when he does not succor the needy and the 
troubled, as if he altogether forgot them. 

24 Continuing the same prayer, and knowing that the prayer of the 
humble is most grateful to God, he now says, that he has humbled himself 
to such a degree, that he can humble himself no more. He who prays while 
he stands, can humble himself by kneeling; and he who prays in that 
position, can humble himself still more by prostration; but when once so 
humbled, he can go no further. Now, one can be humbled in mind and body 
even to the earth: in mind, if he truly reflect, and understand, and 
acknowledge that he is mere dust, in the language of Abraham, who said, “I 
will speak to my Lord, I, who am but dust and ashes:” in his body, if he 
prays prostrate on the earth, as Matthew and Mark relate of our Lord. If 
Luke says he prayed on that occasion, on his knees, it only shows that he 
began the prayer on his knees, and concluded it in a prostrate position. The 
petitioners here pray in both positions, for they say, “For our soul is 
humbled down to the dust; our belly cleaveth to the earth.” Acknowledging 
ourselves to be dust, our bellies in prostration have adhered to the earth, 
while he prayed in that position. 

25 He now adds the last and most efficacious reason for moving God to 
deal mercifully with his people; and that is, to save his name from further 
blasphemy. “Arise, and help, us,” in this our trouble; “and redeem us;” that 
is, deliver us, “for thy name’s sake;” that it may no longer be blasphemed, 
but glorified; and, as “thou hast sold thy people for no price,” redeem them 
now without any price; not for our deserts, but “for thy name’s sake;” 
through your mercy and kindness. For the better understanding of this, we 
will now discuss a few points that naturally present themselves to the 
reader. The first is, how it happens that the speakers in this Psalm complain 
of being punished, without having in anywise offended; while other saints 
generally attribute their persecutions to their own sins. Daniel, for instance, 
speaking of the captivity in Babylon, says: “We have sinned, we have 
committed iniquity, we have done wickedly, and have revolted; and we 
have gone aside from thy commandments and thy judgments.” And the 
three holy children thrown into the fiery furnace, from which they were 
miraculously delivered by God, confess to him as follows: “For thou hast 
executed true judgments in all the things that thou hast brought upon us and 
upon Jerusalem the holy city; for we have sinned, and committed iniquity, 


departing from thee; and we have trespassed in all things.” Such also is the 
language of the Machabees: “For we suffer thus for our sins.” The answer 
is, that God suffers his people to be persecuted by reason of their sins; but 
the inspired writers and speakers use different language, and different forms 
of speech. Sometimes they assume the person of the more infirm members, 
(“for we are one body, and members one of another,”) and charge 
themselves with the sins of their brethren, just as the tongue would charge 
itself for sins committed by the other members. Sometimes they speak in 
the person of the saints and of the perfect, who suffer grievously in the 
common persecution caused by the sins of others. Thus the Scriptures do 
not contradict each other, for Daniel and the Machabees spoke in the person 
of the infirm members; the persons speaking in this Psalm do it in their own 
proper, holy, and sanctified persons. The second question. When God 
persecutes the wicked, why does he punish the innocent along with them? 
The answer is: when the innocent so suffer, they are not persecuted, but 
tried; and God wishes, by a severe trial, as if by “the fire of the fining pot,” 
or “the fan of the floor,” so to purge his Church, and to make it appear who 
are the true, who are the false believers, who the gold, who the brass, who 
the grain, who the chaff; as the Apostle says, Rom. 5, “Patience worketh 
trial;” and in Wisdom 3, we read, “God hath tried them, and found them 
worthy of himself; as gold in the furnace he hath proved them.” Question 
the third. Why, then, do the saints complain of persecution, and pray for a 
speedy termination of it? We are ordered to endure tribulation, not to love 
it; and nobody loves what he is merely bound to tolerate, though he may 
love the act of toleration; for though he may rejoice in the toleration of any 
thing, he would prefer not being called upon to tolerate it. With that, 
persecutions and temptations are dangerous, and the victory over them 
being uncertain, the saints must not be too confident, or rely too much on 
their own strength. A fourth question. Why does God sometimes pour down 
so many favors on his people, and enable them to master their enemies; and 
at other times deprive them of all such favors, and allow them to be 
subdued and conquered by their enemies? To let all see that the gifts of 
Providence come from himself alone, and not from the evil spirits, or by 
chance. He, then, gives these gifts to his friends when he deems it 
expedient; but, for fear they may cling to or adhere to them, and take up 


with a stable for a house, with an exile for their country, he often takes them 
from them, as we have explained at length in the beginning of Psalm 41. 


PSALM 44 


THE EXCELLENCE OF CHRIST’S KINGDOM 
AND THE ENDOWMENTS OF HIS CHURCH 


EXPLANATION OF THE THE PSALM 


1 This verse forms a preface to the rest of the Psalm. In it the prophet tells 
us that the whole proceeded from the mere inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
without any cooperation on his part. For, though the whole of the holy 
Scripture is the word of God, and dictated by the Holy Spirit, there is, 
however, a great difference between the prophecies therein and the 
historical part, or the epistles. In the prophecies, the holy writers exercised 
neither their reflection, nor their memory, nor their reasoning powers; but 
they, simply, either wrote or spoke what God dictated to them, as Baruch 
testifies of Jeremias, when he said, “With his mouth he pronounced all these 
words, as if he were reading to me.” But when the sacred writers undertook 
a history, or an epistle, God inspired them with the desire to write, and so 
directed them, that they should write correctly, and without any errors, but 
yet in such manner as to oblige them, at the same time, to exercise their 
own memory and genius, in recording such transactions, and in digesting 
the order and the manner of so writing, as the author of the Machabees 
testifies in chap. 2. of the Second Book, worth reading, but too long to 
quote here. David, then, when he chanted God’s praises in the Psalms, or 
deplored his own calamities, or that of his people, drew upon his memory 
and his talents, and did not compose without some trouble; but when he 
comes to prophesy, as he does in this Psalm, he claims no part whatever 
therein beyond the mere service of his pen or of his tongue. Such is the 
essence of this preface, which was more clearly put by him in 2 Kings 23, 
where he says, “The Spirit of the Lord hath spoken by me, and his word by 
my tongue.” He, therefore, says, “my heart hath uttered a good word;” that 


is, my mind, from the fullness and abundance of the divine light and 
heavenly revelations, has given to men this Psalm, containing “a good 
word;” that is, a most grateful and saving word to all mankind. To 
understand the passage fully, we must go into details. First, observe the 
word the prophet uses, “hath uttered,” which, if translated literally, would 
have been, “belched up,” to show that this Psalm was not composed by him, 
nor left to his discretion; but, like wind that is involuntarily cast off the 
stomach, that he was obliged to give it out whether he would or not. 
Secondly, the prophet wished to express that he was not giving out all that 
God had revealed to him, but only a part; for, though belching is a sign of 
repletion, it is small in itself; for the prophets see many things, “of which it 
is not lawful for man to speak;” and, therefore, Isaias said, “My secret to 
myself;” and those who have had revelations from God, confess that they 
could not find words to express what they saw; and hence, perhaps, the 
prophet says, “my heart hath uttered a good word;” not good words, in the 
plural number. Thirdly, the Psalm is called a “good word,” because it does 
not predict any misfortune, such as the sacking of the city, or the captivity 
of the people, as the other prophecies do; but, on the contrary, all that is 
favorable and pleasant, and likely to bring great joy and gladness. Fourthly, 
in describing the emanation of this “good word” from the heart of David, he 
has regard to the production of the word eternal, and seeks to take us by the 
hand to lead us to understand the generation of the divine word, produced, 
not as sons are ordinarily produced, by generation, nor by election, nor 
chosen from a number of sons; but born of his father, the word of his mind, 
his only word, and, therefore, supremely excellent and good; so that the 
expression, “good word,” may be peculiarly applied to him. “I speak my 
works to the king.” Some will have these words to mean, I confess my sins 
to God; or, I speak those verses of the king; or, I dedicate my work to the 
king; or, I address the king; which explanations I won’t condemn; but the 
one I offer will agree better, I think, with what went before and what 
follows; for, in my opinion, this second sentence of the verse is only an 
explanation of the first part, and assigns a reason for his having said, “My 
heart hath uttered a good word;” just as if he said, I simply attribute all my 
acts to my king, who is God, and claim nothing for myself; therefore, I have 
not said, I have written this Psalm; but, “my heart hath uttered a good 
word;” because the thing did not proceed from me, but from the fullness of 


my illumination; which he explains more clearly in the next sentence, 
where he says, “My tongue is the pen of a scrivener that writeth swiftly;” 
that means, my tongue has certainly produced this Psalm, but not as my 
tongue, nor as a member of my body that is moved at my pleasure; but as 
the pen of the Holy Ghost, as if of a “scrivener that writeth swiftly.” He 
says, (observe) that his tongue is the pen of a scrivener that writeth swiftly, 
and not the tongue of a spirit that speaketh swiftly; because he means to 
show that his tongue was like a pen, a mere instrument in announcing the 
prophecy, and not part of a whole, like the members of the body; “that 
writeth swiftly,” to give us to understand that the Holy Ghost needs no time 
to consider what, how, and when matters are to be written; for they only 
write slowly who require to consider what they are to write, and how they 
will give expression to their ideas. 

2 He now commences the praises of Christ, praising him, first, for his 
beauty; secondly, for his eloquence; as well as for his strength and vigor; 
thirdly, for the qualities of his mind; lastly, for his royal dignity and power, 
to which he adds his external beauties, such as the grandeur of his palaces 
and robes. He begins with beauty, for he is describing a spouse; and, as 
regards a spouse, eloquence takes precedence of beauty, strength of 
eloquence, virtue of strength, and divinity of virtues; and, therefore, he 
says, “Thou art beautiful above the sons of men.” The sentence, though, 
seems abrupt and obscure, when he does not say who is that beautiful 
person; but, as we remarked before, his reason for beginning with, “my 
heart hath uttered a good word,” to let us see that he only uttered some of 
what he saw, and not the entire; and thus the meaning is, No wonder, Christ, 
thou shouldst be called beloved, for “thou art beautiful above the sons of 
men.” Observe, he says, “above the sons of men;” not above the Angels, 
because God the Son did not become an Angel, but man; as if he said, You, 
my beloved, art man, but “beautiful above the sons of men;” and so he was; 
for, as regards his divinity, his beauty was boundless; as regards the 
qualities of his soul, he was more beautiful than any created spirit; and as 
regards the beauty of his glorified body, “it is more beautiful than the sun;” 
and “the sun and moon admire his beauty.” Next comes, “grace is poured 
abroad in thy lips,” an encomium derived from the graces of his language, 
thereby adding to that derived from his beauty; and he says, “it is poured 
abroad in thy lips,” to show that the beauty of Christ’s language was natural 


and permanent, and not acquired by study or practice; for we read in the 
Gospel, Luke 4, “And they wondered at the words of grace that proceeded 
from his mouth;” and, in John 7, “never did man speak like this man.” 
Saints Peter, Andrew, James, John, Philip, and especially Saint Matthew, 
felt the force of his words, the secret power in them that caused them, by a 
simple call, to abandon their all, and follow him. What is more wonderful! 
the sea, the winds, fevers and diseases, nay, even the very dead, felt the 
power of his voice; which, after all, must appear no great wonder, when we 
consider that it was the divine and substantial word that spoke in his 
sweetest and most effective accents, in the flesh he had assumed; “therefore 
hath God blessed thee forever.” No wonder you should “be beautiful,” and 
that “grace should be on thy lips,” because “God hath blessed thee forever.” 

3 From the praise of his beauty and his eloquence, he now comes to extol 
his bravery; and, by a figure of speech, instead of telling us in what his 
bravery consists, he calls upon him to “Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O 
thou most mighty;” as much as to say, Come, beloved of God, who art not 
only most beautiful and graceful, but also most valiant and brave; come, put 
on thy armor; come, and deliver your people; and he tells us in the 
following verse what sort of armor he means, saying: 

4 The words, “With thy comeliness and thy beauty,” may be connected 
with the preceding verse, and the reading would be, “Gird thy sword upon 
thy thigh, in thy comeliness and thy beauty;” or they can be connected with 
what follows; thus, “With thy comeliness and thy beauty set out, proceed 
prosperously, and reign;” but, in either reading, the meaning is the same; 
namely, that Christ has no other arms but “his beauty and his comeliness.” 
To understand which we must remember, that true and perfect beauty, as St. 
Augustine says, is the beauty of the soul that never stales, and pleases the 
eyes not only of men, but even of Angels, aye, even of God, who cannot be 
deceived. For, as ordinary beauty depends on a certain proportion of limb, 
and softness of complexion; thus the beauty of the soul is made up of 
justice, which is tantamount to the proportion of limb; and wisdom, which 
represents beauty of complexion; for it shines like light, or rather, as we 
read in Wisdom 7, “being compared with the light she is found before it.” 
The soul, then, that is guided in its will by justice, and in its understanding 
by wisdom, is truly beautiful. For these two qualifications make it so, and 
through them most dear to God; and are, at the same time, the most 


powerful weapons that Christ used in conquering the devil. For Christ 
contended with the devil, not through his omnipotence, as he might have 
done, but through his wisdom and his justice; subduing his craft by the one, 
and his malice by the other. The devil, by his craft, prompted the first man 
to anger God by his disobedience; and thereby to deprive God of the honor 
due to him, and all mankind of eternal life; uniting malice with his 
craftiness, and prompted thereto, moreover, by envy, seeing the place from 
which he had fallen was destined for man; but the wisdom of Christ was 
more than a match for such craft, because, by the obedience he, as man, 
tendered to God, he gave much greater honor to him than he had lost by the 
disobedience of Adam; and by the same obedience secured a much greater 
share of glory for the human race than they would have enjoyed, had Adam 
not fallen. With that, Christ, by his love, (which is the essence of true and 
perfect justice,) conquered the envy and malice of the devil, for he loved 
even his enemies, prayed on the very cross for his persecutors, chose to 
suffer and to die, in order to reconcile his enemies to God, and to make 
them from being enemies, his friends, brethren, and coheirs; and all that is 
conveyed in the expression, “in thy comeliness and thy beauty;” that is to 
say, in the comeliness of thy wisdom, and the beauty of thy justice, guided 
and armed with the sword, and the bow set out, proceed prosperously and 
reign; which means, advance in battle against the devil, prosper in the fight, 
and after having conquered and subdued the prince of this world, take 
possession of your kingdom, that you may forever after rule in the heart of 
man, through faith and love. “Because of truth and meekness and justice, 
and thy right hand shall conduct thee wonderfully.” He tells us why Christ 
should reign, and that is because he has the qualities that belong to a king, 
truth, meekness, and justice, from which we learn, that a king should be 
truthful and faithful to what he says, and just in what he does; which 
attributes are applied to God himself, in Psalm 144, “The Lord is faithful in 
all his words, and holy in all his works;” but, as there is a certain roughness 
or severity consequent on all justice, and is like a blemish on it, with 
Christ’s justice, which is most perfect, he couples meekness. For Christ is 
meekly just, judging, to be sure, with the strictest justice, but without 
harshness, or moroseness, conciliating instead of repelling those whom he 
judges. “And thy right hand shall conduct thee wonderfully.” By governing 
in such temper you will see your kingdom increase to a wonderful extent, 


and you will need no external aids, for your own “right hand,” your own 
strength and bravery will suffice “to thee wonderfully,” and so extend your 
kingdom until you shall have “put all your enemies under your footstool.” 

5 He tells us how the right hand of Christ will conduct him so 
wonderfully in extending his kingdom, because “the arrows” that you will 
let fly at them “are sharp,” and will, therefore, penetrate “into the hearts of 
the king’s enemies;” your enemies will fall before you, and will be subdued 
by you. The arrows here signify the word of God, or the preaching of his 
word, for such are the instruments Christ generally uses in extending his 
kingdom; hence, he says in Psalm 2, “But I am appointed king by him over 
Sion his holy mountain, preaching his commandment” The word of God is 
called a sword, an arrow, a mallet, and various other instruments, for it has 
some similarity to them all. It is called a sharp arrow, for it wonderfully 
sinks into the heart of man, much deeper than the words of the most 
eloquent orator, as the Apostle, Heb. 4, says, “for the word of God is living 
and effectual; and more penetrating than any two edged sword.” The words, 
“under thee shall people fall,” should be read as if in a parenthesis; and they 
will only fall, and not be killed; they will only die to sin that they may live 
to justice; that they may be subject to Christ, to be subject to whom is to 
reign. 

6 He now comes to the supreme dignity of the Messiah, openly calls him 
God, and declares his throne will be everlasting. This passage is quoted by 
St. Paul to the Hebrews, to prove that Christ is as much above the Angels, 
as is a master over his servant; or the Creator above the creature. He then, 
says, “Thy throne, O (Christ) God,” will not be a transient one, as was that 
of David, or Solomon, but will flourish “forever and ever.” 

7 This verse may be interpreted in two ways, according to the force we 
put upon the word “therefore” in it. It may signify the effect produced, and 
the meaning would be, As you have loved justice and hated iniquity, by 
being “obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross,” therefore God 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness, that glorified thee, “and gave thee a 
name that is above every name, that at thy name every knee should bend, of 
those that are in heaven, on earth, and in hell.” Such glorification is 
properly styled “the unction of gladness;” because it puts an end to all pain 
and sorrow; “above thy fellows,” has its own signification; for, though the 
Angels have been, and men will be, glorified, nobody ever was, or will be, 


exalted to the right hand of the Father; and nobody ever got, or will get, a 
name above every name, with the exception of Christ, who is the head of 
men and Angels, and is at the same time God and man. In the second 
exposition, the word “therefore” is taken to signify the cause, and the 
meaning would be: you loved justice and hated iniquity, because God 
anointed you with the oil of spiritual grace in a much more copious manner 
than he gave it to any one else; and hence it arose that your graces were 
boundless, while all others got it in a limited manner, and only through you. 
Such is the explanation of St. Augustine, who calls our attention to the 
repetition of the word of God in this verse, and says, the first is the 
vocative, the second the nominative case, making the meaning to be, O 
Christ God! God your Father has anointed thee with the oil of gladness. The 
anointing, of course, applies only to his human nature. 

8-9 A very difficult and obscure passage. The words need first to be 
explained. Myrrh is a well known bitter aromatic perfume. Stacte is a 
genuine term for a drop of anything, but seems to represent aloes here, 
which is also a bitter, but odoriferous gum, but different from myrrh; for we 
read in the Gospel, of Nicodemus having bought a hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes for the embalmment of Christ. Cassia is the bark of a tree, 
highly aromatic also. By houses of ivory are meant sumptuous palaces, 
whose walls are inlaid or covered with ivory; just as Nero’s house was 
called golden, and the gates of Constantinople the golden gates, not because 
they were solid gold, but from the profusion of gilding on them; and thus is 
interpreted the expression in 3 Kings 22, “The ivory house built by Achab;” 
and, in Amos 3, “The ivory houses will be ruined.” The expression 
“daughters of kings,” means the multitudes of various kingdoms; for the 
holy Scriptures most commonly use the expression, daughter of Jerusalem, 
daughter of Babylon, daughter of the Assyrians, of Tyre, to designate the 
people of those places; or the words may be taken literally to mean 
daughters of princes; that is, holy, exalted souls, for the whole sentence is 
figurative. To come now to the meaning. These aromatic substances 
represent the gifts of the Holy Ghost, who diffuses a wonderful odor of 
sanctity; and the prophet having in the previous verse spoken of the unction 
of Christ, when he said, “therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee,” he 
now very properly introduces the myrrh, aloes, and cassia, in explanation of 
the beautiful odors consequent on such anointing, of which St. Paul speaks, 


2 Cor. 2, when he says, “For we are unto God the good odor of Christ.” And 
as Christ, in his passion, especially exhaled the strongest odors of virtue, of 
resolute patience, of humble obedience, and ardent love, he, therefore, 
brings in myrrh, bitter, but odoriferous, to represent patience; aloes, also 
bitter, though aromatic, to represent humility and obedience: of which St. 
Paul says,”He humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death;” and, 
finally, cassia, warm and odoriferous, to represent that most ardent love that 
caused him to pray even for his persecutors, while they were nailing him to 
the cross. All these aromas flowed “from the garments and the ivory 
houses” of Christ. The “garments” mean Christ’s humanity, that covered his 
divinity, as it were, with a garment or a veil; and the “ivory houses” 
represent the same humanity, which, like a fair temple of ivory, afforded a 
residence to the divinity. It is not unusual in the Scriptures to call our 
human nature by the name of garment and house; thus, in 2 Cor. 5, he unites 
them when he says, “For we know if our earthly house of this habitation be 
dissolved, that we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in heaven. For in this also we groan, desiring to be clothed over with 
our habitation, which is from heaven, yet so that we may be found clothed, 
not naked. For we also who are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: 
because we would not be unclothed, but clothed over; that what is mortal 
may be swallowed up by life.” Here we have this mortal body of ours called 
a house and a tabernacle, as also a garment, with which “we would not be 
unclothed, but clothed;” and the heavenly house, in turn, a garment and a 
habitation. So with the human nature of Christ, that diffused such sweet 
odors of the virtues, it may be called a garment, and a house of ivory at the 
Same time; unless one may wish to refer the garment to his soul, and the 
house of ivory to his body, which Christ himself seems to have had in view 
when he said to the Jews, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
build it up again.” The word “ivory houses,” being in the plural number, is 
an objection of no great value, for the prophet calls it a noun of multitude; 
just as we call a large establishment the buildings, though there, in reality, is 
only one object before our mind. “Out of which the daughters of kings have 
delighted thee in thy glory;” that is, from which perfumes, exhaling from 
the vestments and ivory houses of thy humanity; “the daughters of kings;” 
whether it means the royal and exalted souls, or multitudes of people from 
various kingdoms; “have delighted thee,” as they “ran after thee to the odor 


of thy ointments.” For Christ is greatly delighted when he sees multitudes 
of the saints, attracted by his odors, running after them; and, in fact, any 
one, once they get but the slightest scent of such odors as flow from the 
patience, humility, and love of Christ, cannot be prevented from running 
after them, and will endure any amount of torments sooner than suffer 
themselves to be separated from him, exclaiming, with the Apostle, “Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ?” And in this respect do the 
daughters of kings, when they run after the odor of his ointments, especially 
delight our Lord, because they do it to honor him, with a pure intention of 
glorifying him. The martyrs glorified God wonderfully when, by their 
sufferings, they ran after their master, to which himself alluded when he 
predicted Peter’s suffering, on which the Gospel remarks, “Signifying by 
what death he should glorify God.” “The queen stood on thy right hand in 
gilded clothing, surrounded with variety.” The prophecies hitherto regarded 
the bridegroom; he now turns to the bride, by which bride, as all 
commentators allow, is meant the Church; for St. Paul to the Ephesians 5, 
lays down directly that the Church is the bride of Christ. The principal 
meaning of the passage, then, is to take the bride as designating the Church. 
Any faithful, holy soul even, may be intended by it; particularly the Blessed 
Virgin, who, together with being his mother according to the flesh, is his 
spouse according to the spirit, and holds the first place among the members 
of the Church. It is, then, most appropriately used in the festivals of the 
Blessed Virgin, and of other virgins, to whom, with great propriety, the 
Church says, “Come, spouse of Christ.” David, then, addressing Christ, 
says, “The queen stood on thy right hand.” Thy spouse, who, from the fact 
of her being so, is a queen, stood by thee, “on thy right hand,” quite close to 
thee, in the place of honor, on thy right hand, “in gilded clothing,” in 
precious garments, such as become a queen. Take up now the several 
words. The word “stood,” in the perfect, instead of the future tense, is used 
here, a practice much in use with the prophets, who see the future as if it 
had actually passed; and, as St. Chrysostom remarks, she stood, instead of 
being seated, as queens usually are, to imply her inferiority to God, for it is 
only an equal, such as the Son, that can sit with him; and, therefore, the 
Church, as well as all the heavenly powers, are always said to stand before 
God. The word, in Hebrew, implies standing firmly, as if to convey that the 


bride was so sure, safe, and firm in her position that there could be no 
possible danger of her being rejected or repudiated. 

10 He now addresses the Church herself; in terms of the most pious and 
friendly admonition. He calls her “daughter,” either because he speaks in 
the person of God the Father, or as one of the fathers of the Church. If 
applied to the Blessed Virgin, it requires no straining of expression, she 
being truly the daughter of David. “Hearken, O daughter,” hear the voice of 
your spouse, “and see,” attentively consider what you hear, “and incline thy 
ear;” humbly obey his commands, “and forget thy people and thy father’s 
house,” that you may the more freely serve your spouse, and forget the 
world and the things that belong to it, for the Church has been chosen from 
the world, and has come out from it; and though it is still in the world, it 
ought no more belong to it than does its spouse. By the world, is very 
properly understood the people who love the things of the world, which 
same world is the mansion of our old father Adam, who was driven into it 
from paradise. The word “forget” has much point in it, for it implies that we 
must cease to love the world so entirely and so completely, as if we had 
totally forgotten that we were ever in it, or that it had any existence. 

11 He assigns a reason why the bride should leave her people, and her 
father’s house, and be entirely devoted to the love of her heavenly spouse, 
and to his service, for thus “the king shall greatly desire thy beauty,” and 
wish to have thee above him. And since the principal beauty of the bride is 
interior, as will be explained in a few verses after this one, consisting in 
virtue, especially in obedience to the commandments, or in love of which 
all the commandments turn; he therefore adds, “for he is the Lord thy God;” 
that is to say, the principal reason for his so loving your beauty, which is 
based, mainly on your obedience, is, because “he is the Lord thy God.” 
Nothing is more imperatively required by the Lord from his servants, or by 
God from his creatures, than obedience. And for fear there should be any 
mistake about his being the absolute Lord and true God, he adds, “and him 
they shall adore;” that is to say, your betrothed is one with whom you 
cannot claim equality, he is only so by grace, remaining still your Lord, and 
the Lord of all creatures, who are bound to adore him. 

12 Having stated that the bridegroom would be adored, he now adds, that 
the bride too would get her share, would be honored as a queen, by presents 
and supplications. “And the daughters of Tyre with gifts, yea, all the rich 


among the people, shall entreat thy countenance;” the daughters of the 
gentiles, heretofore enemies to your Lord, will be brought under subjection 
to him, and will come to you, “and entreat your countenance,” will by your 
intercession, moving you not only by words and entreaties, but by gifts and 
presents: “all the rich among the people,” because, if the rich take up 
anything, consent or agree to it, the whole body generally follow them. 
“The daughters of Tyre,” the women of the city, meaning the whole city, but 
the women are specially named as generally having more immediate access 
to the queen, and more so than men have to the king; and as the bride here 
does not represent a single individual, but the Church, which is composed 
of men and women, so by the daughters of Tyre we understand, all the 
gentiles, be they men or women. Tyre was a great city of the gentiles, 
bounding the land of promise, and renowned for its greatness and riches, 
and is therefore made here to represent all the gentiles. “With gifts,” the 
offerings which the converted gentiles offered to build or to ornament 
churches, or to feed the poor, or for other pious purposes. “Shall entreat thy 
countenance;” some will have it, that thy countenance means the 
countenance of Christ, but the more simple explanation is, to refer to the 
Church. The expression is a Hebrew one, which signifies, to intercede for, 
or to deprecate one’s anger: thus Saul says, in 1 Kings 8, “And I have not 
appeased the face of the Lord;” and in Psalm 94, “Let us preoccupy his face 
in thanksgiving;” and in Psalm 118, “I entreated thy face with all my heart.” 
Entreating the face is an expression taken from the fact of our looking 
intently on the face of the person we seek to move, and judging from its 
expression, whether we are likely to succeed or to be refused. 

13-14 Having spoken at such length of the beauty of the bride, for fear 
any one may suppose those beauties were beauties of the person, he now 
States that all those beauties were interior, regarding the mind alone. “All 
her glory,” whether as regards her person or her costly dress, are all 
spiritual, internal, and to be looked for in the heart alone. Hence St. Peter 
admonishes the women of his time to take the bride here described, as a 
model in the decoration of their interior. “Whose adorning let it not be the 
outward plaiting of the hair, or the wearing of gold, or the putting on of 
apparel, but the hidden man of the heart, in the incorruptibility of a quiet 
and meek spirit, which is rich in the sight of God.” We are not, however, 
hence justified in censuring the external decorations of the Church, and the 


altars, on the occasion of administering the sacraments, and on great 
festivals, for question is here, not of material edifices, but of men, who are 
the people of God, and members of Christ, whose principal ornament and 
decorations should consist in their virtues; from which virtues, however, 
good works ought to spring, “that those who see them, may glorify our 
Father who is in heaven,” as our Savior says. The “golden borders” most 
appositely represent charity, which is compared to gold, as being the most 
precious and valuable of all the virtues. We have already explained the 
variegated vestment, for which vestment the Apostle seems to speak, when 
he says, “Put ye on the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, 
patience. After her shall virgins be brought to the king.” Though there is 
only one spouse of Christ, one only beloved by him, the universal Church, 
there are a certain portion specially beloved by him, enjoy certain 
prerogatives; and they are those who have dedicated their virginity to God, 
in the hope of being better able to please him; of whom the Apostle says, 
“He that is without a wife, is solicitous for the things that belong to the 
Lord, how he may please God. But he that is with a wife, is solicitous for 
the things of the world, how he may please his wife: and he is divided. And 
the unmarried woman and the virgin thinketh on the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in body and spirit. But she that is married thinketh on 
the things of the world, how she may please her husband.” Of such the 
prophet now speaks, and in these verses extols that virginity so precious in 
the sight of Christ, the virgin “who feedeth among the lilies.” After her shall 
virgins be brought to the king. “Next to his principal bride, the Church, 
Shall rank all those celestial brides who have consecrated their virginity to 
God.” Her neighbors shall be brought to thee; that is, the only virgins that 
shall be introduced will be those that were neighbors to thee, by reason of 
acknowledging thy true Church. 

15 He informs us of the joy consequent on such a number of nuptial 
feasts. The virgins will be “brought with gladness and rejoicing,” 
introduced to the nuptial feast, amidst the great joy and applause of the 
whole heavenly Jerusalem. He, perhaps, here alludes to the canticle which 
virgins alone were entitled to sing there. “And they sung as it were a new 
canticle before the throne, and before the four living creatures and the 
ancients; and no man could say the canticle, but those hundred forty-four 
thousand who were purchased from the earth. These are they who were not 


defiled with women, for they are virgins. These follow the lamb, 
whithersoever he goeth.” Happy souls that follow the lamb in his virginal 
path, and in joy and gladness chant that new canticle, unknown to the 
fathers of old, and which can be chanted by none other than themselves, and 
in such jubilation will be introduced to the celestial tabernacle, which may 
be called a palace from its magnificence, and a temple from its holiness. 

16 Having hitherto dilated on the dignity and the ornamentation of the 
bridegroom and the bride, he now comes to the fruit of the marriage; 
saying, that a most prosperous issue will come from it, that will govern the 
entire world. It is doubtful, though, whether he here addresses the 
bridegroom or the bride, but most probably the latter; because, he had 
advised her to forget her people and her father’s house; and now, by way of 
consoling her for having left them, he promises her an abundance of 
children, and predicts that the fruit of the union between the Church and her 
heavenly spouse will be most prosperous and happy. “Instead of thy fathers 
sons are born to thee.” Instead of your fathers, who are now dead, that is, 
instead of the patriarchs and prophets, and fathers, you have left behind, and 
you have been ordered to forget; “sons are born to thee;” that is, Apostles 
and Disciples of Christ, able to teach, and make laws for the entire world; 
therefore, “thou shalt make them princes over all the earth.” And, in fact, 
the Apostles, the first children of the Church, made laws for the whole 
world, a thing never accomplished by any one temporal monarch. For, as St. 
John Chrysostom remarks, The Romans could not impose laws on the 
Persians, nor the Persians on the Romans; while the Apostles imposed laws 
upon both, and upon all other nations. And, as in the first age of the Church, 
the patriarch fathers had the Apostles as sons; thus, in the following age the 
Apostles as fathers had the Bishops as sons; who, though they may not be 
severally so, are, as a body, princes over the whole world; and, thus, by 
means of the succession of Bishops, the Church always has sons born to her 
for the fathers, for her to place in their position and dignities. 

17 He concludes the Psalm by saying that those spiritual nuptials he had 
so lauded, and the fruit of the nuptials, would tend to the glory of God. For, 
says he, the sons who will supply the place of their fathers will become 
fathers in turn, and “will remember thy name;” will celebrate your grace 
and power, “throughout all generations.” St. John Chrysostom remarks that 
this prophecy applies to David’s own Psalms, that we now see celebrated 


and chanted all over the world. “Therefore shall people praise thee forever; 
yea, for ever and ever.” From the fact of the Apostles and their successors, 
the Bishops, being always sure to “remember his name,” to chant and 
proclaim his praise, the prophet justly infers that the people entrusted to 
their care will do so too, and that “for ever, yea, for ever and ever;” that is, 
both here and hereafter. 


PSALM 45 


THE CHURCH, IN PERSECUTION, TRUSTETH 
IN THE PROTECTION OF GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The soldiers of Christ overcome temptation as often by flight as by 
patience. When they must fly, God is their safest “refuge;” when they have 
to suffer; God is their “strength” and support; in both cases he is “their 
helper in troubles,” by affording a refuge when they fly, and enabling them 
to conquer when they stand. The expression, “which have found us 
exceedingly,” gives us to understand that the persecutions suffered by the 
Church, in her infancy, were both grievous and severe, and the more so, 
because sudden and unexpected; for, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
after the ascension of our Lord, and the descent of the Holy Ghost, the 
Church was progressing and increasing in Jerusalem in great peace and 
tranquillity; “continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread from house to house; they took their meat with gladness and 
simplicity of heart; praising God together, and having favor with all the 
people. And the Lord added daily to their society such as should be saved.” 
In a short time, however, a most violent persecution arose, the Apostles 
were scourged, Stephen was stoned, and all the Disciples, with the 
exception of the Apostles, were scattered. 

2—3 Two most obscure verses; but we have only to follow St. Basil and 
St. Chrysostom. Having declared “God their refuge and strength,” he thinks 
he would remain unmoved, even though the sea and the land were to be 
turned upside down, and change places in fearful confusion. “Therefore,” 
say the people of God, “we will not fear when the earth shall be troubled;” 
whatever commotion may arise in it; “and the mountains shall be removed 
into the heart of the sea;” even though the very mountains, firmly fixed and 


planted by God himself, in such a way as to be looked upon as immovable, 
even though they may be tossed and rocked, and even cast into the deep; 
even in such case “we will not fear,” because God Almighty is “our refuge 
and our strength.” “Their waters roared and were troubled;” that, too, 
however great the roaring and confusion, did not make us fear. “The 
mountains were troubled with his strength.” Even though the very 
mountains, shaken from their foundations by the divine strength and power, 
should be hurled into the sea. For it is God alone who can so confuse the 
earth, hurl the mountains into the sea, and make it and the mountains along 
with it to tremble; according to Psalm 76, “The waters saw thee, O God, 
and they were afraid; and the depths were troubled;” and again, Psalm 103, 
“He looketh upon the earth, and maketh it tremble;” and, Isaias 51, “But I 
am the Lord thy God, who trouble the sea, and the waves thereof swell.” 
Thus, in these verses, God’s people declare how great is their confidence in 
him, when they would not entertain the slightest fear; even in the event of 
the whole world tumbling to atoms; from which also we may form some 
idea of the immense power of God, who can so shake and confuse all 
nature, as he really will previous to the last judgments, as we read in Luke 
12, “When there shall be great earthquakes in various places, and by reason 
of the confusion of the sea and the roaring of the waves, men shall be 
withering away from fear.” Then will God’s people not only suffer no fear, 
but they will even look up, “and lift up their heads,” as it is expressed in the 
Gospel; for “their redemption is at hand.” All this may have a figurative 
meaning; taking the earth to represent men of earthly views, and the 
mountains to represent men not only of earthly views, but also proud, 
insolent characters, such as the kings of old, so hostile to the Church of 
God; and the sea to represent that abyss of trouble and confusion, in which 
all such characters will be hustled on the day of judgment. Thus, “The earth 
shall be troubled,” when the impious lovers of it “shall be troubled with 
terrible fear,” Wisdom 5; and “The mountains shall be removed into the 
heart of the sea;” that is, when the mighty kings, who formerly persecuted 
the Church, shall be overwhelmed in the deep abyss; and then “The waters 
roared, and were troubled;” when the last scourge shall so confound and 
confuse the wicked and their rulers, when God’s strength shall be brought to 
bear on them in his anger. 


4—5 He now shows how it will happen that God’s people shall entertain 
no fear, even when “the earth shall be troubled, and the mountains removed 
into the heart of the sea;” because, instead of the immense confusion with 
which the wicked will be overwhelmed, an abundance of pleasure to 
gladden the Church, will be poured in upon it; and, instead of the 
unsteadiness of the mountains, that will be cast into the heart of the sea, the 
Church will enjoy an everlasting stability, because God will be in the midst 
of it. “The stream of the river maketh the city of God joyful.” That is to say, 
God’s people will have no fear, “when the earth shall be troubled;” because, 
instead of the fierce waves of the rude sea dashing against his Church, the 
sweet, somniferous, plentiful, bright, and pleasant waters of the purling 
river will, in great abundance, wash it, and glide by it in pleasant streams. 
“The Most High hath sanctified his own tabernacle.” No wonder the city of 
God should be joyful, when God saluted it, sanctified it, made it his own 
dwelling place, as we read in the Apocalypse, 21, “Behold, the tabernacle 
of God with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people.” God is in the midst thereof, it shall not be moved. “A contrast to 
the instability of the earth and the mountains; they will be moved and 
shaken, but the city of God need have no fear thereon, for” God is in the 
midst thereof; “that is, he never leaves it, is always present there,” in the 
midst of it,”in its inmost recesses, in its heart; and, therefore, instead of 
being moved or shaken, it will remain fixed and firm forever. He concludes 
by showing how all this is to be effected, and when; by adding, “God will 
help it in the morning early;” the city of God must have all joy and 
gladness, and that forever, because God will help it early in the beginning of 
the day, in the opening day of everlasting happiness. The Scripture calls the 
time of infidelity the darkness of the night, and the time of faith the 
morning, as St. Paul, Rom. 13, says, “The night hath passed, and the day 
appeareth;” and 2 St. Peter, chap. 1, “And we have the word of prophecy 
more firm; to which you do well to attend, as to a light shining in a dark 
place until the day dawn, and the morning star rise in your hearts;” and the 
spouse in the Canticles, chap. 2, calls the beloved, “Till the day break, and 
the shadows retire;” and the prophet Malachias, chap. 4, says, “But unto 
you that fear my name the sun of justice shall arise.” 

6 He now expresses in plain language what he had hitherto expressed in 
figurative, namely, the ruin of the enemies of the Church, and the universal 


and lasting peace consequent thereon. He used the words earth and 
mountains before; he now speaks more clearly of nations and kingdoms. 
“Nations were troubled,” because their dissolution was approaching, “and 
kingdoms were bowed down,” tumbled from their glory, laid prostrate; “he 
uttered his voice;” God thundered from heaven, “and the earth trembled.” 
This destruction of the kingdoms of the world was more clearly predicted 
by Daniel, chap. 2, where he says that the kingdom of Christ “shall 
consume all these kingdoms, and itself shall stand forever,” which has been 
explained by the Apostle, 1 Cor 15, when he says, “Afterwards the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God and the Father, when 
he shall have abolished all principality, and authority, and power.” 

7 In the midst of all this destruction of nations and kingdoms, God’s 
people will have no fear whatever, because they can always say, “The Lord 
of armies is with us.” “The God of Jacob is our protector, he has undertaken 
it. He is called the Lord of armies,” because his Angels who are most 
numerous and most powerful, obey his commands as we have in Psalm 102, 
“Mighty in strength, and executing his word;” and not only has he the 
Angels to carry out his orders, but, as we have it in Psalm 118, “Fire, hail, 
snow, ice, strong winds, which fulfil his word,” are also at his command, as 
we read in Psalm 118, “All things obey him.” Thus this verse advances two 
arguments to prove clearly that God’s people should entertain no fear; the 
first, from the fact of their being under the protection of God, who is all 
powerful to help them. The second, from the fact of his being most ready 
and willing to help them, as is clear from his styling himself the God of 
Jacob, the holy patriarch, and friend of God, from whose family he chose 
his only Son to assume human flesh. 

8 He now exhorts all nations to reflect on God’s wonderful doings, and 
especially on the fact that will turn up at last; namely, that when all the 
enemies of Christ shall be removed, or rather, “laid under his footstool,” 
there will be an end to all war; and God alone will reign supreme, with no 
one to resist or gainsay him. That is the kingdom we expect and pray for, 
when we say daily, “Thy kingdom come.” “Come, and behold ye,” with the 
eye of faith and contemplation, and reflect on “the works of the Lord what 
wonder he hath done upon earth;” reflect upon God’s works, (using the past 
for the future, in prophetic style,) in this world, so wonderful and 
stupendous as to deserve the name of prodigies. And these prodigies will 


include his “making wars to cease even to the end of the earth,” a really 
wonderful thing to say he could so put an end to all war, as to preclude the 
possibility of its being ever renewed. 

9 He explains how he will “make the wars to cease,” for the Lord will 
destroy all their offensive arms, such as the bow and the lance and the arms 
of defense, viz., the shield; and without arms, war cannot be waged. Some 
will have these verses apply to the temporary peace the Church enjoyed, 
under Augustus or Constantine; but they are much more applicable to the 
everlasting peace in store for the Church, when she shall cease to be 
militant, and become triumphant, having conquered and subdued all her 
enemies. 

10 Having just invited all to “come, and behold the works of the Lord,” 
he now tells them how they are to come, if they wish really to understand 
them; and to impress the necessity of it, as well as to induce them to come, 
he speaks in the person of the Lord himself, saying “Be still, and see that I 
am God.” For to contemplate things divine, the mind must needs be 
disengaged from all worldly care, and avarice is at the bottom of all care; 
because it is from the lust of riches, dainties, honors, pleasure, and the like, 
that all troublesome thoughts are engendered, and never leave any one 
troubled with them at ease. Hence Jeremias says of the contemplative, Lam. 
3, “He shall sit solitary, and hold his peace; because he hath taken it upon 
himself,” and the Lord commands us, Mat. 6, “But thou when thou shalt 
pray, enter into thy chamber, and having shut the door, pray to thy father in 
secret.” And he explains by his practice what be meant by “shutting the 
door,” for, generally speaking, when he wanted to pray, he went up on a 
mountain, and went alone, to shut himself out from all the cares, noise, and 
concerns of this world. But, as we said, the principal stillness we require is, 
abstraction from the desire of anything earthly; for when any one will not 
wrap himself up in, or covet what he sees, however occupied he may be in 
helping his neighbor, he will easily collect himself when he chooses, and 
when necessary, and he will “be still and see,” that the Lord only “is God.” 
He is the beginning and the end; he is the entire hope of the faithful on 
earth, and their true happiness in heaven. David was constantly occupied in 
governing his kingdom; St. Gregory, as well as many other holy popes, in 
discharging the duties of the pontificate, and yet they could enter into the 
most sublime contemplation, because they kept the wings of their souls 


unfettered and unsullied by the mire of concupiscence. The great Apostle 
himself, burdened as he was by the “solicitude of all the Churches,” obliged 
to seek a living by the “labor of his hands,” still being untrammeled, free 
from worldly desires, he, too, could “be still,” “and see,” and was carried up 
to the third heaven, and “heard the secret words which it is not granted to 
man to utter.” On the other hand, there are many idle persons, as far as the 
business of this world is concerned, but from their carnal desires and 
pursuits know not how to “be still.” “Be still,” look out for holy retirement, 
bring to it a pure and tranquil mind, “and see,” on deep reflection, “that I 
am God,” that I alone am God; that no created thing, however great or 
sublime, is God; I alone am him; that is, I alone am he, “from whom, 
through whom, and in whom are all things,” Rom. 2. I alone, am he, 
without whom you can do nothing, and are nothing; but in whom, and 
through whom, you can do everything. “I will be exalted among the nations, 
and I will be exalted in the earth;” that is to say, when I shall have done the 
wonderful things just enumerated, I will appear exalted before all nations, 
before the whole world, so “that every knee shall bend, of those that are in 
heaven, on earth, and in hell.” In the end of the world, nobody will be found 
hardy enough to despise God, for all, with or against their will, will 
acknowledge his supreme dominion, and will be subject to him. 

He concludes the Psalm by a repetition of verse 7, to show that the divine 
exhortation had the effect of stirring up and renewing the pious affections of 
the faithful. 


PSALM 46 


THE GENTILES ARE INVITED TO PRAISE GOD 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KINGDOM 
OF CHRIST 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The holy prophet invites all nations to express the gladness of their heart 
by their language and their gesture. He includes all, for the glory of the 
head is in common with that of the body, and the body comprises not only 
the Jews, but all nations; for the Church, which is Christ’s body, is spread 
over all the world. From his invitation to clap hands, we are not to infer we 
are called upon to do so in the literal sense of the expression; but we are 
called upon to be as internally glad and joyful as those who give expression 
to their joy by clapping their hands, by dancing, and such gestures. Such is 
evidently his meaning; because, in Psalm 95, the same prophet calls not 
only on men to exult and applaud, but also on the heavens and earth, rivers, 
mountains, and trees, which are all metaphorical expressions, and signify 
nothing more than the abundance of joy in the mind of man, that would, if 
possible, bring all nature to share it with them. 

2 He assigns a reason for having invited all nations to rejoice and exult, 
the first being derived from the greatness of Christ, who he declares to be 
“high,” by reason of his divinity, “terrible,” by reason of his power, and “a 
great king,” by reason of his providence and government. “For the Lord is 
high.” Sing to him with applause and exultation, all ye nations, because 
Christ our Lord and God is high, cannot be higher, as regards his divine 
nature, in which he excels all created beings. Do so, because he is 
“terrible,” as regards his power, which nothing can resist. Do so, finally, 


because “he is a great king over all the earth,” being supreme, absolute, and 
universal rector of the whole world. 

3 A second argument, drawn from the favors God originally conferred on 
his Church, when he brought it out of the land of Egypt; for then God 
brought his people into the land of promise, and subjected the nations and 
people in possession of it to his own people, and made them trample on the 
necks of the kings of those nations, as we read in Josue, chap. 1. 

4 A third argument, drawn from another favor, by which the same Christ 
God, having ejected the Chananeans, and having introduced his people into 
their land, chose from the believing Jews, from his Apostles and the other 
Disciples, the primitive Church as his own and his peculiar inheritance. “He 
hath chosen for us;” that means, in us, or from us; “his inheritance,” his 
own peculiar people; “the beauty of Jacob which he loved;” that is, he 
selected the flower of the Jewish people, called after Jacob, for which he 
had a special love, and formed his Church from it, as his peculiar 
inheritance. We have here to remark that, though most of the Jews were stiff 
necked, and prone to idolatry, and, consequently, reprobate, there were, 
however, very many holy patriarchs among them, whose spirituality and 
innocence was most pleasing to God. Hence the Apostle, Rom. 11, says, 
“The Jews were most dear to God, for the sake of the fathers;” and that their 
church was the good olive tree, “some of whose branches were broken, 
because of unbelief;” and that the converted gentiles, whom he calls the 
wild olives, were grafted in their place; and to the same converted gentiles 
he thus addresses himself: “And if some of the branches be broken, and 
thou, being a wild olive tree, art ingrafted in them, and art made partaker of 
the root and of the fatness of the olive tree. Boast not against the branches, 
but if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, but the root thee.” This, then, is 
“the beauty of Jacob,” that caused him “to choose an inheritance” from the 
Jewish people, which he afterwards caused to increase and multiply. 

5 The fourth reason for joy and gladness; because, after the Lord “chose 
his inheritance” from the Jewish people, that is to say, selected his Apostles 
and Disciples from among them, he ascended into heaven, and raised our 
nature, indissolubly united to his own, above all the heavens, above all the 
Angels, and above all created beings. For though this passage does not say 
to what place he ascended, it is clearly expressed in Psalm 67, “He 
ascended on high, and led captivity captive;” and, in the same Psalm, “Who 


mounteth above the heaven of heavens to the east.” The meaning, then, is, 
“God hath ascended,” Christ has ascended, but by virtue of his own power, 
inasmuch as he is God. “With jubilee and the sound of trumpet,” which is to 
be understood of the spiritual rejoicing, and the chanting of the Angels; for, 
as far as the ascension of Christ before his Apostles was concerned, it 
occurred in silence, and they probably neither heard nor saw the chanting, 
nor the persons of the Angels, lest their attention may be diverted from the 
great mystery that was then in process; namely, the extraordinary elevation 
of that nature, to which was said, “Thou art dust, and to dust thou shalt 
return,” in its ascent in great glory and immortality above the highest 
heavens. 

6-7 Before offering a fifth reason for praising God, he excites all to break 
out in repeated expressions of admiration at his having ascended so 
gloriously. “Sing praises to him,” by reason of his being our God; “sing 
praises to him,” by reason of his being King; and, thirdly, “sing praises to 
him,” because he is “King of all the earth;” and do so, not only repeatedly, 
but “wisely,” with care and attention, making no mistakes therein, for any 
duty rendered to a great king must be gone through in such manner. 

8 A fifth reason for singing and chanting to God, “with the voice of joy,” 
derived from Christ, after his ascension to heaven, having sent his Apostles 
to preach the Gospel, and to gather the gentiles to his fold. “God shall reign 
over the nations.” Christ, not content with the inheritance he got in the 
Jewish people, shall also reign over the gentiles; because, by the preaching 
of the Apostles, he will bring them all to the true faith. But, in the 
meantime, “God sitteth on his holy throne,” he sits at the right hand of his 
Father, the most holy, most just position he can occupy, and which “no 
iniquity can touch.” 

9 He explains the sentence, “God shall reign over the nations,” because 
the preaching of the Apostles would bring the “princes of the people” to the 
true faith, oblige them to abandon their idols, and turn to the God of 
Abraham, who is the only true God, that thus he may be their God, and they 
his people. “For the strong gods of the earth are exceedingly exalted;” the 
great men amongst the gentiles, who had been slaves of sin, and servants of 
their idols, are now, by their conversion, children of God, and heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven. 


PSALM 47 


GOD IS GREATLY TO BE PRAISED FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF HIS CHURCH 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet, being about to praise a certain edifice, commences by 
praising the architect, and says that in the holy city the wonderful skill and 
wisdom of God, who built it, is truly displayed. “Great is the Lord, and 
exceedingly to be praised;” and so he is, whether we look at his essence, his 
power, his wisdom, his justice, or his mercy, for all are infinite, everlasting, 
and incomprehensible; and thus, so much is God “exceedingly to be 
praised,” that all the Angels, all men, even all his own works would not 
suffice thereto; but of all things we have revealed, there is no one thing that 
can give us a greater idea of his greatness, or for which we should praise 
and thank him more, than the establishment of his Church; and, therefore, 
the prophet adds, “in the city of our God, in his holy mountain;” that is to 
say, the greatness of God, and for which he deserves so much praise, is 
conspicuous in the foundation and construction of his Church, which is “the 
city of our God, in his holy mountain;” that is, made as perfect as possible. 
For, it is said in Isaias 2, “The mountain of the house of the Lord shall be 
prepared on top of mountains.” And the Lord himself calls his Church “a 
city placed on a mountain.” To touch briefly on the remarkable points of 
this edifice, just consider, first, the incredible variety of nations, differing in 
language, manners, customs, and laws, so uniting in the profession of one 
faith, and the use of the same sacraments, as to form one people, nay, even 
one family. Consider, secondly, the same Church, founded on Peter, a poor, 
ignorant, rude fisherman; and yet founded so firmly, that the gates of hell 
cannot prevail against it; for, in spite of that world in which Christ’s Church 
is spending its exile, in spite of all the powers of darkness, in spite of all the 


persecutions of the wicked, she will ultimately arrive in safety at the land of 
promise; and, placed, at length, above the highest heavens, will reign 
undisturbed in everlasting happiness. Such things, certainly, could not be 
accomplished, but by the great God; that is, by a most powerful and skilful 
architect who, therefore, “is exceedingly to be praised,” or, rather, is beyond 
all praise. 

2 The prophet assigns a reason why God should be so “exceedingly 
praised” in his Church, typified by Mount Sion and the city of Jerusalem, 
and assigns as a reason, God’s having “founded it with the joy of the whole 
earth,” using the word “founded” in the present, not in the past tense; for 
the establishment of the Church is always going on, and never a thing of the 
past. Various churches are daily springing up where one never existed 
before. For the Church is not like a small house, that takes little time to 
build, but is rather a great city, spread over the world; built in various ages, 
by spiritual architects, successors of the Apostles, who, by their preaching, 
lay Christ as the corner stone, and erect a spiritual edifice thereon. That 
foundation is laid “with the joy of the whole earth,” because, throughout the 
world, the Church is established by the preaching of the Gospel, which 
never fails to bring the most unbounded spiritual joy and gladness to those 
who receive it. It is, therefore, that such knowledge is compared by the 
Lord to a “treasure hidden in a field, which when a man hath found he 
hideth, and for joy thereof, goeth and selleth all he hath, and buyeth that 
field;” and, in the Acts of the Apostles, when the Church was being founded 
in Jerusalem, it is said, “They took their meat with gladness;” and, in chap. 
8, speaking of the preaching of Philip, and his establishment of the Church 
in Samaria, it says, “And there was great joy in that city;” and the eunuch of 
Queen Candace, when he heard the faith from the same Philip, and was 
baptized, “went his way rejoicing;” and, in chap. 13, we read that when St. 
Paul began to preach to the gentiles, and lay the foundation of the Church, 
“The gentiles hearing this were glad, and glorified the word of the Lord.” 
When he talks of the foundation of Mount Sion, we are not to understand 
him as speaking of the mountain of that name; for that was in existence 
from the beginning of the world; but of the spiritual mountain, of which it 
was the type. Mount Sion means, then, the Church of Christ, so called by 
reason of the eminence of doctrine, and the perfection of life, to be found in 
the Church. The same Church is also styled “The side of the north,” 


because, as Mount Sion, lying on the north side of the land of promise, 
protects it from the withering, bitter blasts of the north wind, so the Church 
of Christ is like a wall, warding off the spiritual north blast; that is, the blast 
of the unclean spirits; for those who nestle in the bosom of the Church, that 
is to say, who receive her doctrine and obey her laws, are not easily injured 
by the north blast, spreading its pernicious dogmas by example. Finally, the 
same Church is called “The city of the great king,” which tends much to 
ennoble it, by reason of the Church of Christ having him for its king, who is 
Prince of the kings of the earth, and King of kings, and Lord of Lords. All 
other authorities in the Church are but servants, servants, of Christ, as the 
Apostle says, “Let a man so look upon us as the ministers of Christ and the 
dispensers of the mysteries of God.” Even the very supreme head of the 
Church calls himself the vicar of Christ, and not only acknowledges himself 
to be the servant of God, but even the servant of his servants. 

3 He now assigns a second reason for the Lord being “great and 
exceedingly to be praised” in his city of Jerusalem, because he not only 
founded it well, but constantly protects and exalts it. God, who founded his 
Church like a royal city, will then especially “be known in her houses;” that 
is, by all her inhabitants, when, in time of persecution, “he shall protect 
her.” 

5-7 The Latin fathers, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, explain these 
verses in a different way from the Greek fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Euthymius; the former apply it to the gentiles embracing the faith; the 
latter, to those resisting it. According to the Latins, the meaning is, The 
gentiles will cause God to be known in the Church. “For behold, the kings 
of the earth,’ and their subjects, converted by the preaching and the 
miracles of the Apostles, assembled themselves, gathered together; that is to 
Say, Came into the one faith, out of various sects and superstitions, and 
became one people; so much so, “that they had but one heart and one soul,” 
as we read of the first Christians in the Acts, and their conversion was 
effected, for “they saw” the wonders and prodigies, “and they wondered;” 
and having come to a knowledge of the greatness of their error and their sin, 
in worshipping idols, instead of the true God, “they were troubled, they 
were moved,” by true penance; whence, also, “trembling took hold of 
them;” looking at the frightful risk they had so long run of eternal 
damnation. “There were pains,” no small or trifling ones, but smart, severe 


ones, like “the pains of a woman in labor;” which, however, ended in great 
joy. “But when she hath brought forth the child, she remembereth no more 
the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world.” Thus the sorrow of 
the penitent terminates in the most inexplicable joy, when the grace of 
adoption, the seed and the pledge of eternal salvation, is poured into his 
heart, and then is accomplished, “With a vehement wind thou shalt break in 
pieces the ships of Tharsis,” for the Holy Ghost, inhabiting the soul in 
process of justification, and inflaming it with the vehement warmth of his 
charity, “breaks in pieces the ships of Tharsis;” the vehicles of pride, luxury, 
and avarice; for we read in Kings and Paralipomenon, of the ships that 
hastened to Tharsis with flowing sails, bringing gold and silver from it; the 
swollen sails are the type of pride; the tossing of the ship, of luxury, and the 
gold and silver, of avarice. 

8 These are the expressions of the children of the Church in rejoicing to 
know, by experience, what they had heard was promised, the stability of 
Christ’s Church. We have more reason to rejoice thereon, for we have heard 
Christ say, “On this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it;” and now, after sixteen hundred years, after so many 
and so grievous persecutions, by pagans and heretics, we see it was 
impossible for the Church to have failed. The prophet then, speaking in the 
person of the faithful, says, “As we have heard” it foretold by the prophets 
and by the Apostles, “so have we seen” it accomplished in the Church, 
which is “the city of the Lord of Hosts,” whom all created things serve, and 
is, therefore, “the Lord of Hosts;” that is, of armies, “who is our God.” But 
what we have seen and heard is, that “God had founded it for ever,” so that 
there is no danger of its ever being destroyed. 

9 An admission on the part of God’s people, that the great things God 
did, and still does for his Church, are not to be attributed to their own works 
or merits, but entirely to his mercy. The stability of thy Church and the 
other innumerable favors which we heard were promised, and we now see 
realized, have all come from your hands, and not from ours. We therefore 
acknowledge it “in the midst of thy temple;” publicly before all, that “we 
have received your mercy;” to it we attribute all our happiness. 

10 He goes on, in the person of the same people, in praising God for the 
favors received from him, and as he commenced with, “Great is the Lord, 
and exceedingly to be praised,” he now says, “According to thy name, so is 


also thy praise unto the ends of the earth;” that is to say, the measure of 
your praise must be coordinate with the greatness of your name. For, as the 
name of God was made known all over the world, by the great and 
wonderful things done by God, in the establishment and propagation of his 
Church; so also is Christ praised through the whole world, even to its very 
extremities: and he tells us why God will be praised for his justice, “Thy 
right hand is full of justice;” for God’s justice in rewarding the good, and 
punishing the wicked, is justly extolled all over the world. God’s hand is 
said to be “full of justice,” not that there is no mercy in his hand, but that 
there is no place or room for injustice. “For the Lord is just in all his 
works,” Psalm 144. 

11 As “God’s right hand is full of justice,” the prophet exhorts his people 
to rejoice, knowing as they do, from experience, better than others, how just 
the Lord is. “Let mount Sion rejoice;” that is, his people signified by Mount 
Sion; “and the daughters of Juda be glad;” let the women unite therein with 
them. “Because of thy judgments;” looking at the justice with which you 
protected your friends, and chastised your enemies. 

12-13 He now, in the end of the Psalm, exhorts them to build up and 
fortify the holy city of which he spoke in the second verse. Such a city is 
not like an ordinary material city, which is at once founded and built: the 
founding and building of the city intended here, will be going on to the end 
of the world, and must be built and renewed with living stones, that will 
need daily to be put in, until the perfect city shall be dedicated on the day of 
judgment. So the Apostle says, Ephes. 2, “In whom you are also built 
together into a habitation of God in the Spirit;” and in chap. 4, he says, 
“And some indeed he gave to be apostles, and some prophets, and others 
evangelists, and others pastors and teachers; for the perfection of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, unto the edification of the body of Christ.” 
And 1 St. Peter, chap. 2, “To whom approaching the spiritual stone, rejected 
indeed by men, but chosen and honored of God; be you also as living 
stones, built up, a spiritual house.” He, therefore, says, “Surround Sion, and 
encompass her.” Surround the holy city with walls, where they are needed. 
Holy souls are called the walls of a city, for they protect the rest of the 
people from their enemies; “Tell ye in his towers;” announce it publicly 
from some elevated place, (as we have already said,) the preaching of the 
Gospel is the instrument to found and build the city. “Set your hearts on her 


strength.” Think seriously on the defense of the city, that she may be in no 
wise exposed to the enemy; “And distribute her houses;” after the walls 
shall have been founded and built, set about the houses; and as a great many 
must needs be built, “distribute” their parts to the various workmen, that the 
houses may be the more quickly built, and the city be filled and increase; 
and thus it will come to pass “that ye may relate it in another generation;” 
that is, that by your having so multiplied God’s people, posterity may have 
the knowledge of God himself. 

14 This is what is to be told to posterity, that God, who did so many 
wonders in his holy city Jerusalem, “He is our God unto eternity.” We will 
never desert him, nor will he desert us. We will be his people for ever, and 
“he shall rule us for evermore.” 


PSALM 48 


THE FOLLY OF WORLDLINGS WHO LIVE ON 
IN SIN, WITHOUT THINKING OF DEATH OR 
HELL 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1-2 This preface to the Psalm is written with a view to arrest the attention 
of the reader, by informing him that the matter to be treated of concerns all 
mankind, both present and future. The whole human race is, therefore, 
summoned to hear it; and as no known place could contain such a 
multitude, nor could the voice of any speaker reach them, we must only 
take it for granted that the prophet foresaw that his Psalms would be spread 
over the world, and to the end of time; and, therefore, that he was warranted 
in summoning all nations and people to hear him. “Hear these things, all ye 
nations,” because what I have to say concerns you all; “Give ear, all ye 
inhabitants of the world,” an explanation of the preceding sentence, as if he 
said, Don’t hear in a cursory way, in an ordinary way, but take it in 
carefully, keep it there for future reflection. “Ye inhabitants of the world” is 
an explanation of “all ye nations,” which latter expression may lead one to 
think he referred only to the gentiles, to guard against which he adds, “All 
ye inhabitants of the world,” to show that he addressed Jews as well as 
gentiles, whether assembled in cities or scattered on hill side and in valleys. 
Furthermore, to embrace future as well as the present generations, he speaks 
more generally, saying, “All you that are earth born and sons of men,” hear 
ye all, all you sprung from the earth; for all past, present, and future men 
have one common mother, earth, one common father, Adam; “Both rich and 
poor together,” to show that what he has to say applies to all, rich and poor, 
for there shall be no more regard of persons in the assembly now about to 


be addressed, than there will be on the last day, when we will be all called 
up for judgment. 

3-4 The second part of the preface, in which he seeks to arrest the 
attention of his audience from two sources, from the dignity of the matter, 
and the dignity of the teacher. The dignity of the matter arises from its 
consisting of wisdom and prudence, and the language being plain and 
simple, but metaphorical and abstruse, such as becomes important subjects, 
in order that it may not be despised, and that it may not be understood save 
by the attentive and the intelligent. “My mouth shall speak wisdom,” will 
teach what it is that makes a man wise; “and the meditation of my heart, 
understanding;” what I think of in my heart, when given expression to, will 
teach what is calculated to make men understand; this being an explanation 
of the first part of the verse, for, having said at first, “My mouth shall 
speak,” for fear we should suppose his mouth would speak at random, he 
adds, “and the meditation of my heart;” that is to say, my mouth shall utter 
what my heart shall have seriously reflected on. Having said that he would 
“speak wisdom,” for fear any one may suppose he intended the wisdom of 
the world, he adds, “understanding,” or prudence. He, therefore, gives us to 
understand that his discourse is about to be on matters full of wisdom and 
prudence; the former contributing to make man wise in the contemplation 
of first causes, and the latter prudent in the direction of his path through 
life. He now comes to the dignity of the teacher, saying, “I will incline my 
ear to a parable,” I will listen to the Spirit speaking to me, and implicitly 
obey him; and then, “I will open my proposition on the psaltery,” the 
proposition revealed to me and inspired by God. By parable is meant 
something obscure, that requires attention and study to understand it; such 
is the force of the word in Hebrew, and the word is applied, in Judges 14, to 
the riddle proposed by Samson, “Out of the eater came forth meat, and out 
of the strong came forth sweetness:” “on the psaltery;” to prepare his 
audience, he will unite music with his discourse, in order to soothe their 
minds, that they may apply, with the greater attention, to his most important 
communications. 

5 Now comes the parable, introduced by so elaborate a preface, proposed 
by the prophet to the whole human race, and explained also by him. The 
explanation, one would think, is as mysterious as is the parable, especially 
to worldlings, but not so to the true servants of God; “Why shall I fear in 


the evil day?” as if he said, what can frighten me on the day of judgment, 
which is called in Sophonias 1, “A day of wrath, a day of tribulation and 
distress, a day of calamity and misery, a day of darkness and obscurity, a 
day of clouds and whirlwinds, a day of the trumpet and alarm.” In other 
words, what will make me secure on that dreadful day of judgment, when 
my final lot, for good or for evil, will be cast? A great question certainly, 
and intimately affecting all. He explains his own parable, however, by 
adding at once, “The iniquity of my heel shall encompass me.” What will 
terrify me on that day will not be my poverty, for the Judge is incorruptible; 
will not be my lowness of birth, for he has no regard of persons; the malice 
of my advocate or witnesses will not harm, because all is known to the 
Judge; nor will the rank or power of my accusers, because the Judge has no 
fear of any one; no sort of iniquity will harm me, save and except the 
“iniquity of my heel;” that is, the iniquities of my old age, the iniquity 
persevered in to the end of my life, which, if found in me on that awful day, 
“will encompass me,” like a mound or a wall, leaving me no possible open 
for escape, for then there will be no room for penance or for pardon. On the 
other hand, what will render me secure and fearless on the same evil day, 
will not be riches, or nobility, the talent of my advocates or the power of my 
friends, but justice alone; and not every sort of justice, but the justice “of 
my heel;” that is, of the end of any life, whether I may have kept it from my 
youth, or obtained it by real and sincere penance. 

6 The prophet having laid down, that for one to be secure in the evil day 
he had nothing but sin to fear, now adds, that many who do not understand 
the matter confide in their own strength, and thus glory in the riches they 
have acquired with great trouble, thinking there could be no fear of them in 
the evil day; and he proves that they are utterly mistaken, and that his 
parable and its explanation is most true. “They that trust in their own 
strength,” they who, relying on their own strength and power, as many of 
the children of the present day do, and fear not the evil day, consequently 
“glory in the multitude of their riches,” thinking that all things can be 
overcome and conquered by them. In fact, this world attaches great 
importance to wealth and riches, so that the wise man truly said, “All things 
obey money.” But in the evil day there will be no such thing as money, nor, 
if there were, would it be of any help or value; and therefore, the prophet 
adds, 


7 He shows how idle is any trust or confidence in money, for “no brother 
can redeem,” however great his riches may be, nobody will be able to 
redeem his brother by riches on the evil day; and if one’s brother cannot do 
it, can any one else do it? “He shall not give to God his ransom;” however 
rich or opulent he may be, and though he may offer them all in mitigation of 
God’s anger on the evil day, they will neither avail for himself nor for any 
one else. For, as the Lord asks in the gospel, “What will a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” for the value of a human soul is beyond all the 
wealth of the world; and thus the blood of the only begotten of God, as 
being of infinite value, could alone purchase it; and thus he who, in 
contempt of this great favor, chooses to remain captive to the evil one, will 
come to the evil day and “will not give to God his ransom.” 

8-9 “The price of the redemption of his soul” is an explanation of the last 
expression, “he shall not give to God his ransom,” a price the Son of God 
alone could pay; and the meaning of the passage, according to St. 
Augustine is, he that “trusted in the multitude of his riches” will “labor 
forever,” because his labor will be endless; and his life will be short, 
because it will be to the end, and no longer. Thus they who trust in their 
riches will not only neglect paying the price of their redemption, but they 
will labor for all eternity with the rich man in his torments; and they will 
lead a life of voluptuousness, which alone seems life to them, “unto the 
end” appointed and ordained by God. 

10 Having said that the wicked man would so live on to the end of his 
natural life, he adds, in continuation of it, “He shall not see destruction 
when he shall see the wise dying.” He will continue the same career to his 
very old age, even though he may see the just and the wise cut off, and 
hurried away prematurely. For it often happens, that God gives length of 
days to those who are not to enjoy eternal life; as we see in the case of 
Lazarus, who died before the rich glutton. But, however prolonged the life 
of the wicked may be, it will ultimately have an end; and then is realized, 
“The senseless and the fool shall perish together;” and, thus, the meaning of 
the verse is, “He shall not see destruction;” though the fool, who trusts in 
his riches, may see many dying before him, he, too will ultimately come to 
the end of his natural life. St. Basil says the difference between the 
senseless and the fool is, that the former lacks sense to go through the 
ordinary business of life; while the latter, by no means lacks such worldly 


sense, but is sadly deficient as regards spirituals. “And they shall leave their 
riches to strangers.” He called those who trust in their riches “senseless and 
fools,” as did our Lord in the Gospel, when he said to a certain rich man, 
“Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee, whose shall those 
things be, which thou hast provided?” He, therefore, proves them to be real 
fools, because they know not how to make use of their riches, and they 
leave them to people of whom they have no knowledge whatever. “The 
senseless and the fool shall perish,” and, to heighten their folly, their riches 
will pass to strangers. St. Augustine justly observes, that even though the 
riches may pass to children or to nephews, they too, may be often called 
strangers, for they readily forget those gone before them; and even though 
they should chance not to forget them, they cannot help or assist them; like 
the rich man in hell, who had five brothers on earth, and could get no help 
from either of them, and thus, may be looked upon as quite strangers to 
him; the only one that could have helped was a stranger, Lazarus, who 
might have been a real friend and neighbor to him, had he been shown any 
mercy at the hands of the glutton. 

11 They left their riches to others, keeping nothing for themselves but the 
narrow grave in which they are to lie forever. This will be “their dwelling 
place to all generations;” to the end of the world. “They have called their 
lands by their names.” No trace of them but the name; foolish mortals 
endeavor to perpetuate their memory, by calling their estates, or their 
houses, or books written by them, or by compelling others to keep up their 
name; thus, hoping to enroll their names in the records of this world, as they 
cannot expect it in the next. 

12 Digressing from the senseless and from those who put their trust in 
riches, the prophet reproves the whole human race, saying, “And man when 
he was in honor did not understand;” man, in preference to all other 
animals, honored by God with intelligence, reason, and free will, stamped 
with his own image, gifted with an immortal soul, and dominion over all 
things on earth; did not understand the value of all this, but “is compared to 
senseless beasts,” without understanding; “and is become like to them;” like 
cattle, is solely bent on the present, regardless of the future; a slave to the 
beastly passions, whose master he should be; regardless of solid and 
everlasting happiness; seeking for empty and transient pleasures, which he 


should have thoroughly despised, in the hope of thereby securing 
everlasting happiness. 

13 He goes on in explaining, or rather deploring the misery of mankind. 
“This way of theirs is a stumbling block to them.” The brutish life they 
lead, their habits, manners, and customs, are a “stumbling block” to them, it 
trips them up, utterly ruins them; and, to cap the climax of their misery, 
“they shall delight in their mouth;” they praise and applaud themselves and 
each other, for the crimes they commit, than which no folly can be greater. 

14 Having said that men become like senseless beasts, by reason of their 
sins, he now states that theirs would be similar to such beasts, indicating the 
number, as well as the helplessness of those, who, after death, will be 
consigned to hell. Sheep are driven in flocks into the fold, and are brought 
to the slaughter house, without being capable of offering any resistance. 
Thus, God has less trouble in consigning the wicked, however rich and 
powerful they may have been, to everlasting punishment in hell, than would 
a shepherd to shut in his sheep, or hand them over to the butcher. “Death 
shall feed upon them;” death, like a wolf, will seize upon the wicked and 
consume them, as the wolf would so many sheep. “And the just shall have 
no dominion over them in the morning.” He continues a relation of the 
misery of the wicked consigned to hell, and says, that “in the morning,” that 
is, in the beginning of the new world, that will date from the general 
resurrection, the wicked will be entirely subject to the just, for the just will 
then sit in judgment on them, will lord it over them forever, and the wicked 
will have nothing whatever on that day to support them against the just, for 
all “their help,” which lay in their strength and power, “shall decay,” be of 
no avail in hell, “from their glory,” after all the glory they had in this world, 
while they dwelt in its noble palaces. 

15 He now tells us what is to become of the just, among whom he 
numbers himself. Such, he says, will be the lot of the wicked, but the 
reverse will be the case with me, and with all like me, for “God will redeem 
my soul from the hand of hell,” will save me from hell, when he shall come 
and receive me. He seems here to allude to the redemption through Christ, 
and his descent into hell, for it was then truly, when he paid the price of the 
redemption of the just with his blood, and released them from the hand of 
hell, that he may be said to have taken those souls to himself. 


16-17 He concludes, by exhorting the just, however poor, and those 
oppressed by the rich, not to fear them, as their term of this life will be very 
brief. “Be thou not afraid when a man shall be made rich;” do not dread his 
power, or let it make you forget the everlasting power of your omnipotent 
Creator; and do not fear when you see your enemy, not only grown into 
riches, but even “the glory of his house increased” by a numerous family, 
and wealthy relatives. “For when he shall die,” as die he must, be he rich or 
be he poor, “he shall take nothing away,” he will carry with him none of the 
goods of this world, “nor shall his glory descend with him;” neither his 
friends nor relations, nor his servants, much less his honors and dignities, 
will accompany him in his journey down. Thus, riches and the glory of the 
wicked are transient, their poverty and confusion are everlasting. 

18 He assigns a reason why the wicked will not have the glory in hell that 
they had here. As they were wont to praise God only when he showered his 
favors on them, so God confines such favors to this world. “For in his 
lifetime his soul will be blessed.” The blessing conferred on the wicked 
man will be confined to the term of this life, for it is only during this life 
that God will confer temporal favors on him, or that man will praise, or 
rather flatter him. “And he will praise thee;” on the other hand, the wicked 
man will praise and extol God: “When thou shalt do well to him;” when the 
world shall thrive and prosper with him; but if any reverse should take 
place, he will blaspheme God, not like the just man, saying, “I will bless the 
Lord at all times, his praise shall be for ever in my mouth;” or like Job, 
saying, “The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

19 The wicked man is often favored by God with innumerable blessings 
in this world, either to reward him for some good that is in him, or to soften 
his heart, and bring him to repentance; but, failing in that, “he shall go into 
the generations of his fathers,” that as well as he shared in their crimes, he 
too may share in their punishment; “and he shall never see light:” having 
taken too much pleasure in the light of honors, and the glories of this world, 
and neglected looking for the light of the glories of heaven, by a just 
judgment he shall be consigned to eternal darkness. 

20 A repetition of verse 12, to show that want of sense is the principal 
cause of man’s misery, and that the majority of mankind would be shut out 
from eternal light, and consigned to darkness, for not having followed the 


light of reason; as also to account for so few comprehending the parable 
contained in this Psalm, such ignorance arising from the fact, sin caused 
“man to be compared to senseless beasts, and made like to them.” 


PSALM 49 


THE COMING OF CHRIST: WHO PREFERS 
VIRTUE AND INWARD PURITY BEFORE THE 
BLOOD VICTIMS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Beginning with the first coming of the Messiah, he says that God, who 
was wont to speak through the prophets, speaks now himself, and addresses 
not only the Jews, but the “whole earth,” meaning its inhabitants, as he 
really did through his Apostles; for “Their sound hath gone forth into all the 
earth.” He is called here “Lord of Lords,” to give us to understand that 
Christ is truly God, the Son of the true God, and enjoying the same divinity 
as his Father. There can be only one true God in reality, though many get 
the title, for instance, the gods of the gentiles, who are no more than 
demons; Angels and sanctified persons, by reason of their adoption, 
sometimes get the title; and the judges and rulers of the world, by way of 
comparison, sometimes are so called; but all these are subject to the one 
true and only God, who, therefore, is here styled “God of gods.” He, 
therefore, says, Our Lord Christ, who is “the God of gods” on his arrival in 
this world, “hath spoken” the words of his Gospel; “and he hath called the 
earth,” in inviting all to hear him, as he did when he said, “Come to me, all 
you who labor and are heavily laden, and I will refresh you.” “From the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof.” To give us to understand that 
by the word “earth” he did not mean Palestine, or any part of it, but the 
whole world. 

2 He tells us in what place God began to speak. In Sion, as it was foretold 
by Isaias 2, “For the law shall come forth from Sion, and the word of the 
law from Jerusalem;” and, in the last chapter of Luke, “It behooved Christ 


to suffer, and to rise again from the dead on the third day. And that penance 
and the remission of sins should be preached in his name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem.” “From the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof, he hath called the earth;” all created beings endowed with reason 
that inhabit the globe, “Out of Sion, the loveliness of his beauty.” When the 
Lord spoke, he spoke from Sion, a city of rare and surpassing beauty, and so 
it was; it is styled in the Lamentations as being “of perfect beauty,” a most 
noble, ancient, and populous city, the seat of government, and of the high 
priest, having in it the tabernacle, the ark of the covenant, and many other 
accessories worthy of the capital of the kingdom and of religion; whence it 
was always considered the type of the divine and heavenly city. 

3 He now foretells the second coming of Christ. The God of gods came 
and called the earth; but he came incognito, in the form of a servant, in 
human shape, in all his meekness, to redeem us by his death and passion; 
but he will secondly, “Come manifestly,” in all his pomp and power; not in 
an obscure manger, but in the clouds of heaven; not nailed to a cross 
between thieves, but on the judgment seat amidst his Angels. And he will 
not only “come manifestly,” but when he comes, “he will not keep silence,” 
as he did in his first coming, when, “like a lamb led to the slaughter, he did 
not open his mouth,” which silence he still observes, however cognizant he 
is of our sins; but he will come with a trumpet and with a dreadful noise, as 
we read in Matthew, “He will send his Angels with the trumpet and a loud 
voice, and they will gather together his elect from the four winds;” and, in 1 
Thess 4, “For the Lord himself shall come down from heaven with 
commandment, and with the voice of the Archangel, and with the trumpet 
of God;” and, in 1 Cor 15, “At the last trumpet, for the trumpet shall 
sound.” A fire shall burn before him: and a mighty tempest shall be round 
about him. “Alluding to the general conflagration of the world; that is, of 
everything in it, such as cities, gardens, vineyards, palaces, all animals and 
perishable things; of which St. Peter says, in his Epistle,” But the day of the 
Lord shall come as a thief, in which the heavens shall pass away with great 
violence, and the elements shall be dissolved with heat, and the earth and 
the works that are in it shall be burnt up. The meaning, then, is, “A fire shall 
burn before him,” to destroy everything on the face of the earth, and a 
“mighty tempest shall be round about him;” the whole world in confusion, 


land, sea, the air, the heavens, “men withering away for fear and 
expectation of what shall come upon the whole world.” 

4 There will be an immense crowd present, such will be the spectacle to 
witness. “He shall call heaven from above;” all the Angels will be 
summoned, as we read in Matthew, “When the Son of man shall come in 
his majesty, and all his Angels with him.” He will summon the earth too: all 
from Adam down will appear there; and this great assembly will be called 
“to judge his people;” to sit in judgment on them, and to separate the good 
from the bad; as we read in Matthew, “So shall it be at the end of the world, 
the Angels shall go out and shall separate the wicked from among the just;” 
and again, “He will separate the sheep from the goats;” that is to say, the 
celestial Judge will have as little trouble on that day, in selecting the just 
from out of the wicked, as would the shepherd, in distinguishing the sheep 
from the goats in his flock. 

5 Though all men will be brought up for judgment, it concerns the 
faithful especially, “For they who do not believe are already judged,” John 
3; hence, in Matthew, the faithful are specially introduced for judgment; and 
question is made, not on their faith, but on their works. By “the saints,” 
then, we are to understand the faithful members of God’s Church whether 
enrolled therein by circumcision or by baptism. Thus David says, in Psalm 
85. “Preserve my soul for I am holy;” and the Apostle, in his Epistles, calls 
all Christians “holy.” He then addresses the Angels, and says, “Gather ye 
together his saints to him.” Bring up for judgment his own people who have 
been sanctified by him through the sacraments, and that such will be done 
through the Angels is clear from the passage in Matthew, “The Angels shall 
go out, and shall separate the wicked from among the just;” and further on, 
“He shall send his Angels with a trumpet, and they shall gather together his 
elect.” “Who set his covenant before sacrifices,” explains who the saints 
are, they being those “who set his covenant before sacrifices;” which is 
expressed more clearly in the Hebrew, and means, they who have engaged 
themselves as God’s people, which engagement has been ratified by 
sacrificing to him, in which, principally, his worship consists. The meaning 
of the passage, then, is, that God’s saints would be summoned to judgment; 
that is, those who enter into an engagement with God to honor and serve 
him, and thus merit his blessing and protection. 


6 When all shall have been assembled for judgment, then at length “The 
heavens shall declare his justice.” Sentence will be passed from heaven on 
the good and on the bad, from which all will see how great is the justice of 
God, a thing we don’t often see when he permits the just to be oppressed by 
the wicked; and all heaven and all its celestial spirits will confirm his 
justice, exclaiming, “Thou art just, O Lord, and righteous is thy judgment.” 
Nor can the celestials be deceived, “For God is judge,” in whom injustice 
can have no place. 

7 The prophet now turns to the instruction of the people, and tells on 
what subject they are to be judged, of what they are to account for in 
judgment, so that every one may prepare himself. To give greater weight to 
his admonitions he introduces God himself, speaking in a most paternal and 
friendly manner. “Hear, O my people, and I will speak.” If you don’t hear 
me, I will not speak to you, but I will speak to others who have ears to hear. 
For the Lord, most justly, in Matthew 11, and other places, often says, “He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear;” for, as the ears of a deaf person are 
purely ornamental, and not useful; so those endowed with reason, and who 
will not apply it to understand anything concerning God, have the ears of 
their minds as if they had no such things at all. We must, then, when we 
wish God to speak to us, attentively reflect and consider on what he is 
saying. This he explains more clearly by adding, “O Israel! and I will testify 
to thee.” Hear, Israel, my people, and I will clearly show you what most 
concerns you. By Israel we are not to understand that people exclusively; 
the whole Christian world, who imitate the faith of Israel, are here 
comprehended; nay more, they are, perhaps, more specially alluded to; as 
the Apostle, Rom. 9, says, “For all are not Israelites that are of Israel; 
neither are all they who are the seed of Abraham, children; but they that are 
the children of the promise, are counted for the seed.” “I am God, thy God;” 
a reason why we should hear him who speaks, he being no less than God, 
and peculiarly our God; from which we have the strongest assurance that he 
knows how, and wishes, to give us the most useful instruction. If he be God, 
he knows every thing; if he be our God, he loves us; and, therefore, wishes 
to teach us what is most useful. 

8 God does not look for sacrifices, as if he wanted them, or by reason of 
their being very agreeable to him; he rather looks for interior virtue, 
consisting in faith, hope, love, and obedience; with such adjuncts sacrifices 


are acceptable; without them, quite odious and hateful. So Samuel, 1 Kings 
15, says, “Doth the Lord desire holocausts and victims, and not rather that 
the voice of the Lord should be obeyed?” and Isaias, chap. 1, “To what 
purpose do you offer me the multitude of your victims, saith the Lord?” So 
our Lord himself speaks, Mat 23, “Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites: who pay title of mint, and anise, and cummin; and have let 
alone the weightier things of the law: judgment, and mercy, and faith.” And 
finally, David’s own language, in Psalm 1, where he says “For if thou hadst 
desired sacrifice I would indeed have given it; with burnt offerings thou wilt 
not be delighted. A sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit, a contrite and 
humble heart, O God thou wilt not despise.” The meaning, then, is, “I will 
not reprove thee for thy sacrifices.” I will not accuse you nor condemn you 
for the fewness of them, for they are sufficiently numerous, as “thy burnt 
offerings are always in my sight,” always to be found on my altar. 

9-11 The second reason why God does not require sacrifice from us is, 
that he is himself Lord of everything, and if he wants sheep, or cattle, or 
birds, or any thing else, he can easily have them, without any trouble, 
having an intimate knowledge of them all, being their sovereign Master. “I 
will not take calves out of thy house,” because I have all such things of my 
own: beasts, birds, oxen; and not only beasts, birds, etc., but the “beauty of 
the field;” everything that grows; the fruits of the earth, that render the field 
beautiful, are mine. 

12-13 A third reason assigned for God’s requiring nothing from us, either 
for his necessities or his convenience, and that is, because he neither 
hungers nor thirsts; he is, consequently, subject to neither heat nor cold, nor 
does he need anything; and were he to need anything, his wants would be at 
once supplied, he being the Lord of all things. “If I should hunger, I would 
not tell thee,” to provide food for me, “for the world is mine, and the 
fullness thereof.” Being a spiritual and immortal substance, I require no 
solid food, and, therefore, I need no “flesh of bullocks, or blood of goats.” 

14-15 Having established the insufficiency of sacrifice, unaccompanied 
by interior submission and love, he now teaches us, that it is by such 
interior acts of virtue that God is most pleased, and that it is through such 
acts we can be saved in the last judgment. We have here to notice the 
difference between the praise of God, and the “sacrifice of praise;” we may 
praise God with our lips alone, but the “sacrifice of praise” can only be 


offered by those, who, on the altar of their hearts, light up the fire of charity, 
on which to pour the incense of praise to God; that is to say, by those who 
believe, and understand, to a certain extent, that God is supremely good, 
and after knowing and believing so much of him, love him with their whole 
heart, admire and praise him, as being most beautiful, most perfect, and 
most wise. The sacrifice of praise, then, is the mark and the consequence of 
our knowledge and love, and as the blessed in heaven always see and love 
God, of them is said, in Psalm 83, “Blessed are they that dwell in thy house, 
O Lord; they shall praise thee for ever and ever.” He, therefore, says, “Offer 
to God the sacrifice of praise,” not with your bare lips, it must proceed from 
a thorough knowledge and love of God, “and pay thy vows to the Most 
High.” When you shall have praised God, as God, look upon him in the 
light of being the source and spring of every blessing you enjoy; look upon 
your own nothingness, thank him, and pay him that tribute of obedience, the 
principal one among “the vows” due to him, that you promised, when you 
became one of his people and family; and that is more pleasing to him than 
any sacrifice whatever, “For obedience is better than sacrifice,” 1 Kings 15 
“And call upon me in the day of trouble;” as you were wont, in your 
prosperity, to acknowledge me as the source of every blessing, so in your 
troubles you should fly to me, and put your whole hope and trust in me, 
because “I will deliver thee” from every trouble; and you, in return, “shall 
glorify me” by the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 

16 Having instructed the just, he now proceeds to take the wicked to task. 
“To the sinner, God hath said:” caused me to admonish him thus. “Why dost 
thou declare my justices, and take my covenant in thy mouth?” Why do you 
profess to know my law, to recount its precepts, to profess to belong to my 
family, to be a child of Abraham, when you neither observe my law, nor 
keep my compact, nor tread in Abraham’s footsteps? 

17 He first alludes to their secret sins, then to their public sins. “Thou 
hast hated discipline,” set your mind entirely against the spirit of the law of 
God, “and cast my words behind thee;” forgot and despised them as 
completely as if you had thrown them over your shoulder. 

18 Hatred and forgetfulness of the law of God lead at once to sins of 
deed, such as theft and adultery; and as these two sins, springing from 
avarice and luxury, are most common, the prophet makes special mention of 
them. “If thou didst see a thief, thou didst run with him;” and observe, he 


does not say, you too stole, or you too committed adultery, but not content 
with transgressing, you did it openly, ran with the thief, and was a partaker 
with the other, thereby boasting and glorying in your wickedness. 

19 He now passes to sins by word, saying, from your mouth, as if from a 
spring, was poured forth all manner of foul language, lies, falsehoods, and 
deceits. 

20 To aggravate those sins by word, they were spoken, not against a 
stranger, but against his own brethren, and it was done, not from a sudden 
impulse of anger, but deliberately. “Sitting,” charges were invented, and 
calumnies spread abroad against the brother born of the same womb. 

21 God was looking on all the while, bearing with him, unwilling to 
chastise him, in the hope of his conversion. Thus, God sees and is silent, as 
if he did not see at all; but soon will come the day of judgment, when, as it 
is expressed in the third verse of this Psalm, “God will come manifestly, 
and shall not keep silence,” as he here declares, for he says, “Thou thought 
unjustly, that I shall be like to thee, but I will reprove thee, and set before 
thy face.” Unfortunate sinners, who have no fear of God, think their sins are 
not displeasing to him, but on the day of judgment they will understand 
what is said here, “Thou thought unjustly, that I shall be like to thee;” that I 
was wicked myself, and a friend of the wicked; but such is not the case, 
because “I will reprove thee” on the day of judgment, “and set before thy 
face;” make you to see the number and enormity of your sins, so that you 
cannot possibly gainsay the justice of your punishment. 

22 An exhortation, on the part of the prophet, to those sinners who forget 
that God is a just and Almighty Judge, to reflect seriously on what has been 
just said, “Lest he snatch you away,” when they are thinking least of it, 
hurry them to judgment, and damn them as they deserve, “And there be 
none to deliver you.” 

23 God now concludes, by laying down, that the way of salvation lies 
entirely in the one sacrifice of praise, so that those who daily offer it will be 
saved on the day of judgment, and those who neglect it will be condemned 
amongst the reprobate. “The sacrifice of praise shall glorify me;” 
whosoever will offer me such sacrifice will be acceptable in my sight, I will 
feel myself honored by him; “and there,” in that sacrifice, “is the way” to 
salvation, for by that route you will arrive at the place where “I will show 
him the salvation of God,” divine, full, and perfect salvation. How does it 


happen, though, that the essence of salvation is made to depend on the 
“Sacrifice of praise?” St. Augustine answers, because nobody truly praises 
God, unless he be really pious. The impious may praise him with their lips, 
but not by their lives; and thus their praise is idle, while their lives are in 
opposition to it. The “Sacrifice of praise,” too, as we have already observed, 
does not mean, simply, praise, but such praise as proceeds from the altar of 
our hearts, on which is burning the fire of love. The “Sacrifice of praise,” 
then, of necessity includes love; and it is, therefore, no wonder that it 
should be the sum of our salvation. 


PSALM 50 


THE REPENTANCE AND CONFESSION OF 
DAVID AFTER HIS SIN. THE FOURTH 
PENITENTIAL PSALM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet begins with a prayer, asking forgiveness of his sins assigns 
his first reason for asking forgiveness, thinks he can move God to forgive; 
and afterwards assigns other reasons. “Have mercy on me, O Lord.” In 
Psalms 111 and 123, David acknowledges and declares himself miserable, 
on account of the sin he committed, notwithstanding the abundance of the 
gifts of nature he was then enjoying; as, on the contrary, he declares those 
only happy “who fear the Lord,” and not those who abound in honors and 
riches; from which we may learn how erroneously the children of this world 
judge of misery and happiness. “According to thy great mercy.” I dare to 
ask your mercy because I am a wretch, for mercy looks upon misery to 
remove it. He calls it “great mercy,” because sin is a great misfortune; and 
because the mercy, through which God gives us temporal blessings, is but a 
trifling mercy compared to the forgiveness of sin; for God often confers 
temporal favors on his enemies, even on those he will condemn on the last 
day; but the grace of the remission of sin he only gives to those whom he 
intends to adopt as his children, and the heirs of his kingdom. David, then, 
not content with the small amount of mercy, through which he had got a 
noble kingdom, immense wealth, a large family, and dominion over his 
enemies, and the like, asks for the “great mercy,” which he knew consisted 
in the forgiveness of his sins, and the restoration of grace. “And, according 
to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my iniquity.” He repeats and 
explains the same expression; “Blot out my iniquity” being a mere 


repetition of “Have mercy on me, O God;” and, “According to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies” being a repetition of “According to thy 
great mercy;” inverting the order of the expressions, and thereby giving a 
certain elegance to the verse. Those words, then, “According to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies,” give us to understand how unbounded is 
the mercy shown by God to his beloved children; for the Hebrew word, 
strictly speaking, signifies the tender love of a father, which the Scripture is 
wont to express by, “The bowels of mercy;” and the Church, in the Collect 
of the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost, thus expresses, “O God, who, 
through the excess of your love, go farther than even the merits and even 
the prayers of your supplicants.” For, in fact, so great is the love of God for 
us, that he not only grants much more than we deserve, but even more than 
we dare to hope for. He shows that in the parable of the prodigal son. The 
father not only forgives the penitent but he runs to meet him, embraces him, 
kisses him, orders the most valuable clothes, and a precious ring for him, 
kills the fatted calf in compliment to him; and, finally, shows more marks of 
favor and love to him, after squandering all his property, than if he had 
returned after having achieved a signal victory over his enemies. “Blot out 
my iniquity,” refers to the sin and the stain left after it. David knew that he 
had not only incurred the punishment of everlasting death by his sin, but 
that it also left a stain on his soul that rendered it dark, deformed, and 
hateful to God; and the expression, “Blot out,” refers to both. When a debt 
is forgiven, the deeds are said to be cancelled, or blotted out; and stains are 
said to be blotted, when the thing stained is washed and purified. David, 
then, begs of God not to deal with him in the rigor of his justice, but with 
the mercy of a father, to forgive the sin, and wash away the stain left by it, 
by restoring the brightness of his grace. 

2 Though the sin may be forgiven, and grace restored, there still remain 
in man the bad habits of vice, and the very concupiscence of the flesh, that 
make a man infirm and weak, just as he would be after having recovered 
from a heavy fit of sickness. The bad habits are gradually corrected by the 
practice of acts of virtue; but concupiscence, though it can be lessened, 
ordinarily speaking, is totally eradicated by death alone. And though our 
Own earnest desires and endeavors go a great way to root out our vices, and 
to diminish our concupiscence, the grace of God, without which we can do 
nothing, with which we can do everything, is the principal agent therein. 


David was fully aware of all this, having written in Psalm 102, “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and never forget all he hath done for thee, who forgiveth 
all thy iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases.” And, in this passage, after 
he had asked for the forgiveness of his sins, and, through Nathan the 
prophet, got this answer, “The Lord also hath taken away thy sin, thou shalt 
not die,” again begs to be washed and cleansed, to be more and more 
justified by additional graces; that, by the victory over his bad habits, and 
the repression of his concupiscence, his soul may become more fair and 
beautiful, and better able to resist temptation. He, therefore, says, “Wash me 
yet more from my iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin;” that is to say I 
confidently hope my sins are blotted out through your grace, and that my 
soul is washed and cleansed from the filth and stains left upon it by the 
action of sin; but I ask, beg, and desire to be washed again and again by a 
fresh infusion of grace, that my soul may thereby be both purified and 
strengthened. A simpler explanation would be, to make this second petition 
turn on the magnitude of his sins; as if he said, Had my sin been an ordinary 
one, a simple ablution would suffice; but being a great, grievous, enormous 
one, I need additional ablutions to wash away every vestige of my sins. 

3 The second reason assigned by him for obtaining forgiveness is, that he 
admits it, confesses it, and punishes himself by keeping it constantly before 
him. Pardon me, “For I know my iniquity;” I neither excuse nor deny it, I 
freely acknowledge it, and I am constantly grieved in thinking of it; for it 
“is always before me,” staring me in the face, and piercing me like a 
javelin. An example for us in the recitation of the penitential Psalms. We 
should be able truly to say, “My sin is always before me.” This we can do 
by keeping up a recollection of the sins that, through God’s goodness, have 
been forgiven, for thus we will be constantly reminded of our great 
ingratitude to so great a benefactor. 

4 The third reason for his asking pardon of God is, that he has no other 
judge to fear. “To thee,” not against thee, he says, “have I sinned.” He had 
sinned against Urias, whose death he caused. He had sinned against 
Bethsabee, with whom he had committed adultery, and against the people, 
whom he scandalized; yet he says, “To thee only have I sinned;” as being 
the only judge before whom he could be convicted. There was no one else 
to sit in judgment on him, and if there were even, he could not be convicted, 
for want of evidence; for, though common report condemned him, there was 


no judicial proof of his guilt; still, he stood convicted before God, for his 
own conscience bore testimony against him before that God who searches 
the reins and heart; and he, therefore, candidly avows, “And I have done 
evil before thee;” for, though he did the evil in private, in the darkness of a 
closed chamber, he could not evade the all seeing eye of his Maker. “That 
thou mayest be justified in thy words.” I confess myself a sinner, thereby 
acknowledging the justice of the words you pronounced upon me by Nathan 
the prophet, when he accused me of murder and adultery. “And mayest 
overcome when thou art judged,” a repetition of the same idea; as if he said, 
There is no use in denying my crimes, for, if put upon my trial, I must 
acknowledge them; you will gain the cause, I will be cast therein. 

5 The fourth reason is derived from our first origin, and the transmission 
of original sin, making us infirm and prone to sin; and, thereby, the more 
worthy of mercy and pity. The iniquities and the sins alluded to could not 
have been the sins of David’s parents, for his parents were pious and devout 
people; he alludes to the sins of our first parents, as is evident from the 
Hebrew. 

6 The fifth reason, derived from the truth and simplicity of heart for 
which David was remarkable; God, being truth himself, has a special regard 
for men of truth, and, by reason of it, revealed many of the future mysteries 
to David, for there is scarcely a mystery appertaining to Christ or the 
Church, that he did not foresee and foretell in the Psalms. He, therefore, 
draws upon his own truthfulness now, to which he still adheres in 
confessing his sins, and by reason of such adherence to it he asks God to 
forgive him. “Behold, thou hast loved truth;” you have loved truth and 
sincerity of heart, as well as you hate duplicity and wickedness. “The 
uncertain and hidden things of thy wisdom thou hast made known to me” 
Loving truth as you do, and having formed me most truthful, you have 
rewarded me by revealing to me the most secret, profound mysteries, proofs 
of your infinite wisdom. The word “uncertain” does not imply any of the 
divine mysteries to be uncertain, in the sense that there is a probability of 
their not coming to pass; but they are “uncertain” to us, in regard of the 
time of their fulfillment; thus, we say the day of judgments or of our death, 
is uncertain, though nobody questions the certainty of both one and the 
other. 


7 He now discloses one of the: “Uncertain and hidden things of his 
wisdom,” namely, that in the new dispensation men would be sprinkled 
with water in baptism, and thereby perfectly justified, alluding to the 
ceremony described in Numbers 19, where three things are said to be 
necessary to expiate uncleanness: the ashes of a red heifer, burnt as a 
holocaust; water mixed with the ashes; and hyssop to sprinkle it. The ashes 
signified the death of Christ; the water, baptism; and hyssop, faith; for 
hyssop is a stunted plant, generally growing on a rock. In the typical 
expiation, the water purified, but by virtue of the ashes of the slain heifer, 
and the aspersion with the hyssop; thus, the baptismal water purifies, by the 
application of the death and merits of Christ, through faith. It is, then, to the 
real, as well as the figurative expiation, that David refers when he says, 
“Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed;” for he asks 
for the cleansing which he knew was only emblematic, that by hyssop, 
which, however, he knew would be converted into the reality of the 
institution of baptism. To show God was the primary author of such 
purification, he does not say, let the priest sprinkle me, but, sprinkle me 
yourself; to show the perfection of the thorough cleansing to be had in 
baptism, destroying sin most effectually, and giving additional grace. 

8 The effect and sign of perfect justification is, when “The Spirit himself 
giveth testimony to our spirit, that we are the sons of God.” The prophet 
having known this by experience, asks for it again, saying, “To my hearing 
thou shalt give joy and gladness.” When you shall have perfectly cleansed 
me, you will, moreover, light up my interior with that spiritual joy and 
gladness that will make me feel my sins have been forgiven, and that I have 
been restored to your favor, and then “The bones that have been humbled 
shall rejoice;” “the bones” mean the powers of his mind, not the limbs of 
his body; for he says, immediately after, “A contrite and humbled heart, O 
Lord, thou wilt not despise;” and the meaning is, my mind, now dejected 
and weighed down, will then recover its strength, and rejoice when we learn 
that the fear that saddens and humbles us comes from God, and that it 
disposes the soul to the spirit of love that justifieth. 

9 He now prays for the immediate accomplishment of what he predicted. 
He said previously, “Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, and I shall be 
cleansed;” and also, “To my hearing thou shalt give joy and gladness;” and 
he now asks for them at once; first, for the remission of his sins; “Turn 


away thy face from my sins.” Do not look on my sins with a view to punish 
me, as Tobias said, “Lord, do not remember my sins.” Such expressions are 
purely figurative, for God, from whom nothing can be hidden, can neither 
turn away his face from, nor forget, our sins; but he is said “to turn away his 
face” or to forget, when he acts as those do, who do not reflect or 
remember, and such people do not punish; “And blot out all my iniquities;” 
to make the pardon a lasting, permanent one, for he that turns his face away 
from a piece of writing, may look on it again and consider the matter of it, 
but when the writing is destroyed, “blotted out,” it can no longer be read, a 
proof that when sin is forgiven it is thoroughly forgiven. 

10 This verse corresponds with, “Thou shalt wash me and I shall be made 
whiter than snow;” for he asks not only for a remission of his sins, but for 
such an infusion of grace as may renew his soul, and make it bright and 
beautiful, a petition, telling against those who make justification to consist 
solely in the remission of sin. We are not to take it that a new heart is asked 
for, when he says, “Create;” the expression merely expresses a wish that his 
heart may be thoroughly cleansed and purified, and made, as it were, a new 
heart. The meaning, then, is, create cleanness in my heart; and there is a 
certain point in the word “Create,” to imply that God finds nothing in the 
heart of a sinner, whence to form cleanness in it; but that entirely, through 
his own great mercy, without any merit on their part, it is, that he justifies 
men; for, even though sinners are disposed to justification by faith and 
penance, still, faith, penance, and all such things are purely the gift of God. 
“And renew a right spirit within my bowels,” an explanation of the 
preceding sentence, for, to let us see that the meaning of “Creating a new 
heart,” is nothing more than creating cleanness in the heart, he now adds, 
“And renew a right spirit in my bowels,” instead of renew my bowels. The 
bowels mean, the interior affections of the soul; that is, the will, which was 
just now called the heart; a “right spirit” means, a right affection, in other 
words, charity; for by avarice or cupidity the affections of the heart become 
distorted, turn to creatures, especially to self, while charity or love directs 
them to the things above, especially to God. “A right spirit,” then, “is 
renewed in the bowels;” when the heart having been cleansed by grace, an 
ardent love of God, that had been displaced by sin, is renewed in the soul. 

11 He now, mindful of his frailty, asks for the grace of perseverance; lest, 
being too much raised up by grace, he may happen to fall again. The 


expression, “Cast me not away from thy face,” is used in the Scripture to 
designate those who are cast off by God, without any hope or chance of 
reconciliation. Thus, in 1 Kings 15, the Lord said to Samuel, “How long 
wilt thou mourn over Saul whom I have rejected?” and 2 Kings 7, “But my 
mercy I will not take away from him as I took it from Saul, whom I 
removed from before my face;” and in 4 Kings 24, “For the Lord was angry 
against Jerusalem, and against Juda, till he cast them out from his face.” He, 
therefore, says, “Cast me not away from thy face.” Allow me not to lapse 
again into sin, for fear you should deprive me of your grace forever. My 
having been washed, and made white as snow, and having had a right spirit 
renewed within me, would be of little value, if I were ultimately to be “cast 
away from your face,” with the reprobate. That such may not be the case, 
that it may not come to pass, “Take not thy Holy Spirit from me,” give me 
the grace of perseverance, causing, through your grace, to make the Holy 
Spirit constantly abide in me, and thus preserve a “right spirit in my 
bowels.” Hence we learn, that God deserts nobody, until himself is first 
deserted; and that he does not withdraw his Holy Spirit from the just, until 
they extinguish it in themselves by sin; still, man must get the gift of 
perseverance, to enable him to avoid sin, and extinguish thereby the Holy 
Spirit, as the Apostle says, “Pray that you may do no evil;” and it is to such 
gift this passage of the Psalm refers, for when David says, “Take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me;” he does not mean, don’t take it if I shall fall into sin; 
but, don’t take it, that I may not fall into sin. 

12 This verse corresponds with the words, “To my hearing thou shalt give 
joy and gladness;” for, as he had predicted that an interior joy, borne 
testimony to by the Spirit speaking within him, would be the consequence 
of true and perfect justification, he now, after having asked for remission of 
his sins, and the infusion of grace with the gift of perseverance, asks for the 
sign and effect of such justification, saying, “Restore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation.” Through sin I have lost grace, and the joy consequent on it; and 
as I asked for the restoration of grace, I now, consequently, ask for the “joy 
of thy salvation;” the joy that arises from the salvation you bestow on me; 
and for fear he should be over joyful, and thereby lulled into a dangerous 
security, he adds, “And strengthen me with a perfect spirit.” I ask you to 
strengthen and confirm me in my good purposes by an inspiration of your 
perfect Spirit. 


13 The fruit of his justification, tending to the glory of God and the 
benefit of many. Having been taken into favor after so many grievous 
offenses, “I will teach,” by word and example, “thy ways,” mercy, and 
justice; “For all the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth;” and the 
consequence will be, that the wicked, following my example, will be 
converted to thee. David was a signal example to all posterity of God’s 
justice and mercy; of his mercy, because, notwithstanding his grievous 
crimes, the moment he exclaimed, “I have sinned before the Lord,” they 
were all forgiven; and of his justice, for the Lord inflicted most grievous 
temporal punishments on him, not only in the death of the son born in 
adultery, but soon after, in his expulsion from the kingdom, the public 
violation of his wives by his own son, and the slaughter of his sons Amon 
and Absalom. His example was useful, not only to the people of his own 
time, but to all unto the end of the world; for this Psalm, composed by him, 
is in use, and will be in use: so long as the Church militant shall be in 
existence. David, then, carried out what he promised in this Psalm, for he 
taught the wicked the ways of the Lord, thereby bringing many sinners to 
God, and will, doubtless, bring many more. It is also most likely that David, 
upon his repentance, did preach up the mercy of God to many, and that, 
through his exhortations, many sinners were converted to God. 

14 Having prayed shortly before for his sins to be washed away, and 
having promised that he would teach sinners the ways of the Lord, he now 
prays to be freed from the punishment which Urias’s blood, unjustly spilt, 
called for, and promises to praise God’s justice. “Deliver me;” save me 
from the voice of Urias’s blood, which, unjustly spilled by me, cries out to 
thee and calls for vengeance; “Deliver me,” for he fancied he saw the blood, 
like a soldier in arms, staring him in the face; and, therefore, with great 
propriety, he adds, “O God, the God of my salvation;” for to deliver from 
imminent danger is the province of a Savior; and this, too, is a reason for 
his adding, “and my tongue shall extol thy justice;” for true deliverance and 
Salvation was then had through the merits of Christ in prospective, as the 
same is had now through the same merits as of the past. The merits of 
Christ have in them the very essence of justice, and deserve the most 
unbounded praises both of lips and of heart on our part. 

15 The consequence of the perfect justification and salvation of the sinner 
is, that his lips, which were wont to praise God, but were closed by sin, 


through his pardon should be opened again to praise and thank his 
Redeemer. He, therefore, says, “O Lord, thou wilt open any lips,” by 
forgiving and pardoning my sins, and restoring my joy and confidence; you 
will open my lips, and then “my mouth shall declare thy praise,” by 
proclaiming your mercy and justice, not only to the present but to all future 
ages. 

16 He assigns a reason for offering the sacrifice of praise, because 
sacrifices of cattle are not pleasing to God; as if he said, “My mouth shall 
announce thy praise,” because I know you to prefer such sacrifice to that of 
brute animals; and if such sacrifices were pleasing to you, I would not 
hesitate in offering them. It is not to be inferred from this, that sacrifices of 
brute animals were in no respect pleasing to God, when it is clear, from the 
book of Leviticus, that they were instituted and ordered to be offered by 
him; but they are said to be of no value essentially, as if the slaughter of 
cattle were, in itself, a thing agreeable, or useful, or necessary to God. They 
are also said to be of no value in comparison with the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, as appears from Malachias 1, where the old sacrifices, it is said, 
will cease, when “The clean oblation will be offered in all nations.” 
Sacrifices are also said to be of no value when they are offered by sinners, 
as we have in Isaias 1, “Obedience being more pleasing to God than the 
offering of victims.” Finally, sacrifices are said to be of no value as regards 
the expiation of sin; for, as the Apostle says, “It is impossible that sins 
could be taken away by the blood of bulls and goats;” and it is in such sense 
that David says here, “If thou hadst desired sacrifice,” for the remission of 
my sins, “I would indeed have given it;” but because “with burnt offerings 
thou wilt not be delighted,” so as to forgive me my sins through them, 
therefore “My mouth shall declare thy praise;” for, as we said in the 
explanation of the last Psalm, such sacrifice is the one most acceptable to 
God, being lighted on the altar of the heart with the fire of charity. 

17 He explains more fully how acceptable to God is the sacrifice of 
praise; that sacrifice that springs from a contrite and humbled heart, when 
man, acknowledging his own misery and God’s mercy, humbles himself 
before his power, attributing all honor and glory to him, and confusion and 
disgrace to himself, as we read in Daniel 9, “Justice to thee, O Lord, but to 
us confusion of face;” and a little further on, “To us, O Lord, confusion of 
face, to our kings, our princes, and our fathers who have sinned, but to you, 


our Lord God, mercy and propitiation.” The expressions, “afflicted spirit” 
and “contrite heart,” are the same, and the one Hebrew expression is only 
given for both, but the interpreter chose to vary the words, and the meaning 
is the same. The spirit is said to be afflicted when the soul is affected with 
grief, and thus placed in trouble, by reason of the sin committed against 
God; so also, the heart is said to be contrite when the soul, full of grief for 
the sin committed, is, as it were, torn asunder, and reduced into powder, 
from its strong hardness and insensibility. Such contrition is the sacrifice 
most acceptable to God, for as well as he is offended by our sins, he is 
appeased by our repentance; and very properly is now added, “A contrite 
and humbled heart, O Lord, thou wilt not despise;” for God despises the 
proud, and resists them; but to the humble (who willingly submit to him) he 
always gives his grace, James 4. 

18 The last reason assigned by David to appease God, to obtain perfect 
justice, and to make reparation after so grievous a fall; for he says, that as 
well as his fall proved an injury to the whole people, his recovery will be 
now a source of edification to them; and he, therefore, begs this favor for 
himself and for the whole city of Sion. “Deal favorably, O Lord, in thy good 
will with Sion.” If I am not worthy of being heard, have regard to the city of 
which I am the head, and confer a favor on it by healing its head, “in thy 
good will;” in the good will, in which you were pleased to select this city as 
your own peculiar city. “That the walls of Jerusalem may be built up,” 
meaning himself, who, like a wall, guarded and defended the entire people. 

19 The works of justice that please God as true spiritual sacrifices are the 
effect of justification, according to the Apostle, Heb. 13, “And do not forget 
to do good, and to impart, for by such sacrifices God’s favor is obtained;” 
and 1 Pet. 2, “Offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.”——’Then,” when I shall have been thoroughly renewed and justified, 
“shalt thou accept the sacrifice of justice;” all the good works of mine and 
my people, “oblations and whole burnt offerings.” All which good works 
will be so many spiritual oblations, so many spiritual holocausts. Spiritual 
oblations are the offering of one’s substance or property in alms for the love 
of God; and spiritual holocausts is the dedication of one’s self entirely to do 
God’s will and commands, according to Rom. 11, “I beseech you therefore 
brethren, by the mercy of God, that you present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, your reasonable service.”—”Then shall 


they lay calves upon thy altar.” When it shall be seen that such sacrifices of 
justice are the most acceptable to you, people will vie with each other in 
loading your altar, not with the ordinary sacrifices, but with the most 
precious; for that of the calf was considered the sacrifice most valuable; and 
thus the “laying calves upon the altar” means the offering of works of the 
most perfect justice to the Lord God. 


PSALM 51 


DAVID CONDEMNS THE WICKEDNESS OF 
DOEG, AND FORETELLS HIS DESTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Cicero, in his oration against Catiline, thus commences, “How long, 
Catiline, will you trifle with our patience?” and in the same style David 
commences with a similar interrogation, for the purpose of sharpening his 
rebuke. “Why dost thou glory in malice, thou that art mighty in iniquity?” 
Doeg, the Idumean, boasted that by his accusations he had ruined a priest of 
the Lord, and his entire family; for when Saul heard from Doeg that David 
had been hospitably received by Achimelech the priest, he burst into such a 
rage, that he not only ordered Doeg to put Achimelech to death, but also 
eighty-five other priests that were along with him; he then sacked their city, 
slaying men and women, babes and sucklings, nay, even the sheep, cows, 
and asses. See what a torrent of evil flowed from the calumny; so that he 
justly deserved to be styled “Mighty in iniquity.” 

2 He draws a highly wrought picture of Doeg’s false information, first 
saying that it was not a sudden, but a long premeditated information. “All 
the day long thy tongue hath devised injustice.” You were constantly 
turning in your mind how to frame the false accusation, and, at length, 
when the opportunity offered, your tongue brought forth what it had been 
hatching for such a length of time; for, though thoughts are produced by the 
mind, David poetically attributes them to the tongue, as if the tongue was so 
radically bad in itself, that, though apparently silent, it was, in thought, 
speaking to itself. He then adds that the thing was put into execution with as 
much speed as a sharp razor would cut; elegantly contrasting the delay in 
forming the resolution with the celerity of putting it into execution; and, in 
fact, he lost very little time, when he got the opportunity, of carrying out 


what he had so long been hatching; for, in a very few words, he persuaded 
Saul that Achimelech the priest had entered into a conspiracy with David, 
which was a grievous deceit and imposition; and he, therefore, says, “As a 
sharp razor, thou hast wrought deceit;” that is, you deceived Saul, just as 
easily as a sharp razor cuts through the hair. 

3 He tells us the source of that calumnious accusation, and says that it did 
not proceed from ignorance or accident, but from the perversity of the man; 
who always preferred evil to good, and lies to truth. “Thou hast loved 
malice more than goodness;” you were always more pleased to injure than 
to serve your neighbor; “and iniquity rather than to speak righteously,” to 
tell lies rather than truth. Observe, that instead of opposing falsehood to 
“speaking righteously,” he opposes “iniquity” to it, insinuating thereby, that 
Doeg’s falsehood was not one simply so, or a mere lie; it was more, because 
it caused the death of Achimelech, and was thus an “iniquity.” 

4 He assigns further reason for calling Doeg’s conduct a lie and an 
iniquity, and says it was a truly fatal, pernicious falsehood, causing, as it 
did, the ruin of so many innocent people. “Thou hast loved all the words of 
ruin;” all the language by which you could hurry innocent people headlong 
to their ruin and perdition; and it appears from the first book of Kings, that 
Doeg’s lies caused the destruction of an entire City. “O deceitful tongue”— 
of Doeg. 

5 He predicts that Doeg’s sin will not go unpunished, but that everlasting 
ruin is in store for him, in return for the temporal ruin of the priests, of 
which he was the cause. “Therefore will God destroy thee forever.” For this 
your sin God will utterly destroy you, not only in this world, but in the next; 
so that you shall be ruined for eternity, left absolutely desolate in this world, 
and damned forever in the world to come; such being the just retribution of 
the wicked, who, in seeking to injure others, injure themselves forever. He 
then explains in particular what he had laid down in general, saying, “He 
will pluck thee out.” The first stage of your punishment will be your 
banishment, the loss of your home, property, and country, sending you 
abroad an exile and a wanderer; “And thy root out of the land of the living,” 
will eradicate you and all your posterity from the earth; for children are like 
roots, shot out by the parents, which afterwards support and nourish him in 
turn. 


6-7 Many will profit and be instructed by the punishment of the wicked 
informer. “The just shall see and fear;” just and holy people will consider 
his case, and be horrified; “And shall laugh at him, and say: Behold the man 
who made not God his helper, but trusted in the abundance of his riches;” 
will laugh at him for having acted most foolishly, for not putting his trust in 
God, who is all powerful, instead of the frail riches of this world, which are 
so easily lost. “And prevailed in his vanity;” will jeer him for having 
endeavored to advance by fraud and lies, instead of true and solid virtue. 
The expression “prevailed,” does not imply that he really did prevail, but 
that he thought he might prevail; and, though he may seem to do so for a 
time, the end will prove that he had to yield, instead of prevailing; “When 
the just shall stand in great constancy against those who hemmed them in,” 
Wisdom 5. 

8 He concludes the Psalm by showing that he has taken quite a different 
path; for I will not be plucked up, nor rooted out as a withered tree, like 
Doeg; but I will send down my roots deeper and deeper, like “A fruitful 
olive tree,” always in bloom, always bearing fruit; and, being such, I have, 
consequently, “hoped in the mercy of God forever;” hoped that God would 
assist me forever, and to eternity. Observe the contrast he draws between 
himself and Doeg, the Idumean, comparing him to a dry log, and himself to 
a fruitful olive tree; he predicts that Doeg will be rooted out of the land, 
while himself will be rooted in the house of God. Doeg put his trust in his 
own riches; David in God’s mercy. 

9 He returns thanks for a thing to happen, as if it had actually been done; 
for the future, as regards God and the prophets, is a matter of certainty, of 
the past. “I will praise thee forever;” I will always praise thee, “because 
thou hast done it;” have come to the determination of confounding him that 
trusteth in his riches, and consoling and comforting him that hopeth in thee. 
“And I will wait on thy name;” I will always hope in thee; such is the 
meaning of “Wait on thee;” and the name of God is used here for God 
himself. “For it is good in the sight of thy saints.” I will justly hope in your 
name, for your name is most sweet to the saints who have tasted of his 
sweetness. 


PSALM 52 


THE GENERAL CORRUPTION OF MAN 
BEFORE THE COMING OF CHRIST 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


This Psalm is very nearly the same as Psalm 13, to which we refer our 
reader; the only difference of any consequence is in the 6th verse of Psalm 
13, which has it thus, “For the Lord is in the just generation, you have 
confounded the counsel of the poor man, but the Lord is his hope;” whereas 
in the latter part of the 6th verse in this Psalm, the reading is, “For God hath 
scattered the bones of them that please men, they have been confounded, 
because God hath despised them.” This, then, is the only verse that requires 
explanation here. It assigns a reason for the wicked trembling with fear, 
when they have no reason to fear, and the reason he assigns is, “For God 
hath scattered their bones;” has so enervated them, that they fear the merest 
trifles, a thing he brings about in his wonderful providence, rendering them 
foolish in their counsels, by impeding their efforts, and confounding their 
machinations. Bones are generally used as an expression in the Scripture to 
designate strength. “Of them that please men,” such people are always full 
of the fear of the world, of human respect, and their whole study is to please 
man; whereas, on the contrary, the Apostle teaches, “If I did yet please men, 
I should not be the servant of Christ.” The prophet adds, “They have been 
confounded, because God hath despised them,” which seem to allude to the 
passage in Psalm 13, “You have confounded the counsel of the poor man, 
but the Lord is his hope;” you wicked have confounded the counsel of the 
poor man who put his trust in God, God will confound you, and make you 
blush, seeing all your counsels are vain, because you did not put your trust 
in God; and, therefore, he despised you and withheld his assistance from 
you. This may also have reference to the last judgment, when all the wicked 


will be confounded, for the universal Judge will then despise them, saying, 
“T do not know you, depart into everlasting fire.” The last verse is altogether 
similar to the last verse of Psalm 13, but that here, instead of “The Lord 
shall have turned away,” we have, “The Lord shall bring back.” But though 
turning away and bringing back seem to be very different expressions, in 
this place they bring out the same meaning, for God is said to turn away the 
captivity, when he destroys it, which he does, when he frees the captives, 
and he is said to bring back the captivity when he recalls the captives, and 
brings them back to their own country. 


PSALM 53 


A PRAYER FOR HELP IN DISTRESS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 In defect of all human help, he prays to God for his help. “Save me, O 
God, by thy name,” in thy power, to which all things succumb; and he 
afterwards adds, “in thy strength,” expressing the same in different 
language. “Judge me;” that is, be my judge, defend me as I deserve, and 
avenge me of my enemy, for David had then none to appeal to but God 
alone to protect him from the king. This should serve as an example to us, 
never to despair of God’s help, even though death should appear to be at our 
doors, for God is everywhere, has everything in his power, and never 
despises his clients when they may have recourse to him. 

2 Having acknowledged the power of the Lord, he now begs of him to 
apply his power to himself. “O God, hear my prayer;” I know you can do 
anything but I pray that you may wish to do it. I, therefore, ask that you 
may hear the prayer I put up to you, to exercise your power in saving me. 
He repeats it, “Give ear to the words of my mouth;” that is, turn not away 
your ears, and do not despise my prayer. 

3 He explains the dangers from which he desires to be delivered, saying, 
“For strangers have risen up against me;” that is, the Zipheans, who, though 
seemingly neighbors, had their hearts far from me; rose up against me, 
urging Saul to persecute me; “And the mighty have sought after my soul.” 
Saul, with a force in arms, sought to have my life. Saul’s persecution was 
entirely grounded on his fears that David would, at one time come to the 
throne; and, therefore, sought to have his life at any risk; for though he 
knew him to be innocent, yet, so blinded was he by the desire of keeping 
the sovereignty in his own family, that he looked upon as fair and 
honorable, what, in reality, was the height of injustice; “And they have not 


set God before their eyes;” neither the Zipheans nor Saul and his satellites 
had the fear of God before them; the former preferring the king’s favor to 
God’s law; and the latter choosing to indulge in their ambition and lust for 
power, in preference to a love of justice, which God commands us to 
observe at all times. In fact the diverting one’s mind from God and the 
natural law known to all, is the beginning of all evil. 

4 They “had not God before their eyes,” but God had them before his 
eyes; saw their evil designs, and did not suffer them to carry them into 
effect. The word “behold” implies a sudden light from God of his assurance 
that he would not be wanting in the time of need; and he speaks in the 
present tense, to show his being as certain of it, as if the thing had been 
actually accomplished. And, in fact, God’s interference was most sudden 
and unexpected; for, when Saul had so surrounded David with his army, 
that his escape seemed impossible, a messenger suddenly came to Saul, 
bringing news of the Philistines having come in a great body to ravage his 
kingdom; on hearing which he was obliged to give up the pursuit of David; 
who, in spirit, foresaw all this, and was, possibly, at the very moment 
pronouncing the words, “For behold, God is my helper; and the Lord is the 
protector of my soul.” 

5 Such imprecations, as we have more than once remarked, are to be read 
as predictions; and so this reads in the Hebrew; and, in fact, it then and 
there turned up; for Saul, who was pursuing David, was now pursued by the 
Philistines; and thus, the “evils” that hung a short time before over David, 
were now pouring in upon Saul. The second part of the verse, “And cut 
them off in thy truth,” was also carried out soon after, for Saul and his army, 
among whom, no doubt, were many of David’s persecutors, perished in the 
mountains of Gelboe; “In thy truth,” means according to your promise, or 
your justice, by virtue of which you give unto every one according to their 
works. 

6 Whether it was that the prophet foresaw his immediate escape from 
Saul, or that Saul, by reason of the Philistines’ incursion, departed while 
David was actually praying; he returns thanks to God, and says, “I will 
freely sacrifice to thee;” with all my heart I will give the sacrifice of praise; 
and he repeats it in other words; “And I will give praise to thy name;” 
which means, to thyself; “because it is good;” for God’s name, which 
means God himself, is the best of all; so that Christ said, “One is good, 


God.” St. Augustine, taking up the word “freely,” properly observes, that 
God should be loved purely on his own account; not with a view to any 
reward, but for his supreme and unspeakable goodness; and he who so loves 
him, does so in adversity as well as in prosperity; for God is just as good 
when he chastises, as when he nourishes and refreshes. 

7 He proves God’s goodness from what happened, in having so speedily 
heard his servant; “For thou hast delivered me out of all trouble.” In 
revealing my certain deliverance to me, you have, already in hope, 
“delivered me from all trouble.” “And my eye hath looked down upon my 
enemies;” by virtue of the same revelation I have looked upon my enemies 
as already destroyed and prostrate; or, perhaps, they were actually so when 
the prophet was thus praying. This Psalm is daily recited in the canonical 
hour of Prime, in order that, in imitation of David, we may learn to 
strengthen ourselves with the arm of prayer against all our persecutors, at 
the beginning of each day, recollecting, “That all who wish to live piously 
in Jesus Christ shall suffer persecution.” 


PSALM 54 


A PRAYER OF A JUST MAN UNDER 
PERSECUTION FROM THE WICKED. IT 
AGREES TO CHRIST PERSECUTED BY THE 
JEWS, AND BETRAYED BY JUDAS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David begins with a preface to arrest the benevolence of the Judge, and 
asks for a kind and patient hearing, saying, “Hear, O God, my prayer;” and 
for fear the prayer, or the person offering it, may not be agreeable, he 
recommends both, and first the prayer, saying, “And despise not my 
supplication;” that is, my humble and suppliant prayer, for such is the force 
of the word in Hebrew. 

2 He now refers to the person praying, “Be attentive to me, and hear me.” 
Look on me in your mercy, listen to me patiently. It is possible that he 
repeats the same prayer three times, in reference to the Trinity; directing his 
“prayer,” to the Father; his “supplication” to the Son; and the person 
praying, to the Holy Ghost. The same prayer is repeated three times, to 
show his earnestness, as Christ did when he prayed in the garden, and as the 
Apostle Paul thrice asked of the Lord. “I am grieved in my exercise, and am 
troubled.” He now tells us why he prays. He was persecuted fiercely by his 
enemies, which saddened and dejected him; and he longed to be freed from 
such persecution, and therefore, in exercising, or turning the thing in his 
mind, he was “troubled” and confounded, not only for the present, but for 
the future, because, 

3 “The voice of the enemy” threatening, vowing vengeance, and “the 
tribulation of the sinner,” the troubles they vowed to inflict on me, also 
grieved and troubled me. “The voice of the enemy” may refer to Saul or 


Absalom, as regards David; Caiphas and Annas, as regards Christ; or any 
persecutor, in regard of the just. “For they have cast iniquities upon me.” To 
show his fears were not groundless, “they,” his enemies, “cast iniquities” 
upon me; falsely accused me, reproached, abused me, “and in wrath they 
were troublesome to me,” such was the anger they got into against me, that 
they did not confine themselves to abusive language, but even sought to 
inflict personal injury. 

4 Having said in the second verse that he was “troubled,” he now 
explains how he was troubled; it was in his heart, in the inmost recesses of 
it; and assigns a reason for it, saying, “The fear of death is fallen upon me;” 
nothing enters into the heart of man so deep, or upsets him so much, as the 
fear of death at the door; as was the case with David, when, with 
lamentations, he fled from Absalom; and with Christ, when he trembled in 
the garden, and fell into the bloody sweat, recorded in Mat. 26. 

5 A repetition of the same idea, and a sort of summary of the whole thing. 
Fear got a hold of his soul, tremor of his body, and the gloom of grief 
enveloped the entire man; for, as joy exhilarates and expands the heart, so 
also sorrow contracts and confines it, and thus darkens it up; for which 
reason persons in grief fly to a dark chamber, hide themselves therein and 
close the windows. 

6 Such are the expressions of the just, sighing for their heavenly country, 
where alone true rest is to be had; as if he said, Oh! that I could fly to the 
highest mountains of the heavenly Jerusalem, in imitation of the dove who 
escapes the bird of prey by soaring above him. The just man is, with great 
propriety, compared to a dove, harmless, prolific, innocent, conquering by 
flight instead of by resistance; and so with the just man, who flies from 
temptation, instead of wrestling with it. 

7 Words most applicable to David, who, in his flight from Saul, and 
afterwards from Absalom, betook himself to the desert; as if he said, As I 
cannot, like a dove, ascend to a place of real rest, I did my utmost, for “I 
have gone afar off, flying away;” which is applicable to every just man in 
trouble, who, when he cannot get back to his own country, removes himself 
internally as far as he can from the tumult of the world, betakes himself to 
the solitude of his heart and conscience, where, alone, in conference with 
God, he finds rest to some extent. 


8 In that solitude “I waited for him,” that is, for his help, “that hath saved 
me” as he often did before, “from pusillanimity of spirit and a storm;” that 
is, from great temptation, with little strength to go through it. Two things 
are united to show the more than ordinary necessity for the help of God. If 
we have small temptations to encounter, with little strength of mind, or 
great temptations, with much strength of mind, the contest will not be so 
unequal; but if one with little strength of mind has to encounter great 
temptations, they cannot possibly bear up against them. Such, he says, is his 
case now; and he prays to God to increase his strength, or else to lessen the 
temptation, or, which is preferable, to do both. 

9 Having hoped for salvation through the Lord, he now prays to him to 
baffle the designs of his enemies. “Cast down.” Hurl my enemies into the 
abyss; for such is the force of the word in Hebrew; and he says how he 
wishes that to be done, by “dividing their tongues;” by causing such 
dissension among them, that they shall have no unity of purpose, and thus 
embarrass each other, as really happened to his enemies; for, after the taking 
of the city, when various plans for capturing David were suggested to 
Absalom, he was so infatuated by God as not to adopt the advice of 
Achitophel, but preferred another; and the consequence was that the 
expedition failed, and most of them miserably perished; and thus, by 
division of tongues, they were ruined. “For I have seen iniquity and 
contradiction in the city.” Words quite applicable to David, who had 
witnessed a most villainous conspiracy against his person, and most 
palpable rebellion (called contradiction here, because they contradicted 
David when they chose Absalom as king,) in the city. These words are 
applicable, to Christ, as well as to every innocent person who suffers unjust 
persecution and contradiction from the citizens of Babylon; that is, from the 
votaries of pleasure, who always persecute and hate those who are not of 
the world; but live in it as if they were foreigners and strangers. 

10-11 He proceeds in describing the wickedness of the city, from which 
he had suffered so much persecution, and most expressively says, that 
iniquity, like an armed soldiery, had so got possession of its walls, that it 
was impossible for justice to enter. “Day and night,” that is, at all hours, 
“shall iniquity surround it upon its walls.” Vice, like a guard of soldiers on 
its walls will surround it; “And in the midst thereof are labor and injustice;” 
inside the city the poor were oppressed with “labor” by the “injustice” of 


the rich, who ground them down, and lorded it over them with impunity. 
“And usury and deceit have not departed from its streets.” The oppression 
was partly open, for they required enormous usury in the streets; and partly 
private, for they harassed and circumvented the poor by various “deceits.” 
Such was the state of things in David’s time, at Jerusalem; infinitely worse 
in the days of our Savior; and are quite applicable nowadays to Babylon; 
that is, to the lovers of this world, in whom the concupiscence of the flesh, 
the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life absolutely rule. 

12-14 Having complained of the whole city and people in general, he 
now complains of one traitor in particular, who seems to be Achitophel, if 
we apply the Psalm to David; Judas, if to Christ; and any false friend, if we 
apply it to man in general. “For if my enemy,” any avowed one, “had 
reviled me, I would verily have borne with it;” it would be only what I 
should expect. “And if he that hated;” if such avowed enemy were to abuse, 
calumniate, and reproach me, “I would perhaps, have hidden myself from 
him,” to see would his anger cool in my absence, and to remove the 
occasion of his abuse. But I could not hide myself from you, nor could I 
dream of your betraying me, for you seemed to be “a man of one mind” 
with me, my most intimate friend, having only one heart, one soul with me; 
you were also “my guide,” my principal counselor, whose advice I always 
followed; for such was Achitophel, of whom we read in 2 Kings 16, “That 
the counsel he gave in those days, was as if a man should consult God.” As 
regards Judas, he is called a “guide,” having been appointed by Christ, with 
the other Apostles, over the people, according to Psalm 44, “Thou shalt 
make them princes over all the earth.” He was also “his familiar,” and “took 
sweet meats with him,” as is well known; and the meats are called sweet, 
because agreeable company makes them so. “By sweet meats,” St. 
Augustine says, the blessed Eucharist is meant, the sweetest of all meats, 
and possessing the flavor and virtue of all. Finally, he was not only of one 
mind, and his guide and familiar, but of the same opinion in regard of the 
sacred ceremonies; for “In the house of God we walked with consent.” 
There was no dissension between us in regard of anything connected with 
the worship of God. 

15 An imprecation, or rather a prophecy, in the shape of an imprecation, 
of the punishment that was justly inflicted on Dathan and Abiron, who, for 
their sedition and rebellion, were swallowed up alive, they went “down 


alive into hell,” and so did many of those who followed Absalom in his 
rebellion against David, when, as we read in 2 Kings 16, “There were many 
more of the people whom the forest consumed, than whom the sword 
devoured that day.” The same came to pass in the siege of Jerusalem, when 
they dropped with hunger in the streets, or flung themselves from the walls; 
and the same happens to many sinners, who either close their eyes against 
the truth, or if they see it, still prefer remaining in a state in which they 
cannot possibly be saved. “For there is wickedness in their dwellings, in the 
midst of them.” A reason assigned for so severe an imprecation. Those who 
prefer so wicked a life, will be justly swallowed up alive, and will undergo 
everlasting punishment, “For there is wickedness in their dwellings,” and 
dwellings that are not empty, but “in the midst of them;” that is, at the very 
time they were fully inhabited. 

16-17 He foretells the death of his enemies, and his own safety, “But I 
have cried to God” with an earnest prayer, “and he will save me” in the 
danger with which I am beset; and, thenceforward I will cry to him, not 
once, but twice, thrice; I will cry to him at evenings morning, and noon,” in 
telling and announcing my own misfortunes, and the mercies of the Lord, 
and “he shall hear my voice.” The practice of praying three times in the day 
was an usual one, as we read in Daniel 6, perhaps in honor of the Most 
Holy Trinity, a mystery not unknown to the prophets. He says, “Evening, 
morning, and noon,” rather than, morning, noon, and evening, because their 
festivals began in the evening, and were celebrated, according to Leviticus 
23, from evening to evening, and, therefore, evening was the first, a practice 
still observed by the Church that begins the office with the first vespers. 

18 He tells us in what respect he will be heard by God. “He shall redeem 
my soul in peace.” He will restore peace to it in spite of those “that draw 
near to me,” coming to close quarters to fight with me. “for among many 
they were with me;” my aggressors were most numerous, and I was 
singlehanded. This I consider the best interpretation of this most difficult 
passage. 

19 I that am most unjustly oppressed, will be heard by him, “who is 
eternal,” and he will humble them. For there is no change with them, they 
have become hardened, and quite impenitent of their crimes. “They have 
not feared God;” they rather feared men, and, therefore, 


20 To give them their deserts: and justly, “For they have defiled his 
covenant” by their scandalous lives, by not living up to the covenant God 
gave them, and therefore, 

21 They are scattered and dispersed in God’s anger, “And his heart hath 
drawn near” to punish and chastise them. “his words are smoother than oil, 
and the same are darts.” He now reverts to the malice of the principal 
traitor, Achitophel, in regard of David; and Judas in respect to Christ. “His 
words are smoother than oil;” apparently soft, kind, smooth, and yet his 
language does not consist of words, but of darts; delighting the ear, but 
wounding the heart; such are all detractions, indelicate language, and all 
false presence of the betrayer. 

22 In the end of the Psalm the prophet consoles himself and all in similar 
circumstances, and exhorts them to put their whole confidence in God, who 
is most undoubtedly solicitous for his servants and friends, as St. Peter 
reminds us in his 1 Epistle 5, “Casting all your solicitude upon him, for he 
hath care of you,” and is copiously explained by Christ himself, in the 6th 
chapter of Matthew, and in various other places; which passages are not to 
be understood as an encouragement to lead a life of idleness, and take no 
trouble about the world, but that we should not be over solicitous about the 
world, or depend more on our own strength and industry than on the 
providence and mercy of God. “Cast thy care,” you that fear God, “upon the 
Lord;” leave to divine providence what you need for your support, “and he 
shall sustain thee.” He will provide you with all necessaries, blessing your 
labors and prospering your work; and will not only “sustain” and support 
you, but will defend you from your enemies. And, though he may 
sometimes “suffer the just to waver,” whether by want of the necessaries of 
life, or by the persecution of the wicked, it will not be “forever.” These 
trials will not be of long duration, because God will not suffer the just to be 
always buffeted by the waves of affliction; for everlasting affliction belongs 
to the wicked alone, as the following verse expresses. 

23 You, O Lord, in your capacity of Judge, will consign them to the pit of 
death, from which they will never rise. It is called the pit of destruction, for 
those who fall therein are perpetually dying; for they live always in 
punishment, that they may be always dying, and never find that death they 
so ardently long for. “Bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their 
days.” Not only will those men of blood be cast into “the pit of destruction” 


hereafter, but even in this life will their days be shortened, for it is only just 
that those who take away a life should lose their own. So God says, Gen. 9, 
“Whosoever shall shed man’s blood, his blood shall be shed;” and the Lord 
himself said, “For all that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” Now, 
all these testimonies in this Psalm, as well as those in Genesis and the 
Gospel, do not go to prove that all manner of persons who take life away 
Shall lose their own; but those only who take it away unjustly, and 
especially, those who lie in ambush to do so, for such are, properly 
speaking, the “bloody and deceitful men.” Again, he does not imply that all 
who waylay and kill will perish by the sword; but that, generally speaking, 
they will be judicially put to death, or killed in battle, or by themselves, or 
by some chance, which is no chance in the sight of God, but a disposition of 
his providence. Finally, the expression, “shall not live out half their days,” 
is not to be taken in the strict sense of the words, it being only a figure of 
speech, to express the shortness of their lives. An objection to this passage 
is raised, from an expression in Psalm 72, where the Psalmist complains of 
sinners, “That full days shall be found in them,” to which may be stated, in 
reply, that the passage quoted refers to sinners not guilty of shedding blood; 
or to a few who are an exception to the rule that shortens the days of 
sinners. The prophet concludes with that most usual expression of his, “But 
I will trust in thee, O Lord,” which seems to have reference to the aforesaid; 
thus, that I may escape from my secret enemies, as well as my avowed 
ones; that I may not incur the punishment of the wicked, and fall into the pit 
of destruction; and that my days may not be cut short, “I will put my trust in 
thee, O Lord,” and not in my own strength. 


PSALM 55 


A PRAYER OF DAVID IN DANGER AND 
DISTRESS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 He commences with a prayer for mercy, by reason of his avowal of his 
misery. He was suffering a most undeserved persecution from Saul, and in 
seeking to avoid it, he fell into a more grievous one from the Philistines; 
and, during a short respite from both he was obliged to lie concealed in a 
cave, an exile, and a destitute. “Have mercy on me, O Lord,” you, the only 
refuge of the wretched, “for man hath trodden me under foot,” meaning 
Saul, whom he designates man, rather than Saul, to contrast him with God; 
as if he said, Have mercy on me, O Lord, for it is my fellowman that afflicts 
me; when the earth despises me, I look up to the heavens; when my fellow 
servant persecutes me, I fly to my master. “All the day long he hath afflicted 
me,” his injuries were not passing, or momentary, but they continued to be 
heaped on me, he never let me rest. The truth of all this is apparent from 1 
Kings. Nor is there any difficulty in applying this to Christ, who became 
man for our sake, and yet was always oppressed by man, and was afflicted 
from the day of his birth, to that of his burial; and after him it may refer to 
his Church, which is doomed to encounter persecution and trouble, even to 
the day of judgment. By the word “man,” is meant, either the devil, who is 
called in the Gospel, “The enemy,” or mankind wanting the Spirit of God, 
and, therefore, purely man, as the Apostle, 1 Cor. 3, says, “For, whereas 
there is amongst you envying and contention, are you not carnal, and walk 
according to man?” and immediately after, “Are you not men?” Whence the 
Lord himself, Mat. 16, says, “Whom do men say that the Son of Man is?” 
“But whom do you say that I am?” 


2 David was persecuted, and his death sought for, not only by Saul, but 
by all his retainers; and the devil is helped by all his fallen angels, in his 
assaults on the Church. 

3 However numerous my enemies may be, I will not fear them, but “from 
the height of the day I shall fear;” that is, I will fear God’s judgments, 
proceeding as they do from the most intense light, such as we have at 
midday, a light penetrating everything, even the inmost recesses of the 
heart; which fear shall be united with hope: for though I fear the brightness 
of your light, I will, at the same time, “trust” in your mercy and goodness. 

4 He enters at greater length into the confidence he has in God, and his 
reasons for it. God had long since, through Samuel, promised him the 
kingdom, as we read in 1 Kings 13, where Samuel says of David, “The 
Lord hath sought him a man according to his own heart; and him hath the 
Lord commanded to be prince over his people;” and in 1 Kings 16, “He 
anointed him in the midst of his brethren.” Such was the promise that 
inspired him with so much confidence, and to it he alludes, when he says, 
“In God I will praise my words;” that is, relying on God’s assistance, I will 
ultimately praise the promises he made me, as most faithful, when they 
shall have been accomplished; and, therefore, “I will not fear what flesh can 
do against me.” I will not fear the threats and persecutions of my enemies, 
who, being flesh, are weak and feeble, when compared with God, who has 
assured me of the kingdom. This verse can be easily referred to Christ, for 
the Angel, when speaking to the Virgin, said, “The Lord will give him the 
throne of David his father;” and Christ could say with the greatest truth, I 
will not fear what flesh can do against me. 

5 He returns to an account of the malice of his enemies, and says, that all 
the time he was among them, they never ceased impugning all his words 
and actions, and seeking his death; which is just as applicable to the Scribes 
and Pharisees, calumniating and plotting against our Savior, as it is to 
David’s enemies. 

6 He now relates another malicious trait in his enemies. “They will dwell 
and hide themselves,” while they are apparently on the best of terms with 
me, living as friends and companions in one house with me, they will, 
meanwhile, hide themselves, plotting and conspiring against me: “They will 
watch my heel,” to trip me up, if possible, and destroy me. Such was the 
behavior of Saul’s dependents towards David, and of the Jews towards 


Christ. Though he speaks in the future tense, he intends the past, the 
Hebrew idiom allowing, in many cases, the future to be used for the past. 

7 He now predicts the ruin of his enemies, God, in his justice, awarding 
to them what they intended for their neighbor. “As they have waited for my 
soul,” as they privately lay in wait for me to have my life, so you, O God, 
“for nothing shalt thou save them,” nothing will induce you to save them; 
but, “in thy anger thou shalt break the people in pieces,” and pursue them to 
destruction. And so he did; for Saul and his troops perished in the 
mountains of Gelboe. The Jews had their city sacked by the Romans, and 
the survivors of the siege were scattered over all the world, and they will be 
signally punished on the day of judgment. 

8 Having discussed the punishment of his enemies, he now returns to 
pray for himself, saying, “O God, I have declared to thee my life;” I have 
put before you in my prayers, all my joummeys, casualties, and labors, (for 
the Hebrew word for life comprehends so much;) and “Thou hast set my 
tears in thy sight;” you, most merciful and kind Father, have not turned your 
face away, but you have looked upon my face with pity “As also in thy 
promise;” a thing you could not well avoid, having promised me faithfully 
that you would protect me. 

9 He concludes by thanking and praising God. Behold, he says, I have 
known by experience that, “in what day soever I shall call upon thee, 
behold, I know thou art my God;” that is, by listening to my prayer, you 
will prove that you are my God. 

10 This verse has been already explained, it being nearly identical with 
verse 4, the difference being hardly worth explanation. 

11 For all the favors conferred on him, he promises that he will discharge 
all the vows of praise he made while in tribulation. “In me, O God, are 
vows to thee,” I have a lively recollection of them all, “which I will pay, 
praises to thee;” these vows being promises of constant hymns of praise and 
thanksgiving to thee for all the favors conferred on me. 

12 We have now a summary of all God’s favors. “Because thou hast 
delivered my soul from death;” you have saved me from Saul, or Achis, the 
king of the Philistines, who were bent on my ruin; “My feet from falling;” 
preserved me from falling into sin, notwithstanding the numerous 
temptations by which I was urged to destroy Saul, or to curse him; and 
saved me from the death of the body, as well as of the soul. “That I may 


please in the sight of God, in the light of the living;” in the light of this life, 
which those who are dead enjoy not; and in the light of grace, which 
infidels and sinners have not; that I may, at length, come to the light of 
eternal glory enjoyed by those who alone, and properly speaking, can be 
classed among the living. These words are applicable to Christ, who, by his 
resurrection, was delivered from the death of the body, without any 
possibility of his ever again being subject to it, or to any suffering, and lives 
and reigns on the right hand of the Father, “in the light of the living.” 
Amen. 


PSALM 56 


THE PROPHET PRAYS IN HIS AFFLICTION, 
AND PRAISES GOD FOR HIS DELIVERY 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David hiding in a cave, prays to God to be delivered from Saul’s 
persecution; a type of Christ, who, too, concealed in a cave, as he was, 
while in the form of a servant, prays for the delivery of his body, the 
Church, from the persecution of Satan and his ministers. “Have mercy on 
me, O God.” God of mercy, take me out of the misery I am suffering, while 
my life is in danger, through the persecution of Saul. “For my soul trusteth 
in thee.” Whereas God promises his assistance to those that trust in him, 
confidence in God is the surest way to have his mercy extended to us. “And 
in the shadow of thy wings will I hope.” I have not only hitherto trusted in 
thee, but I will persevere and continue to trust in thee as long as may be 
necessary, which will be “until iniquity pass away;” until our pilgrimage 
here shall have an end; for so long will iniquity be found in this world. The 
metaphor of “The shadow of thy wings” is of frequent use in the Scriptures; 
in Psalm 16, we have, “Protect me under the shadow of thy wings;” in 
Psalm 62, “And I will rejoice under the covert of thy wings;” in Psalm 90, 
“Under his wings thou shalt trust;” and our Lord himself, in Mat. 23, says, 
“How often would I have gathered together thy children, as the hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and thou wouldst not.” The 
meaning is, I will have as much confidence in your protection as the 
chickens have in that of their mother, when they gather under her wings for 
protection from the birds of prey; thereby conveying to us the signal love of 
God for his elect, and his special protection of them. 

2 The confidence he has in God’s protection will make him “cry to God 
the Most High,” as being supreme judge, far and away above all other 


judges; and his reason for doing so is, because he knows, from experience, 
the advantage of thus appealing to God; “to God who hath done good to 
me;” who enabled me to avenge myself of my enemies, (such is the force of 
the Hebrew.) Saul had so surrounded a mountain to which David had fled, 
that his escape seemed absolutely impossible, when God so ordered that 
news came to Saul of an incursion of the Philistines into his kingdom, that 
compelled him to withdraw his troops from the pursuit of David, to his own 
great disgrace and sorrow, to which he briefly alludes in the following 
verse. 

3-4 “He hath sent from heaven” help and assistance, “and delivered me,” 
when I was surrounded by the enemy’s legions, and all but killed or 
captured. “He hath made them a reproach that trod upon me.” He disgraced 
Saul and his soldiers, who were about to trample me to the dust, when they 
were unable to effect their purpose, by reason of their having to retire to 
meet the Philistines. “God hath sent his mercy and his truth;” his two hands, 
as it were, “his mercy,” to deliver me; “his truth,” that is, his justice, to 
shame and confound my enemies. “And he hath delivered my soul,” 
meaning my life, “from the midst of the young lions;” from Saul and his 
soldiers, fierce and ferocious as any lions. Notwithstanding this delivery, 
however, “I slept troubled;” for I feared the detractions and the calumnies of 
my enemies, “whose teeth are weapons, and their tongue a sharp sword;” 
that is to say, though the impending danger from the young lions was 
removed, I knew I was not safe from the tongues of the detractors and 
calumniators, who, from a distance, could still shoot their darts at me; and, 
therefore, “I slept troubled.” 

5 Having related the extent of his fear, he prays to God to manifest his 
glory by inflicting punishment on his impious enemies. “Be thou exalted, O 
God, above the heavens.” Sit on thy highest throne for judgment. “And thy 
glory above all the earth.” Let your glory be made known to all on earth, 
that all may understand and praise your justice. 

6 He assigns a reason for calling down God’s vengeance on his enemies. 
For, along with many other persecutions, “They prepared a snare for my 
feet,” to trap me like a wild beast. “And they bowed down my soul.” Their 
persecutions and plots were so numerous, that, from constant care and 
trouble, I got bent and bowed down. He then repeats the same in another 
metaphor. “They dug a pit before my face;” right in my path, in the hope of 


my falling into it; “And they are fallen into it;’ caught in the trap 
themselves, as actually happened to Saul, who went into the cave of 
Engaddi, to answer a call of nature, in which cave David and his friends had 
taken refuge. They urged David that now was the time to have Saul’s life, 
helpless and unsuspicious of danger as he was. David declined, but Saul fell 
into the pit. 

7 He now, in the end of the Psalm, raises his soul to God, exclaiming, 
“My heat is ready, O God, my heart is ready;” ready to live, ready to die, 
ready to rule, ready to be trampled on, ready to take anything cheerfully 
from your hand. “I will sing and rehearse a psalm;” I will praise your 
justice, praise your mercy in song and music. 

8 Having said he would “sing and rehearse a psalm,” that he may do it 
properly, he now invokes, not the muses, in the style of profane writers, but 
the Spirit of prophecy. “Arise my glory;” that is, that divine Spirit, through 
whose inspiration I have sung of the divine mysteries; “Arise psaltery and 
harp;” that is, my soul and my tongue; the psaltery, which yields the higher 
notes, representing the spirit; and the harp, which yields the lower notes, 
representing the tongue. “I will arise early;” the fittest time for 
contemplation, and for chanting God’s praises. 

9 When David did rise in the morning to sing God’s praises, he says, “I 
will give praise to thee, O Lord, among the people;” that is, among the 
Jewish people; and, knowing that his Psalms would be chanted all over the 
world by the gentiles, as well as the Jews, he adds, “I will sing a psalm to 
thee among the nations.” 

10 The subject of his praise to all nations will be his mercy, which has 
become so great that it has risen up to the heavens; not that his mercy, 
absolutely speaking, has so risen, for being infinite, it admits of no increase 
but in his works; and, in like manner, “thy truth,” which also has risen to the 
heavens; “clouds” being used here to signify them, an expression used by 
Christ himself; who says, “You shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 

11 As God’s mercy and truth reach the heavens, it is only meet that his 
praise and glory should fill the heavens and the earth. 


PSALM 57 


DAVID REPROVES THE WICKED, AND 
FORETELLS THEIR PUNISHMENT 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 When men are asked whether it is right to steal, commit adultery, cheat, 
and the like, they, very properly, answer that it is not right; because the law 
written in their hearts teaches them so, and no one wishes to be robbed, 
abused, etc.; and thus, all evil doers stand convicted of deceit when they say 
so, and still rob, steal, commit adultery, etc.; things they would not do 
unless they believed a certain amount of good or advantage was in them. 
Not only that, but they stand convicted of falsehood while they cry up 
justice, and descant on the sin of theft, adultery, etc.; but they also prove 
themselves to be laboring under a deplorable blindness, loud in their 
denunciations of theft, etc., and, at the same time, devoted themselves to 
those vices, and dealing with others as they would not be dealt with 
themselves. For, if theft be good in itself, why are they unwilling to be 
plundered? If it be not good in itself, why plunder another? The Holy Spirit 
exclaims against such voluntary and inexcusable blindness, saying, “If, in 
very deed, you speak justice,” when you condemn theft, anger, etc.; “judge 
right things, ye sons of men;” consider in your hearts that you should not do 
them, and do not what you have acknowledged to be bad. 

2 He shows he had reason for the admonition he gave them, to judge 
justly if they would speak justly; for, it appears, they did the very contrary; 
and thus spoke with the semblance of justice, while they were full of malice 
and deceit. “For in your heart you work iniquity;” you think of nothing but 
what is bad, and you do not stop there; for “your hands forge injustice in the 
earth;” your hands put into execution what your heart conceived. 


3 Another misfortune of sinners is, that they fall, not after a lapse of 
years, but at once, almost from the cradle. “The wicked are alienated from 
the womb.” Scarcely out of the womb when they leave the straight path, the 
path of life, of happiness. “They have spoken false things;” lies and 
falsehood being usually the first sin committed by children; in lies and 
falsehood our corrupt nature first shows itself. 

4—5 Having told us that sin, as a disease, attacks us in our very infancy, 
he now adds that the disease is of long duration, but that it is also a most 
grievous disease; sinners being sometimes so overpowered by it, and 
hurried on to ruin others by it, that they may be compared to serpents of a 
certain kind, that will yield to no incantations whatever. “Their madness,” 
the madness of those grievous sinners, such as Saul, “is according to the 
likeness of a serpent,” that no art will tame; nay, even like a “deaf asp,” that 
stops her ears with her tail, for fear she should “hear the voice of the 
charmers, nor of the wizard, that charmeth wisely;” that is, of one well 
skilled in charming. Whether such be true of the asp or not is no matter, for 
David speaks according to general opinion on the subject. St. Augustine 
observes that this passage no more approves of the arts and practices of 
wizards and charmers, than do the parables of our Lord regarding the unjust 
steward, and the man who found the treasure in the farm, of their honesty in 
such cases. 

6 Having painted the enormity of the sins of certain persons, Saul being 
the principal person in view, he now describes the punishments in store for 
such sinners, by most appropriate similes. The first is in this verse, the gist 
of which is, that however great and formidable the power of the sinner may 
appear to be, still that he would be deprived of it. No animal more terrible, 
more formidable than a lion, and his teeth are the weapons he makes most 
use of, and the most destructive to his enemies. “God will break in pieces 
their teeth,” the teeth of the sinners, who, like lions, tear and plunder the 
unoffending. However powerful and strong like lions they may appear to 
be; “in their mouth,” while they are alive, and not after death—a thing 
easily done; and it is not the small teeth will be so broken, but their very 
grinders; for, “He shall break the grinders of the lions,” the largest and most 
durable of all the teeth. 

7 Another simile, teaching us that the power of the wicked would be very 
brief, and, after a very short time, would be so extirpated that not a trace of 


it would be found; like a sudden fall of rain, that creates, for the moment, a 
great inundation, of which, in a few hours, not a trace can be found. Such 
was the case with Saul, Achab, Jeroboam, Nero, Caius, Domitian, and, with 
the great heresiarchs, Arius, Nestorius, and others. “They shall come to 
nothing, like water running down;” that runs with great velocity, leaving not 
a trace of itself. And lest we may suppose this happened in an ordinary way, 
he adds, “He hath bent his bow till they be weakened;” to show it was all 
God’s work, all his doings; for it was he who bent his bow against them, 
and kept it bent against them until they were utterly ruined. 

8 The third simile, showing that it is as easy for God to destroy the power 
of the tyrant or the sinner, as it is for the fire or the sun to melt wax, which, 
however hard it may be, readily yields to the action of either. “Like wax 
that melteth away,” when the fire or the sun comes to act upon it, so shall 
the sinners “be taken away,” and utterly destroyed. “For fire hath fallen on 
them;” the fire of the anger of God; and being thus melted, they 
disappeared; “and they shall not see the sun;” a thing they could not do 
when they were utterly destroyed. 

9 The last simile through which the prophet teaches us that the wicked 
will be uprooted and cut down by God, before they can carry out their 
wicked designs against the just, and thus balk them of the gratification they 
calculated on from their ruin. Thus Saul had an unhappy end, before he 
could rejoice on David’s death; so with Diocletian and the other persecutors 
of the Church, who had a miserable exit before they could witness the 
extirpation of Christianity they were so bent on. The simile is taken from 
thorns, which, when young, are easily cut down, but when they grow to any 
age, so as to get into timber, or, as the verse expresses it, “To know the 
briar,” cannot be rooted out but with great difficulty. “He swalloweth them 
up as alive in his wrath.” He will annihilate them as completely as if the 
earth opened and swallowed them up alive. 

10 When the sinners shall have been so signally punished, “the just shall 
rejoice when he shall see the revenge;” not through love of revenge, but 
from a love of justice, seeing it was God’s goodness that prevented himself 
from falling into such sins and meriting such punishment; and he will not 
only rejoice, but “he shall wash his hands in the blood of the sinner;” that is, 
his own good works will shine forth in bright contrast to the wickedness of 


the sinner. Contraries show more clearly when placed in juxtaposition; and 
the Scripture not infrequently uses the term “blood” to signify sin. 

11 When the wicked shall be punished and the just shall rejoice, then, in 
reality, “man shall say;” the men, witnessing those things, will say. If justice 
brings any advantage with it, the greatest is, that God, the supreme Judge, 
does not let the wicked go unpunished, nor the just unrewarded; but he 
reverses all unjust judgments, and judges all, both good and bad, rewarding 
the good for all the good works they did, and for all the persecutions they 
suffered; and inflicting condign punishment on the wicked for all their bad 
acts, and for all the wantonness in which they reveled; and thus is fulfilled 
the sentence in the Apocalypse 18, “As much as she hath glorified herself; 
and hath been in delicacies, so much torment and sorrow give unto her.” 


PSALM 58 


A PRAYER TO BE DELIVERED FROM THE 
WICKED, WITH CONFIDENCE IN GOD’S HELP 
AND PROTECTION. IT AGREES TO CHRIST 
AND HIS ENEMIES THE JEWS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David, hemmed in by the soldiers of Saul in his own house, as if he were 
in a prison, prays to Almighty God. It is also applicable to Christ as he lay 
in the sepulchre, with guards on it; and is also applicable to any just person 
in danger of death. 

2 An explanation of the preceding verse. “My enemies,” in the first verse, 
are here called the “workers of iniquity,” for the just have no other enemies 
than such persons who can assign no reason for being so, but that they are 
wicked, and the others just. “They that rise up against me,” in the first 
verse, are called here “bloody men;” homicides, who rise up against their 
neighbor to spill their blood. 

3 He assigns a reason for asking for deliverance, being in extreme danger, 
as he was, of losing his life. He was like a wild beast “caught” in the toils, 
and about to be destroyed. “The mighty have rushed in upon me;” such as 
Saul, Abner his general, and people of that class, to show he was 
persecuted, not by a few soldiers, but by a most powerful king, having a 
numerous army at his command. 

4 These words, when referred to David, do not convey that he was 
absolutely free from sin, but that he was not guilty of the sin laid to his 
charge, that of rebellion against Saul. If referred to Christ, they are 
absolutely true, for “He did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth;” 1 
Peter 2. “Neither is it my iniquity nor my sin, O Lord; that is to say, 


“Though the mighty have rushed in upon me,” it is not my iniquity, nor my 
sins, nor any injury offered them by me that has provoked them. Because 
“without iniquity have I run;” my life has been a most inoffensive one. 
“And directed my steps;” have turned neither to the right nor to the left: to 
the right, to ingratiate myself with the rich; to the left, to oppress the poor 
and the humble. 

5 He said that “he ran,” and that “he directed his steps.” Now, he that 
“directs his steps” will, undoubtedly, run to God, to whom, as to their last 
end, all good things are directed; and he, therefore, says, I, by my good acts, 
have directed my course to you; and do you, therefore, in return, protect me 
“by rising up to meet me.” “And behold” the danger I am in, and consider 
for the trouble I am in; nor can you plead inability or ignorance for you are 
the “Lord God of hosts;” and, as Lord, you can do everything; and, as God, 
you see and know everything; as Lord of Hosts you have thousands of 
Angels to do your bidding, and whom you can employ in helping me; you 
are, finally, “the God of Israel;” and, therefore, we have a special claim on 
your protection, by virtue of the compact you entered into with our fathers. 
“Attend to visit all the nations.” Let the day of universal judgment arrive, 
and then “have no mercy on all them that work iniquity;” spare no sinner; 
punish them all according to their deserts. These expressions should be 
understood in a prophetic, rather than an imprecatory sense, making the 
meaning to be, the great day of general retribution will come, at length, 
when all shall have to render an account to God, the supreme Judge; and 
God wilt then spare no wicked person, but “will bring all evil men to an evil 
end.” Hereon, however, St. Augustine raises question; how can it be true 
that God “will have no mercy on them that work iniquity,” when it is certain 
that he had mercy on David himself, though guilty of adultery and 
homicide; on Peter, who denied Christ; and on Paul, who so persecuted the 
Church. In thus extending his mercy, God acts, not as a Judge, but as the 
Father of mercies: through which mercy he softens the heart, and moves it 
to penance. But in this passage David speaks of God purely as Judge, “who 
will render unto every one according to their works;” and especially, on the 
last day, when he will neither spare nor have mercy on any wicked person. 

6 He continues describing the wretched condition of the wicked on the 
last day, “They shall return at evening;” their conversion will be too late; 
they let the day pass, in which they might have worked and been converted, 


and now turn to penance of no value; such penance as Wisdom 5 describes, 
“Saying within themselves repenting, and groaning for anguish of spirit.” 
“And shall hunger like dogs;” for that justice they disregarded, when they 
could have had their fill of it, or for the rest and quiet they cannot now hope 
for; “And shall go round,” as the dogs do, “about the city” of God; the 
assembly of the elect, seeking in vain for admission; trying to move those 
within to look with mercy on them, but to no purpose; for none of the saints 
will, on that day, have the slightest pity on the workers of iniquity. Such 
retribution will be an essentially just one; for, in this life, the wicked 
“returned at evening;” sought the darkness of night, instead of the light of 
day. “And suffered hunger;” indulged in carnal passions with all the 
eagerness that hungry dogs devour their meat; and as the dogs “go round 
about the city” in quest of the carrion thrown into the trenches, so did they 
seek in all quarters for the gratification of their carnal desires. Others 
explain this passage as applying to the soldiers coming, like dogs, in the 
evening to destroy David. Others apply it to the conversion of the Jews in 
the end of the world. 

7 He reverts to the malice of the wicked, speaking of it alternately with 
their punishment. “Behold,” they who sought my life “shall speak with their 
mouth,” in an under tone, for fear they may be heard; “And a sword is in 
their lips,” for it all turned on my death, and they did so with the greatest 
security, for they said to each other, “Who hath heard us?” Nobody. 

8 They thought they were not heard, when they plotted so privately, and 
proposed doing wonders. “But thou, O Lord,” from whom nothing is secret, 
“shalt laugh at them,” for their folly; for you can not only baffle their 
designs with the greatest ease, but, even though they had the whole world to 
support them, “thou shalt bring all the nations to nothing.” 

9-10 Remembering God’s omnipotence, compared with which all nations 
are reputed as nothing, he humbles himself before him with a view to merit 
his grace. “I will keep my strength to thee,” whatever strength I have is 
from you, and not from myself; and it is not possible, therefore, for me to 
keep it, but you will keep it because you gave it, “for thou art my 
protector.” I have the best reasons for thus confiding in you, for you have 
undertaken my protection from my infancy, being peculiarly my God, who 
alone I worship. “His mercy shall prevent me.” I do not speak idly, for 
God’s mercy, as it has hitherto attended me, will (as I trust) continue to 


attend me, and not allow me to be oppressed by my enemies. David could 
say so, with great justice, for, from his very youth, the grace of God was 
with him, and it strengthened him, especially when he killed the bear and 
the lion, and afterwards Goliath the giant, without a weapon, and while still 
a boy when he was anointed king by Samuel. All this is much more 
applicable to Christ, because not only from his boyhood or his infancy was 
he anointed, but even from his very conception. “He was anointed with the 
Holy Ghost, and with power,” Acts 10. 

11 He now reverts to his enemies, and predicts their punishment, 
speaking in the person of Christ. “God shall let me see over my enemies;” 
will let me see the punishment in store for them. He has already revealed it 
to me, and when it shall have been accomplished, I will see the punishment 
they shall justly suffer. But I pray God to “slay them not,” not to extinguish 
the Jewish race entirely. “Lest at any time my people may forget,” he still 
has regard to his people, and wishes them not to be forgotten entirely. What 
I ask, therefore, is, that you would “scatter them by your power,” by that 
power that no one can resist; to scatter them all over the world, and “bring 
them down” from that pitch of glory they enjoyed when they were God’s 
peculiar people, and had their kings and their priesthood. All of which was 
literally accomplished in regard of the Jews. 

12 He tells us now why the Jews were so scattered, “For the sin of their 
mouth,” when they said, “We have no king but Ceasar,” and “His blood be 
on us and on our children,” for God, with great justice, gave them the 
benefit of their prayer, according to Daniel 9, “And the people that shall 
deny him shall not be his.” “And let them be taken in their pride,” be led 
captives by the Romans, humbled and cast down on account of their pride, 
that made them boast of being children of Abraham, and of never having 
been slaves to any one, as may be seen in John 8. It was, in fact, their pride 
and contumacy that provoked the anger of the Roman people, as appears 
from Josephus. That, however, was the occasion; the real cause of their ruin 
was their pride, that made them despise the Son of God. “And for their 
cursing and lying they shall be talked of.” The cursing consisted in that 
dreadful imprecation quoted above, “His blood be on us;” and the other 
expression, “We have no king but Caesar,” was a palpable lie and a 
falsehood, for it is certain that they resisted paying tribute to him, and 
boasted they were a free people, never subject to any one, which was a 


downright falsehood, for they were subject to Pharao in Egypt, to 
Nabuchodonosor in Babylon, to the Philistines in the land of promise, and, 
at the very time of their boasting, to the Romans. 

13 The prophet predicts that, in consequence of their cursing and lying, 
“they will be talked of;” published, proclaimed all over the world as such. 
“When they are consumed;” when, on the destruction of the city, all the 
power and glory of the Jewish people will be destroyed forever. “When they 
are consumed by the wrath;” not by any chance or fortuitous destruction, 
but by the destruction arising from God’s anger; which will, therefore, be a 
destruction so complete and entire, that the Jews can never again hope for a 
king or a seat of government; and, therefore, he adds, “and they shall be no 
more;” there will be no trace of them, neither of kingdom nor of people; 
they will be miserably dispersed and scattered, as we actually see 
accomplished. “And they shall know that God will rule Jacob;” when the 
Jews shall have been scattered throughout the world, then “they shall 
know” and clearly see that the true God is the God not only of Jacob, of the 
people of Israel, but he is also the God of “all the ends of the earth,” of the 
whole world, and all the nations thereon. Hitherto “God was known to 
Judea and in Israel, great was his name,” Psalm 95; and, in Psalm 78, was 
said, “Pour out thy wrath upon the nations that have not known thee; and 
upon the kingdoms that have not called upon thy name;” but, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the preaching of Christ’s Gospel through the 
world, the dispersed Jews saw the true God worshipped everywhere, idols 
broken, the Psalms of David chanted; and thus they learned that God was 
not the God of the Jews alone, but also of the gentiles. 

14 They will never see more clearly the truth of the preceding verse, “that 
God rules Jacob and the ends of the earth,” than on the last day, when “we 
Shall all stand before the tribunal of Christ,” and “every knee shall bend to 
him;” then “they shall return” to penance, but too late; for it will be in the 
“evening,” when the hour of mercy shall have passed; “they shall suffer 
hunger like dogs,” prowling and “going round about the city” of the elect, 
looking in vain for admission or consolation. 

15 The same Jews, in their appeal to their patriarchs and prophets, will 
not be heard by them; but will be dispersed, looking for food like so many 
dogs; and, when they meet no consolation, get nothing, and are not 


acknowledged as children, they will begin to murmur and complain of their 
unhappy state. 

16 Hitherto those impious persecutors had been his subject; he now, in 
his own person, or rather, in the person of Christ and the Church, which is 
his body, gives expression to his joy and gladness, accompanied by 
thanksgiving and praise of God. “but I will sing thy strength.” Those 
wretched beings may howl and grumble; but I, on the other hand, “will 
sing” and praise “thy strength,” so displayed by you in the total destruction 
of the wicked; “And will extol thy mercy;” with great delight will I praise 
thee for the mercy you displayed in the liberation and glorification of the 
just, and I will do so “in the morning,” before I turn to any other business or 
occupation. “For thou art become my support and my refuge in the day of 
my trouble.” He tells the effect of the mercy he promised to sing of, and 
that is, God becoming “his support;” undertaking to protect him, and 
affording him “a refuge in the day of his trouble.” 

17 The same repeated, but differently expressed, to show his affection 
and gratitude to so great a benefactor. The word “helper” implies God’s 
power; “my defense” refers to his goodness, which causes him to take his 
elect under his protection. The words “my God” imply that he is our 
supreme good, and the final object of all our desires; finally, “my mercy” 
comprehends all God’s gifts, that enable us to come to him as the supreme 
good; for, as St. Augustine properly observes, it is of much more 
importance to us that he should be “our mercy,” than our salvation, our life, 
or our hope. For it was his mercy that made us to live and to exist, to be 
delivered from evil, and advance in virtue. By the mercy of God we were 
predestinated, called, justified, and will be finally glorified; for, though 
glorification depends on merit, our very merits are gifts of God, because, 
without his previous grace, they would be of no value. Justly, therefore, the 
prophet, in Psalm 102, says, “Who crowneth thee with mercy and 
compassion.” 


PSALM 59 


AFTER MANY AFFLICTIONS, THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST SHALL PREVAIL 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 He begins by a narration of the past afflictions of the people of Israel; “O 
God, thou hast cast us off,” from your fatherly care and protection, “and 
hast destroyed us,” allowing us to be harassed, oppressed, and destroyed by 
the Philistines, the Idumeans, the Moabites, and other enemies. “Thou hast 
been angry, and hast had mercy on us.” Thou hast been angry with us for 
our sins that provoked you, and therefore given us up to our enemies; but, 
shortly after thou “hast had mercy on us;” when, through your grace, you 
inspired us to do penance, and, after having done penance, delivered us 
from captivity and persecution. The truth of these expressions will at once 
appear to any one reading the book of Judges, and the first book of Kings. 
The Jews were left in the hands of their enemies by reason of their sins; on 
doing penance they were liberated. So with the Church of Christ. St. 
Cyprian attributes the persecution of the early Christians to their sins, which 
was sometimes so severe, that this verse was quite appropriate to them. The 
expression, “Hast had mercy on us,” refers especially to the fortitude of the 
martyrs; for, though God, angry with Christians for their sins, may permit 
persecution, he still had great mercy on the Church, in giving the grace of 
fortitude to so many Christians; and its glory, from the crowns of 
innumerable martyrs, was much greater than its depression from rapine or 
the ruin of its sacred edifices. 

2 He explains the greatness of the persecution, for it was not one, or two, 
or many cities that were moved, but “the whole earth was moved.” If we 
take these words in reference to the Jews, the meaning will be, the whole 
land of promise was moved; if in reference to the persecution of the 


Christians, the meaning will be, the Church diffused over the whole earth. 
“Heal thou the breaches thereof, for it has been moved;” you who strike 
with fire and sword, not as an enemy, but as a physician, heal her wounds 
and “breaches,” for “it has been moved;” admonished by the scourge, it has 
been moved to penance; and she that, from a continued prosperity, had 
begun to halt and to falter, has now taken to run in the way of your 
commandments. 

3 He goes on with the same subject, and says, “thou hast shown thy 
people hard things;” made your people to see and to feel severe persecution. 
“Thou hast made us drink the wine of sorrow;” taking advantage of this 
persecution, you have made us enter into ourselves, and drink the bitter, but 
wholesome cup of holy sorrow. The word “shown” conveys the idea of 
God’s kindness, who rather shows than inflicts trouble; and that with a view 
more of deterring than of punishing us; whence his chastisements are not at 
all as severe as they appear to be to the carnal; and therefore, the Apostle 
says, “Our present tribulation, which is momentary and light.” The words, 
“Thou hast made us drink,” convey to us also an idea of God’s goodness, 
who does not show us that most wholesome gift of penance, but pours it 
into our hearts, into the very depth of our hearts, and thus warms us, as 
wine warms the whole interior. 

4 Through all those “hard things” meaning the persecutions and 
afflictions by which the just are harassed here below. God gives a warning 
to them that fear him, “To flee from before the bow,” that will shoot deadly 
arrows at the wicked on the last day; for the tribulations the just suffer here, 
in order to purge them from venial sin, are signs of the grievous 
punishments that await the wicked after this life, of which the Apostle Peter 
writes in his 1st Epistle, chap. 4, “For the time is that judgment should 
begin at the house of God. And if first at us, what shall be the end of those 
who believe not the gospel of God?” And his fellow Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. 
11, “But whilst we are judged, we are chastised by the Lord, that we may 
not be damned with this world.” God, then, while he purges the elect, leads 
them to infer, from their own trouble, how great are the punishments in 
store for the wicked; and therefore, that they should by leading a pious and 
holy life, “Flee from before the bow;” which is now drawn, but, on the last 
day, will be let fly with such force as will destroy the wicked for all eternity. 


“That thy beloved may be delivered;” a prayer for the deliverance of his 
beloved from their troubles and persecutions. 

5—7 He now begins to show that his prayer was heard, that he conquered 
all his enemies, and that he made a considerable addition to his kingdom. 
“God hath spoken in his holy place,” through me his holy prophet, to whom 
he has revealed what is to happen, most of which is already accomplished. 
The prophecy was a well known one, for Abner, Saul’s general, said to the 
people, 2 Kings 3, “The Lord hath spoken to David, saying: By the hand of 
my servant David I will save my people Israel from the hands of the 
Philistines, and of all their enemies.” “I will rejoice, and I will divide 
Sichem.” Having mentioned the prophecy, he now comes to prove that it 
was already, in a great degree, fulfilled. “I will rejoice,” like a conqueror 
after a victory, with an extension of his kingdom, and first of all, “I will 
divide Sichem,” that is, Samaria; as master of it, I will form it into districts, 
make a census of its cities, towns, and villages, and appoint judges and 
magistrates in them; “And I will mete out the vale of tabernacles,” I will do 
the same in the country next it, called the vale of tabernacles from the fact 
of Jacob having first pitched his tent there, and bought part of the land of 
Sichem. Observe here, that David, in enumerating the provinces of his 
kingdom, begins with Sichem, a part of Samaria, and is generally applied to 
Samaria; as also from the vale of tabernacles, called also Sochot, because it 
was there Jacob and his sons got first hold of the land of promise. It is to be 
observed also, that he mentions here not more than Sichem, Sochot, Galaad, 
Manasses, and Ephraim, all of which belonged to the tribe of Joseph, 
because that was the greatest tribe of all, and thus he made it to signify all 
the tribes of Israel, or the kingdom of Israel. He makes separate mention 
afterwards of the tribe of Juda, uniting with it the tribe of Benjamin, and 
was called the kingdom of Juda, when the division was made under 
Roboam. He, therefore, adds, “Galaad is mine, and Manasses is mine,” 
mine is the country called after the man named Galaad, and mine is the 
country called after Manasses the son of Joseph. “And Ephraim is the 
strength of my head;” mine is the country named after Ephraim, another son 
of Joseph, a country full of brave men, the principal defense, strength, and 
support of my kingdom. “Juda is my king.” Having enumerated the 
provinces of the ten tribes, under the name of Manasses and Ephraim, he 
now adds the tribe of Juda, to which, as we said before, was united the tribe 


of Benjamin. “Juda is my king.” The whole country called Juda, from Juda 
the son of Jacob, is mine too. Juda is a royal tribe, as we read in 1 
Paralipomenon 28, “For of Juda he chose the princes;” and Jacob himself, 
at his death, when blessing his sons, said of Juda. “The scepter shall not be 
taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from his thigh;” alluding to which 
promise David makes use of the word used by Jacob, that signifies either a 
king or a leader. He therefore says, “Juda is my king;” that is to say, the 
tribe of Juda, that always held the first place, and from which the kings, my 
fathers, sprung, is mine, and will supply the future kings. 

8 Having enumerated the provinces of his own kingdom, he now 
enumerates the provinces of the enemy become tributary to him, first of 
which he names that of the Moabites, called Moab, after Moab, the son of 
Lot, the nephew of Abraham. “Moab is the pot of my hope.” The province 
of Moab, now subject to me, is like a pot full of meat, abounding in riches 
and plenty, and giving me great hopes. “Into Idumea will I stretch out my 
shoe;” Idumea is the country possessed by the descendants of Esau, brother 
to Jacob, and at the time this Psalm was written, though David had obtained 
a victory over them, having killed twelve thousand of them, he had not yet 
conquered the whole of Idumea. That he did so afterwards appears from 2 
Kings 8, where we read, “And all Idumea became subject to David.” He 
therefore says, “Into Edom I will stretch my shoe.” I will proceed to wage 
war, and trample on Idumea. “To me the foreigners are made subject.” I 
have already subdued the Philistines, who are foreigners, so called having 
had no connection or affinity with the Israelites. The Idumeans, the 
Ammonites, and the Moabites, though not children of Jacob, were 
connected with the Israelites, for the Idumeans were descended from Esau 
or Edom, who was brother to Jacob; and the Ammonites and Moabites were 
descended from Lot. 

9 Edom being the only nation not entirely subdued by David, and being 
the best fortified of all, he now says, “Who will lead me into the strong 
city?” Idumea was a real stronghold, and he asks who will be the leader of 
the expedition to subdue it; of its strength the prophet Abdias says, “The 
pride of thy heart hath lifted thee up, who dwellest in the clefts of the rocks, 
and settest up thy throne on high, who sayest in thy heart, Who shall bring 
me down to the ground? Though thou be exalted as an eagle, and though 
thou set thy nest among the stars, thence I will bring thee down, saith the 


Lord.” And he tells us of what strong city he speaks, when he adds, “Who 
will lead me into Edom?” Who will help me to conquer Idumea? All this is 
most applicable to Christ and the Church. The kingdom of Juda means the 
Church, the Sichemites or Samaritans mean its enemies, who will, with 
great trouble, but with great certainty, be ultimately subdued. Ephraim and 
Manasses, typify the schismatics, inasmuch as Jeroboam drew them off 
from Jerusalem and the temple, and set up another altar; and they too will, 
at a fitting time, be subdued. The Idumeans are the type of the Jews, the last 
to submit, like the Jews, who, however, in the end will be brought to Christ. 

10 He answers a question by asking another. Nobody can possibly bring 
us into the strongholds of the Idumeans, but you, “O God, who hast cast us 
off.” “And wilt not thou, O God, go out with our armies?” If you do, we 
must needs conquer; without your help, we will be the conquered. 

11 You, therefore, who are alone the all powerful, give us that help that 
will free us from all trouble; for any human help is of no value. 

12 Relying on God’s help we can do anything, and we will frustrate the 
designs of all those who seek to harm us. 


PSALM 60 


A PRAYER FOR THE COMING OF THE 
KINGDOM OF CHRIST, WHICH SHALL HAVE 
NO END 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 A very brief preface, because it is the prayer of a just man or a Christian 
people, asking to be heard by God; not to turn away from them, but to take 
a considerate view of their case. The Hebrew for “supplication” conveys the 
idea of its being not an ordinary one put up in silence, but an ardent, loudly 
expressed appeal to God; and, therefore, more likely to arrest his attention. 
A cold prayer, coming from the lips alone, will hardly penetrate the clouds, 
much less the heaven of heavens. 

2 David was never an exile in “The ends of the earth,” nor were the 
children of Israel; and, therefore, he must speak here in the person of the 
Church, which has spread over the whole world, to its very extremities, 
according to Psalm 2, “Ask of me, and I will give thee the gentiles for thy 
inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession.” He 
therefore says, I (the Church) having been propagated to the ends of the 
earth, from those extremities of the earth, through the voice of all my 
members, “Have cried to thee” with a loud and earmest voice. The words, 
“Ends of the earth,” seem also to convey an idea of the distance between 
him who asks and him from whom he expects. God, to whom the appeal is 
made, is in heaven, and he who asks it in “The ends of the earth;” and hence 
he should needs cry aloud. The same idea is conveyed in the expression, 
“From the depths have I cried to thee, O Lord.” He should have a loud 
voice who, from the depths, expects that God, who sits aloft in the highest 
heavens, nay, even on the Cherubim, should hear him; in other words, the 


person who, cognizant of his own nothingness, when compared to the 
divine perfections, yet presumes to commune with God in prayer. “When 
my heart was in anguish thou hast exalted me on a rock.” He assigns a 
reason for appealing to God with such confidence, because he found the 
divine assistance never withheld from him when in trouble. “When,” on 
various other occasions, “my heart was in anguish,” by reason of various 
temptations that beset me, you heard me when I cried to you, and “exalted 
me on a rock;” the safest possible place I could be lodged in, afterwards 
called “a tower of strength.” That lofty rock is Christ; and anyone that will 
raise himself up to him in contemplation, considering how much he suffered 
for us, and what an end he had, will easily conquer, and despise the whole 
world beside. 

3 He explains the expression, “Thou hast exalted me on a rock,” by the 
words, “Thou hast conducted me;” became my guide when I fled from the 
enemy, who assailed me with temptation. “For thou hast been my hope;” 
your escort and guidance consisted in inspiring me with hope, which not 
only upheld me, but made me bear everything with the greatest courage. 
And thus, you became “a tower of strength against the face of the enemy;” 
for he who trusts in God, and reflects on the sufferings of Christ, to what 
glory he came on his resurrection, that he is our head, from looking on 
whom we are to learn what we have to suffer on earth, and what we have a 
right to expect and desire in heaven; he undoubtedly stands on a highly 
fortified tower, where he can not only avoid the weapons of the enemy, but 
even hurl weapons at them. 

4 He now tells us that, by the stronghold in the preceding verse, he does 
not mean the kingdom of heaven, but the resting place of the pilgrim here 
below; such is the force of the word in the Hebrew; and he says, I will take 
up my lodging in “that tower of strength;” and in the meantime, while there, 
“T shall be protected under the covert of thy wings,” as the hen protects her 
chickens from the birds of prey. 

5 His confidence arises from the fact that, at all times, “Thou, my God, 
hast heard my prayer;” and that because, “Thou hast given an inheritance to 
them that fear thy name;” made me one of your heirs, your children. For if 
God has an everlasting inheritance for his children that fear him, will he not 
protect them on their journey thereto? What father ever despised or deserted 
his deserving children? “And if God be for us, who is against us?” We are 


absolutely sure and certain of the eternal inheritance in heaven, and God’s 
protection in this world, if we truly fear him. 

6 The Prophet, bearing in mind that the inheritance of the saints is life 
everlasting, now informs us that this inheritance, so promised to the 
Church, should commence with its head; and, therefore, says, “Thou wilt 
add days to the days of the king;” you will multiply the days of Christ our 
king without end, “even to generation and generation;” to the day of 
eternity, which, though designated as a day, is equivalent to generation and 
generation, to ages of ages, and times of times without end. That the 
expression means eternity is evident from Psalm 118, where he says, 
“Forever, O Lord, thy word standeth firm in heaven. Thy truth unto all 
generations.” Which is similar to the expression in Psalm 134, “Thy name, 
O Lord, is forever; thy memorial, O Lord, unto all generations.” From 
which we clearly see that the Psalm is not applicable to David as king, but 
to Christ as king; for David did not live more than seventy years, nor did 
the sovereignty remain in his family. The eternity, then, of both king and 
kingdom, foretold in the Scriptures, is accomplished in Christ alone, for 
“There will be no end of his kingdom,” Luke 1 “And he, rising from the 
dead, shall die no more. Death shall have no more dominion over him.” 
Rom. 6. 

7 Christ, the head of the Church, “abideth forever in the sight of God” for 
us; the Apostle testifies it was for such purpose he “entered into heaven 
itself, that he may appear now in the presence of God for us.” Instead of 
“abideth,” the Hebrew word has “he sitteth;” to show that he sits as a Judge, 
instead of standing as a servant. “His mercy and truth who shall search?” 
His mercy, in redeeming fallen man; and his truth, by virtue of which he has 
kept and will adhere to his promises. “Who shall search them,” for they are 
a great abyss; and, as the Apostle to the Ephesians says, “The charity of 
Christ surpasseth knowledge;” is beyond our comprehension. 

8 As God’s mercy has been poured upon me in abundance, and his truth 
is so certain that I have no need of inquiring into it, “I will sing a psalm to 
thy name forever and ever;” I will praise you, my God, not only here on 
earth, but forever, with loud canticles and shouts of praise in heaven; that by 
doing so “I may pay my vows” of thanksgiving “from day to day,” all the 
days of my life, to the day that will not be succeeded by night. 


PSALM 61 


THE PROPHET ENCOURAGES HIMSELF AND 
ALL OTHERS TO TRUST IN GOD, AND SERVE 
HIM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 A just man, fiercely assailed by various concupiscences, every one of 
which contend for a mastery over him, in his brave struggle, exclaims, 
“Shall not my soul be subject to God?” Is it not better and fitter for me to 
serve God than be a slave to avarice, pride, or concupiscence? “For from 
him is my salvation.” Those evil passions and desires offer me nothing but 
death everlasting; but God promises, and will certainly confer, eternal 
happiness, if I remain faithful to him. 

2 My salvation not only depends on him, but “he is my God and my 
Savior.” The Hebrew has the word “rock” for God, to signify that in this 
world he is the rock we are to build upon, to take refuge on, and in the other 
world to be our Savior. In both he will be our protector here to defend us, 
hereafter to crown us; and, therefore, “I shall be moved no more.” I will not 
be much concemed or troubled, but remain firm, however grievous the 
temptations may be. 

3 Having spoken of himself, he now turns to deplore the dreadful ruin of 
souls by the evil spirits through the agency of the various concupiscences. 
In truth, nobody can calculate the numbers brought to ruin by the evil 
spirits, through the agency of avarice, ambition, lust, anger, envy, and such 
evil passions. Full of indignation, therefore, against the evil spirits, he 
exclaims, “How long do you rush in upon a man?” will you never cease 
from persecuting man? “You will kill;” you all seek to destroy souls in 
various places and by various means, but with one common object. “As if a 


leaning wall and a tottering fence;” waging war upon poor, fallen human 
nature, so weak and corrupt, that it may aptly be compared to a tumbling 
wall and a rotten fence. A beautiful description of the malice and power of 
the demons, as well as of the frailty and weakness of human nature; for, in 
truth, since his fall, man may be compared to a tottering wall or heap, that 
requires the very smallest push to tumble it; for he is frail, and, as Genesis, 
chap. 8, has it, “Prone to evil from his youth;” and, therefore, the Apostle 
justly exclaims, “Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” and he immediately answers the question thus, “The 
grace of God by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

4 He returns to the subject he began with, and shows that the object of 
our spiritual enemies, in their attacks upon the just, is to deprive them of the 
everlasting rewards for which they envy them, and which they themselves 
lost through their own fault. “But they have thought to cast away my price.” 
They tempt, assault, excite my concupiscence to balk me of “my price;” 
that price by which I was redeemed, and thus deprive me of the dignity and 
great honor of everlasting glory. But I, on the contrary, “ran in thirst.” The 
more they sought to keep me back, the more ardently and thirstily I ran; for 
“The prize of the supernal vocation,” Phil. 3:14; “They blessed with their 
mouth, but cursed with their heart.” Their words were those of kindness, 
gently alluring to enjoy the present, and yield to pleasure; but, meanwhile, 
“They cursed with their heart,” knowing those very pleasures to be poison 
to the soul, and the most direct means of marring me in the pursuit of 
eternal happiness. 

5-7 He now repeats the two first verses, to show the greatness of the 
temptations by which he was assailed; and that he so confided in God that 
he was in no way afraid of them. “But be thou, O my soul, subject to God.” 
However the enemy may rage do you, my soul, in silence and subjection, be 
obedient to God, “for from him is my patience;” say nothing, for he will 
certainly help you. “For he is my God;” this is word for word in the Hebrew 
with verse 2, which see. In verse 7 he concludes by saying he expects 
everything from God; that is, our true end, and the means to obtain it. Our 
true end consists in being delivered from all evils, and the possession of the 
supreme good; salvation implying the one, and glory the other: the means 
are God’s assistance and our own hope, as they are properly named in the 
text, “In God is my salvation and my glory.” From God I expect salvation 


and deliverance from all harm, and eternal glory, the supreme good; for 
when we shall see God, and become like him, and perfectly united to him, 
we shall be truly safe and happy. 

8 He now exhorts everyone to the practice of that virtue, that God had so 
bounteously and gratuitously granted him to practice; first reminding them 
to put their trust in God alone, and not in anything created. “Trust in him, 
all ye congregation of people;” including every family, assembly, people, all 
men, not only Jews, but gentiles. “Pour out your hearts before him.” Make a 
sincere and open confession of your sins and wretchedness; make all your 
wants known to him; pray to him to have mercy on you, as Anna did, when 
she said, “I have poured forth my soul in the sight of the Lord;” and, as a 
matter of course, “God is our helper forever;” there is no doubt but he will 
help you. 

9 Conscious of the smallness of the number that would follow his advice, 
he, therefore, inveighs now against the multitude of the wicked, saying, the 
greater part of men are quite devoid of true wisdom though they apparently 
abound in it; but it is that wisdom designated by the Scriptures as “the 
prudence of the flesh;” and, therefore, most men are vain, senseless, and 
imprudent; because “They are liars in the balances;” in false and fraudulent 
weights and measures. This observation applies not only to those who are 
engaged in trade and commerce, but to all mankind; for we, all of us gifted 
with reason, get that reason as a sort of balance or measure wherewith to 
distinguish real from apparent good, and then to choose the one, and reject 
the other. Now, the greater part of mankind, in doing so, miserably deceive 
themselves and others, by making use of such false measures, and what is 
worse, by doing so willfully. No one can deny that the greatest evil that can 
befall man is to commit sin, and thereby deserve hell’s torments; and that 
the greatest good that can be secured is grace in this life, and happiness in 
the next; and yet, when we come to weigh to measure one with the other in 
the balance, temporal gain will generally preponderate; and to secure it, the 
risk of eternal punishment will be incurred. “That by vanity they may 
together deceive;” though lies and vanity assume various shapes and forms, 
they agree in one point, in deceit. 

10 He comes again to exhort, and especially against avarice, it being “the 
root of all evil;” secret frauds being expressed by the word “iniquity,” and 
open wrongs by the term “robberies;” and he goes farther, in prohibiting 


even an affection for riches, saying, “If riches abound, set not your heart on 
them.” St. Augustine beautifully remarks, that they who rob, see their 
plunder, but they do not see who, at the very moment, robs themselves; that 
is, the devil, who robs them of their soul. The same Augustine and Basil 
remark, that when riches abound, they begin to overflow and run away, and 
the blind and the covetous look only to their abundance, and never consider 
their flowing, nor perceive it. We are, therefore, reminded “not to set our 
heart on them,” for fear it, too, may flow with them, and be lost. When 
riches abound, then, having our hearts firmly and securely fixed on God, we 
should take care to let the riches flow, but to flow to advantage; like the 
prudent farmer, who directs the course of the stream to irrigate and enrich 
his land, but will be most careful in not allowing it to carry himself along. 

11-12 He concludes by assigning a reason for not wishing for riches, and 
for guarding against all manner of sin; God, once for all, in one word, 
comprising everything. The two things announced to David are God’s 
power and mercy, for us to fear the one, and love the other; and, secondly, 
that he will “render to every man according to his works;” that his power 
will not unjustly oppress anyone nor will his mercy obstruct his justice; and 
they who seriously reflect on those two points, “and set their hearts on 
them” may be called the truly wise. 


PSALM 62 


THE PROPHET ASPIRETH AFTER GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 A just man tells us his first impulse at the dawn of day, and that is to seek 
God, to desire God, to confess his misery to him. “O God, my God;” my 
help, my strength, for without you I am nothing, can do nothing. “To thee 
do I watch by break of day.” The moment I open the eyes of my body, I 
open those of my mind, to behold you, the increased light; and thus I watch 
to look for you, instead of looking for the things of this world. I do so, 
because “For thee my soul hath thirsted;” it longs for thee as its meat and 
drink; its light and gladness. My flesh thirsts in various ways for thee, the 
fountain of all good. Though the flesh, properly speaking, cannot be said to 
thirst for God, it is said to thirst, because by reason of its manifold miseries, 
it needs his mercy, just as parched land is said to thirst for rain, without 
which it can produce nothing. Everyone has experienced the necessities, 
wants, and miseries of our corruptible flesh, which he alone, of whom it is 
said, “Who heals all your infirmities,” can heal. 

2 The characteristics of a desert are three, uninhabited, inaccessible, 
without water; the second being the effect, and the third the cause, of the 
first; for a country is generally deserted by reason of a want of water; for 
that makes the ground dry and barren, and when so deserted and barren, it 
becomes inaccessible. The prophet means to convey that such uncultivated 
land, wanting not only the luxuries, but even the necessaries of life, was of 
great use to him in finding God. For the more the soul is destitute of the 
goods of this world, or, certainly, the more it takes its affections off them, 
and betakes itself to a spiritual desert, the more easily it ascends to the 
contemplation and enjoyment of things celestial. “In that desert land, and 
where there is no way and no water;” here I come to thee in spirit, raising 


up my soul to thee, as if I were “in thy sanctuary,” so that the desert became 
a sanctuary to me, “to see thy power and thy glory.” 

3 The word “For” must be referred to the following, and not to the 
preceding; and the meaning is, I will not only see thy power and thy glory, 
but my lips shall daily praise you, for your mercy is better to me than life 
itself; for it was your mercy that gave me that life, that preserves that life; 
and the same mercy will make that life a much happier one to me, should I 
lose it for your sake; but if, for the purpose of preserving that life, I should 
fall from your grace and mercy, I will lose both my life and your mercy. 

4 With such daily praise: “I will bless thee my life long;” whatever may 
befall me, whether in prosperity or adversity, I will bless you forever; “And 
in thy name I will lift up my hands.” Whenever I invoke your name, I will 
raise up my hands in prayer, expecting help from you alone in adversity; 
and, on the other hand, thanking you alone in my prosperity. The custom of 
raising the hands in prayer was practiced in both the old and the new law; 
for, when Moses lifted up his hands to God, the people conquered. And the 
Apostle, 1 Tim. 2, says, “Raising their pure hands.” St. Augustine reminds 
those who raise their hands to God in prayer, that if they wish to be heard, 
they should also raise their hands to do good works. Raising the hand also 
was used by the Jews as a form of oath; thus, we find Abraham saying “I 
lift up my hand to the Lord God, the Most High, the possessor of heaven 
and earth, that from the very woof thread unto the shoe latchet, I will not 
take of anything that are thine.” And, in the Apocalypse 10, “He lifted up 
his hand to heaven, and swore by him that liveth forever and ever.” The 
expression, then, may mean, I will swear by your name, and thus worship 
you alone as the true God. 

5 Here is what he asked when he lifted his hands in prayer to God, that 
his “soul should be filled as with marrow and fatness;” that his soul should 
become replete with that spiritual marrow and fatness that acts upon the 
soul as the natural marrow and fatness do upon the body. Those who enjoy 
it are generally sound, strong, active, ruddy, and good humored; on the 
other hand, those who lack it are shriveled, weak, deformed, and gloomy; 
so those who are full of grace, of the spiritual richness here described, are 
devout, fervent, always in good temper; while, on the contrary, those who 
have it not, nauseate everything spiritual, are wasted away by listlessness; 
being quite weak and infirm, they can neither resist anything bad, nor do 


anything good. St. Augustine properly observes, that while we are in this 
desert, we cannot ask for and desire the feast of wisdom and justice, which 
we can only enjoy when we shall have arrived at our country; then will the 
expression of the Psalm, “And filleth thee with the fat of corn,” be fulfilled, 
as also that in Mat. 8, “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice, 
for they shall be filled;” and then, “my mouth,” for praise shall succeed to 
prayer, shall perfectly, without end, without tiring, praise God, “with joyful 
lips;” when we shall be so full that we shall want nothing; for, at present, no 
matter what we have, we always want something still; and thus we must 
have recourse to daily and constant prayer. 

6 Not only in the next life, when “filled with marrow and fatness,” he 
will praise God with exultation, but also, while in this world, will he 
remember God and his gifts. “If I have remembered thee upon my bed;” in 
the depth of the night, as I lay thereon, much more so will I do it by day; 
and, therefore, “I will meditate on thee in the morning;” I will think and 
reflect on your power and glory for the following reason: 

7-8 No wonder I should always reflect on your power and glory, 
“because thou hast been my helper,” always remembered me by helping and 
protecting me. St. Augustine gathers a useful lesson from this passage, for 
those who, while at their work, wish to remember God and to keep his fear 
and love before their eyes. To do that, they must, while lying on their bed at 
night, remember him, and reflect on his mercy and his promises. Most 
people go through their daily work as if God were not over them at all, and 
that because they have no fixed time for reflection or meditation. “And I 
will rejoice under the covert of thy wings.” Having said, “because thou hast 
been my helper,” for fear he may be considered as looking upon himself as 
now secure and indifferent as to God’s protection, he now adds, “And I will 
rejoice under the covert of thy wings.” I will keep myself under the cover of 
your wings, trusting in your protection. “I will rejoice,’ being perfectly 
secure from the birds of prey. “My soul hath stuck close to thee.” Such 
protection, so many favors so moved me, that “my soul hath stuck close to 
thee,” united by a tie of charity so strong, that nothing can separate it; and 
for fear it may be supposed he was taking credit to himself for being so 
ardently attached to God, he adds, “Thy right hand hath received me.” I 
follow you, because you draw me; I love you, because you first loved me, 
and by loving me made me love you. Happy is he, who, however perfect he 


may be, ascribes all to God, and like a chicken, shelters himself under 
God’s wings. More happy is he who can truly say, “my soul hath stuck 
close to thee,” who, not only puts his trust in the covering of God’s wings, 
but also loves him so entirely, with his whole heart, that he can say with the 
Apostle, “Who shall separate me from the love of Christ?” and more happy 
than that again is he, who, by his own experience, or by the testimony of his 
conscience, has learned “that thy right hand received me,” for of such the 
Lord says, “And no man shall snatch them out of my hand. And no one can 
snatch them out of the hand of my Father, I and the Father are one.” 

9-10 In the three last verses the prophet foretells the ultimate destruction 
and extermination of the persecutors of the just, and the everlasting 
happiness and felicity of the same just. “But they,” the wicked persecutors, 
“have sought my soul in vain,” endeavored in vain to have my life, to put 
me to death; for the wicked persecute the just, with a view of becoming 
masters of everything, and revel in pleasure and power; but to no purpose, 
for instead of being masters of the earth, they will be swallowed up by it: 
and when so condemned to hell, instead of the luxuries, the ease, and 
enjoyment they set their hearts on, they will never be allowed even a 
moment’s rest, but will be consigned to eternal punishment, inflicted by the 
demons who tear them more cruelly than so many ravenous wolves and 
foxes. “They shall go into the lowest parts of the earth.” See why they 
labored in vain, they thought to become masters, but instead of that, they 
will be hurled beneath the earth, into its very heart, and compelled to take 
up their abode forever in hell. “They shall be delivered into the hands of the 
sword.” They will have no rest in hell, much less will they enjoy the 
blessings of the earth, but will be “delivered into the hands of the sword,” 
given up for torment; for God’s punishments, as coming from a supreme 
and angry Judge, will be both grievous and interminable “They shall be the 
portion of foxes.” Instead of lording it over the just, they will be lorded over 
by the unjust demons, as being now their “lot and inheritance.” These 
demons are styled foxes, rather than lions or wolves, because they entrap 
sinners, and enslave them more by the cunning of the fox, than the strength 
of the lion. 

11 How vain have been all the labors of the wicked! They will not only 
be disappointed in what they set their hearts upon, but they will not be able 
to deprive the just of their own, for “their king,” Christ, of whom the Jews 


said, “Away with him, away with him, crucify him,” whose name the 
pagans, with all their power, endeavored to eradicate, and which is 
blasphemed by all the wicked, will live and reign forever, and “shall rejoice 
in God”, sitting in glory on the right hand of the father; and “all they shall 
be praised (on the day of judgment) that swear by him,” they, who in this 
life, in spite of all persecution, religiously worship him as the true God, and 
swear by his name, or rather swear faithful obedience to him. All Christ’s 
faithful “will be praised,” “because the mouth is stopped of them that speak 
wicked things.” In the day of judgment, the mouth of all the wicked will be 
stopped, for then the truth will be manifest, and cannot be demurred to or 
gainsaid; and then the wicked will exclaim, as we read in Wisdom 5, 
“Therefore we have erred from the way of truth, and the light of justice hath 
not shined unto us, and the sun of understanding hath not risen upon us. 
Behold, how they are numbered among the children of God, and their lot is 
among the saints.” Thus the just will be praised by their very enemies, when 
the truth, having been exposed by God’s judgment, shall shut up the mouths 
of those who now, by their blasphemies, maledictions, calumnies, 
detractions, reproaches, and lies, “speak evil things.” Some apply those 
verses to David, others to Christ. Saul and the other enemies of David, who 
sought to kill him, that they might reign in security, truly “labored in vain,” 
for they were destroyed, and David had a glorious reign of it. So with the 
Jews, who sought to put Christ to death, “lest the Romans should come and 
take away their place and their nation,” they would not have a Lamb for 
their King, they preferred a fox and a lion together, for the Romans sacked 
their city, took away their kingdom, nearly annihilated themselves; while 
Christ rose again, had a glorious reign of it, “and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end.” 


PSALM 63 


A PRAYER IN AFFLICTION, WITH 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD THAT HE WILL BRING 
TO NAUGHT THE MACHINATIONS OF 
PERSECUTORS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 As usual, the prophet asks to be heard, and then tells what he wants. 
“Hear, O God, my prayer, when I make supplication to thee;” grant I may 
pray not in vain. “Deliver my soul, from the fear of the enemy.” A petition 
that may be understood in two ways; the first, making him ask to be 
delivered from the fear of the enemy about to kill him, by removing the 
cause of his fear; that is, by rendering the enemy either unable or unwilling 
to kill him, which seems to be the literal explanation. The second 
explanation makes him ask to be freed from this fear, not by removing the 
cause of it, but by such an increase of love and constancy as will make him 
rise above fear, to render him insensible to fear any death but the death by 
sin, or in other words, that he may “not fear men, that can kill the body and 
cannot kill the soul, but rather fear him that can destroy both body and soul 
in hell.” Such is the explanation of St. Augustine, a most useful and 
spiritual one, for in any tribulation nothing can be better than to be free 
from the fear of the world, and rooted in the fear of the Lord. In the latter 
view of it, Christ speaks in the person of his weak members; in the former 
view of the passage, he seems to have spoken in his own person; for as on 
the day before his passion, he let himself down to tremble, to fear, and to 
pray in the garden, saying, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me;” so he wished it to be here predicted. 


2 Christ now shows that his prayer was heard, and that, as well as he was 
heard in times past, his members would, in time to come. “Thou hast 
protected me from the assembly of the malignant.” We know from the 
Gospel, how often “the princes of the Jews assembled against Jesus to put 
him to death,” and to extinguish his name and his religion. This was not 
confined to the princes, for the very soldiers and satellites, “assembled to 
work iniquity;” that is, to mock, to scourge, to crucify our Savior. Yet God 
so protected him, that neither the assembly of the malicious Jews, nor the 
host of gentiles, “workers of iniquity,” could harm him. God, to be sure, 
suffered Christ’s person to be scourged and flayed, but those scourges and 
temporal death wrought our salvation, and were turned into glory and 
triumph, and the beginning made by the head, has been followed up by the 
members, and will continue to go on, for God protected the martyrs, so that 
the loss of their lives was not only of no harm to them, but even turned to 
their everlasting glory; and God will equally protect all the pious, by 
causing their tribulations and persecutions always to turn to their benefit. 

3-4 These verses refer to “the assembly of the malignant,” who fought 
not with their hands, but with their tongues, that is, by their consultations, 
accusations, importunities with Pilate to destroy Christ. He compares the 
language of the malicious Jews to swords and arrows; the former striking 
openly and close to hand, the latter, from a distance, and without being 
seen. So with the Jews, they openly slew Christ with the sword of their 
tongue, when they brought him before the council, and accused him, and 
condemned him, as if he had been convicted saying, “He is guilty of death;” 
and afterwards, when they again accused him before Pilate, and over and 
over insisted on his being crucified. “For they have whetted their tongues 
like a sword,” to strike him by their cross questions in their examination. 
“They have bent their bow, a bitter thing.” They not only struck openly at 
him with the sword, but even in his absence, by private snares and plots 
they shot their arrows at hire, when they sent so many to him to take 
advantage of what he said, when they held private conference with Judas 
the traitor, and when they suborned false witnesses against him. “They have 
bent their bow a bitter thing,” laid snares that are nothing else but bitter and 
deadly things. “To shoot in secret the undefiled.” Such was the end, scope, 
and object of their conspiracy, to show that Christ was a sinner and a false 
one, which they sought to prove by false and suborned witnesses; that 


Christ, who was truly immaculate, and came into the world to wipe away 
the stain of sin from others. 

5 Having said that the “assembly of the malignant” had “bent their bow” 
“to shoot at the undefiled,” he now predicts the certainty of it, from the fact 
of their being hardened and confirmed in wickedness; for the Holy Ghost 
foresaw and foretold, the more than incredible obstinacy of the Jews; which 
prophecy Isaias also predicted, chap. 6, to which St. John alludes in the 12 
chap., “They will shoot at him on a sudden.” They will quite unexpectedly 
shoot their arrows from their ambush, “and will not fear;” will shoot boldly, 
having no fear of the Lord before them, and no respect for the all seeing eye 
of God. “They are resolute in wickedness.” They will have no fear in so 
shooting at the innocent, because they are obstinate and hardened, and have 
made up their minds to it in the very spirit in which they cried out to Pilate, 
“He is guilty of death;” and hence, when Pilate afterwards tried all means to 
divert them from such a crime, they only obstinately cried out, “Crucify 
him.” “They have talked of hiding snares.” To the obstinacy of the wicked 
Jews, he now adds their hypocrisy, through which they sought to cover their 
wickedness and malice, under pretence of allegiance to Caesar. Pilate knew 
that well; for, as St. Mat. says, “he knew that through envy they had 
delivered him up;” which they sought to conceal, saying, “We found this 
man perverting our nation, and forbidding to pay tribute to Caesar,” Luke 
23; and again, “If thou release this man, thou art not Caesar’s friend; for, 
whosoever maketh himself a king, speaketh against Caesar.” The meaning, 
then, of “They have talked of hiding snares,” is, They said to each other, let 
us enter into a plot, pretending that we are concerned only for the injury 
done to Caesar by this man. “Who shall see them?” Who will ever find out 
what we are at? Who, therefore, shall punish us? As if God does not see 
everything or as if it were of no consequence to be seen by him, who is the 
supreme Judge of all. 

6 The prophet proceeds in relating and enlarging on the malice of the 
Jews, who, not content with having recourse to treachery and hypocrisy, 
had recourse to a most searching investigation to try and make a case out 
against Christ. Hence, “The chief priest and all the council sought for false 
testimony against Jesus,” and, though the witnesses did not agree, they said 
to him, “Do you make no answer to what these testify against you?” “They 
have searched after iniquities,” then, means, to look out for false testimony, 


and then, knowingly to act on it, as if it were true. “They have failed in their 
search,” because they found nothing that bore even the semblance of truth; 
and, because, through God’s providence they were so struck with blindness, 
that they should make themselves an object of derision to every one, by 
bringing forward witnesses to prove to a fact that occurred while the 
witnesses were asleep; for, they said to the guards on the sepulchre, “Say 
you, that his disciples came by night, and stole him away when we were 
asleep.” “Man shall come to a deep heart.” Having entered into the 
perversity of the wicked enemies of Christ, he now predicts the part Christ 
himself was to take in these persecutions. “Man shall come to a deep heart;” 
that is, Christ, as man, “shall come to” offer and give himself up, as one 
ignorant and infirm, yet having an intimate knowledge of the secrets of their 
hearts. “Shall come to” all the sufferings they planned in their hearts for 
him; that is, will patiently and humbly bear all the injuries they, in “a deep 
heart,” with consummate and deep malice prepared for him. The “deep 
heart” may be also referred to Christ’s own heart; thus, He will enter into 
his own deep and profound heart, the heart in which he determined, in the 
form of a servant, to be abused and ill treated by the Jews, while the form of 
God, who was to raise him up, lay hid within. 

7 While he humbles himself as man, he will be exalted as God; for then, 
especially, will the wisdom of God be seen superior to the malice of man, 
when it shall appear that Christ, by his death, conquered death, and by his 
resurrection, repaired life. “The arrows of children are their wounds.” The 
power and wisdom of God caused the wounds inflicted on the Savior to 
harm him just as little as would so many arrows shot from the hands of 
babies, whose weak and infirm hands can injure no one. And, in fact, what 
signifies the wounds that were perfectly healed in three days, or rather 
immediately? for his body rose impassible and immortal. 

8 Their calumnies and blasphemies were of no more avail, than if they 
were so many swords of lead; “they are made weak,” against themselves, to 
their own detriment and danger, alluding to what he already said of them in 
the third verse, “For they have whetted their tongues like a sword; they 
have bent their bow, a bitter thing;” in other words, they labored to whet the 
sword of their tongue, and to shoot their deadly arrows from their bow; but 
their tongue became like a sword of lead, and their arrows like those of 
children. The same may be said of all the persecutors of the martyrs and of 


the just; for the day of judgment will show how little the cruelty of their 
persecutors harmed them. “When they shall stand with great constancy 
against those that have afflicted them.” Wisdom 5. “All that saw them were 
troubled.” He now tells us the consequence of the arrows of the Jews 
becoming arrows of children, and their calumnies and contumelies being all 
refuted by the resurrection of Christ; it was, that “All that saw them were 
troubled.” The Jews were astonished and confounded when they heard from 
the Apostles that he whom they had put to death had risen from the dead, 
and ascended into heaven, would come to judge the living and the dead; and 
saw what they heard confirmed by great signs from heaven. 

9 All who had the right use of their reason began to tremble, to fear, and 
to say, “Men brethren what shall we do?” Of such holy fear St. Luke writes, 
Acts 2. “And fear came upon every soul; and many wonders and signs were 
done by the Apostles in Jerusalem, and there was great fear in all.” “And 
they declared the works of God.” Those seized with such holy fear, 
especially the Apostles, who were in such terror when Christ arose and first 
appeared to them. “They declared the works of God;” began at once to 
preach his incarnation, passion, resurrection, doctrine, and miracles, “and 
understood his doings.” The word “and” is often used in the Scripture as it 
is here, to signify “because.” The Apostles, then, instructed by Christ, who 
after his resurrection, “opened their understanding that they might 
understand the Scriptures,” as also by the Holy Ghost, who descending on 
them, “taught them all truth,” John 16; they “understood his doings,” and 
announced them to the whole world. 

10 The consequence of such preaching by the Apostles will be, that every 
one truly justified, that is, every one changed from a wicked to a just man, 
will thenceforth “rejoice in the Lord, and shall hope in him;” having shaken 
off all servile and worldly fear, “for the fruit of the spirit is charity, joy, 
peace, patience, benignity,” Gal. 5; and, ultimately, “all the upright in heart 
Shall be praised;” all who shall have persevered in justice, and thus, had 
their hearts directed to God; who relished nothing, sought nothing, but what 
was pleasing to him; they will be praised by God in the great theater of the 
whole world; while, on the contrary, in the very same theater will the 
perverse in heart, be overwhelmed with intolerable confusion. 


PSALM 64 


GOD IS TO BE PRAISED IN HIS CHURCH, TO 
WHICH ALL NATIONS SHALL BE CALLED 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Speaking in the person of the prophet of God, the prophet sets out from a 
principle most true in itself, from which he infers that their desire of 
returning to their own country is most just and rational. The principle is, 
that it is right for them to praise God, and pay their vows in Jerusalem. 
Praise is due to a good thing, and the highest praise to the supreme good; 
and this praise ought to be given where this supreme good is well known. 
Now, God was not known in Babylon, but he was known in Jerusalem; and 
it was, therefore, there the people ought to praise him. In like manner, vows, 
especially those which promised sacrifices, should be paid where there was 
a temple and an altar on which to offer them, which were to be found in 
Jerusalem only; and there therefore, should their vows be paid. Hence, he 
justly infers that God’s people have a right to long for, and to ask for, a 
return to their country. If such be true as regards a return to the terrestrial 
Jerusalem, much more true is it in reference to that celestial Jerusalem, 
where there is a much clearer idea of the extent of God’s goodness; where 
the tabernacle is not made by the hands, nor the altar of gold; but one on 
which all the citizens of Jerusalem offer themselves, lighting up with the 
fire of the most ardent love, as a holocaust to God. “A hymn, O God, 
becometh thee in Sion.” It is most meet that your people should sing your 
praises “in Sion,” where your greatness is well known, and not in a foreign 
land, where gods of sticks and stones, of gold and silver, are praised. “And 
a vow Shall be paid to thee in Jerusalem.” It is meet that the same people 
should pay their vows of thanksgiving in Jerusalem, where your favors, and 
the vows of sacrifices are understood, where there is a temple and an altar 


dedicated to your name; and not in Babylon, where your favors are not 
acknowledged, and where there are neither altars nor temples, but those of 
idols; “For all the gods of the gentiles are devils,” Psalm 95. 

2 From the fact of praise in Jerusalem being due to God, the people pray 
that God may grant them to return from captivity to praise him in 
Jerusalem; and not only that, but that all mankind may be converted to God, 
and come by faith to the terrestrial Jerusalem, the Church, and afterwards 
(in reality) to the celestial Jerusalem; for, as God “wishes all men to be 
saved, and to come to a knowledge of the truth,” so his people desire and 
pray that all men may come to know and praise him. “Hear my prayer;” 
asking that, through your help, I may, as quickly as possible, sing a hymn to 
you in Sion, and pay you a vow in Jerusalem. “All flesh shall come to 
thee.” If you hear me I will not be alone, but all men will come and praise 
you, and pay you their vows. That is my wish and my desire, and, as far as 
in me lies, I will labor to carry it out, by my words and by my example. 
“All flesh” means all men, as is clear from many passages in Scripture, 
Gen. 6, “All flesh hath corrupted its way;” Joel 2, “I will pour out from my 
spirit on all flesh;” Isaias 40, “All flesh shall see the salvation of God;” 
Mat. 24, “If those days had not been shortened, all flesh would not be 
saved.” 

3 Another reason for God’s people asking to be released from their 
captivity, and to be restored to their country, and that is, because it was the 
sins of their parents, and not their own, that brought such a calamity on 
them. At the end of the captivity, nearly all the Jews then in Babylon had 
been born there; and thus, it was only to the sins of their parents that the 
punishment could be attributed; just as we are indebted to our first parents 
for the captivity we are in to the devil. “The words of the wicked have 
prevailed over us;” that means, the wickedness of our progenitors has 
lighted on our heads, and weighed us down under the yoke of a most severe 
captivity; but you, most merciful Father, “wilt pardon our transgressions;” 
both those we have inherited from our parents, and to which, in imitation of 
their example, ourselves have made considerable additions. We have 
interpreted the, “words of the wicked,” as if read “the works of the wicked;” 
the former being not infrequently used in the Scripture to signify the latter. 
Thus, in Luke 2, “Let us see this word that is come to pass, which the Lord 
hath showed to us;” and in Psalm 21, “The words of my sins;” Psalm 104, 


“And he gave them words of signs;” and 2 Kings 1, “What is the word that 
is come to pass, tell me.” 

4 A third reason for God’s people desiring and praying to be brought 
back to their country, taken from the happiness to be enjoyed there. “Happy 
is he whom thou hast chosen” from eternity, and in time raised to the 
dignity of becoming “fellow citizens with the saints and the domestics of 
God,” for “he shall dwell in thy courts;” that is, in thy house, a part being 
put for the whole. “We shall be filled with the good things of thy house, 
holy is thy temple.” Buoyed up now with hope, God’s people already 
number themselves among the blessed who dwell in his house, and say, that 
in that house they will have blessings in abundance, to such an extent, that 
nothing will be left to look for, which, applicable as it may be, either to the 
terrestrial Jerusalem, or to the Church militant, still, absolutely speaking, is 
applicable alone to our home in heaven. “We shall be filled with the good 
things of thy house;” we shall be so filled, that nothing can be said to be 
wanting, we shall have nothing to look for outside. What can be wanting in 
the house of him who made everything, who is the master of everything, 
who will be “all unto all,” in whom is an inexhaustible treasure of good? Of 
him is said, in Psalm 102, “Who satisfieth thy desire with good things;” and 
in Psalm 16, “We shall be satisfied when thy glory shall appear.” “Holy is 
thy temple.” In that holy city of Jerusalem, what will be most wonderful 
and worthy of love will be, that we will dwell in God as if in a house, and 
he will dwell in his temple; and thus, we will be his house, and he our 
house, according to the expression in John 15, “Remain in me and I in 
you;” and again, 1 John 4, “And he that abideth in charity abideth in God, 
and God in him.” And if such reciprocity of habitation commences in this 
world, on the way, it will certainly be carried to a much greater extent in the 
other world, our true country. 

5 It is a really wonderful thing to see men born in sin, and so prone to sin, 
that Psalm 8 says of them, “They are corrupt, and become abominable in 
their ways, there is none that doeth good, no not one;” and Prov. 24, “For a 
just man shall fall seven times;” and in Psalm 142, “For in thy sight no man 
living shall be justified;” who, however, afterwards arrives at such a degree 
of sanctity and justice as not only to have no sin to account for, but even 
will never have any to account for; and thus becoming a holy temple on 
which the very Angels in heaven look with admiration. “Hear us, O God 


our Savior, the hope of all the ends of the earth, and in the sea afar off.” He 
returns to prayer, assigning a fresh reason for his being heard, because God 
is a Savior, and all nations hope in him. “Hear us, O God,” when we ask to 
be freed from captivity, and brought back to our country, and we ask with 
confidence, for you are “our Savior,” who often saved us from our enemies 
and our persecutors; you are also “the hope of all the ends of the earth;” all 
nations hope in thee, even in the islands, “in the sea afar off.” The prophet 
had the conversion of all nations in view when he spoke thus, and speaks in 
the present tense, as if the thing were actually accomplished. 

6-7 Another reason, drawn from the great power of God, who can easily, 
if he will deliver his people from captivity, and bring them back to their 
country, from which they had been expelled. He proves God’s omnipotence, 
from two contraries. From his having so firmly founded the earth, that no 
storm can stir its mountains; and, on the contrary, made the waters so liquid 
and moveable that every breeze, however slight, will stir them. “Thou who 
prepares” the mountains by thy strength,” raising the highest mountains by 
your power; “being girded with power,” having power on all sides, all 
round you, to raise those mountains. “Who troubles” the depth of the sea, 
the noise of its waves,” stirring up the depths of the sea, and making its 
billows to roar. “The gentiles shall be troubled.” As well as God’s power is 
seen in the stability of the mountains and the fluctuation of the sea, so his 
wisdom is displayed in now terrifying, now gladdening the human race. 
“The gentiles shall be troubled,” the whole human race, as he explains more 
fully in the next verse. 

8 All manner of people, even to the remotest quarter of the globe, will be 
confused and will be afraid “at thy signs,” at your coruscations, thunder and 
lightning, as we read in 1 Kings 2, “The adversaries of the Lord shall fear 
him; and upon them shall be thunder in the heavens;” for nothing is more 
terrific, more alarming, no one thing makes the stoutest heart quail more 
than God’s thunder. Yet, that same God, by the rising and setting of the sun, 
gives wonderful gladness to man. When the sun rises, with what glee do 
they not turn out to their work? and when it sets, how sweet for them to rest 
and draw their breath! Again, what can be more beautiful than a glorious 
sunrise; nothing but the same sky, studded in the evening with countless 
stars, like so many precious jewels. “Thou shalt make the out goings of the 
morning and of the evening to be joyful.” 


9 Having praised the power and the wisdom of God, he now comes to 
praise his goodness, especially shown in the admixture of earth and water; 
from which all the fruits of the earth spring, and without which life cannot 
be supported. The earth without water, and the water without earth, are 
quite unproductive. “Thou hast visited the earth,” which of itself “was 
empty and void;” but by your visit became rich and full. God’s visit was 
effective, and was not simply a vision of it, but a provision for it; and he 
tells how, when he adds, “and hast plentifully watered it;” abundantly 
irrigated it, and, by such irrigation, “Thou hast many ways enriched it;” 
made it exceedingly rich, and stored with abundance of good things. “The 
river of God is filled with water;” a fuller explanation of the manner in 
which the earth was enriched. The rivulets were filled with water, which 
nourished and fertilized the fields, and made them yield their fruits to 
Support man and beast. 

10 The same goodness of God extolled in different language; as much as 
to say, Go on, O Lord, saturate the fields, and thereby multiply the fruits of 
the earth, so as to be glad itself, and to gladden others. 

11 By thy blessing thou shalt so benefit the whole circle of the year, that 
it will be like a crown daily ornamented with fresh flowers; and thus, 
always renewed, and, through such blessing, “thy fields,” thus enriched, 
“will be filled with plenty;” with an abundance of all good things. 

12 Not only will the plains and the arable lands yield abundant crops, but 
even the desert, fit for pasture only, and beautiful by reason of the multitude 
of herbs and natural flowers, will be enriched, and “grow fat,” by the dews 
of heaven; and so will the “hills,” hitherto barren and uncultivated, they too 
will be clothed with such verdant herbage that on all sides all things will 
seem to be glad and to rejoice. 

13 To sum up; there will be the greatest abundance and multiplication of 
cattle, as well as of the fruits of the earth. The lambs are now become 
sheep, the desert places now abound in sheep, and the valleys in corn; and 
all places, whether hills or valleys, whether cultivated or uncultivated, 
whether cattle or corn, all, in their own way, cry out in praise of God, and in 
their own language, sing their hymn of praise to their creator and 
benefactor. Now, all created things, in their own way, cry out and sing 
God’s praise, in order that man, for whose use and benefit they were 
created; may, mentally and orally, praise the same God, and return him 


thanks without ceasing. All these things were chanted by the holy prophet, 
in praise of the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, in order that he may 
be able to argue from thence that he ought to hope for, and to ask for, the 
delivery of his people from captivity, and their restoration to their country. 


PSALM 65 


AN INVITATION TO PRAISE GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 He invites the whole earth, that is, all the elect therein, to be glad, and 
to sing to God; all having common reason to rejoice in the resurrection of 
the just. He wishes three things to be exhibited in doing so: jubilation or 
gladness; the sound of the psaltery; and the human voice. Jubilation or 
gladness, which consists more in the interior affections than in words, is 
properly given to God. “Shout with joy to God;” for God, being a spirit, 
naturally regards such spiritual desire. The sound of the psaltery is due to 
his name; that is, to his fame, his glory. Finally, the human voice is to be 
employed in his praise. “Give glory to his praise;” take no glory to 
yourselves, give all to his praise. 

3 The subject of God’s praise is to be the works of his supreme power 
and wisdom. “Say unto God,” when you wish to praise him, “How terrible 
are thy works, O Lord!” that is, thy works, by reason of their magnitude, 
strike terror into all. “In the multitude of thy strength thy enemies shall lie 
to thee;” such is thy power and strength, that you make liars of all your 
enemies, who boasted of your inability to do things of no great 
consequence. Numerous examples of this occur in the Scriptures. In Psalm 
77 we read, “And they spoke ill of God, they said: Can God furnish a table 
in the wilderness?” Yet God, in his supreme power, sent such a quantity of 
quails into the desert as abundantly sufficed to feed them all; thus proving 
them liars, and for which he inflicted dreadful punishment on them. In like 
manner, when Eliseus the prophet, on the occasion of a most grievous 
famine, said, “Hear ye the word of the Lord: tomorrow, about this time, a 
bushel of fine flour shall be sold for a stater, in the gate of Samaria;” and 
one of the lords replied, “If the Lord should make flood gates in heaven, 


can that possibly be which thou sayest?” Yet God in his power proved him a 
liar, too; for it turned up that on the following day a bushel of fine flour was 
actually sold for a stater, and that lord, who so contradicted the prophet, was 
trampled on at the gate by the people, and met a miserable end. Such also 
were the lies of the Jews, when they insulted the Savior, as he hung on his 
cross, saying, “If thou art the Son of God, come down from the cross.” Yet 
he, in his supreme power, wrought a much greater miracle; for he rose from 
the grave, which was a much greater work than to descend from the cross. 

4—5 The prophet again stirs up all mankind to adore and praise God in the 
sincerity of their hearts; and, to do so with greater affection, he exhorts 
them to reflect on God’s works, and how terrible he is in his dealings with 
mankind. 

6 He gives two examples of God’s wonderful acts, such as never could 
have been accomplished by human design. “Who turneth the sea into dry 
land.” The first miracle, recorded in Exodus, “And the children of Israel 
went through the midst of the sea dried up;” “In the river they shall pass on 
foot.” The second miracle, recorded in Josue 3, where God so dried up the 
Jordan, that the children of Israel required neither bridge nor boat to pass 
over, but went across dry on foot. “There shall we rejoice in him;” where 
those things have been done; there we have rejoiced in him, not taking any 
credit to ourselves as if they were our acts, but rejoicing and glorying in 
God, and have praised him, as may be seen in Exod. 15 and Josue 3. The 
prophet uses the future for the past, unless, perhaps, he meant to insinuate 
that these miracles would be succeeded by much greater ones, of which 
they were only the types and figures. A much greater miracle is that men 
should pass over the bitter sea of this life, and cross the river of mortality, 
that never ceases to run, and which swallow up and drown so many; and 
still come safe and alive to the land of eternal promise, and there rejoice in 
God himself, beholding him face to face; and yet this greater miracle is so 
accomplished by God, that many pass through this sea as if it were dry land, 
and cross this river with dry feet; that is to say, having no difficulty in 
despising all things temporal, be they good or be they bad; that is to say, 
being neither attached to the good things, nor fearing the evil things of this 
world, that they may arrive in security at the heavenly Jerusalem, where we 
will rejoice in him, not in hope, but in complete possession, for eternity. 


7 This seems a digression addressed to the wicked, who despise 
submission to God, and refuse to praise him, for he reminds them of the 
omnipotence and the omniscience of God, “who by his power ruleth 
forever.” He rules with universal sway, and that of himself, and not by 
reason of having received power from any other; and also, “his eyes behold 
the nations,” sees them all, and from aloft notes what they are doing; and, 
therefore, “let not them that provoke him be exalted in themselves,” let 
them not be proud, or glory in their own strength, because they will not 
escape the hands of an all powerful, all seeing God. 

8 After such digression, he now repeats the exhortation he made in the 
first and fourth verses, and now (the third time) he invites all nations to 
bless our God, who is the only true God, and to chant his praise with a 
voice so loud that it may be heard by all. 

9 He now tells us the reason why he is so extremely anxious that God 
should be praised by all, and that is, because he saved him from the greatest 
dangers. “Who hath set my soul to live.” I wish God should be praised, 
because he saved my soul, and suffered me not to stumble or to fall. Such is 
the language of the elect on their arrival, through many and various 
temptations, at the port of safety. “My soul,” means the entire man, which is 
a most common expression in the Scriptures. “Who hath set,” signifies, 
preordained or predestinated to life eternal, or set me in the number of those 
who are to live forever. “And hath not suffered my feet to be moved;” has 
given me the gift of perseverance, which especially belongs to the 
predestined, for God protects and directs, so that they may not fall to the 
right or to the left, those whom he predestines. 

10 The prophet explains the tribulations of the just by various metaphors, 
the first taken from the furnace in which silver is refined, to show that God 
suffers the just to undergo persecution, not for the purpose of harming them, 
but to prove them, that they may be shown to be proved, and pure, faithful, 
and sincere. For fire consumes straw, makes gold and silver more pure. 
Straw smokes in the fire, silver shines. Hence, the Angel said to Tobias, 
“Because thou wert acceptable to God, it was necessary that temptation 
should prove thee;” and in Wisdom 3, “God tempted them and found them 
worthy of him, like gold in a furnace he proved them;” and in Eccli. 27, 
“The furnace trieth the potter’s vessels, and the trial of affliction just men;” 
and 1 St. Peter 1, “That the trial of your faith, much more precious than 


gold which is tried by the fire, may be found unto praise, and glory, and 
honor, at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 

11 He now enters into particular afflictions, making use of various 
metaphors. “Thou hast brought us into a net,” you have handed us over to 
our enemies, who bound us with chains, manacles, and fetters, and threw us 
into prison; for as birds and wild beasts, when caught in a snare, are 
deprived of their liberty, so it may be said, that men, when deprived of their 
liberty, and shut up in prison, are bound with chains and fetters, “Thou hast 
laid afflictions on our back;” suffered us to be loaded and lashed, like so 
many wild beasts of burden, alluding to the various labors and hardships 
imposed by the wicked on the just, when they were forced to go down into 
mines, to hew marble, to carry heavy loads, and be stripped and lashed 
while so harassed and tormented. 

12 You made men trample on our heads, as if we were captives of war; 
which also is metaphorical, to give us an idea of the tyranny and cruelty 
exercised by princes over their wretched subjects. Just and considerate 
princes are placed on the heads, or rather over their subjects; but they press 
so lightly on them, that the weight of obedience is scarcely felt; while cruel 
tyrants and inhuman princes, such as were the early persecutors of the 
Christians, such as Pharao of Egypt, and Nabuchodonosor of Assyria, so 
oppress their subjects by exactions, by edicts, pains and punishments, that 
they can scarcely breathe. The prophet shows most skillfully in this verse, 
how no part of the persons of the just is free from suffering; the hands and 
feet suffer from the snares; the back from the heavy loads; and the head 
from being trampled on. “We have passed through fire and water;” the last 
of those beautiful figures made use of by the prophet, to give us an idea of 
the sufferings of the saints. Fire and water are too opposites; fire burns, 
water gets congealed; the former is most active; the latter, most soft and 
easy. Fire dries up water, and water extinguishes fire; and therefore, when a 
man gets burned, water is applied to cool and to heal him; and yet, where 
there is question of afflicting the servants of God, both fire and water seem 
to conspire; the one to consume him, the other to suffocate him. By fire, 
then, we are to understand the more active punishments, such as stripes, 
wounds, burning, etc.; and by water, the slow, but constant punishments, 
such as exile, imprisonment, nakedness, hunger. But, as fire will consume 
wood, and will not consume gold, so also water will cause wood to rot and 


decay, and will not harm gold; and, as gold is purged of its dross by fire, so 
it is cleansed of all exterior dirt by fire. The just and the holy, then, who 
may be compared to gold, pass through fire and water without suffering any 
harm; because, in their tribulation, they keep their patience; and in their 
prosperity, their moderation; but the children of this world, like rotten 
timber, are consumed in the fire, or crumbled in the water; because, being 
unable to bear their troubles with patience, they murmur, they rail, they 
blaspheme; while, in their prosperity, they revel in all manner of luxury, 
pride, and effeminacy. The elect, therefore, say, “We have passed through 
fire and water, and thou hast brought us out into a refreshment;” because in 
our heavenly country there will be no lack of fire and water; that fire, 
however, in warming will refresh us, instead of destroying us in its fury; 
and that water, while it extinguishes our thirst, will not take away our life. 
We will thus be refreshed by both in their own way; that is to say, in heaven 
we shall have the fire of charity, which will heat without harming, 
perfecting instead of destroying; transforming us into God, instead of 
turning us into ashes. There will be an abundance of water; the real and 
eternal truths, the immense joys, and the ineffable pleasures; but such as 
will not enervate or weaken the soul, or stir up the concupiscence of the 
flesh against the spirit; and finally, will delight it by refreshing it, without 
suffocating it by excess. 

13 This verse seems to be a conclusion from the preceding; as if he said, 
As you have brought us through fire and water, into a place of refreshment, 
“T will go into thy house,” for you led me to it, protected me in the way; and 
I will go “with burnt offerings;’ I will offer you the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, for holocausts were offered only in thanksgiving. And, in 
fact, in no place is a more perfect holocaust offered than in heaven, where 
all the saints, lighted up with the fire of the purest love, and with the full 
affections of the soul, offer themselves unreservedly to God; for the whole 
study, the whole business of the just in heaven will be to praise God. “T will 
pay thee my vows.” Such a holocaust is due to you, for I promised it when I 
was in trouble. I will, therefore, enter into your house with burnt offerings, 
that I may discharge the vows that have been made; not by any one else, but 
which I distinctly promised with my own lips. 

14-15 He tells what were the vows he promised in his trouble, and says 
he promised the richest sacrifices of cattle that could be made according to 


the law. These were three, rams, cows, and goats. Rams included lambs, 
cows included heifers, and goats, kids. “And my mouth had spoken when I 
was in trouble;” that is to say, I said “I will pay thee my vows,” which my 
lips have uttered when I was in trouble, and needed the divine assistance, 
and, with tears, implored his help. “Holocausts full of marrow, with burnt 
offerings of rams.” I will sacrifice fat lambs full of marrow, with a fragrant 
odor from the rams that will be slain along with them, and burmt as a 
holocaust. “I will offer to thee bullocks with goats;” to the holocaust of 
lambs and rams I will add another of bullocks and goats. 

16 Speaking in the person of God’s elect, the prophet now exhorts us all 
to understand God’s favors, conferred by him on the saints, and their return 
for them, that in imitation of them we, too, may receive similar favors, and 
thus, in the end, arrive at the same rest and glory. “Come and hear, all ye 
that fear God, and I will tell you what great things he hath done for my 
soul.” Come, all you who fear God, and hear me, and I will tell you what he 
has done for me. Observe the invitation given to those only “who fear 
God”, because, “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom;” he 
loosens the feet, opens the ears; and, therefore, he who has no fear of God 
will be called to no purpose, either to come or to hear. 

17 Here is the first gift of God conferred on the soul, as announced by the 
assembly of the elect, supposed to speak here. This much God “has done for 
my soul;” given me faith and the spirit of prayer. For, “how shall they 
invoke him in whom they have not believed?” Through faith, then, I learned 
the wretched captivity in which I was held, and I learned who was my 
Savior and my Redeemer; and thus, “I cried to him with my mouth.” He 
now mentions a second favor, “And I extolled him with my tongue;” I not 
only prayed to my God, but I praised him, returned him thanks for the 
favors conferred, that thereby I may get fresh ones, sadly wanting to me. 
And all these acts of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving were the work of 
God’s own grace. 

18 The third favor received from the Lord consisted in light to know the 
obstacles to his prayers being heard. “If I have looked at iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me.” To look at iniquity in the heart means to 
love it in secret, or to indulge in secret concupiscence, as we find in the 
Gospel, “Whosoever shall look upon a woman to lust after her.” For very 
many, both by their words and their acts, seem to have a thorough horror of 


sin, reprove and chastise sinners, and yet, in their hearts, where nobody can 
be a witness, they cherish sinful desires, and would gratify them if they 
could with impunity. Such hypocrites are not heard by God; he hears those 
only who hate iniquity in their heart, and, if they should chance to sin, 
confess it, and seek the physician who can heal them; and, whereas all the 
elect consist of such persons, the prophet therefore adds, in their name: 

19 Because he is a searcher of hearts, God saw me sincerely sorry for my 
sins, and, so far from “looking at iniquity in my heart,” that I turned away 
from it in perfect horror. “And hath attended to the voice of my 
supplication;” because he saw me attending to the voice of his 
commandments, and not to the voice of the evil one, prompting me to 
wickedness. 

20 May that God be praised and blessed forever who heaped such 
unbounded favors on me, the principal one being that he “hath not turned 
away my prayer,” nor taken away “his mercy from me.” Thus, through his 
mercy, I have persevered in the way of his commandments, have already 
obtained the reward of such perseverance, namely, deliverance from 
captivity, and a return to the heavenly Jerusalem. 


PSALM 66 


A PRAYER FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
CHURCH 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 With desire and earnestness David exclaims, “May God have mercy on 
us,” according to the great mercy that prompts him to send a Savior to us; 
and may he in such mercy “bless us,” which blessing we pray may not be 
confined to the things of this world, but “may he cause the light of his 
countenance to shine upon us,” which may be variously interpreted. First, 
God is said to make “the light of his countenance shine upon us,” when, 
having removed the clouds of his anger and indignation, he regards us with 
a look of benignity, as children, as friends, as restored to grace. Again, he is 
said to “cause the light of his countenance to shine upon us,” when, by the 
infusion of wisdom and love, he enlightens and warms us, as the sun is 
wont to do when no cloud intervenes. Finally, he is said to cause the light of 
his countenance to shine upon us when it pleases him to let us see him to a 
certain extent; which he did through the mystery of the Incarnation, when 
“He was seen upon earth, and conversed with men,” Baruch 3. And such 
seems to be the prayer of the prophet here, that God should show his 
countenance, if not in the form of God, at least in the form of man. He puts 
up the same petition in Psalm 79, where he says, “Thou that sittest upon the 
Cherubim shine forth before Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasses.” And this 
being the mercy he originally asked, he, therefore, repeats, “and may he 
have mercy on us;” that means, may he, by such light, have mercy on us. 

2 The reason why he so ardently longs for the light of God’s countenance 
is, that through that divine light we may, in this land of darkness know the 
way to God, to our country from which we have been so long exiled in 
darkness and the shade of death; which way most undoubtedly is Christ 


himself, who says, “I am the way;” and not only the way, but the light 
through which it is to be known, of which Isaias, chap. 9, says, “The people 
that walked in darkness have seen a great light: to them that dwelt in the 
region of the shadow of death light is risen.”—”’Thy salvation in all 
nations” explains the first part of the verse, that the Savior may be known 
among all nations. 

3 The prophet’s desires being in accordance with true charity, he wished 
that Christ should come upon earth; first, for the glory of God, then, for the 
benefit of mankind; and in this verse, therefore, he prays that all manner of 
people should praise, thank, and glorify him for so great and so universal a 
favor; that all worship and veneration of false gods should cease, and the 
one true God alone be acknowledged by all. 

4 Next to the glory of God, let the benefit of mankind be acknowledged; 
and, therefore, “let the nations be glad and rejoice;” let all manner of people 
rejoice; “for thou,” through Christ, “judgest the people with justice;” you 
have destroyed the power of the tyrannical prince of darkness, and 
established the just authority of the Church in its stead. “And directest the 
nations upon earth;” governing and guiding them, by your most wholesome 
laws, to the harbor of life everlasting. 

5-6 He again exhorts the people to praise God, assigning as an additional 
reason, that “the earth hath yielded her fruit;” that means, that the earth had 
at length yielded that fruit, to yield which she was created, namely, Christ in 
the flesh. For this is the fruit of which Isaias speaks when he says, “In that 
day the bud of the Lord shall be in magnificence and glory, and the fruit of 
the earth shall be high;” and in Psalm 84, “Our earth hath yielded its fruit;” 
fruit of such value, that, when compared to it, the earth seems never before 
to have yielded anything but thorns and briars. 

7 Henceforth will come the agreeable change, that God will open his 
hands, and replenish us with all manner of blessings, spiritual ones 
especially; and, on the other hand, all men, in the utmost quarters of the 
globe, will fear the true God with a holy fear, and will pay him the tribute of 
obedience and praise. The name of God, three times repeated here, while it 
shows the strong affections of the prophet, would also seem to foreshadow 
the mystery of the Most Holy Trinity, which was so clearly preached by 
Christ and his Apostles. 


PSALM 67 


THE GLORIOUS ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
CHURCH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
PREFIGURED BY THE BENEFITS BESTOWED 
ON THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Such were the words used by Moses on the raising of the ark when the 
people were about to proceed on their journey, containing a prayer to God, 
that as the ark was raised and was carried before the people, he too may 
deign to rise up and defend and protect his people on their journey. David, 
then, in imitation of Moses, and having a prophetic knowledge of Christ’s 
resurrection, through which his human nature was to be raised, and to make 
him the future leader of all the elect to the land of promise, exclaims, “Let 
God arise.” Let Christ, who is God, arise from the dead, and precede his 
people to the heavenly Jerusalem. “Let his enemies be scattered;” that is, 
the Jews, who said, “We will not have this man to reign over us;” which has 
been literally carried out; for no nation was ever so scattered over the world 
as that of the Jews. “And let them that hate him flee from before his face.” 
Let his enemies, the demons now conquered and routed, fly before the face 
of God, now in triumph, and proving by his resurrection that he is the real 
true God. 

2 The celerity and facility with which the presence of Christ scatters 
sinners could not be more expressively conveyed than by comparing them 
to the smoke that is dispelled by the wind, or wax that melts before the fire, 
and is consumed by it. If we understand the “wicked” here to apply to the 
demons, then we must not take it that they “perish,” strictly speaking; but, 
that they are so deprived of all strength and power as to render them 


perfectly harmless. If we apply the word “wicked” to men, the meaning will 
be, that the oppressors of the just will be quickly and severely punished by 
God. 

3 The consequence of this signal punishment of the wicked will be, that 
the just, who have been so supported by God, “will feast;” will be refreshed 
in soul and body, and will “rejoice before God;” will give full vent to their 
joy; but, with such modesty and gravity, as becomes those who know that 
God’s eyes are always on them; “and be delighted with gladness;” will find 
such pleasure in their gladness, that they will have no occasion to turn to 
any carnal or dangerous pleasure. 

4 These words are addressed to the Apostles and the first converts to 
Christianity. “Sing ye to God,” ye the first of the believers. “Sing a psalm to 
his name;” praise God by works and words for having deigned to make you 
cognizant of such mysteries; “make a way for him who ascendeth upon the 
west.” By your preaching prepare the way of the Lord, so that he who has 
already ascended upon the west, and has risen above all corruption and 
mortality, and is about to take up his abode, through faith, in the hearts of 
all nations, may, through your preaching, find the way prepared and open. 
“The Lord is his name;” and, therefore, has a right to rule; and he is Lord by 
right of creation, as well as of redemption. The words, “make a way,” do 
not mean, retire, but they mean, to make a road, a passage, where there was 
none before; by removing every obstacle, as it is said in Isaias, “Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord;” which he explains when he adds, “Every valley shall 
be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be lowered;” thereby inspiring 
the timid with confidence to raise themselves up in the hope of salvation; 
and taking down the proud through the fear of God’s judgments. The word 
“ascendeth” does not mean to ascend or rise up, but to be carried along on 
an exalted, elevated place, as appears from the Hebrew, from which, too, we 
learn that the words, “upon the west,” signify darkness, or a desert; to 
signify the corruption of human nature, that is full of drought and darkness. 
Christ, then, in his resurrection, is said “to ascend upon the west;” because, 
to a certain extent he is carried along, and rides triumphantly over death, 
darkness, and the desert of this world below. Such is the explanation of 
most of the holy fathers. “Rejoice ye before him;” you who have prepared 
his way, do not fear your persecutors, for “they shall be troubled;” at the 


fitting time, on the day of judgment, or, perhaps before, when God shall see 
it fit and opportune, “they shall be troubled,” and that severely. 

5 No wonder they should be punished severely, for God has special 
charge of the oppressed, the orphan, the widow, and all afflicted; but 
especially the orphan and the widow; in a spiritual sense, that is, those who 
acknowledge no father, no spouse, in this world, but God alone, confide in 
him alone, love him alone, and long for the day when they shall see him; 
and, therefore, it is with them that he mostly dwells, and their hearts are 
“his holy place.” 

6 Such as the primitive Christians, of one mind, one will, one faith, hope, 
and love, of whom the Acts say, they were “One soul, one heart;” “who 
bringeth out them that were bound in strength.” Behold God’s great love, 
who not only “maketh men of one manner to dwell in a house,” but he also 
“bringeth out them that were bound in strength;” that is, by the strength of 
his arm brings from captivity those that were bound in the chains of sin; 
and, what is more wonderful, “them that provoke” God by their incredulity; 
“that dwell,” as if they were dead, “in sepulchres” of the deepest iniquity; 
even such people, by the power of his grace, he brings out of their 
sepulchres, restores them to life, and “makes them to dwell of one manner 
in a house.” St. Augustine notes a difference between the bound and the 
buried. The bound are they who are caught in the chains of concupiscence; 
but, are anxious to be loosed, and pray for help thereto. The buried are they 
who come to the very lowest grade of iniquity, and when they do, despise 
salvation altogether, and exasperate God greatly thereby; and still God’s 
great love sometimes softens both one and the other, brings them to 
penance, and frees them from the slavery of the devil, the greatest ever 
known or thought of. 

7—8 To make the benefits of the redemption of Christ more credible, he 
reminds them of past benefits, which were only types of the future. “O God, 
when thou didst go forth in the sight of thy people;” when you went before 
your people as a pillar of cloud by day, and as a pillar of fire by night; when 
you were going through the desert, after having passed the Red Sea, then 
“the earth was moved, and the heavens dropped.” It was moved when it 
began to tremble at the sight of God descending on mount Sinai, as we read 
in Exodus 19, where it is said, “And all the mount was terrible,” the Hebrew 
for which means trembling, or leaping. He is God of Sinai, by reason of his 


having appeared thereon. “The heavens dropped,” when manna fell from 
them; “at the presence of the God of Israel,” to show it was for the use of 
the people that the heavens did so drop. 

9 The heavens dropped a certain rain, the manna, to our fathers in the 
desert; but you “have set aside a free rain;” a rain that descends freely; the 
grace of the Holy Ghost, which is called free or voluntary, because it does 
not descend by reason of our merits, as the rain is collected through 
exhalations from the earth; but is freely poured into the hearts of the faithful 
by the influence of the Holy Ghost; and it is said to be “set aside for thy 
inheritance,” because temporal blessings are common to all, faithful and 
infidels; but the grace of the Holy Ghost is set aside that it may be imparted 
to the faithful only, members of the Church, out of which there is no 
salvation. “And it was weakened, but thou hast made it perfect.” The word 
“and” has the force of the word “because;” and thus, the meaning is, 
because your inheritance was weakened through ignorance, and through 
concupiscence, in the worship of idols, and in the indulgence in all manner 
of vice, you have, through the grace of the Holy Ghost, confirmed and 
strengthened it by a salutary rain. 

10 In that inheritance, the Church, which is irrigated by the water of 
heaven, “shall thy animals dwell;” the sheep of your flock, that you 
undertook to provide for and to feed; for you, O God, “hast provided” food, 
for instance, “for the poor,” for your people in want; “in thy sweetness,” 
agreeable to your goodness and mercy, that is always most sweet to the 
wretched and the needy. 

11 He informs them what sort is the food that the Lord had prepared for 
his poor people; and says the food is his word. “The Lord shall give the 
word to them that preach good tidings;” the Lord will confer fluency of 
speech on those who preach his word, which is the food of souls; “with 
great power;” with such strength and efficacy that their adversaries will not 
be able to resist or to contradict them. 

12 The king of great armies is also the king of the beloved of the beloved; 
that means of the most beloved, meaning Christ, most beloved by God and 
man; “and the beauty of the house,” in order to decorate and beautify his 
house, the Church; “shall divide spoils,” the spoils of the gentiles, brought 
to the true faith by the preaching of the Apostles. 


13 A most obscure verse; but the general opinion of the fathers seems to 
be, that “lots” mean an inheritance, a possession; and that he thus addresses 
the Apostles, “If you,” who preach the Gospel, “sleep,” that is, rest between 
the two Testaments, the Old and New; acknowledging the authority of the 
prophets, as well as of the Apostles; then the “wings of the dove,” the faith 
and morals of the Church, shall “be covered with silver,” in the purity of 
wisdom, and “gilded” with the fervor of charity. 

14-16 The prophet having compared the preachers of the Old and New 
Testament to “those who sleep among the lots,” and having compared the 
Church to a silvered and gilded dove, now compares the same preachers to 
a number of princes appointed by the supreme King, and the Church to a 
very high mountain, whitened with snow, and abounding in cattle giving 
milk. Mount Selmon is a very high mountain, having its summit always 
covered with snow, but in the bottom exceedingly rich and fertile. He 
therefore says, “When he that is in heaven,” Christ, who is God, the 
celestial, all powerful King, “appointeth,” divides and separates the 
provinces, appointing a prince over each; “kings over her;” the Apostles, 
who were placed over the Church, called previously the silvered dove; for, 
as he said in Psalm 44, “Thou shalt make them princes over all the earth,” 
to guide and govern the people. “They shall be whited with snow in 
Selmon;” then many people will be converted, and the darkness of their sins 
having been changed into the brightness of virtue, they shall be made more 
white than the snow on mount Selmon, the type of the Church. The same 
mount Selmon is “the mountain of God, a fat mountain;” for the Church, by 
reason of its dignity is like a mountain, it is the “mountain of God,” for God 
dwelleth in her, and chose a habitation for himself in her, and she is “a fat 
mountain,” abounding in the graces and gifts of the Holy Ghost. She is also 
“a curdled mountain,” because the milk of divine grace never fails or flows 
away, but remains as it were, curdled in her. “Why suspect, ye curdled 
mountains?” Why do ye suspect or imagine that there are any other 
mountains equally rich or curdled? There are no mountains as rich or as 
curdled as Selmon. For this is the only “mountain in which God is well 
pleased to dwell;” for his abode in it will not be temporary, as it was in 
Sinai, but “There the Lord shall dwell unto the end;” that is, forever. Hence 
it is vain for other mountains to rival, or to contend with it, or to envy it. Of 
this mountain we read in Isaias, chap. 2, “And in the last days the mountain 


of the house of the Lord shall be prepared on the top of mountains, and it 
shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it: and many 
people shall go and say: Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths;” all of which certainly applies to the Church. 
17-18 The prophet now draws a comparison between God’s descent on 
mount Sinai, to give the old law to the Jewish people; and Christ’s 
ascension to heaven, to send from thence the gifts of the Holy Ghost and the 
new law to Christians; with a view to show the source of so much milk and 
brightness in the Church. “The chariot of God is attended by ten 
thousands.” The chariot in which God rode when he descended on Sinai 
was drawn by an infinite number of Angels, not groaning or laboring under 
the load, but, “of them that rejoice,” delighted at having the honor of 
bearing their Master; “for the Lord is among them;” he was sitting “in Sinai 
in the holy place.” Of those holy Angels who descended with him, Moses 
speaks more plainly in Deut. 33, when he says, “The Lord came from Sinai, 
and from Seir he rose up to us; He hath appeared from mount Pharan, and 
with him thousands of saints.” The Angels are frequently called God’s 
chariot in the Scriptures, as in Psalm 79, “Who sittest on the Cherubim.” 
“Thou hast ascended on high.” St. Paul, Ephes. 4, applies this passage to 
Christ’s ascension; and the meaning is, the Lord formerly descended on 
Sinai, accompanied by many millions of Angels; but thou, the Messias, is 
forever ascended on high,” to the highest heavens; “hast led captivity 
captive;” made those who had been captives to the devils captives to 
yourself, commuted a most miserable captivity into a most glorious one; 
and thus, in triumph, accompanied by the countless myriads of the saints so 
redeemed, you entered into your kingdom. “Thou hast received gifts in 
men;” you have got the gifts of the Holy Ghost from your Father, for the 
men so redeemed, to whom you have given them. Such is the explanation of 
St. Paul, who thus quotes the passage, “Ascending on high, he led captivity 
captive, he gave gifts to men;” and this explanation agrees with the Gospel; 
for in John 14, we read, “I will ask the Father, and he will send you another 
Paraclete;” and, in chap. 15, “When the Paraclete shall come, whom I shall 
send you from the Father.” Now, among the gifts conferred by Christ on 
mankind the principal is charity, in which, according to the Apostle, 
consists the new law, Rom. 5, “Because the charity of God is poured into 


our hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us.” And, in Gal. 5, “But the 
fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, 
longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, continence, chastity.” “For those also 
that do not believe, the dwelling of the Lord God,” means that unbelievers 
even were converted through those gifts of the Holy Ghost, and got to be 
numbered among the happy captives. 

19-20 Having described the ascension of Christ, who was our guide, to 
the kingdom of heaven, he gives thanks to God, saying, “Blessed be the 
Lord day by day,” which means every day. We bless God every day, 
because he blesses us every day, and showers his favors on us. “The God of 
our salvation;” the God on whom our salvation depends; for it is not simple 
protection we need, exposed, as we are, to a multiplicity of dangers. “Will 
make our journey prosperous to us;” will bless us every day; for he will not 
desert us on the road that we daily travel, until we shall have come to the 
day of eternity. We are thus promised daily, constant, protection from God 
while here below on our pilgrimage. “Our God is the God of salvation.” I 
had reason to say, God would make our journey prosperous, and protect us 
in more ways than one; for such are his characteristics, such is his nature; 
for our God is a God of salvation, of mercy, and of love. “And of the Lord, 
of the Lord, are the issues of death;” and through him we evade, or come 
out from, death; God alone can help us to escape everlasting death. 

21 Having told what the Lord would do for his friends, he now tells us 
how he will deal with his enemies, who remained incredulous and refused 
to be subject to him. “God shall break the heads of his enemies;” he will 
humble their pride when he shall condemn them to hell to be punished with 
everlasting torments. “The hairy crown of them that walk in their sins.” The 
same idea, in different language; the “hairy crown” here being synonymous 
with the “heads,” and his “enemies” being called here “those that walk in 
their sins,” for they alone are enemies of God, who, instead of walking in 
his law, walk in their own sins; that is to say, spend their whole life in the 
commission of sin. 

22-23 God here confirms the sentence pronounced by the prophet on the 
destruction of the wicked. I will turn them out of Basan, a rich and fertile 
country, and I will cast them into the depths of the sea, as I formerly did to 
Pharao. I will turn the wicked from their enjoyment and pleasure to final 
destruction; and such will be the carnage of the enemy, “that thy foot,” my 


people, “may be dipped in their blood, and the tongue of thy dogs be red 
with the same;” with their blood shed by the enemy. 

24 Having related Christ’s victory and triumph over his enemies, he now 
informs us that they who witnessed such wonders began to publish them to 
the whole world, with great joy and acclamation. “They have seen thy 
going, O God;” that is, many witnessed what you did, your battles and your 
victories. “The goings (I say) of you who are my God and my king, who are 
now in your sanctuary;” whether that be heaven or the Church, for it may 
apply to either, Christ being visibly present in the one, and in the other, 
through faith and providence. 

25 He alludes to the conduct of the children of Israel on their delivery 
from Pharao, when Moses, their leader, with other sons of Israel, sung the 
canticle, “Let us sing to the Lord for he is gloriously magnified. So Mary, 
the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the 
women went after her with timbrel and with dances.” Thus, too, when the 
princes of the Church saw the triumph and victory of Christ, that freed us 
from the power of Satan, they “went before” other nations and people in 
proclaiming and announcing the praises of Christ. “Joined with singers;” in 
union with the holy Angels in heaven, singing God’s praises, by reason of 
the same victory, “in the midst of young damsels;” in the midst of the holy 
souls who ascended with Christ, and so are named, by reason of their being 
so lately admitted to eternal life, and to the society of the Angels, so 
chanting God’s praises. 

26 This verse is to be read as if in a parenthesis. The prophet, foreseeing 
the future joy of the princes of the Church, exhorts them, “Bless ye God the 
Lord in the churches” they were about to establish, taking the subject of 
their praise “from the fountains of Israel;” namely, the promises of God to 
the patriarchs, and the prophecies that we now see fulfilled, and for which 
we rejoice. 

27 He now returns to the former narration, and tells who are the princes 
he alluded to when he said, “Princes went before,” and says they were 
“Benjamin a youth,” the princes of Juda, of Zabulon, and of Nephthali, 
which, by the general consent of the fathers, mean the Apostles, who “are 
appointed princes over all the earth.” Benjamin, the youth, is named first, 
by whom the Apostle Paul is meant; he being of the tribe of Benjamin, and 
the last in point of call, labored more than all the rest in preaching, and 


praising the victories of Christ; and he, “in excess of mind,” was so united 
with the singers in the third heaven as not to know “whether he was in the 
body or out of the body,” as he testifies himself. By the princes of Juda are 
meant the Apostles, who belonged to that tribe, and are called Christ’s 
brethren in the Gospel, by reason of their being the Sons of Cleophas, the 
brother of Joseph the spouse of the Blessed Virgin; they were James and 
Simon. The other Apostles, are included in the princes of Zabulon and 
Nephthali, such as Peter and Andrew, James and John, Philip and Matthew, 
who were from Bethsaida or Capharnaum, and the neighboring towns that 
belonged to Zabulon and Nephthali, as may be inferred from the passage in 
Mat. 4, “Now when Jesus had heard that John was delivered up, he retired 
into Galilee, and leaving the city of Nazareth, he came and dwelt in 
Capharnaum on the sea coast, in the confines of Zabulon and Nephthalim, 
that what was said by Isaias the prophet might be fulfilled. The land of 
Zabulon and the land of Nephthali, the way of the sea beyond the Jordan, 
Galilee of the gentiles. The people that sat in darkness saw great light, and 
to them that sat in the region of the shadow of death light is sprung up;” but, 
as the ten tribes did not return from captivity, as we read in the first book of 
Esdras, Juda and Benjamin, with the Levites, the Apostles are called princes 
of Zabulon and Nephthali, either because they were natives of the country 
of those two tribes, or because, perhaps, a few of those tribes did return in 
the company of the other Jews, which must have been the case, for Anna 
the prophetess was of the tribe of Asser. 

28 The prophet now, after having described the victory of Christ, and the 
consequent joy of the Apostles, asks of God that the power so exercised by 
him in conquering his enemies, and founding his Church, may still be 
exercised in protecting and preserving his work. “Command thy strength” 
to look after the work you commenced, to strengthen and fortify it; which 
he explains more clearly when he says, “Confirm, O God, what thou hast 
wrought in us;” as much as, to say, you have delivered us from the power of 
Satan, you have brought us into the kingdom of your Son, you have planted 
the Church with the blood of the same Son, you have poured on us “the 
spirit of adoption of sons;” “confirm” all these things, the works of thy 
mercy. 

29 This verse may apply to those who reign in heaven; because, in the 
temple of heaven, the saints offer God perpetual presents of praise; or it 


may apply to the spiritual kings, the priests of the Church, who daily offer 
their “presents,” the sacrifice of the Eucharist, the sacrifice of praise and 
prayer; and, finally, that of the conversion of souls; or it may apply to the 
temporal kings of the earth, who, to maintain public worship, and to support 
the ministers thereof, generously contribute thereto from their own revenue, 
of which the Prophet Isaias, chap. 60 and 66, spoke at length. 

30-31 He now directs his prayer against the enemies of the Church, who 
seek to disturb its peace, and to impede the offerings of praise and the 
sacrifices of good works; and first, against her invisible enemies, saying, 
“Rebuke,” frighten, coerce, restrain “the wild beasts of the reeds;” the wild 
beasts that usually shelter themselves among the reeds, the demons, who are 
usually found among vain and light headed people, and in most places 
where rank weeds, the type of luxury, abound. In such terms does the Lord 
speak of the devil, under the title of Behemoth, in the Book of Job, chap. 
AO, where he says, “He sleepeth under the shadow, in the covert of the reed, 
and in moist places.” Then he adds concerning the enemies to be found 
among men, “The congregation of bulls, with the kine of the people,” 
meaning the assemblage of wicked princes raging like so many bulls, “with 
the kine of the people;” among a people without guile, and running wanton, 
like so many young heifers, “to exclude them who are tried with silver;” 
meaning that those impious princes and people, at the instigation and under 
the impulse of Satan, assembled to exclude, reject, and reduce to nothing 
the preachers of the Gospel, who had been proved like silver in a furnace, 
and found most faithful and pure. Here is clearly foreshown the grievous 
persecutions both by Jews and Pagans, after the ascent of Christ to heaven. 
“Scatter thou the nations that delight in wars.” He now foretells the victory 
they were to gain over their persecutors. “Scatter,” you will scatter all those 
who shall wage war against your people; and then “Ambassadors shall 
come out of Egypt,” asking for peace, and proffering submission. 
“Ethiopia,” which is farther off, “shall soon stretch out her hands to God;” 
will get before Egypt in the tender of her offerings and her homage to God. 
He specifies Egypt and Ethiopia, the former as being very hostile to the true 
religion, and the latter as being a very remote country. The fathers think that 
in the expression, “Ethiopia stretching out her hands,” he alludes to the 
eunuch of Queen Candace, who was converted to the Christian religion 


long before any one from Egypt, or any other country of the gentiles. Read 
Acts, chap. 8 

32 He proceeds to foretell, in the shape of an exhortation, the conversion 
of the gentiles to the Christian religion. “Ye kingdoms of the earth,” of the 
whole world irrespective of Israel or Juda; “sing to God,” in faith 
acknowledging him as the true God, sing his praises. “Sing ye to the Lord,” 
not only in words but by good works. 

33 He who, after his ascension on high, sits on the highest heaven, the 
fountain of light, whence all light has its source and origin. The words “who 
mounteth above the heaven of heavens,” do not imply ascent, but the act of 
sitting on them, as on a throne; such is the force of the Hebrew word, as we 
explained in regard of the words, “who ascendeth upon the west.” The 
prophet then means to convey that Christ our Lord, after his ascension to 
heaven, of which he spoke when he said, “Thou hast ascended on high,” 
came to be higher and more elevated than heaven itself, sitting thereon as a 
man would on a horse or a chariot, or as a king upon his throne. The words, 
“to the east,” correspond exactly with what he said before, “who ascendeth 
upon the west;” that is, because he has all darkness beneath him, while he is 
himself in light, in light inaccessible, the source of all light that is 
communicated to Angels and to men. “Behold he will give to his voice the 
voice of power.” He that appeared so humble and “was dumb as a lamb 
before his shearer,” now sits on the heaven of heavens, and will shortly 
“give to his voice the voice of power;” make it most powerful and effective, 
which shall come to pass, “when all that are in the graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God. And they that have done good shall come forth 
unto the resurrection of life; but they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of judgment.” No more powerful voice can be imagined. It was 
the voice of power that said, “Young man, I say unto thee, arise;” as also, 
“Lazaras, come forth.” Imagine, then, if possible, the power of that voice 
that will, on the last day, in one moment, bring together, animate, and raise 
up the ashes of all the dead from the beginning of the world! It will also be 
a voice of power that will on that day pronounce, “Go, ye cursed, into 
eternal fire;’ and “Come, ye blessed, possess the kingdom prepared for 
you;” Which voice, in both cases, will be obeyed without the slightest effort 
at resistance. In truth, when compared to such a voice, all the laws, edicts, 


and commands of the rulers of this world sink into insignificance. Hence he 
most properly adds, 

34 “Give ye glory to God for Israel.” Glorify God for the favors 
conferred on his elect; “all things for the elect;” “his magnificence and his 
power is in the clouds;” a reason for glorifying him, for God’s magnificence 
and power will be especially displayed to Israel; when they shall be “caught 
up together in the clouds to meet Christ in the air;” and shall sit on the 
clouds, like so many princes on splendid and elevated thrones, on the right 
and on the left of the Almighty Judge. Then may it well be said, “God is 
wonderful in his saints;” for then will the whole world clearly understand 
that God, in raising his saints from the lowest depths to the greatest height, 
from profound abasement to the highest and most exalted glory, was truly 
“wonderful;” for “the God of Israel,” of his chosen people, will then “give 
power and strength to his people,” will endow his elect with true and real 
immortality. “Blessed be God.” The consequence of what he related, for 
with great justice all should bless that God whose mercy, justice, power, and 
wisdom so wonderfully appear in so many mysteries. 


PSALM 68 


CHRIST IN HIS PASSION DECLARETH THE 
GREATNESS OF HIS SUFFERINGS, AND THE 
MALICE OF HIS PERSECUTORS THE JEWS; 
AND FORETELLETH THEIR REPROBATION 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 The history of the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the Gospel, takes 
very little notice of the intensity of his sufferings, because the evangelists 
wished to show that it was quite voluntary, and borne with the greatest 
fortitude. But, as it was right that the world should know that the sufferings 
of Christ were intense beyond measure, and learn from thence the extent of 
their debt to the Redeemer, the Holy Ghost was pleased to reveal the 
intensity of his sufferings, long before, to the prophets, and, through them, 
as trustworthy witnesses and above suspicion, to be narrated to us. Isaias, 
therefore, wrote much about them, so did Jeremias, but none more than 
David. In the two first verses, then, of this Psalm the passion of Christ is 
compared to immersion of one into most deep and muddy water. “Save me, 
O God.” Not as regards my soul, for that he could not lose, but my body; 
and he does not ask that absolutely, but to express the intensity of the pains 
he was suffering, and the natural repugnance of man to death; in the same 
spirit in which he said in the garden, “Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.” “For the waters have come in even unto my soul.” He now 
begins the simile of one tossed into the water. Because I am like one cast 
into the water, and just feeling it so to enter into his vitals as to prevent his 
further breathing, and, consequently, living. “I stick fast in the mire of the 
deep, and there is no sure standing.” I am like a man not only thrown into 
the deep, but even into a muddy deep, where there is no bottom, no 


standing. “I am come into the depth of the sea.” It is not into a small pool I 
have been thrown, but into a great and deep sea, overwhelmed by a heap of 
water over me; “and a tempest hath overwhelmed me,” because, a fierce 
storm of winds and waves has completely sunk me. This gives us some idea 
of the extent and the severity of Christ’s sufferings; for they were not 
confined to the simple death on the cross; his pains and his sufferings were 
all but innumerable. The “mire of the deep,” signifies the sins of the human 
race that kept him in punishment. The “tempest that overwhelmed him,” 
signifies God’s justice and decree that man’s sins should be atoned for, as 
also the rage and cruelty of the Jews, and it may also signify his own ardent 
love for mankind. That storm was the immediate cause of his passion, 
inasmuch as his love for us caused him to suffer, as the Apostle says, “Who 
did not spare his own Son, but delivered him up for us all;” and as St. Peter 
said to the Jews, “You have killed the author of life;” and St. Paul again, 
“Christ loved the church and delivered himself up for it.” The powerful 
storm then that sunk Christ into the depths of his death and passion, was 
partly good and laudable, partly bad and deserving extreme censure. 

3 From this verse we can infer, that what he said in the two previous 
verses are not to be taken in the strict sense of the words, for if he had been 
drowned, he certainly could not cry out. This verse is also to be read under 
similar limitation, for Christ cried out in his passion, when he said, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” and again, when he said, “Into 
thy hands, Father, I commend my spirit.” These cries could hardly have 
made him hoarse. Nor is it the fact that “his eyes failed,” expecting help 
from God. The meaning then is, that his sufferings were as intense and as 
continuous as with those whose pains make them hoarse in calling for help, 
and whose sight has failed in looking up to God for assistance in their 
sufferings. If Christ, then, was always silent, and “like a lamb led to the 
slaughter,” sought for no help, as if he were suffering nothing, it was all 
owing, not to the lightness of his sufferings, but to his own firmness, his 
power of endurance, and the extent of his love. Had his lamentations been 
at all commensurate to his sufferings, his jaws would certainly have become 
hoarse through constant vociferation, and his eyes would have become dim 
in his searches for one to help him; and, therefore, as we said at first, the 
prophet expresses the intensity of his sufferings, while the evangelist 
glanced at the extent of his constancy under them. 


4 Speaking now in the person of Christ, he explains, in plain language, 
what he had figuratively expressed before. He compared Christ’s 
persecutors to a swell of waters, and to a violent tempest; he now plainly 
says they were most violent, and almost innumerable, and were thus fierce 
and violent without any provocation whatever. “They are multiplied above 
the hairs of my head.” They were more numerous than the hairs of my head, 
that can scarcely be counted. “Who hate me without cause.” Their number 
is clear from the Gospel, for beside the counsel of the Elders, Priests, 
Scribes, and Pharisees, there was the great body of the people, “who cried 
out, Crucify him.” Whole cohorts of the pagan soldiers joined them, for 
“Herod with his army mocked him.” In Pilate’s house, an entire company of 
soldiers assembled to deride him, to whom was added Judas the traitor, to 
betray him. And that “they hated him without cause,” cannot be questioned, 
for “he went about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed by the 
devil,” and never harmed or injured any one. The excuse they put forth in 
the council, namely, “If we let him alone, so the Romans will come and take 
away our place and our nation,” was proved, by the event, to have been 
dictated by a false and a mistaken prudence; for though they did not let him 
alone, though they obstructed, as far as in them lay, the progress of the 
Gospel, still the Romans came, took their place and their nation away, 
which would not have befallen them, had they given a favorable reception 
to Christ the teacher and the source of peace, mildness, and love. The 
prophet gives an additional instance of their violence. “My enemies are 
grown strong who have wrongfully persecuted me.” My unjust persecutors 
are strengthened, have taken courage, have succeeded, and that through 
their injustice, for they compelled me to pay “that which I took not away,” 
to suffer punishment without deserving it. Every unjust man may be called 
a robber, because he robs God of his glory; and therefore, when he is 
punished, he pays for what he so took away. Now, Christ never robbed nor 
took away, for he never sinned, and yet underwent the severest punishment. 
That the thief hanging on the cross acknowledged, when he said, “And we 
indeed, justly, for we receive the due reward of our deeds, but this man hath 
done no evil.” Luke 23. 

5 Having said that he suffered unjustly, and that he had to pay what he 
did not take away, he now assigns a reason for his having chosen so to 
suffer, when he might have easily delivered himself from such unjust 


persecution; and the reason he assigns is his own foolishness, and his 
offences, however hidden from the world, being well known to God. “My 
foolishness;” that is, the foolishness of Adam that he took upon himself, 
“and my offences,” the offences of Adam and his posterity, which he bore 
without committing. “O God, thou knowest my foolishness,” you know that 
I am suffering for the folly of the first man, who believed the deceiver when 
he told him, that by eating the forbidden fruit he would become equal to 
God; and through his disobedience what has been the result of his 
foolishness! St. Augustine adds, that the foolishness of Christ may be said 
to be that which may be looked upon as such by men, and may still be the 
height of wisdom, namely, that when by one word he may have delivered 
himself from death, still he preferred suffering the most bitter torments, and 
the death of the cross itself, to redeem his servants and even his enemies 
from torments and death. That seemed folly to men, but God knows that 
such folly is wiser than all human wisdom. Just as to those who know 
nothing of agriculture, it seems folly and an irreparable loss to throw a 
quantity of the best grain into the earth; but when the same grains are 
multiplied and gathered in the harvest, then, instead of its appearing to have 
been folly, it turns up to have been the height of wisdom. 

6-7 In his solicitude for the members of his Church, and that his passion 
may not be a source of scandal to them, or perhaps of despair, in spite of his 
promise, he says, “Blessed is he who shall not be scandalized in me;” and 
on the eve of his passion, “You will be all scandalized in me this night;” he 
therefore now says, “Let them not be ashamed for me who look for thee;” 
that is to say, let not those who confide in thee be ashamed on my account, 
as if I had been abandoned by thee, and my hope had been vain. Let them 
not say, who will ever expect the Lord, or confide in the Lord, after his thus 
deserting and abandoning his only Son? which he repeats and explains, 
when he says, “Let them not be confounded on my account, who seek thee, 
O God of Israel;” the words being an explanation of the words, “Let them 
not be ashamed,” and the words, “who seek thee,” being synonymous with, 
“who look for thee.” Instead of Lord of Hosts, he has now O God of Israel, 
to show that men have just reason for confiding in him, he being Lord of 
Hosts, and therefore supreme in power; and at the same time he is the God 
of Israel, and in consequence, the friend and protector of his people, and 
therefore kind to them; and not only all powerful, but most willing, and 


ready to defend his own. He finally assigns his reason for this just demand. 
“Because for thy sake I have borne reproach;” it was for your honor, and 
not for my own sins, that I have suffered so much ignominy. It was on your 
account, that “shame hath covered my face,” for the same glory, your glory, 
I suffered contumely, stripes, derision, spits in the face, and the like, that 
truly filled my face with shame and confusion. 

8-9 The prophet, speaking in the person of Christ, explains the cause of 
the persecution of the Jews. It was because the Lord censured and reproved 
their evil doings, as he himself says, John 7, “The world cannot hate you, 
but me it hateth, because I give testimony of it, that the works thereof are 
evil;” and in Wisdom, chap. 2, we read, “Let us lie in wait for the just, 
because he is not for our tum, and he is contrary to our doings, and 
upbraideth us with transgressions of the law, and divulgeth against us the 
sins of our way of life.” He therefore says, “I am become a stranger to my 
brethren;” my brethren the Jews look upon me as a stranger, “and an alien 
to the sons of my mother;” I am looked upon as a foreigner and an alien by 
the sons of my mother, the synagogue. The very thing that John wrote in the 
beginning of his Gospel, “He came unto his own, and his own received him 
not.” For though they once said, “We know him and whence he is;” and the 
Lord himself said to them, “You know me and whence I am;” still, at 
another time, they said, “We know that the Lord hath spoken to Moses; but 
as to this man, we know not from whence he is;” that is, we know him not, 
he is a foreigner; and he tells why they looked upon him as a foreigner, 
when he says, “For the zeal of thy house hath eaten me up;” because zeal 
for God’s temporal house, the temple which the Jews were in the habit of 
daily profaning by secular business; as also for God’s spiritual house, the 
congregation of the faithful, that they were daily defiling by their vices; “eat 
me up;” consumed, fired, and pained him; and, under the influence of such 
zeal, he reproved the Jews grievously, as may be seen in different parts of 
the four evangelists; and, while he justly reproved them, with a view to their 
correction, they, in return, abused and blasphemed him, saying, “Thou hast 
a devil. Thou art a Samaritan. In Beelzebub the prince of devils, he casteth 
out devils; we know that this man is a sinner;” and he, therefore, now adds, 
“And the reproaches of them that reproached thee, are fallen upon me.” 
Any offence against the Son constitutes one against the Father, they being 
essentially one; and though all sins may be looked upon as common 


offences to the Father as well as to the Son, those connected with miracles 
may be said specially to touch the Father, on which Christ himself said, 
“The works which the Father hath given me to perfect, give testimony of 
me,” John 5; and in John 14, “The Father who abideth in me, he doth the 
works.” The calumny, then, in the reproach, “In Beelzebub the prince of 
devils, he casteth out devils,” offered special injury to the Father, inasmuch 
as it attributed those works of God, which the Son was performing in the 
name of his Father, and which the Father was producing through the Son, to 
the devil. Those “reproaches of them that reproached thee,” the Father, fell 
upon the Son, because it was him the Jews intended to calumniate, and not 
the Father, as also because the Son cheerfully suffered those calumnies that 
asSailed the Father; and in this sense the verse is quoted by St. Paul, Rom. 
15. 

10-11 This is a very obscure passage, and the more so by reason of the 
difference between the Septuagint and the Hebrew versions. The most 
probable explanation of it seems to be as follows. The soul is taken here for 
the entire man, so that when David says, he “covered his soul,” he means, 
he covered himself, or covered his head, in fasting. Now, among the Jews, 
the covering one’s head was a sign of great grief and sorrow, and generally 
accompanied their fasts; hence we read in Psalm 34, “I humbled my soul in 
fasting;” and the practice of covering the head when in grief and trouble 
appears from many passages in the Scriptures; for instance, 2 Kings 13, 
“But David went up by the ascent of mount Olivet, going up and weeping, 
walking barefoot, and with his head covered.” And in chap. 19, “And the 
king covered his head, and cried with a loud voice: O my son Absalom, O 
Absalom, my son, O my son;” and in Esther 6, “Aman hastened into his 
house, with his head covered.” And Isaias, speaking of the manner of 
fasting, has, chap. 58, “Is this such a fast as I have chosen for a man to 
afflict his soul for a day? is this it to wind his head about like a circle, and 
to spread sackcloth and ashes?” In this passage, “to wind his head about 
like a circle,’ means to wind the covering about it, and bind his head all 
round tightly with it. Now, we don’t read that Christ fasted with his head 
covered, nor that he wore sackcloth, much less that he was derided for so 
doing; on the contrary, it was objected to him that he was, “Behold, a man 
that is a glutton and a wine drinker;” and his disciples were found fault with 
because they did not fast like the disciples of St. John and the Pharisees. It 


is true, the Lord fasted forty days in the desert, but that was a private fast, 
with which he could not be reproached. He also fasted several days while 
he was taken up in preaching, as he watched several nights while absorbed 
in prayer; but we do not read that they were made a matter of reproach to 
him either. Finally, in his passion, he fasted from the vespers of Thursday to 
the ninth hour on Friday, and, from exhaustion and the punishment, no 
doubt, both hungered and thirsted; nor was his head without being covered, 
for, covered with a helmet of thorns, he fasted severely and bitterly, with no 
other food than gall, and no drink but vinegar; and still we find no mention 
whatever in the Gospel of the sackcloth and ashes. We must, then, with St. 
Augustine, allow that these verses have a spiritual meaning, and are so to be 
explained; and then we are to understand the fasting in tears and sorrow to 
signify the ardent hunger and thirst for the salvation of souls that afflicted 
him so deeply; and the sackcloth to represent the mortal and frail flesh he 
chose to assume, that, by such humility, he may induce mortals to despise 
the things of this world, and long for those of the next; and, for such 
reasons, he became “a reproach,” and became also a “by word;” that is, a 
thing to be scoffed at among the Jews. And that Christ was derided and 
scoffed at is plain, from Mark 5; for, when he said, “The girl is not dead, 
but sleepeth, they laughed him to scorn;” and when he spoke of the 
necessity of giving alms, “Now, the Pharisees, who were covetous, heard all 
these things, and they derided him.” And, in his passion, he was derided by 
the soldiers, by Herod, by the high priests, and many others. 

12 By way of appendix to the foregoing persecutions, he adds, The 
judges and the princes, in their councils, sought my death, suborned false 
witnesses against me; and, finally, condemned me. Judgment was generally 
delivered at the gates; hence we have, in Proverbs 31, “Her husband is 
honorable in the gates, when he sitteth among the senators of the land.” 
“And they that drank wine made me their song;” not only in their public 
assemblies, but even in their private parties of pleasure, did they talk of me, 
making me the butt of their mirth and ridicule. 

13 The prophet having hitherto explained the extent and the greatness of 
the sufferings of Christ, now enters into Christ’s prayer to his Father, to be 
delivered from such calamities, of which St. Paul writes, Heb. 5, “Who in 
the days of his flesh, offering up prayers and supplications with a strong cry 
and tears to him, that was able to save him from death, was heard for his 


reverence.” Whence we gather that Christ’s prayer was not an absolute 
prayer that he should not suffer, or that he should not die, but that he should 
not be detained in his passion or in death, in which “he was heard,” for that 
prayer was put up while he hung on the cross, and after three days, by a 
glorious resurrection, he was delivered from death, and every other 
tribulation. “But as for me, my prayer is to thee,” while they insulted and 
abused me, “my prayer is to thee.” I offered myself to thee, God the Father, 
for them, saying, “The time of thy good pleasure, O God,” the time defined 
by you, when it would be your good pleasure to deliver me from such 
torments, and to reconcile the whole world by such an oblation, has now 
arrived. We read the same in John 18, “Father, the hour is come, glorify thy 
Son;” and John 19, “It is consummated.”—”In the multitude of thy mercy 
hear me, in the truth of thy salvation.” He goes on with his prayer, and asks, 
that as “the time of his good pleasure is come,” his prayer may be heard. “In 
the multitude of thy mercy hear me, in the truth of thy salvation;” that is, 
through the immense mercy that prompted you to promise reconciliation 
through the passion of your Son. “In the truth of thy salvation,” and by 
reason of the truth; that is, the veracity and the certainty of salvation, for 
God is no less pious and merciful in promising that salvation which he did 
promise. 

14-15 He asks to be delivered in the same figurative language that he 
used in the three first verses, under the figures of water, mud, and storm. 
“Draw me out of the mire, that I may not stick fast,” that I may not sink so 
deep in it, that I could not be pulled out, for he said previously, “I stick fast 
in the mire.” He now prays that he may not be kept fast in it. “Deliver me 
from them that hate me,” from my wicked persecutors, “and out of the deep 
waters,” from the grievous tribulations into which they have plunged me. 
“Let not the tempest of water drown me.” Having previously said, “a 
tempest hath overwhelmed me;” he, therefore, now asks that he may not be 
drowned in it, that he may not be detained in the deluge of water, which he 
explains by the expression, “nor the deep swallow me up,” so that I may 
never rise again. “And let not the pit shut her mouth upon me.” Let not the 
pit into which I have fallen close upon me; while it is open, there is some 
hope of escape, once it closes there is none. 

16—18 In order to show the greatness and the extent of Christ’s sufferings, 
he now, speaking in the person of Christ, prays at greater length. “Hear me, 


O Lord, for thy mercy is kind;” and he offers three reasons for being heard, 
because of God’s mercy, by reason of the greatness of his pain; and the third 
by reason of his relentless enemies. The first is taken from the mercy of 
God, who is always most kind and merciful to those who are in trouble. The 
second reason is found in the verse, “And turn not away thy face.” God 
never turned away his face from his Son, though he seemed to do so when 
he left him hanging on the cross in the most intense pain, forcing him to 
exclaim, “O God, my God, why hast thou abandoned me?” and it is the 
same he has in view, when he says here, “Turn not away thy face from thy 
servant;” that is to say, leave me no longer in those torments. The third 
reason is found in the expressions “Attend to my soul and deliver it.” He 
asked in the previous verse to be “heard speedily,” and he now explains 
what he wanted, saying, “Attend to my soul;” that is, to my course of life 
now run, and deliver my soul by a speedy resurrection; and he assigns a 
reason for his so doing, which is the third, as we have already said, namely, 
“Save me because of my enemies;” take me from death and sorrow, restore 
me to life everlasting, that my enemies, when they shall have seen their 
efforts against me were fruitless, may be either confounded or converted; 
which really happened; for when the people heard that Christ arose from the 
grave, and saw the fact confirmed by evident signs and prodigies, many in 
sorrow began to say, “What shall we do men, brethren?” and three thousand 
were at once converted. More of them in their obstinacy were so 
confounded as to say, “What shall we do to those men? for a miracle indeed 
hath been done by them, conspicuous to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem; it 
is manifest, and we cannot deny it.” 

19-20 He calls God himself to witness the extent of his sufferings, and 
especially what he was suffering from slander and calumny, for high 
minded souls feel more thereon than they do from any corporal sufferings. 
“Thou knowest my reproach;” the calumnies they are heaping on me, “and 
my confusion,” the shame I suffer in consequence, for the innocent, in such 
cases, suffer as well as the guilty, when they see credit attached to the false 
accusations that are made against them; “and my shame,” the shame that 
follows confusion, however unjust it may be. “In thy sight are all they that 
afflict me.” As well as my afflictions cannot escape your notice, so you 
must see those who inflict them, from whom I can expect nothing but 
reproaches and misery, a thing my heart long since expected. “And I looked 


for one that would grieve together with me, and there was none.” He finally 
adds, that he not only had no one to console him under such sufferings, but 
in his hunger he got gall, and in his thirst vinegar. There were many at the 
time sorry for the death of Christ, but there were not many “grieving 
together with him;” that is, whose sorrow sprung from the same source as 
that of Christ’s. The Apostles and the pious women, to be sure, grieved for 
Christ’s death, for the death of his body, but Christ himself grieved the 
spiritual death, and the spiritual blindness of the Jews, who madly raged 
against the physician who came to cure them. In like manner, he looked for 
“one that would comfort me, and I found none;” because the comfort he 
looked for was the conversion of the wicked. During his passion many were 
hardened, few or none converted. The thief was converted, but it was in the 
very end of his passion; but in his very passion, the crowd cried out, “Away 
with him, away with him, crucify him;” the Apostles were scandalized and 
fled; Peter denied him, Judas fell into despair. 

21 It does not appear from the Scriptures that they gave him gall to eat, 
for St. Matthew, who mentions the gall, said it was given him to drink, and 
not to eat. “They gave him wine mixed with gall to drink,” which perhaps 
was not, properly speaking, gall at all, for it was a bitter drink; and St. 
Mark, relating the same, says it was wine mixed with myrrh, which possibly 
was the reason why St. Matthew did not quote this verse of the Psalm, as is 
his wont, when any passage is fulfilled by the life or doings of Christ. It is, 
therefore, probable that the word food is to be understood, in a spiritual 
sense, to signify to us the bitterness of the sins our blessed Savior had to 
digest in his passion. As regards the vinegar, it was not only spiritually but 
literally fulfilled, as is clear from John 10, where the evangelist states, that 
on Christ’s saying, “I thirst,” they offered him vinegar on a sponge, that the 
Scripture may be fulfilled, which was the passage here. 

22-25 The prophet begins now, by way of imprecation, to foretell the 
calamities that were to fall on the Jews, by reason of their ingratitude and 
cruelty to Christ, who had been sent to them as a Savior and a Redeemer, 
and he enumerates the spiritual as well as the temporal punishments, of 
which we have daily instances.” “Let their table become as a snare before 
them.” The fathers say that “their table’ means the reading of the 
Scriptures, being the table from which pious souls are fed with God’s truths; 
and he calls it a table, to place it in contrast with the gall they gave him for 


food; as if he said, They gave me gall for my food, and you will make their 
food and their table a snare before them. That table is daily before the Jews, 
for they daily read Moses and the prophets, but it is quite a snare to them, 
because by false and wrong interpretations they misunderstand it, and thus 
the very Scriptures, which, if faithfully studied, may bring them to life 
everlasting, leads them to eternal perdition, keeping them, as it does, in 
their incredulity. The same applies to them as “a recompense” for their 
wickedness, for it is right that they who do not wish to see the light should 
remain in the dark. It is also “a stumbling block” to them; for, instead of 
recognizing the corner stone sent to them by God, they rather dashed up and 
knocked themselves against it; and hence, it has become too, as Isaias 8 
says, “a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offense.” “Let their eyes be 
darkened that they see not.” The root of the aforesaid evils is, God’s having 
allowed both their understanding and their affections, to be depraved. The 
eyes of their soul are darkened, nay more, according to St. Paul, “There is a 
veil upon their heart,” and furthermore, “They are blinded,” Isaias 6, Mat. 
13, John 12, Rom. 11. Their affections, too, are depraved, for they have no 
taste for anything but the things of this world, which is conveyed in the 
words, “And their back bend thou down always;” that is to say, allow them 
to be ungrateful, and punish them for it, that they may be always groveling 
and bent down, so that they may see nothing but the earth. That we may 
understand such blindness and perversity to be the effect of God’s anger, he 
now adds, “Pour out thy indignation on them;” plain language enough, 
which the Apostle confirms, 1 Thess. 2, “Who both killed the Lord Jesus, 
and the prophets, and have persecuted us, and they please not God,” and in 
the next verse he adds, “for the wrath of God has come upon them to the 
end.” That wrath of God brought a spiritual plague on them first, and then a 
temporal one, for they were exiled from the land of promise, and scattered 
all over the world; to which the prophet alludes when be says, “Let their 
habitation be made desolate;” which was literally fulfilled when, by the 
orders of the Emperor Titus, Jerusalem was pulled down and rendered 
uninhabitable; it was, to be sure, afterwards rebuilt and inhabited, by 
gentiles, Christians, or Saracens, but not by the Jews. As far as the Jews, 
then, are concerned, it is still a desert, for a few only of them are allowed to 
live there, a thing predicted by our Lord himself, when he said, “Behold, 
your houses shall be left to you desolate.” 


26-28 As the Jews were punished for having given gall for food to 
Christ, by having their own table turned into a snare for them, so the 
prophet says they will now be punished by adding iniquity upon their 
iniquity, in the same way that they heaped punishment upon punishment, 
and pains upon pains on Christ. But we have to explain how the Jews 
persecuted him whom God hath smitten, and how they added to the grief of 
his wounds. God does not seem to have smitten Christ, except in his 
allowing the Jews to smite him; and whatever he suffered seems to be from 
God as well as from the Jews. We are to understand, then, that Christ was 
smitten to a certain extent, in which the Jews had no part; and smitten, in 
other respects, by the Jews, with God’s permission. He was smitten by God, 
and the Jews had no part whatever in it, when he assumed mortal, frail, 
suffering flesh, subject to hunger, thirst, fatigue, heat, and cold, and many 
other grievances. Now, the Incarnation, that brought all those things on him, 
was the act of the Holy Ghost; and, in this way, God alone struck Christ, 
when, without any fault on his part, he was made subject to so many 
consequences of original sin. The Jews added to these inflictions when they 
wounded and persecuted Christ. For, though God advisedly meant and 
intended Christ so to suffer, and took advantage of the perversity of the 
Jews to bring it about, still, the Jews themselves, in their own malice and 
wickedness, persecuted and took away the life of the Redeemer. The 
prophet, therefore, says, “Because they have persecuted him whom thou 
hast smitten;” for smite him you did when you sent him into the world, “in 
the likeness of sinful flesh;” subject to hunger and thirst to heat and cold, 
and other innumerable inconveniences; him “they persecuted,” by 
calumnies, reproaches, and false testimonies; “and they have added to the 
grief of my wounds;” to the intense grief I felt at the consideration of their 
sins innumerable, and which I had undertaken to heal and to cure, as if the 
wounds were my own, they “added” the pain of the lash, the thorns, and the 
nails; and, even when I was dead, they “added” the wound in my side; and 
even when I had risen from the grave, and would seem to have been beyond 
their persecution, they followed it up by wounding me through my 
members, by stoning and slaying my disciples. “Add thou iniquity upon 
their iniquity.” As they have “added to the grief of my wounds,” so do you, 
O just Judge, “add iniquity upon their iniquity;” in thy justice, instead of 
delivering them from their first iniquity, let them accumulate iniquities. 


“Let them fill up the measure of their fathers,” that “upon them may come 
all the just blood that has been shed upon the earth.” God is said to do a 
thing when he permits it, and that not by chance, but by a fixed decree, to 
punish the sins of those who deserve so to be blinded and deserted; for no 
punishment is more severe than the causing one sin to be the punishment of 
another. “And let them not come into thy justice.” An explanation of the 
preceding sentence; for they who do “not enter into the justice” of God; that 
is, they who are not justified, who are not admitted to that justification 
which God gratuitously works in the vessels of mercy, they rush from sin to 
sin, adding sin to sin. “Let them be blotted out of the book of the living.” 
Some will have this to mean, let them be put to death; but the following 
sentence, “and with the just let them not be written,” altogether forbids that 
explanation. In the holy Scriptures nothing is more usual than for one 
member of a verse to be an explanation of the other; and thus, “with the just 
let them not be written,” is one and the same with “let them be blotted out 
of the book of the living,” which forbids any other interpretation of the 
living than those who alone have real life in them; that is, the just, the 
wicked being truly dead in their reins. The book of the living means that 
book in which the names of God’s true servants, who alone have got real 
justification, and who, as being children and heirs, are enrolled. For, in fact, 
the Jews, who were formerly God’s people, being now blotted out of the 
book of the living and the just, are no longer God’s people nor have they a 
part in the inheritance of the children of God; and, on the contrary, the 
gentiles, who were not God’s people, by faith in Christ came to be God’s 
people, and have a share in the kingdom of God. That was predicted by 
Ezechiel, chap. 13, “They shall not be in the council of my people, nor shall 
they be written in the writing of the house of Israel;” and Daniel 9, “And 
the people that shall deny him, shall not be his;” and Osee 1, “For you are 
not my people, and I will not be yours;” and the Lord himself, in the 
Gospel, frequently promised the same to the Jews, saying, “The kingdom of 
God would be taken from them, and the children of the kingdom would be 
cast out;” And that, in their place, “many would come from the east and 
from the west, and repose with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

29 He now, at length, in the end of the Psalm, predicts the glory of Christ, 
and the edification of his Church, speaking as he did hitherto in the person 


of Christ. “I am poor and sorrowful;” so I was while I hung naked on the 
cross, covered all over with wounds. He thus, in leaving this world, took 
nothing with him but our sins and miseries; thus giving us an example, how 
by gladly despising the good things of this world, and bearing all its crosses 
with patience, we may tread in his footsteps. “Thy salvation, O God, hath 
set me up;” when I was in such a state, in need of everything good, 
overwhelmed with everything evil and bad, “thy salvation” raised me up 
from the dead, wiped away all my misery, and replenished me with 
blessings and happiness. For, how can unhappiness find a place in him, 
adopted by salvation itself, and circled all round by it. 

30 Christ, in the form of man, raised up and glorified by God the Father, 
now returns him thanks, and will do so forever, saying, having now 
discharged my labors, and free as I am from all pain, I will never cease 
praising the name of God; that is, his power, “with a canticle,” that is, with 
joy and gladness; “and I will magnify him with praise;” a repetition of the 
same to produce effect. 

31 The sacrifice of praise offered to God in heaven, is far and away 
beyond the most valuable sacrifices offered in the law, among which the 
most superior was that of a young heifer, whose hoofs and horns were just 
beginning to shoot; and yet my canticle of praise will be more acceptable in 
the sight of God than such a sacrifice. 

32 He now mingles exhortation with his praises. Let the poor understand 
and consider those things, that they may learn to rejoice in their poverty. He 
speaks to those who are poor, as he is; that is, poor from choice, and not 
from necessity, and who, though they may be rich, dispense their riches as 
stewards and not as masters, agreeable to God’s will; that they may indulge, 
and not in a spirit of pride, in works of charity and not in the gratification of 
their passions; and, finally, who repeat the expression, “Blessed be the 
name of the Lord,” with equal devotion, whether in prosperity or in 
adversity. “Seek ye God, and your soul shall live.” You poor in spirit, who 
despise everything earthly, as you are disencumbered of such a load, raise 
up your spirits, seek God, and your soul, which, as a perishable thing, 
cannot live, will then truly live. “Take heed, says Christ, and beware of all 
covetousness, for a man’s life doth not consist in the abundance of things 
which he possesseth.” Whereas, on the contrary, it is said of God, “In him 
was life” John 1; and in Psalm 35, “For with thee is the fountain of life;” 


and in Eccli. 1, “The word of God is high in the fountain of wisdom;” and 
in Prov. 8, “He that shall find me shall find life.” For wisdom is the life of a 
rational soul, and the soul is then most wise and most perfect, when it sees 
its first and supreme cause in itself, without anything coming between them. 
Seek God, then, by walking in the way of his commandments, diverging 
neither to the right nor to the left, and when you shall have come to him, 
then “your soul shall live.” 

33 He assigns a reason for its being a good thing to seek God, that we 
may live, because the holy fathers visited by Christ, in his descent into 
Limbo, experienced the truth of it. They sought God for a long time, and 
were the first to find him; the way to eternal life having been opened by 
Christ, and they having been introduced thereto by him. “For the Lord hath 
heard the poor.” All the patriarchs and prophets were poor in spirit, dwelt in 
this world as so many strangers and pilgrims in search of their heavenly 
country. Such poor were heard by the Lord, and having heard them, “he 
hath not despised his prisoners,” for prisoners they were, inasmuch as they 
could not have passed from their prison to their heavenly country, had not 
Christ, by his death, burst the gates of hell, and broke its chains of iron. 

34 He invites the whole universe to return thanks for the favors conferred 
on it, making special mention even of the reptiles, without mentioning men 
and Angels at all, of whose readiness to praise God he had no doubt. 

35 The establishment of the Church, through the passion and resurrection 
of Christ, is now predicted, or, as some will have it, the establishment of the 
celestial Jerusalem, or perhaps both. “For God will save Sion.” He will 
protect from every danger and persecution on earth, and will afterwards 
endow with immortality, his primitive Church, formed out of the Jews; that 
is, the assembly of the Apostles and primitive disciples. “And the cities of 
Juda, shall be built up;” that is, that primitive Church will be propagated by 
the accession of many living stones, and many Churches will be built all 
over the world, called cities of Juda, that is, of confession, because the 
confession of the true faith builds up and propagates the Church, for Juda 
signifies confession. “And they shall dwell there.” He now foretells the 
solidity and the happiness of the Church. For the cities, that is, the 
inhabitants of the cities of Juda, “shall dwell there;” that is, in Sion, “and 
acquire it by inheritance;” for all the real faithful of the several churches 
acknowledge the Apostolic Church, that of Sion, excluding of course, 


heretics and schismatics. And the same true faithful, if they remain in the 
faith, “which worketh by charity,” will also inhabit the celestial Sion, and 
will “acquire it by inheritance,” because, “if sons, they are heirs also.” Rom. 
8. 

36 That means, not only will the primitive faithful, but even their 
posterity, possess that Sion, whether on earth or in heaven; for the Church 
of Christ, which is built on a rock, never dies. “And they that shall love his 
name shall dwell therein;” as many as shall be found to love his name shall 
permanently live in his Church, and afterwards in the celestial Sion. Those 
who shall be found on the last day to have had no charity, like chaff, will be 
separated from the corn, cast into the fire, and burned. Life everlasting is 
the reward of charity, according to St. James 1, who says, “Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation; for, when he hath been proved, he shall 
receive the crown of life, which God hath promised to them that love him.” 
Sinners, then, having faith alone, without charity, may belong to the Church 
as well as the just, in the way that the chaff lies in the barn as well as the 
grain; as good and bad fish are found together in a net; but they will not be 
so always, nor will they “acquire by inheritance” the heavenly Sion, that 
they may dwell forever therein. 


PSALM 69 


A PRAYER IN PERSECUTION 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 A verse celebrated in the Catholic Church, as all the divine offices 
commence with it. For though it is peculiarly applicable to Christ hanging 
on the cross, it may be used by all the faithful in any danger whatever; and 
as we are in daily and great danger while we are on our pilgrimage here, 
and while “our adversary the devil goes about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour;” it is not only lawful, but expedient to repeat this 
verse very frequently. In this verse we ask great and speedy help to avert a 
great and imminent danger. The remainder of the Psalm is almost word for 
word with Ps. 39, which see. 


PSALM 70 


A PRAYER FOR PERSEVERANCE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 The holy prophet, mindful of God’s promises to those who put their 
trust in him, and not presuming on his own strength, exclaims, “In thee, O 
Lord,” and not in myself nor in any other creature, “I have hoped,” certain, 
therefore, that I will “never be put to confusion.” I fly to you in my present 
trouble, and ask of you “to deliver and rescue me” from the hands of my 
persecutors; “in thy justice,” with that justice that prompts you to punish the 
wicked, and free the innocent. And, for effect, he repeats the prayer, saying, 
“Incline thy ear unto me, and save me;” hear my humble voice, save me in 
the present danger. 

3 He now explains more clearly what he wants from God, and that is, that 
God should protect him like a city strongly fortified, and incapable of being 
penetrated by the enemy. The Hebrew implies that this fortified place was 
on a lofty rock and, in truth, there is no easier way of overcoming all 
troubles than the knowing how to ascend in spirit to God, and there to 
contemplate the everlasting happiness; and there one will at once despise 
everything human; thus, the tribulations, which otherwise would be counted 
severe and heavy, St. Paul calls “momentary and light.” “While we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen. For the 
things which are seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 2 Cor. 4. “For thou art my firmament and my refuge.” Be my 
protector, for you alone “are my firmament;” my firm and well built house, 
built of stone, as the Hebrew implies, to which I can fly; and “my refuge.” 

Everything else, the favors of man, my own industry and exertions, are 
houses of mud or of straw, built on the sand; for what are all the goods of 


this world but frail, perishable things, in which fools alone confide? Happy 
they who understand so much; happier they who put them into practice. 

4 He now descends to particulars, and asks to be delivered out of “the 
hand,” that is, from the power of the sinner, “the transgressor of the law, 
and of the unjust;” all of which literally apply to Absalom, Achitophel, and 
their servants, for this Psalm altogether corresponds with Psalm 30, which, 
by general consent, treats of Absalom’s persecution. “The hand of the 
sinner,” then, seems to be intended for Absalom, a perverse, wicked man; 
“the transgressors of the law” are the people who rise up in arms against 
their lawful king, and the “unjust” alludes to Achitophel, who in private, 
had fraudulently sought to injure David. Looking at the passage in a 
Spiritual sense, the sinner may mean the devil, the unjust may mean 
heretics, and the transgressors of the law, tyrants and persecutors. The just 
man, however, desires to be freed not only from corporal trouble, but much 
more so from any danger to his soul, for fear he may, through fear of 
persecution, consent to sin, and run the risk of eternal death. 

5—6 The Hebrew for patience here implies patience in hope, rather than in 
endurance, as we have it in Rom. 8, “We wait for it with patience;” and in 
James 5, “Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, patiently bearing till he receive the early and the later rain. Be you, 
therefore, also patient, and strengthen your hearts, for the coming of the 
Lord draweth near.” “For thou art my patience,” then, means, for it is from 
thee I am patiently expecting help. “My hope, O Lord, from my youth;” 
because I began to hope in you from the time that I first knew you, nay 
more, long before I was capable of knowing you, in your mercy you were 
my protector; because, “By thee have I been confirmed from the womb;” 
scarce had I come into the world, when I was in a most infirm state, 
incapable of invoking you, you extended your protection to me. Such favors 
God is wont to confer on all men, especially when they are of an age when 
they cannot help themselves; while very few are they who acknowledge 
such favors, or thank God sufficiently for them; and the prophet, therefore, 
who, by the light of the Holy Ghost, knew such to be the case, with great 
devotion exclaims, “By thee I have been confirmed from the womb; from 
my mother’s womb thou art my protector;” as much as to say, I know and 
confess, O Lord, that you cared me from my very infancy, which makes me 
now confidently hope that you will be my protector when I shall call upon 


you. “Of thee shall I continuously sing.” For such reasons, for such favors, I 
will always chant thy praises, in prosperity and adversity, in this world, and 
in the next. 

7 Banished from my kingdom by my own son, a wretched fugitive 
instead of a glorious conqueror, I am the wonder of every one, especially 
when I seem to be so deserted by you whom I always worshipped, in whom 
I always trusted; but, however, you are a “strong helper,” and a steady one; 
and though, for a time, in your wisdom, you may appear to have deserted 
me, and allowed my enemies to get the better of me, still, when the proper 
time comes, you will be a “strong helper.” St. Augustine, taking a spiritual 
view of this passage, says, that he who despises the things of this world, 
patiently submits to injury, and thus goes in a contrary direction to that of 
mankind, may be called a wonder and a prodigy. Such was John the Baptist, 
Christ himself, Peter, Paul, and the other Apostles; such were all the 
martyrs and confessors, and others, who were looked upon by the wise ones 
of the world as fools, yet could truly say, Iam become as a wonder to many, 
yet you are a strong helper, to carry me through the narrow gate, and to 
offer violence to the kingdom of heaven, when it will appear whether I was 
a fool or a wise man. 

8 Whatever men may think or say of me, I therefore, wish that “my 
mouth may be filled with praise,” that nothing else may please me, may 
delight me, but to love thee and praise thy glory; and “the whole day,” that 
is, at all times, “to sing thy greatness and thy glory.” All they, and they 
alone, are like this holy king and prophet, who think, and feel, and deeply 
consider that there is nothing great, nothing worthy our admiration but God 
alone. 

9 David was an old man when he was persecuted by Absalom; and, 
therefore, calling to mind the victories of his youth, nay, even of his 
boyhood, he says, “Cast me not off in the time of old age;” do not desert 
him you always stood by, now at the last moment. “When my strength shall 
fail;” when I am become weak and feeble, “do not thou forsake me;” when I 
want your help more than ever I did before. 

10-11 Such was literally true of David, against whom his people, with 
Absalom at their head, and Achitophel as his counselor, rebelled; a thing 
they did under the impression that he was now grown old and weak, and 
abandoned by God. “And they that watched my soul,” my former 


counselors and guards, “have consulted together;” took counsel how they 
may destroy me, saying, as “God hath forsaken him, pursue and take him;” 
the very advice that Achitophel gave, which, however, had no effect, as 
God did not suffer it to be carried out. See 2 Kings 17. 

12-13 While they were taking measures against David, he had recourse 
to God, who, without any trouble, could mar them all, as he really did. “O 
God, be not thou far from me,” as they boast you are, but rather “make 
haste to my help,” to save me from them. “Let them be confounded and 
come to nothing that detract my soul,” by your hastening to help me, let 
Absalom’s counselors be confounded, their plots fail, disappear, and vanish; 
and let those “that detract my soul,” that calumniate me, be rendered 
senseless. “Let them be covered with confusion and shame that seek my 
hurt;” a repetition of the foregoing. 

14-15 Let them be confounded and come to nothing; “But I will always 
hope;” will confide more and more in you, having learned by experience the 
efficacy of your assistance, and will always “add to all thy praise;” singing 
new hymns to you for your new and repeated favors. “My mouth shall show 
forth thy justice,’ with which you punish the wicked; and “thy salvation,” 
through which you free and save the innocent, “all day long;” that is, 
constantly. “Because I have not known learning.” How could David say this 
of himself, when he says, in Psalm 118, “I have understood more than all 
my teachers;” and the Psalms prove him to have been well up in both 
human and divine knowledge; for, though he was a shepherd and a soldier, 
he may not have been so entirely devoted to caring his flocks, or waging 
war, as not to be able to devote some time to literature and study? By the 
word “learning,” then, I take it that David means that human craft and 
cunning in which Achitophel, who had given counsel against him, 
abounded; and, by the words, “I have not known,” that he does not simply 
mean knowledge, but approbation and use; as we commonly say, “I don’t 
know you;” and, as St. Paul says, “that he knows nothing but Christ, and 
him crucified.” The meaning, then, is, “I have not known learning.” I know 
not the wisdom of this world; I confide not in the counsels of man; I 
approve not of human craft and cunning; but, 

16 I will cling entirely to God’s omnipotence; in it will I confide, and will 
hide myself in it as I would in an impregnable fortress; and thus, “I will be 
mindful of thy justice alone;” I will lose sight completely of human counsel, 


of my own strength, or of my friends; but I will remember and bear in mind 
“thy justice alone,” by virtue of which you keep your promises and through 
which you punish the wicked, and crown the pious. 

17 You taught me to despise human literature, and to trust in your power; 
and it was in consequence, that I, an unarmed youth, fought with a bear and 
a lion, and conquered both them and the giant Goliath. “And till now I will 
declare thy wonderful works;” while I live, to the last day of my life, I will 
record “the wonderful works” you enabled me to do in my youth. 

18 And I ask, at the same time, that “unto old age you forsake me not,” 
but that you always may come to my aid, “until I show forth,” until I shall 
have finished the book of Psalms, through which I will show forth “thy 
arm,” thy strength, to all posterity. How David could say that he would 
announce God’s power to all posterity we have already explained, for he 
foresaw that the Psalms composed by him would be chanted all over the 
world to the end of time. “Thy power.” He explains what arm he is to 
announce, when he says, “thy power.” 

19 He explains the meaning of the showing forth thy arm to the 
generation that is to come, and says, “thy power and thy justice;” that is to 
say, I will announce thy arm, which signifies your power united with your 
justice. God is all powerful, but he is still most just; he can do what he 
wills, but he wills nothing unjust. Now, such power and justice reaches even 
“to the highest great things” among God’s creatures, for God created by his 
power, not only the earth, and the sea, and all their inhabitants, but he also 
created the heavens, and the heavens of heavens, and the countless millions 
of Angels that dwell therein. Thus the arm of God’s power reaches even 
those highest great things. God’s justice also has not only punished sinful 
man, who is but dust and ashes, but he has also punished the most exalted 
among the Angels, who, for their pride, he hurled from heaven into the 
abyss. The arm of divine justice, then, has reached “the highest things,” so 
that one may well exclaim, “O God, who is like to thee?” Nor does this 
contradict the Scripture that says, “God made man to his likeness;” and 1 
John 3, “We know that when he shall appear we shall be like to him; 
because we shall see him as he is.” For when David says here, “Who is like 
to thee?” he means, is equal to thee, equally wise, powerful, depending on 
no one, while all depend on him. 


20-21 David consoles himself in his present calamity, by the fact of 
having escaped, through God’s assistance, from other calamities. “How 
many troubles hast thou shown me, many and grievous;” great in their 
variety and bitterness, borne by me in Saul’s persecution, “and turning, thou 
hast brought me to life,” when I was all but in the jaws of death, “and hast 
brought me back again from the depths of the earth;” deliver me from the 
height of misery, that nearly drove me to the other world. For “thou hast 
multiplied thy magnificence,” in accordance with the extent of my troubles, 
“and turning to me,” in mercy, while you chastised me, as a father you have 
wonderfully “comforted me,” when from a wretched exile you made me a 
prosperous king. 

22-24 The prophet now predicts his delivery from the power of Absalom, 
and promises all manner of thanks in his heart, with his lips, and with all 
sorts of musical instruments. “For I will also,” when I shall have obtained 
the victory, “confess thy truth to thee;” will praise your justice and your 
fidelity, “with the instruments of psaltery,”’ with the musical instrument 
called the psaltery. And I will use the harp too, “thou Holy One of Israel;” a 
name applied to God, whom the people of Israel were bound to sanctify by 
public worship and due honor, for which he in return sanctified them by the 
sanctity of his grace. And I will not only thank and praise you with the harp 
and psaltery, but “my lips shall greatly rejoice,” my mouth shall send forth 
its notes, “when I shall sing to thee;” “and my soul,” my life, “which thou 
hast redeemed,” shall also praise thee. And it is not once or twice that “my 
tongue shall meditate on thy justice,” but “all the day,” at all times “it shall 
meditate,” exercise itself in chanting the praises of thy justice, “when they 
shall be confounded and put to shame that seek evils to me.” 


PSALM 71 


A PROPHECY OF THE COMING OF CHRIST, 
AND OF HIS KINGDOM: PREFIGURED BY 
SOLOMON AND HIS HAPPY REIGN 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 A kind prayer of David’s, imploring the divine assistance on his son 
Solomon to judge with justice. The holy man does not ask for riches or 
power for his son, as the children of this world are wont to ask; but he asks 
to give him the grace of properly discharging his duties. He knew that kings 
were created for the people, not the people for kings; and, therefore, that he 
alone could be called a good king who ruled the people with justice. 
Solomon himself, no doubt, instructed by his father, asked the very same 
thing of God, as we read in 3 Kings 3. He, therefore, says, “Give to the king 
thy judgment.” Give my son Solomon, just anointed king, “thy judgment;” 
judgment like your own, right, wise, just; or rather the grace of judgment, of 
judging agreeable to your wish, according to your laws; and repeating the 
same, he adds, “and to the king’s son thy justice.” Give it to him, that he 
may “judge thy people with justice;” “and thy poor;” that is, thy people, 
“with judgment.” A mere repetition of the first sentence. He designates 
God’s people as God’s poor; for all men, however rich they may appear to 
be, are poor in God’s sight. They need his assistance in everything, and 
whatever they have, they have from God, not as a gift, but as a loan; and, 
therefore God can demand it back, and take it away from them without 
offering them any injury; and though the heathens do not understand these 
things, God’s people should understand it, and profit by it. This seems to 
me to be the literal sense of this passage, still I will not say that it may not 
be taken to apply to Solomon’s authority as a king and a judge, so that the 


meaning would be, grant, O my God, to me, and to my son, the king elect, 
such judiciary power that he may justly judge your people; or if one choose 
to apply the passage to Christ, the meaning will be, O God the Father, grant 
to Christ your Son, the King, the grace of judgment; for according to John 
3, “The Father does not judge any one, but has given all judgment to the 
Son.” Between judgment and justice there is a difference, justice being a 
virtue, and judgment is an act of justice; here, however, they are 
synonymous, are taken for the same thing, for the power or the grace of 
judging rightly, or the actual judgment. St. Augustine remarks that in this 
Psalm, and throughout the Psalms, the same idea is repeated in different 
words, and thus not only here, but in various other parts of the Scriptures, 
justice and judgment are used to convey the same idea. Titus, in 2 Kings 8, 
“And David did justice and judgment to all his people;” and in Psalm 118, 
“T have done judgment and justice, give me not up to them that slander me.” 

2—3 He continues to pray for his son king Solomon, begging that during 
his reign peace and justice may settle on the land, and on all its inhabitants; 
and as the country was a hilly, mountainous country, he says, “Let the 
mountains receive peace;” that is, may peace descend on all its hills and 
mountains, and may all its inhabitants receive it. “He shall judge the poor of 
the people;” where peace and justice reign, few are found to injure their 
neighbor by word or deed; and, therefore, the king of such a place will have 
no great trouble in protecting the poor from the few oppressors, who must, 
of necessity, be found in every community. 

4 He now begins to pass from Solomon to Christ, this verse being quite 
inapplicable to Solomon, but not so to Christ, a descendant of Solomon, 
whose kingdom is to flourish for all eternity. And Christ, of the family of 
Solomon, “shall continue;” shall govern the world “with the sun;” so long 
as the sun shall shine, “and before the moon,” which means in presence of 
the moon; “throughout all generations;” to the end of time. We are to 
observe here, that when the prophet says, that Christ’s kingdom would 
continue as long as the sun would shine, he by no means implies that there 
would be an end to it when the sun would cease to shine, for Christ’s 
kingdom will endure forever, though the sun will one day cease to shine. 
The expression, “throughout all generations,” is to be understood in a 
similar sense; when all generations shall have passed away, Christ’s 
kingdom will not also pass away, no more than Christ meant to tell his 


Apostles he would desert them at a given time, when he said, “Behold, I am 
with you all days, to the end of the world;” which meant, that as he would 
be with them here, through his grace and his help, so they would be with 
him in the world to come, in happiness and glory. 

5 As he said that Solomon’s reign was to continue to the end of the 
world; looking upon Solomon as the type of Christ, he now describes the 
coming of Christ, the propagation and the peculiarities of his kingdom; and 
he describes his coming, first to the Jews, and then to the gentiles, under the 
figures of rain, a fleece, and earth; such as the signs Gedeon got formerly of 
the liberation of the people; for, when he asked a sign from God, it 
happened that the fleece of wool, placed on the floor for the purpose, was 
completely saturated by dew from heaven, the whole floor around 
remaining perfectly dry; while, on the following night, the fleece remained 
quite dry, while the whole floor around was completely wet; in like manner, 
Christ first descended on or came to the Jews, represented by the fleece of 
wool; while the whole world beside was perfectly arid and dry; for Christ 
himself said, “I am not sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Then 
he came to the gentiles, through the preaching of the Apostles, and then the 
earth all round was saturated with the rain of the truths of salvation; for the 
same Lord said, “Go teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;” and the fleece alone 
remained dry, in the dryness of incredulity, even to the present day. Such is 
the interpretation of St. Augustine, to which St. Bernard adds, that Christ 
came “like rain upon the fleece;” when he came silently into his mother’s 
womb, as rain would upon the purest wool, by virtue of his heavenly power, 
and that he came “as showers falling gently upon the earth,” when, through 
the miracles of the Apostles, and through their preaching, he made the earth 
resound as it would under a torrent of rain. 

6 The first fruit of Christ’s coming will be true justification, and the most 
perfect peace with God and with all men. “In his days shall justice spring 
up,” which means, when the Savior shall have come all sin will be 
destroyed, and instead of it, “everlasting justice will be brought.” For, 
though truly just persons appeared from the beginning of the world, such as 
Abel, Henock, Noe, Abraham, and others; they were all, however, justified 
through the merits of Christ; for the Angel truly said to Joseph, “Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, for he will save his people from their sins;” and that 


was the joy the Angel announced to the shepherds when he said, “For today 
is born a Savior unto you.” “Justice,” then, will “spring up” in the hearts of 
men, through faith in Jesus Christ; and thence will follow “an abundance of 
peace,” because real justice consists in love, and the offspring of love is 
peace, that peace which the world cannot give, but true, permanent peace; 
and in such abundance as to fill the heavens and the earth; and as a sign of 
it, universal peace existed under Augustus Caesar at the time of the birth of 
Christ. That justice and peace will continue in the world “till the moon be 
taken away,” that is to say, the justice of faith and peace with the 
conscience, but not without persecution from abroad, will continue as long 
as the moon, that is, to the end of the world. 

7 The propagation of Christ’s kingdom, which is the Church spread all 
over the world, is now described; taking it as to length, from the Indian 
Ocean to the Sea of Gibraltar; and as to breadth, from the river Tanais in the 
north, to the extreme boundaries of Ethiopia on the south. Others say the 
river means the Euphrates, which is not probable, because Christ’s kingdom 
neither begins nor ends at it; but lies at both sides of it. A better 
interpretation is that which makes the river to be the Jordan, where Christ 
was called “my beloved Son,” where he was baptized, where he 
commenced his preaching, and where his kingdom had its rise; and thus, 
according to St. Augustine, the words, “from the river unto the ends of the 
earth,” are only an explanation of “from sea to sea;” as if he said, he will 
rule over the whole world, from sea to sea; for the earth is everywhere 
surrounded by the ocean; and that will come to pass, because the preaching 
will commence at the river Jordan, and will be spread throughout all 
countries, even to the ocean that surrounds it on every side. 

8 The Ethiopians are specially named, either because Ethiopia lies in the 
ends of the earth, and to which he alluded in the preceding verse, or because 
the Ethiopian eunuch was the first convert among the gentiles, or because 
the Ethiopians, looking at the darkness of their color, and the savageness of 
their manners, seemed to be the farthest removed from the worship of the 
true God. The next sentence, “And his enemies shall lick the ground,” is a 
mere explanation of the preceding, for they who fall down become as 
prostrate as if they were licking the ground; and it conveys to us the total 
subjection and prostration of Christ’s enemies; that is, of the sinners and 
infidels, converted through faith to do penance. And they who will not 


willingly fall down before Christ, and piously, and faithfully adore him, will 
be compelled, on the last day, to fall down before him, and “to lie under his 
footstool.” 

9 Having said that Christ would rule from sea to sea; that is, throughout 
the whole earth surrounded by the sea, lest it may be supposed that the 
islands were excluded, he adds, “The kings of Tharsis and the islands shall 
offer presents.” The meaning of the “kings of Tharsis” has been explained 
in Psalm 47, and the most probable opinion is, that the islands alluded to are 
those in the eastern sea, which are very large and very numerous, and from 
which a great quantity of gold and spices were, every third year, brought to 
Solomon, as we read in 3 Kings 18; and the meaning is, “the kings of 
Tharsis;” that is, of the islands in the east; “and the islands;” that is, the 
people of the islands also, shall offer precious gifts to Christ their king. To 
these kings and people he then unites “the kings of the Arabians and of 
Saba,” these being the countries from whence was had the greatest quantity 
of gold, silver, precious stones, and all sorts of spices; for, as we read in the 
passage just cited, 3 Kings 18, “The queen of Saba brought Solomon an 
immense quantity of gold, silver, precious stones, and spices.” We cannot 
avoid considering here what presents we should offer to Christ, and what 
presents are most agreeable to him; and they are the gold of love, the 
incense of prayer, and the myrrh of patience, or rather, faith united with 
prayer, hope with a longing for the things above, charity with the fruit of 
good works, which charity causes those who are inflamed by it to offer, 
without difficulty, not only the wealth of this world, and all manner of 
hardships, but even their very life to Christ their master. 

10 All this, to a certain extent, has been accomplished as regards Christ, 
and will, unquestionably, to the letter, be ultimately accomplished. It is not 
unusual in the Scriptures to speak in such general terms, though there may 
be many exceptions. Thus, we read in Genesis, “that all flesh had corrupted 
its way;” and yet, in the very same place, we find Noe called “a just and 
perfect man;” so we read in Matthew, that “Herod was troubled, and all 
Jerusalem with him;” still we know that Simeon the just man, and Anna the 
prophetess, and many other just people, so far from being troubled, were 
just as glad as the wise men who came in search of the Redeemer. In a 
similar manner, then, it is said, that all the kings of the earth will adore 
Christ, and all nations will serve him; because a great many princes and 


nations will be converted to the service and worship of Christ. If we refer 
the passage to the day of judgment, it is true to the letter; for then every 
knee will be bent to Christ. Finally, if we refer it to the actual power that 
Christ has over all princes and all nations, so that, with or without their 
knowledge, with or without their consent, he may deal as he pleases with 
them, treat them as he likes, and compel them to do his bidding, the 
prophecy will be always fulfilled in him; “For all power is given to him in 
heaven and on earth,” Mat. 28. And Apoc. 1, “He is the prince of the kings 
of the earth;” and Apoc. 19, “And he hath on his garment and on his thigh 
written king of kings, and Lord of Lords.” 

11 Kings and people will serve Christ for this reason, because, through 
him they will be delivered from the power of the devil, from the cruel 
tyranny of the prince of darkness, and will be introduced to his own most 
peaceful kingdom. The poor man named here signifies the human race, 
despoiled of all the blessings enjoyed in a state of innocence, by the devil. 
The mighty is the devil, turned from a crafty into a mighty one by our 
iniquity; for, if man had not yielded to temptation he never could have been 
subdued by the devil. By his sin, though, he became the captive of the devil, 
and the devil acquired a mastery over him. Now, man begins to acquire his 
liberty when he begins to see his own poverty, and thereby to humble 
himself, and to trust in the Lord, and not in himself. He will, therefore, 
deliver the poor man from the powerful devil; “and the needy that hath no 
helper;” whom neither man nor Angel, nor any other creature could have 
helped. 

12 He now tells us in what manner, Christ will deliver men from the 
devil, by forgiveness of their sins, and restoration of grace; for, when the 
sins are forgiven, the chain which held them captives to the devil is broken. 
Our king, therefore, “shall spare the poor and the needy;” will forgive the 
sins of those who acknowledge them, avowing their inability of discharging 
their debts, and he will, along with it, bestow grace and justice on them, and 
so “save the souls of the poor.” 

13 Man, through original sin, became a debtor to the extent of everlasting 
death. Such was the original debt, and so long as it remains unpaid, the 
devil, a remorseless creditor, exacts usury thereon, daily urging us to the 
commission of fresh sin, that being the punishment of the first sin; and, so 
long as the punishment of those sins is deferred, the interest is added to the 


principal. Thus, the longer the sinner lives, the more the debt increases. 
Christ, then, that kindest of masters, not only remits, through his grace, the 
original sin, which may be called the original debt, but he even frees from 
the usury; that is, from the actual sins added thereto, and from the iniquity 
of so severe an exactor. This was foretold by Isaias when he said, “for the 
yoke of their burden, and the rod of their shoulders, and the scepter of their 
oppressor thou hast overcome.” “And their name shall he honorable in his 
sight.” The word “and” is to be read as “because;” for the meaning is, God 
has such love for man, because the very name of the poor is honorable in 
the sight of God; and by their “name” we are to understand men created to 
God’s image. For, though man became very wretched and despicable 
through sin, still, human nature and man’s name is not vile before God, nor 
does he despise his own image. And, in truth, the Incarnation of the Son of 
God is a manifest proof how precious is human nature in his sight, a 
consideration that should move all mankind to love him, when they see 
themselves so dealt with, beyond their merits far and away. 

14 Having alluded to Christ’s death in the preceding verse, which was the 
redemption and a propitiation for our sins, he now thinks proper to allude to 
his resurrection, and his life eternal; and, therefore, he says, and “he shall 
live;” that is, after he shall have redeemed them by his death, he shall live 
again. “And to him shall be given of the gold of Arabia;” he shall be 
worshipped with most costly presents; “for him they shall always adore;” 
those that shall have been redeemed by him will adore the true God 
according to his own rite, doctrine, and institution, to the end of the world. 
“They shall bless him all the day;” constantly praise and glorify him. 

15 He now describes the fruit of the Apostle’s preaching after Christ’s 
resurrection and ascension. The word “firmament,” however, requires some 
notice previous to an explanation of the text. It means such a supply of 
com, oil, and other necessaries as may supply a family; but here it is to be 
understood in a spiritual sense, and means an abundance of spiritual graces, 
as may be inferred from the words, “and they of the city shall flourish like 
the grass of the earth,’ where the metaphor contained in the preceding 
words is explained. The meaning of the passage, then, obscure enough as it 
is, seems to be, “There shall be a firmament on the earth;” an abundance of 
spiritual food, the word of God; “on the tops of the mountains;” in places 
naturally barren; for it is in the valleys, and not on the tops of mountains, 


that corn usually abounds. “The fruit thereof shall be exalted;” the fruit of 
such corn, when sown, shall increase and multiply “above Libanus.” The 
fruit of this seed so committed to the earth will rise higher than the cedars 
of Libanus, the tallest in the world; “and they of the city shall flourish like 
the grass of the earth,” and such fruit will not consist in mere ears of corn, 
but in the crowd of believers; for, out of the city of God, Jerusalem, of 
which Isaias, chap. 2, says, “From Sion will go forth a law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem;” and the believers will flourish, and be multiplied 
in such numbers as to resemble the growth of the grass on the land. And 
that such was the case St. Luke tells us, Acts 6, where he says, “And the 
word of God increased, and the number of believers was greatly 
multiplied.” 

16 The prophet concludes the Psalm with prayer and praise of the future 
Messias. “Let his name be blessed forevermore.” Let Christ’s name be 
blessed by all, everywhere and at all times. “His name continueth before the 
sun;” will continue as long as the sun exists. His persecutors may endeavor 
to extinguish that name, but they never will succeed. “And in him shall all 
the tribes of the earth be blessed;” words taken from Genesis 22. “And in 
thy seed shall the nations of the earth be blessed;” and explained by the 
Apostle, in Gal. 3, “He saith not And to his seeds, as of many, but as of one, 
And to thy seed, who is Christ;” all nations, then, will be blessed by Christ, 
who is God; that is to say, nobody will be blessed but through Christ, and in 
him will be blessed as many as shall have been regenerated, and persevered 
in him. To them will be said on the judgment day, “Come, you blessed of 
my Father, possess the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the 
world,” That benediction, then, is justification and adoption of children, 
through Christ. And, as all the tribes of the earth shall be blessed in him, so, 
on the other hand, “all nations shall magnify him;” will praise and glorify 
him. 

17 Such is the praise in which all nations will magnify him, for they will 
acknowledge and proclaim that the wonders Christ did in justifying the 
wicked, rescuing them from the power of darkness, and transferring them to 
his own kingdom could have been done but by him alone. 

18 “And blessed be the name of his majesty forever: and the whole earth 
shall be filled with his majesty. So be it. So be it.” The prophet ultimately 
wishes, that the name of the Divine Majesty may be blessed to all eternity 


by all, not only in heaven, where he is constantly blessed by the Angels, but 
also on earth, so that all the earth may be filled with the glory of the Lord; 
and that all men may acknowledge and praise the Lord; and he concludes 
with great affection, by repeating: So be it. So be it. 


PSALM 72 


THE TEMPTATION OF THE WEAK, UPON 
SEEING THE PROSPERITY OF THE WICKED, IS 
OVERCOME BY THE CONSIDERATION OF THE 
JUSTICE OF GOD, WHO WILL QUICKLY 
RENDER TO EVERY ONE ACCORDING TO HIS 
WORKS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Jeremias did the same, for in chap. 12 he first says, “Thou indeed, O 
Lord, art just, if I plead with thee;” and having laid so much down as a 
foundation, he adds, “But yet I will speak what is just to thee. Why doth the 
way of the wicked prosper? Why is it well with all them that transgress?” In 
like manner, David first affirms here that God is good, and therefore just, 
but that it is only those who are endowed with sound judgment that see his 
goodness, while the wicked look upon him as perverse. He says then, not by 
way of interrogation, but of affirmation, “How good is God to Israel, to 
them that are of a right heart;” that is to say, God is exceedingly good to the 
Israelites, to those that are of a right heart. Thus God, who in himself is 
always good, upright, and just, is so in the opinion of Israel; still not of all 
Israel, but of those in Israel who have a pure heart, unclouded by passion, 
so that they can form a correct judgment; or, perhaps, “are of a right heart” 
means those whose heart is conformable to God’s righteousness, for those 
who have a crooked heart look upon everything straight as crooked. 

2 He now begins to explain the temptations to which the weak are 
subject, speaking in their person, as we observed already. He says, the pious 
faithful, who have a pure and upright heart, have no doubt in God’s justice 


and goodness, in any position he may place them; but I am not so, for with 
a heart by no means pure and upright, I nearly fell into doubting God’s 
justice. Such doubt he expresses figuratively by the movement of the hands 
and feet. When the feet begin to grow weak, and when one slips in walking, 
it is a sign of infirmity and weakness; and so with him who is tormented 
with doubts about the truth, he, too begins to totter, and, as it were, fall from 
the faith. “But my feet were almost moved.” I began to totter, though I did 
not fall entirely. “My steps had well nigh slipt.” I began to trip in my 
walking without coming to the ground, giving us to understand that he all 
but fell into doubt of God’s justice and providence. 

3 He tells us now whence those temptations proceeded, and says it arose 
from seeing the wicked, who should have been punished by God, enjoying 
the most profound peace, and many other blessings. 

4 He goes on recounting the various blessings of the wicked. They enjoy 
all manner of peace and prosperity, because such is their health that they 
never think of death, they fancy that they are to live forever; and though 
they may now and then be struck by sickness, it is one of no great duration, 
but quickly passes away. “There is no regard to their death.” They never 
think of death themselves, nor do others think of it, when they see them 
always so robust, so happy, so healthy. “Nor is there strength in their 
stripes.” When they do suffer any stripes of tribulation, there is no strength 
in such stripes, for they quickly disappear, leaving the wicked at once just 
as happy as ever. 

5 To add to the happiness enjoyed by the wicked, in exemption from 
disease and bodily afflictions, they enjoy beside an abundance of all manner 
of things, so that they have not to contend with want, fatigue, litigation, 
griefs, and other troubles, the lot of man in general, “who eat their bread in 
the sweat of their brow,” and are oppressed by the stronger. But St. Bernard 
justly observes that the case will be otherwise with them in hell; for, the 
saying of the Apostle “All who wish to live piously in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution,” 2 Tim. 3; and, “For whom the Lord loveth he 
chastiseth; and he scourgeth every son whom he receiveth,” Heb. 12. 

6 The prophet now tells us the fruit produced in the wicked by prosperity 
—pride, and a mass of iniquity. For they spend their superfluities in 
gratifiyng their lust and oppressing the poor; while, on the contrary, very 
pious people are full of fear, and tremble in the days of their prosperity; 


they are afraid of prosperity, for fear it may be their reward, instead of the 
eternal reward they so ardently long for. “Pride hath held them;” instead of 
their holding pride, it holds them as if with a chain. “For he that committeth 
sin is the slave of sin.” “They are covered with their iniquity and their 
wickedness;” implying that the wicked, in their prosperity, commit sin, not 
only in private, that is, in their heart, as do the poor and wretched sinners 
who, in thought, are guilty of theft, adultery, vanity, which they commit not, 
not from want of will, but from want of means; (and thus, their sins are all 
interior;) but the wicked alluded to in this verse, who have the wealth of this 
world at their command, are so steeped in iniquity that they sin not only in 
thought and desire, but they use their eyes, hands, tongue, feet, and all the 
members of the body, to transgress in word and deed. 

7 He now shows that their iniquity arose from the bad use of the 
temporalities so abundantly bestowed on them by God. They did not share 
them with the poor, as they should have done; they kept all to themselves, 
and, becoming fat in consequence, they oppressed the poor like so many 
untamed horses or bulls. St. Augustine appositely remarks, that the poor 
become wicked from leanness, the rich from fat. Ask the poor why they 
steal, and they will tell you want drove them to it; ask the rich why they 
unjustly seize another’s land, and they will answer, if they will condescend 
to give an explanation at all, that they have land adjoining, which absolutely 
requires the addition of that of their neighbor. Thus, Achab took away 
Naboth’s vineyard, not because he wanted it, but because it bounded his 
palace. And that the wealth of this world, when not shared with our needy 
neighbors, is the cause of much wickedness, we read in Ezechiel 16, where 
he says, “Behold, this was the iniquity of Sodom;” that is, the iniquity that 
brought fire from heaven on it, “Pride, fullness of bread, and abundance, 
and the idleness of her and of her daughters: and they did not put forth their 
hand to the needy and to the poor. And they were lifted up, and committed 
abominations before me, and I took them away, as thou hast seen.” “They 
have passed into the affection of the heart.” A difficult passage, and 
variously explained. My opinion is, that “passing into the affection of the 
heart” means to be so transformed and possessed by carnal desires that the 
whole man becomes animal; as St. Paul says, when “God gave them up to 
the desires of their heart;” and in the end of the same chapter where he says, 
“For this cause God delivered them up to shameful affections,” Rom. 1; for 


the thoughts and the affections are most united, and taken for the same. 
Man desires nothing but what he thinks on and what he knows. Thus, the 
adulterer, who places all his affections on a woman, and prefers her even to 
eternal happiness, is not actuated by the fact of her being the fairest and 
most beautiful person in existence, but because he thinks she is, and paints 
her to himself as such; thus, the sinners, in the abundance of the goods of 
this life, “passed into the affection,” and thoughts, and pictures of their own 
heart, because they have devoted themselves entirely to the creations and 
the concupiscences of their hearts. 

8 He goes on to show the perversity of the wicked, who enjoyed so much 
prosperity, says they entertained blasphemous thoughts against God and 
man, were not afraid to proclaim it publicly, and derided God’s majesty and 
his servants; and those who “were on high,” were most forward in doing so; 
that is, those who were in the highest positions among them. 

9 Such was the wickedness of the impious that they were not afraid to 
blaspheme, to open their mouth against heaven, fearing neither God nor 
Angels; and their tongue hath passed through the earth, detracting, deriding 
God’s servants, as if their “hope were vain.” 

10-11 The prophet again speaks in the person of those weak in faith, to 
explain the temptations that assail them, in consequence of the happiness 
enjoyed by sinners “Therefore will my people return here.” In consequence 
of the crimes and the prosperity of the wicked, my people, a faithful and 
God fearing people, “will return here,” to reflect and consider on those 
matters. “And full days shall be found in them;” which means, they will 
find that the wicked are truly happy, and they even enjoy the longest life, so 
that their days are full when they come to old age. “And they said: How 
doth God know? and is there knowledge in the Most High?” Those 
wavering in the faith said, how can God know and permit such things? has 
God on high any knowledge? or, which is he ignorant of, or does not reflect 
on such things? 

12-14 He assigns his reason for doubting in God’s knowledge of what 
happens on earth, and still speaks in the person of one of the infirm, but 
with a view to the easier relief of them. “Behold, these are sinners; and yet, 
abounding in the world, they have obtained riches.” The reason for my 
doubts in God’s providence were, that sinners, who deserved to be afflicted, 
have all the good things of the world and abound in riches. “And I said,” 


turning the thing in my mind, “then have I in vain justified my heart;” in 
vain have I kept my heart free from sin, and in vain have I “washed my 
hands among the innocent;” leading a life of innocence in vain, I say, for 
God favors the sinner, and not the just; nay, more, he afflicts them; for I, 
always desirous of justice, “have been scourged all the day;” have been 
always in trouble; “and my chastisement hath been in the mornings;” begins 
at dawn of day, and never stays or allows me a moment’s rest. 

15 He now begins to administer medicine, as it were, to the infirm. 
Hitherto he entered into their complaints, and their cause of being 
scandalized by reason of the prosperity of the sinner, and the adversity of 
the just; and now, as if in a spirit of compunction and penitence, he says, “If 
I said” to myself, “I will speak thus;” I will go to show how unjust is the 
prosperity of the wicked, and I will charge God with it. “Behold, I should 
condemn the generation of thy children;” by that very fact I should 
condemn and reprobate all thy children, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and 
the rest of thy servants; for all those acknowledged that God directed all the 
affairs of men, and by a just judgment permitted the wicked sometimes to 
prosper, and the just to be afflicted. Or the meaning may be, I have 
condemned all the children of God as so many fools, who idly seek to lead 
a righteous life. Or another interpretation, I have condemned the generation 
of thy children, because I looked upon them all as abandoned by God, 
which was most false and worthy of censure. And this is the first reason the 
prophet assigns, to persuade the infirm to have no doubt in God’s 
providence, that they may not be setting themselves up against all the 
children of God, the saints, prophets, and patriarchs; nor imagine that they 
were either foolish or deserted by God. 

16-17 To the first reason he now adds a second, taken from the difficulty 
of the question, which should make people be slow in condemning things 
they do not understand. “I studied that I might know this thing.” I thought 
within myself that by investigation I might come at the bottom of this 
matter; but “it is a labor in my sight;” a great difficulty presented itself, 
“until I go into the sanctuary of God;” and through prayer obtain light from 
him, and by that light “understand concerning their last ends;” get a view of 
the last end of those wicked people; for then, only, will it clearly appear that 
they had by no means all the happiness they appeared to have. 


18 The prophet now shows that the last end of the wicked proves they 
could not have been happy in this world, and that God is a just judge. The 
very snares and artifices those wicked people employed to injure their 
neighbors, and get possession of their substance, have been, through your 
divine providence, O Lord, turned back upon themselves with a vengeance; 
for, though they may have got hold of their neighbor’s money by such 
schemes, they lost eternal life to them. “When they were lifted up, thou hast 
cast them down;” when they rose to the enjoyment of honors and dignities, 
they were the cause of their being, through your just judgment, hurled down 
the precipice of everlasting death. 

19 He now explains what he had just rather obscurely expressed; and, in 
astonishment at the rapid destruction of the wicked, whose happiness had 
only begun when it ended; had only just shot forth, when it died away; he 
exclaims, “How are they brought to desolation!” They who had such an 
abundance of all things, are become like a desolate city, where nothing but 
ruins are to be seen; “they have ceased to be,” though they thought they 
were to live forever. 

20 He most happily compares the prosperity of the wicked to a dream. 
Dreams are merely the appearance, not the reality. The dreamer who 
fancied himself in possession of a large sum of money finds, on his waking, 
that he was deluded by an empty phantom; so with the wicked in this world, 
who abound in its riches, they think themselves happy, but when the night 
of this world shall have passed away, then they will understand that they 
were not truly happy, and then “their image,” their imaginary happiness, 
“shall be brought to nothing;” for that imaginary and momentary happiness, 
derived from gold and silver, servants and horses, palaces and gardens, 
honors and dignities, feasting and luxury, has no room in heaven, for all 
these things will perish, and leave their wretched votaries most unhappy. 
Justly, then, does the Apostle admonish us, “That they who have the good 
things of this world should be as if they had them not, that they should not 
glory nor confide in them, for the fashion of this world passeth away.” “As 
the dream of them that awake,” which vanishes on awaking, “so in thy city, 
O Lord,” which will be made visible and manifest on the last day, “thou 
shalt bring their image to nothing;” prove all their happiness to have been 
baseless and imaginary; for then will appear in what true happiness 
consists. Justly, says St. Augustine, will God in his heavenly kingdom 


reduce to nothing the image of those wicked beings, who on earth sought to 
reduce his image to nothing. 

21-24 He now explains how he got at the solution of the question, and 
made great proficiency with God. The causative particle, “for,” does not 
refer to the preceding, it refers to the 24th verse. “For my heart hath been 
inflamed” towards God, “and my reins have been changed,” my carnal 
affections changed into spiritual ones. “And I am brought to nothing, and I 
knew not.” I have been humbled, and confessed my ignorance; nay, more, 
like a fool, “I am become as a beast before thee,” determined to obey 
without a single murmur, and like a beast to submit to any burden, however 
grievous. “And I am always with thee;” from your faith and charity I will 
never depart, and for all these my virtues, gifts, of yours, “thou hast held me 
by my right hand,” for fear those grievous temptations may cause me to 
stray from you; “and by thy will,” in the spirit of your great kindness, “thou 
hast conducted me” in the right path; “and with glory hast thou received 
me” into your city, in hope here, and in reality hereafter. 

25Having said, “With glory thou hast received me,” he now, with his 
mind’s eye fixed on that glory, is so wrapt in spirit as to despise all created 
things. “For what have I in heaven?” what is there beautiful? what is there 
precious? that I could desire in heaven; “and besides thee what do I desire 
on earth?” what is there beautiful or precious that I could ask or desire upon 
earth? Nothing, positively nothing, I find nothing created to satisfy me, 
nothing with which my heart can rest perfectly content, either in heaven or 
on earth 

26 He assigns a reason for desiring nothing but God, because, wherever 
he may place his heart or his flesh, they will rot and moulder, if not placed 
on God. “My flesh and heart have fainted away.” They have become 
corrupted and rotten whenever I allowed them to rest on created things. 
“The God of my heart, and the God that is my portion forever.” The 
Hebrew makes it “the rock of my heart;” as much as to say, God alone is the 
rock on which my heart can securely rest, so that it can neither sink nor fall; 
he is the center of all my desires, he is my portion, my lot, my inheritance, 
the only thing I can hold for all eternity; let others have other portions, be 
they gold or silver, be they carnal desires or stately palaces, be they empires 
or kingdoms; God will suffice for me both for this world and for the next. 


27 He made a good choice in standing on God as his rock, because all 
who are separated by sin from him will perish altogether; just as the body 
perishes when the spirit leaves it, or as a house tumbles when the 
foundation is taken from it. “Thou hast destroyed all them that are disloyal 
to thee;” not only will those who estrange themselves from God perish, for 
want of that grace that is the life of the soul, but, with that, God having 
espoused those souls to himself, and being essentially a jealous God, he, 
therefore, most grievously punishes with eternal death those who are 
unfaithful to a spouse of such power and goodness. 

28 He concludes the Psalm by saying, “It is good for me to adhere to my 
God.” Let others judge as to what may be good for themselves, for me it 
certainly is good, useful, and honorable to stick close to my God; and, as I 
cannot embrace him, or lay hold of him in this life, it is good also, now “to 
put my hope in him,” to stick to him through hope, and, meantime, to 
rejoice in the hope of perfect adhesion to him. “That I may declare all thy 
praises in the gates of Sion.” That, having been freed from all earthly 
desires by such perfect adhesion to God, I may be totally taken up in 
praising him, and that, “in the gates of the daughter of Sion,” before the 
multitude of the faithful, I may teach the many how idle, nay, even hurtful it 
is to cling to the things of this world, and how good it is “to adhere” to God, 
and to put their hopes in the Lord their God. 


PSALM 73 


A PRAYER OF THE CHURCH UNDER 
GRIEVOUS PERSECUTIONS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The holy prophet, speaking in the person of the Jewish people, deplores 
that universal calamity that was inflicted on them by the gentiles, under 
king Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes. “O God, why hast thou cast us 
off,” us thy people, “to the end?” as if you were never more to care for or to 
regard us; “why is thy wrath enkindled,” is thy anger excited, “against the 
sheep of thy pasture?” against that people you were wont to protect with as 
much care as a shepherd does his flock. The words, “thou hast cast us off 
unto the end,” do not imply that God, in reality, by a fixed decree, cast off 
his people forever; but that the people thought he had done so, and were 
fearful for the consequence; and, therefore, in a pitiable voice, exclaimed, 
“Why have you cast us off forever?” that is, you deal with us as if you had 
cast us off; for, when he says in a subsequent verse of this same Psalm, “and 
forget not the souls of thy poor,” he shows that he was not at all so sure of 
their having been cast off. 

2 They now pray to God not “to cast them off,” inasmuch as they are the 
people he formerly brought out of Egypt, formed them into a peculiar 
congregation, by giving them magistrates, laws, and rites, and, therefore, 
that it would seem incongruous that he who had so formed and established 
them should now desert them. “Remember thy congregation,” the people 
you congregated, “which thou hast possessed from the beginning;” who 
acknowledged no king or lord before you; you were the first to possess it as 
its Lord and Master. “The scepter of thy inheritance which thou hast 
redeemed, mount Sion, in which thou forever dwells.” Another argument to 
prove it was not right that God should cast them off; because he not only 


first called them as his congregation together, and possessed these; but he 
also raised them into a kingdom, turned the Chananeans out of the land of 
promise for them, and gave the land to them as being his people. “The 
scepter of thy inheritance which thou hast redeemed.” The scepter of the 
kingdom of the land of promise, which you have acquired by right of war, 
having ejected the unlawful possessors of it from the land you promised to 
Abraham and his descendants, the children of Israel. He calls it “the scepter 
of his inheritance,” because God took that scepter, that kingdom of the land 
of promise as his own, for his inheritance, as it were, to indicate they were 
his own peculiar people. “Mount Sion, in which thou hast dwelt;” Sion 
being the capital of the kingdom you have thus chosen. 

3 For the reasons aforesaid, God’s people now pray that he may turn his 
hand against their enemies, and so confound their pride forever, that they 
would never again dare to rise up against God’s servants. The extravagance 
of Antiochus’s pride appears from Mac. 1, where we read, “He proudly 
entered into the sanctuary;” and in a few verses after, “that he spoke with 
great pride.” “See what things the enemy hath done wickedly in the 
sanctuary.” Assigning a reason for the justice of God’s punishing the pride 
of the enemy, because he had offered grievous injuries to the sanctuary of 
God, which is most applicable to king Antiochus, who, as we read in 
Machabees, “despoiled and profaned the sanctuary.” 

4 Antiochus, to whom only this passage can apply, hated the Jews and 
their God, and the ceremonies of the law, and did everything in his power to 
induce the Jews to worship idols; and, therefore, to him and his soldiers 
properly applies the expression, “that they made their boasts,” and that like 
so many barbarians, for such is the force of the word in Hebrew; “they that 
hate thee,” who hated your sacred rites and the ceremonies of your law; “in 
the midst of thy solemnity,” who, while public worship was going on in 
your sanctuary, entered, profaned, and despoiled it, and in triumph carried 
off the spoils, like so many conquerors after seizing their booty. “They have 
set up their ensigns for signs.” They erected their own banners in the most 
conspicuous parts of the city, to show they had conquered and taken it. 

5-6 The words, “and they knew it not,’ should be read as if in a 
parenthesis; that is, while they were so profaning the sanctuary, they knew 
not what wrath they were stirring up for themselves. The words, “both in 
going out, and on the highest top,” refer to the 4th verse, showing that their 


ensigns were most conspicuous, on the highest towers and the most public 
passages. “As with axes in a wood of trees.” He goes on to recount the 
injuries offered to the city by its enemies. They tumbled its gates, as if they 
were cutting down so many trees with axes, and that “at once” they were all 
ready, willing, and egged each other on to the work. “With axe and hatchet 
they have brought it down;” the very thing we read of king Antiochus, who 
leveled the gates and walls of the city. 

7 This seems to be the only passage forbidding the application of this 
Psalm to the persecution of Antiochus, which, however, in my opinion, can 
be explained in accordance with it; for, though the entire temple was burnt 
and razed down by Nabuchodonosor and by Titus, and was not burnt by 
Antiochus; still the gates of the temple were burned by him, so we read in 1 
Mac 4, “And they saw the sanctuary desolate, and the altar profaned, and 
the gates burned, and shrubs growing up in the courts, as in a forest or on 
the mountains, and the chambers adjoining to the temple thrown down;” 
and immediately after, in speaking of the renewal of the temple, he says, 
“and they renewed the gates and the chambers, and hanged doors upon 
them.” The expression, then, “They have set fire to thy sanctuary,” may be 
understood of a part of it, and not of the entire, which seems likely too, 
from the following; for, if they had burned the whole of the sanctuary, 
David could not say, as he does say, in the same verse, “they have defiled 
the name of thy dwelling place on earth;” for, what had been burned could 
not be defiled. They burned the gates, then, and they defiled the temple and 
the tabernacle, by placing therein the idol of abomination, and sacrificing to 
it, as we read in Machabees. 

8 This seems to apply to the pagans, who, in the time of Antiochus, 
endeavored with all their might to extinguish the religion of the true God, as 
appears from Machabees. “They said in their heart:” the whole nation of the 
gentiles subject to Antiochus came to a resolution, saying, “Let us abolish 
all the festival days of God from the land;” that is, let us contaminate the 
sanctuary, fill every place with idols, remove all signs of religion, and thus 
we will abolish; that is, we will put an end to, and stop all the festivals of 
God in the land of Israel. 

9 He gives us now the expressions of a faithful, though desponding 
people, under such afflictions, These are most applicable to the days of 


Antiochus, when the old miracles and the voice of the prophets were so lost 
that God would seem to have deserted his people entirely. 

10 God’s people go on to implore God’s clemency, that, mindful of them, 
he may tur his anger on his enemies, who reproached him with infirmity, 
as if he were not able to save his people. He seems to have Nicanor in view, 
“who mocked and despised God’s people;” and also king Antiochus and 
king Demetrius, and their generals, who were so hostile to God and his 
people, as may be seen in the first book of Machabees. 

11 The people having prayed to God to turn his anger against his 
enemies, they now pray to him to embrace his people, as he was wont to do, 
and not to exclude his children from the bosom of their Father. Why do you 
keep your hands to yourself; keep them in your bosom, instead of extending 
them to embrace your children. 

12 The general explanation of this and the five following verses is the 
literal one, in which the power of God is explained, both in the case of the 
children of Israel, who were delivered, as well as the creation of the world; 
in order to show that he can, if he will, now free the children of Israel from 
the present calamity. “But God is our king, before ages he hath wrought 
salvation;” namely, of the Jews, “in the midst of the earth,” in the land of 
promise, to which he introduced them, after delivering them from Pharao. 
“In the midst of the earth;” some interpret this to mean, publicly, openly, 
which I would not condemn. It is true, however, to say, Palestine was “in 
the midst of the earth;” it was in the midst of the habitable world, then 
known, being quite contiguous to Europe, Asia, and Africa; and it was for 
such reason our Savior selected it for the spread of his Gospel, as being the 
most central place from whence it may be promulgated. 

13 He now explains how God accomplished the salvation of the Jews. 
“Thou by thy strength didst make the sea firm.” By your power you made 
the Red Sea stand up like a wall, to afford a dry passage through to the 
children of Israel; and by the same power you brought the same waters back 
in a heap on the heads of the Egyptains, who, like so many dragons, 
pursued the children of Israel. 

14 Nearly all commentators say that Pharao is alluded to in this verse; for 
the Hebrew for dragon in this verse, is not the same as for it as in the 
preceding verse; here it implies a great chief, or prince of dragons. Thou 
hast given him to be meat for the people of the Ethiopians. Some say that 


upon Pharao’s being drowned, his kingdom was plundered by the 
Ethiopians. Some say that the bodies of Pharao and his army were cast 
ashore on the coast of the Arabs, who are also called Ethiopians, and 
stripped by them; while others say that the crows, who, from their color 
may be called Ethiopians, fed on the carcasses of the drowned Egyptians; 
but it matters not which, when it is clear that signal punishment was 
inflicted on Pharao. 

15 He now describes God’s power, who, shortly after made a stream of 
water to gush from the rock, widened a rivulet to the breadth of a river, and 
then, dried up the Jordan to pass the people over to the land of promise. 
“Thou hast broken up the fountains;” you broke the rocks and made 
fountains and torrents of pure water to issue from them. “Thou hast dried up 
the Ethan rivers;” the river Jordan, a very large river, as the word “Ethan” 
signifies. 

16 He now passes to the power displayed by God in creation, and as 
creation comprises two principal divisions, the heavens and the earth, 
according to Genesis; “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” He speaks here of the two only, saying, “Thine is the day, and thine 
is the night;” and he assigns a reason for calling them his, when he says, 
“thou hast made the moon and the sun,” the one to light the night, the other 
the day. 

17 He touched upon the creation of heaven by speaking of the light and 
of the sun; and now he alludes to the creation of the earth, by saying, “Thou 
hast made all the borders of the earth;” you have created the whole earth, 
even to its remotest bounds, from east to west, from north to south. “The 
summer and the spring were formed by thee;” you established the changes 
in the seasons by virtue of which the earth now conceives, and then brings 
forth her fruit; and no sooner does she yield her fruit, than, by such changes 
in the seasons, she is prepared for another yield. 

18 Having dilated on God’s power, he now returns to prayer, asking of 
God to remember how his enemy blasphemed him, as if he were impotent 
and infirm. This, and the following verses, seem to allude to the pride of 
Antiochus, of which Machabees says, that “He spoke with great pride;” and 
in 2 Mac. 5, having said that Antiochus “took in his wicked hands the holy 
vessels, and unworthily handled and profaned them;” he afterwards adds, 
“So when Antiochus had taken away out of the temple a thousand and eight 


hundred talents, he went back in all haste to Antioch, thinking through 
pride, that he might make the land now navigable, and the sea passable on 
foot; such was the haughtiness of his mind.” The Psalmist, therefore, says, 
“Remember this;” remember, O Lord, what I am about to say, “the enemy 
hath reproached the Lord;” has reproached him with impotence to save his 
people; “and a foolish people hath provoked thy name,” by blaspheming it. 

19 This verse should decide on Antiochus being the one the Psalmist had 
in view. It was in the persecution of Antiochus that such prayer was most 
appropriate; because he never succeeded in entirely annihilating them as did 
Nabuchodonosor, Titus, and Vespasian. “Deliver not up to beasts,” to cruel 
men as ferocious as beasts, “the souls that confess to thee;” who worship 
thee and chant thy praises; “and forget not, to the end, the souls of thy 
poor;” forget not to defend and deliver the souls of your poor, who daily 
beg at the gate of your mercy. 

20 He brings forward two other arguments to appease God; one from the 
covenant entered into with the fathers; the other drawn from the iniquity of 
their adversaries, who, though of the vilest of the vile, had unjustly gotten 
possession of their mansions. “Have regard to thy covenant.” If you will not 
regard us, regard, at least, thy covenant or testament which you made with 
our fathers, that you would be a God to us, and that you would protect and 
defend us in the land you gave us; “for they that are the obscure of the 
earth,” an obscure, wretched set of barbarians, “have been filled with 
dwellings of iniquity”; have an abundance of the houses and palaces they 
have most iniquitously deprived us of. 

21 He follows up his prayer, and begs that a prostrate people may not be 
obliged to retire in confusion at not having their prayer attended to. “Let not 
the humble be turned away with confusion” at his prayer being rejected; 
“the poor and the needy shall praise thy name;” that is, those despised by 
the rich and the proud. 

22 He now assigns a fresh reason, because the people’s cause is God’s 
cause, for the reproaches heaped upon them actually fall on God himself. 
“Arise, O God, judge thy own cause,” defend it; the Hebrew has, plead your 
own cause; “remember thy reproaches” that are daily heaped upon you by 
your enemies: this proud ignorant people. 

23 He concludes by asking God not to forget punishing his enemies, 
because they do not forget to punish him. Do not let the blasphemies of 


your enemies go unpunished, for “the pride of them that hate thee, 
ascendeth continually,” the proud voices of your enemies will never cease, 
but daily ascend from their tongues, like sparks from the furnace of their 
malignant hearts. 


PSALM 74 


WHERE IS A JUST JUDGMENT TO COME: 
THEREFORE LET THE WICKED TAKE CARE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 The elect of God, who, from the superior knowledge of God enjoyed 
by them, say it is their duty to pray to, to praise; and to announce God to 
others, speak here, saying, “We will praise thee, O God, we will call upon 
thy name;” we will not only praise thee in this life, but we will invoke thy 
name, for pure praise does not belong to this life, but to the next. “We will 
relate thy wondrous works.” We will not only praise you in our heart, and 
pray to you, but we will also announce your wonderful works to all beside, 
that they too may learn to fear and to love you. “When I shall take a time, I 
will judge justices.” These words come from the supreme judge, in 
approbation of the preceding, promising the just their reward in due season, 
as well as condign punishment to the wicked, who neither confess to nor 
invoke him. “When I shall take a time,” the time of judgment determined 
from all eternity; then, “I will judge justices;” judge with the greatest 
candor and justice. That not only the day, but even the hour of judgment has 
been definitively laid down, is taught by the Apostle, Acts 17, where he 
says, “Because he hath appointed a day wherein he will judge the world in 
equity by the man who he hath appointed, giving faith to all by raising him 
up from the dead;” and St. John teaches, in the Apocalypse, “Fear the Lord, 
and give him honor, because the hour of his judgment is come.” Great 
thanks, says St. Augustine, should be given to God, who does not 
pronounce judgment immediately after the commission of the sin, but waits 
for mortals to do penance, never ceasing, in many and various ways, in the 
meantime to invite and exhort them until the appointed day and hour arrive. 


3 The just speak again, saying, If you judge justly, O Lord, who can stand 
it? for, “the earth is melted;” gone to the bad, corrupted, become dissipated 
by the vices of its inhabitants; “and all that dwell therein” have also gone to 
the bad, there is no one, not even one, there to do good. The Lord answers, 
“T have established the pillars thereof.” It is not gone entirely, for I have 
established the pillars of it, perfect souls, who are allowed to exist; for God 
always had perfect and faithful servants, though it is said in Genesis that, 
“the earth was corrupt through the iniquities of its inhabitants;” yet in the 
very same chapter it is stated that “Noe was a just and perfect man.” 

4 The prophet now, in the person of one of the just, admonishes the 
wicked to cease from their iniquity, while a hope of salvation remains; and 
that judgment is only deferred to give them an opportunity of doing 
penance. “And to the sinners, lift not up the horn;” that is, I said to the 
sinners, do not glory in your iniquity, do not proudly defend your sins. The 
horn is an emblem of pride, and they who not only commit sin, but even 
glory in their crimes, and seek to be praised for them, are the farthest from 
salvation. “Lift not up the horn;” do not allow yourselves to be so deeply 
immersed in sin as to despise and to blaspheme the Almighty. 

5-6 He assigns a reason why we should not “speak iniquity against God,” 
because there will be no escaping his judgment; for he will not judge from 
the east, so that one may fly to the west; nor from the west, so that one may 
conceal himself in the east; nor from the desert mountains, where one may 
hide himself among the trees, or shelter himself in the valleys. 

7-8 And he hath poured it out from this to that; but the dregs thereof are 
not emptied; all the sinners of the earth shall drink. “For God is the judge,” 
who is everywhere, and, therefore, there is no escaping him; “one he putteth 
down,” the proud man; “and another he lifteth up,” the humble man. “For in 
the hand of the Lord there is a cup of strong wine;” for God has the attribute 
of retributive justice, by virtue of which, while he punishes the haughty 
sinner, he, at the same time, raises up and consoles the just, after freeing 
them from the persecution of the wicked. Retributive justice is called a cup 
of strong wine in various parts of the Scripture, as Isaias 51, Jeremias 25, 
Lamentations 4, Ezechiel 23, Apocalypse 14, and in various other places. 
The metaphor is derived from the fact of man being so weakened by an 
excess of strong wine that he neither knows how, nor is he able, to help 
himself. The drunken man loses all power of judgment, totters, falls, is 


buried in sleep. He that is punished by his fellow man, generally speaking, 
has some remedy, either by seeking to regain the favor of the person who so 
punishes him, or by flying from him, or by resisting him; but he that is 
punished by God has no remedy, but, like a drunken man, suddenly falls 
down insensible under God’s judgments. He adds, “full of mixture;” that is, 
the cup of strong wine prepared by the Lord will not be simply a cup of 
strong wine, but various strong wines will be mixed up in it, to make it 
stronger again, thereby giving us to understand the severity and strength of 
God’s judgments, and the variety of punishments it has at command; as we 
read in Psalm 10, “fire and sulphur, and the spirit of storms is the portion of 
their cup.” “And he hath poured it out from this to that;” God has already 
poured out the cup of his anger on many, pouring it on this nation now, on 
another at another time; going from the Sodomites to the Chaldeans, from 
them to the Egyptians, and to other nations; “but the dregs thereof are not 
emptied;” the heaviest portion of his retributive justice has not been yet 
applied, it is reserved for the day of judgment, and then “all the sinners of 
the earth shall drink.” For then there will no longer be any room for mercy; 
but all who shall be found among the sinners on that day shall be compelled 
to drink the dregs of the cup of the anger of the Lord. 

9 The prophet now speaks, after having described God’s judgment, and 
the punishment of the wicked, and promises that he will publish God’s 
praise forever. They may drink of the cup of the anger of God; but I, 
delivered through his grace, “will declare forever,” how? “I will sing to the 
God of Jacob;” what I will declare forever will be a hymn of praise and 
thanks to the God of Jacob, which I will sing forever. 

10 God speaks here, and says, “I will break all the horns of sinners;” all 
their pride, all their glory, all their power; “but the horns of the just shall be 
exalted.” I will cause the power and the glory of every just man, and 
especially of Christ, who was so eminently just as to justify many, to be 
exalted, as it is said in Isaias 53, “My just servant shall justify many.” St. 
Jerome observes that this Psalm was composed in the form of a dialogue. 


PSALM 75 


GOD IS KNOWN IN HIS CHURCH: AND 
EXERTS HIS POWER IN PROTECTING IT. IT 
ALLUDES TO THE SLAUGHTER OF THE 
ASSYRIANS, IN THE DAYS OF KING EZECHIAS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The carnal Jews are very proud of this expression, but without any reason. 
God certainly was known in Judea when it had the prophets, and the people 
obedient to them; and God’s name was great in Israel when the people were 
circumcised, not only in the flesh, but in their hearts; but once they denied 
God the Son, foretold by all the prophets, and ceased to be his people; God 
is no longer known in Judea, nor is his name great in Israel, according to the 
flesh. But, as this Psalm has “to the end” in its title, and, therefore, has 
reference to Christ, who is the end of the law, and will be praised to the end 
of the world, it is now true to say, and will be forever true to say, “God is 
known in Judea, great is his name in Israel.” By Judea, however, we are to 
understand the Church, in which are to be found the true children of Juda, 
circumcised in the heart, and not in the flesh; of whom the Apostle, Romans 
2, says, “For it is not he is a Jew that is so outwardly, nor is that 
circumcision that is outward in the flesh; the circumcision is that of the 
heart in the spirit, not in the letter;” and in chap. 9, “For all are not Israelites 
that are of Israel.” God, then, is known in the Church of Christ, and great is 
his name among the people of Christ; for greater wisdom is to be found in 
children instructed in the shortest catechism, than was formerly to be found 
among the pagan philosophers, or the Jewish rabbis. God, however, is 
principally known to those perfect souls who devote themselves to 


contemplation, and from contemplation, burst forth with all their hearts to 
celebrate the divine praise. 

2 He assigns a reason for God being better known in Judea than in any 
other place, because he chose Jerusalem as his royal residence, and Sion as 
his citadel. “And his place is in peace;” God chose a particular spot for 
himself, in which to place his tabernacle, the city of Salem, which signifies 
peace; “and his abode is in Sion;” he chose Sion for his habitation, it being 
the best and the most elevated part of Jerusalem. 

3 He now describes the victory over the Assyrians, of which there is 
mention in the title of the Psalm. It is to be found in 1 King 19, where God 
delivered Jerusalem from the blockade of king Sennacherib, without the 
Jews striking a single blow; for the Angel of the Lord killed, in one night, 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand of the Assyrians, and thus “broke the 
powers of bows” the Assyrians had ready to shoot the Hebrews, and “the 
shield” they had ready to defend themselves from the Hebrews, and the 
“sword” they had sharpened to fight hand to hand, after having discharged 
the arrows; and, finally, put down the entire “war,” diverted it from 
Jerusalem. 

4 The prophet explains how the Jews accomplished the victory over the 
Assyrians, which he does by an appeal to God. “Thou enlightenest 
wonderfully from the everlasting hills;” the Lord destroyed the weapons of 
offence and defence carried by the Assyrians, before Jerusalem; and you are 
the Lord that did so, when from the heavens, “the everlasting hills” as if 
from a lofty tower, you “enlightened wonderfully;” sent forth your Angel 
like lightning from heaven to destroy the army of the Assyrians. 

5 In consequence of such havoc by the destroying Angel, “all the foolish 
of heart were troubled;” all the soldiers of Sennacherib, who hoped to have 
taken the city. “They have slept their sleep,” instead of taking the city, 
however, they are buried in the sleep of death; “and all the men of riches 
have found nothing in their hands;” the richest of the Assyrians, who 
coveted more than the poorest, instead of adding to their riches, lost what 
they had; and thus, “they found nothing in their hands,” neither of what they 
expected nor what they brought with them. 

6 He asserts that the death of the Assyrians was not a natural death, but 
one inflicted by God in his anger. “At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, they 
have all slumbered;” they were said in the preceding verse “to have slept 


their sleep.” They have slept their sleep, “prostrated by thy rebuke;” they 
have slept the sleep of death; for God’s rebuke is most effective, and 
produces its effect at once. If the rebuke of St. Peter put Ananias and 
Sapphira to instant death, how much more fearful must not the rebuke of 
Almighty God be? “Mounted on horseback” alludes to the confidence and 
arrogance of the Assyrians, who trusted so much in their cavalry. 

7 The prophet now addresses Almighty God in admiration of his power, 
so displayed in the punishment of, and vengeance indicted on, the 
Assyrians, teaching us to fear and admire him in like manner. “Thou art 
terrible, and who shall resist thee in thy anger?” such is the meaning of 
“from that time thy wrath.” 

8-9 Taking advantage of God’s anger towards the Assyrians, he passes to 
the anger that will be displayed by the same Judge on the day of general 
judgment; for it is then in reality that none of the wicked will be able to 
stand the countenance of the angry Judge, making use, as is wont with the 
prophets, of the past tense to indicate the future. “Thou hast caused 
judgement to be heard from heaven;” that means, you will announce, by 
various signs from heaven, that will appear in the sun, the moon, and the 
stars; and, finally, by that dreadful trumpet of the Angels, that you are about 
to come to the last judgment; and then the earth will “tremble,” will “be 
silent,” through fear; meaning all its inhabitants, who will “be withered up 
through fear, in expectation of what is to come on the whole world.” “When 
God arose in judgment, you will cause judgment to be heard from heaven;” 
when you shall arise to judge, rise from your throne in heaven, and come to 
judge the world, “to save all the meek of the earth;” for such will be the end 
and object of judgment, that all the meek in the world may be no longer 
harassed by their proud and cruel persecutors, but that, upon their just 
condemnation, all the pious and the just may obtain eternal salvation, peace, 
and happiness. 

10 The consequence of the last judgment will be that the meek, now 
delivered from all oppression on the part of their persecutors, will bear such 
kindness in mind, will perpetually praise God, and will keep holy days in 
heaven, in memory of such kindness. Man, when he thinks on those 
matters, will constantly praise thee; “and the remainders of the thought;” 
the very recollection of the pleasure imparted by such thoughts, will make 
man as joyful as he is in times of holiday. 


11-12 The prophet concludes the Psalm by exhorting the faithful to make 
vows, in order to appease God who is so terrible, that he deprives kings 
themselves of life, when he wills it. “Vow ye, and pay;” promise God those 
gifts and sacrifices that you know are agreeable to him; but, be sure 
faithfully to discharge what you shall have promised. Vow and pay, I say, 
“all you that round about him bring presents;” all you that are in the habit of 
approaching his altars and offering your gifts upon them. Vow then, and pay 
your vows to that true God, “who is terrible” in his judgments, and can 
neither be deceived nor derided by any one; and is terrible, not only to 
ordinary men, but even to kings and princes, who are usually terrible to 
others. From the words vow ye, and pay to the Lord, we refute the heresy of 
those who question the legitimacy of vows regarding matters not 
commanded by God. 


PSALM 76 


THE FATTHFUL HAVE RECOURSE TO GOD IN 
TROUBLE OF MIND, WITH CONFIDENCE IN 
HIS MERCY AND POWER 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The effusions of soul of a holy person expressing how heavily the delay 
and the dangers of his pilgrimage here below bear on him. For he says, “I 
cried with my voice;” not through a message, nor through my friends, nor 
even with my tongue, but with my voice; with the whole power of my body, 
I cried to God. He says he cried to the Lord, and to God, because he saw no 
created being or thing could confer on him what he wanted; and therefore, 
without applying to anyone he appeals directly to God himself. He says, “I 
cried,” because seeing himself in a strange country, far removed from God, 
he required to speak with a loud and an impassioned voice, to transmit it 
from the abyss in which he lay to the elevation on which God was placed; 
“and he gave ear to me;” his prayer then was heard. 

2 He tells here why and how he sought and found God. “In the day of my 
trouble I sought God.” During my lifetime, which, according to Job, is “a 
warfare;” that is, according to St. Paul, a constant “wrestling with our vices 
and concupiscence, as well as with the principalities and powers of the air;” 
hence, he exclaims, “Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
“With my hands to him in the night.” In the night of this life I stretched out 
my hands to him, seeking to grasp and hold him; and I was not deceived. 
This life does not deserve the name of day, but of night; “For we walk by 
faith, and not by sight,” 2 Cor. 5; and we, therefore, require the light of 
Scripture, shining like a lamp in a dark place.” In the night time we succeed 
better by groping with our hands, than by searching with our eyes; hence, 


the Apostle says, that men were created “that they should seek God; if 
happily they may feel after him, or find him.” Now, to seek God with one’s 
hands in the night, means nothing more than to seek God in this dark exile 
of ours, by good works, by observance of the commandments, and by 
holiness of life; and it often happens that they who seek God in such 
manner will attain the object of their wishes, a thing they could never 
accomplish by reading and study; for, the testimony of a good conscience, 
patience in sufferings, frequent victories over temptation, cause the soul to 
feel a certain divine and interior sweetness, that is a sort of testimony to its 
being a child of God. “My soul refused to be comforted.” As he was not 
deceived in his search for God, his soul refused all human consolation, 
knowing how empty it was. “My soul refused to be comforted.” Though the 
pleasures of the world surrounded me, I could not enjoy them, knowing 
what consequent sorrow they always entailed. 

3 However, that I should not be without comfort in some shape, “I 
remembered God,” who deceives nobody, in whom alone that solid joy, that 
no one can deprive us of, is to be found. “And I was delighted.” Here is the 
great secret of God’s wisdom, that in this our exile, the recollection of God 
delights us more than the carnal pleasures around us; and, if the recollection 
of God delights us so much in the midst of the carnal allurements about us, 
how much more still not the actual presence of God delights us, when those 
allurements of the flesh shall have passed away? “And was exercised, and 
my spirit passed away.” After calling God to mind, and the pleasure I 
derived from doing so, I turned to meditation, and talked over with myself 
the miseries of our exile, and the joys of heaven until I fainted away in my 
desires for it. 

4 He explains the meaning of the expression, “I was exercised,” by 
saying, “my eyes prevented the watches;” that is, I rose at night for 
meditation, before the military watches turned out for guard. We have a 
similar phrase in Psalm 118, “My eyes to thee have prevented the morning; 
that I might meditate on thy words.” “I was troubled and I spoke not;” he 
was terribly confused from meditating on the dangers of this life, but did 
not attempt to say one word, knowing that the judgments of God, however 
occult, are always most just. 

5 Such was the subject of my meditation when I got up before the watch, 
“the days of old;” the days of this life, from the beginning to the end; and 


“the eternal years” of futurity, that do not pass away, but remain fixed and 
permanent; thus, he thought not only of the things of the present day, that 
presently grow old and perish, but also of what we shall be doing and 
engaged in for the years of eternity, that always remain in the same state. 
Reflections worthy of occupying one in meditation during the whole night. 

6 The same idea repeated and inculcated. I spent, he says, long nights 
turning the thing in my mind “and I was exercised” in my thoughts and my 
reflections, “and I swept my spirit.” I put my mind to and fro, as if I were 
Sweeping it with a broom. Like the woman in the Gospel, who swept the 
whole house diligently in search of the lost piece of money; so he searched 
his spirit, and brushed it up, as with a broom, in search of the hidden truth. 

7-9 Here is the subject of his meditation, and the cause of his agitation 
during the night. Looking at the countless number of sinners, will scarcely 
one to be found doing good, he said to himself, Will God consign all men to 
eternal perdition? Where, then, is His infinite mercy? But from such 
interrogatory, he draws the very contrary conclusion, asserting that the time 
for the redemption of mankind would come, when not only the remnants of 
the Jews, but even the multitude of the gentiles, would be saved. He says, 
therefore, “Will God then cast off forever?” Will God cast off forever from 
his mercy, and leave in their blindness and their infidelity, such a multitude 
of the human race? in other words, he will not cast them off, but he will 
visit them in his own time. “Or will he never be more favorable again?” that 
means, will he not add his mercy to his anger, so that he may begin to look 
with more favor on those whom he seems now so to hate. He says he will 
be pacified, for in the next verse he has, “Or will he cut off his mercy 
forever, from generation to generation?” Will he withdraw his mercy from 
man forever? he will not. “Or will God forget to show mercy? or will he in 
his anger shut up his mercies?” He will not forget, nor shut up his mercy, 
for it is easier for God to repress his anger than his mercy; and, therefore, 
however justly he may be angry with sinners, in his anger he will not 
withhold his mercy but will pour it out to mitigate his anger. 

10 The prophet having both foreseen and foretold the redemption of man, 
he says that he began thereon to draw his breath after the grief and sorrow 
that previously held him captive. “And I said, now have I begun;” begun to 
breathe, when by meditation and watchings, I ascertained that God’s mercy 
would be poured out on the human race. “This is the change of the right 


hand of the Most High;” the change which I foresee and foretell, that of 
God’s anger into mercy, of man’s wickedness to holiness, of his captivity to 
redemption, of everlasting punishment to eternal glory, is a wonderful 
change, that no one, but Christ, who is the right hand of the Most High, 
could accomplish, for it was he who appeased the Father’s anger, by turning 
it to mercy; it was he that justified the wicked, redeemed the captive, and 
glorified the wicked; and, what is more wonderful, the right hand of the 
Most High effected this change, by changing himself to a certain extent; for 
his right hand was weakened, in order to strengthen us; and “when he was 
in the form of God he took the form of a servant.” 

11-12 The prophet now breathing in the hope of a future redemption, 
says he will call to mind the wonderful works of the Lord, and proceeds to 
relate some of them, saying, Hitherto I called to mind some of the 
wonderful things the Lord did in Egypt for our fathers, but now, O Lord, I 
will call up all your wonderful works from the beginning of the world, “and 
I will meditate on all your works,” your works of justice and mercy, of 
power and wisdom; of nature and grace; “and will be employed in your 
inventions;” turning over in my mind, with profound admiration, the secret 
counsels and wonderful designs struck out by your wisdom for the salvation 
of the human race. 

13 He now begins to praise those wonderful works of God on which he 
was accustomed to reflect, saying first in general, that the works of God are 
holy, great, and admirable; that is, that they are done with holiness, power, 
and wisdom, he himself being holy, omnipotent, and wise. “Thy way, O 
God, is in the holy place;” your action or your works, which may be looked 
upon as your way to us, are all done in holiness, for you do nothing but 
what is right and just; “Who is the great God like our God?” not only are 
our God and his way holy, but he is also great, and great are his works. 

14 You are not only holy and great in your works, but they are also 
wonderful, by reason of the depth of wisdom displayed in them. “Thou hast 
made thy power known among the nations.” He now descends to a special, 
great, and wonderful work of God, the deliverance of his people from 
Egypt, and says he has made known his power, not only to the people of 
Egypt, but to all the other nations that heard of the plagues of Egypt. 

15 By your own power and strength, for you need no help from anyone, 
you have delivered your people, the descendants of Jacob and of Joseph. 


Joseph and his father are named, because the people of Israel consisted of 
thirteen tribes, eleven of whom sprung from eleven sons of Jacob, and two, 
that of Ephraim and Manasses, from the sons of Joseph. In a spiritual sense, 
God “made his power known” to all nations, when he delivered them from 
the power of the devil, “with the arm,” meaning Christ, of whom Isaias 
says, “The arm of the Lord, to whom is it revealed?” St. Augustine says that 
in God’s people two families are to be found, the children of Jacob and the 
children of Joseph, who are the Jews, and the converted gentiles. By the 
children of Jacob we understand the carnal Israelites; by the children of 
Joseph, they who are regenerated in Christ. Joseph, sold by his brethren 
through envy, humbled everywhere at first, but ultimately exalted, 
represents Christ, who, through the envy of the Jews, was cast out of the 
synagogue, sold and humbled, but in the end, through his resurrection and 
ascension, was so exalted as to fulfill what is written of him in Psalm 71, 
“All the kings of the earth shall adore him: all nations shall serve him.” 

16 He now describes the separation of the waters of the Red Sea, when 
God delivered his people from the slavery of Pharao, and he does it in a 
poetical manner, investing the water with fear and trembling, as if they felt 
such at the presence of God, as he says also in Psalm 113, “The sea saw and 
fled.” “The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee.” The waters of the 
Red Sea, at thy command, were dried up as if they had seen thy majesty, 
and ran away in fear and reverence, “and the depths were troubled.” It was 
not only on the surface, but in the very lowest bottom, that the waters, 
affrighted at your presence, disappeared. 

17 Having described God’s wonderful doings in the separation of the 
waters of the Red Sea, he now speaks of the return of the waters, and the 
storm to destroy the Egyptians, which, too, was a wonderful work, “Great 
was the noise of the waters.” Great confusion and roaring of the waters 
succeeded, when, at God’s command, the waters that stood up like two 
walls, while God’s people were passing through, fell in with a tremendous 
crash, to drown and suffocate the Egyptians, as also when “thy arrows 
pass,” your lightning shot like arrows at them. 

18 The voice of your thunder rattled in the wheels of Pharao’s chariots, 
and upset them. “Thy lightnings enlightened the world.” The prophet adds, 
that such vengeance inflicted on Pharao was made known not only to the 
Jews then present, but even, like lightning in heaven, was made known to 


the whole world, and caused great fear and commotion among the nations 
far removed, the truth of which we read in Josue 3, where Racab says, “We 
heard that the Lord dried up the waters of the Red Sea at your approach, 
and we were very much afraid.”—” Thy lightnings enlightened the world;” 
your lightnings, signs, and miracles, enlightened not only the Jews and 
Egyptians then and there, but the whole world heard of them, they were 
known far and near; and, therefore, “the earth shook and trembled;” its 
inhabitants were frightened and alarmed, and began to fear the people of 
Israel. 

19 He now plainly describes the passage of the children of Israel, under 
God’s guidance, through a new and unusual path, through the middle of the 
sea, without wetting their feet. “Thy way is in the sea;” you have discovered 
a new and unheard of way through the sea for your people; “and thy paths 
in many waters;” made a path for the same people through the deep sea, 
“and thy footsteps shall not be known;” you have brought your people 
through that passage in the sea in so wonderful a manner that nobody could 
ever discover a trace of said passage. 

20 The object of all the wonderful works of God in Egypt and the Red 
Sea was to free his people, and introduce them to the land of promise, 
which he did through Moses and Aaron, the first pastors of the synagogue. 
“Thou hast conducted thy people like sheep;” brought the people, as you 
would so many sheep, through the desert, into the land of promise, as it 
were, to the richest pastures, with the greatest ease, the greatest love, and 
untiring providence “by the hand of Moses and Aaron;” under the guidance 
and authority of Moses and Aaron, two most excellent leaders. 


PSALM 77 


GOD’S GREAT BENEFITS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
ISRAEL, NOTWITHSTANDING THEIR 
INGRATTTUDE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David, being about to exhort the people, in rather a long discourse, 
endeavors, at the outset, to arrest their attention by saying he is going to 
speak on matters of utility and importance. “Attend to my law;” to my 
precepts, which, like good and most wise laws, will direct you to happiness. 
And he repeats the same at greater length when he says, “incline your ears;” 
and what he expressed at first by the words, “my law,” he now expresses by 
the words, “to the words of my mouth;” thereby insinuating that when he 
mentioned the law, he did not mean the law of Moses, though often called 
simply the law, but his own words, with which he meant to instruct and to 
exhort his people; in which sense Christ himself uses the term when he said, 
John 15, “But that the word may be fulfilled, which is written in their Law, 
they have hated me without cause.” To incline the ear, when applied to the 
people, means to hear with humility and obedience, but, when applied to 
God, means to hear with clemency and mercy. Some will have this Psalm 
spoken in the person of God, others, of Christ; but verse 3, “and our fathers 
have told us’ “ shows that David speaks in his own person, and no other. 

2 The reason why David asks that what he says may be listened to with 
attention and humility is, that he is about to enter on difficult and obscure 
matters, that require attention and humility. By parables is understood here 
proverbs or similes that are usually short and figurative. Propositions mean 
enigmas that are most obscure, for such is the meaning of the word in 
Hebrew, as is clear from that passage in the book of Judges, where 


Samson’s enigma, “out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness,” is called an enigma, and in Greek a problem. There 
are many proverbs and enigmas in this Psalm, as we shall see hereafter; but 
the one particularly alluded to here seems to be the kingdom of Christ, of 
which David’s kingdom is the figure; and the Church, of which Mount Sion 
is the figure. The words, “from the beginning,” looking at the text of the 
Psalm, would seem to apply to the date of the liberation of the people from 
the captivity of Egypt, when the people of Israel began to assume the form 
of a republic, and to be subject to laws and judges; and verse 5, “and he set 
up a testimony in Jacob; and made a law in Israel,” favors that view; but 
Mt. chap. 13, in quoting this passage, says that “the beginning” refers to the 
beginning of the world; for he says, “That the word might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet, saying: I will open my mouth in parables, I will 
utter things hidden from the foundation of the world.” The meaning, then, 
is, I will lay before you ideas that were hidden, and like so many enigmas, 
from the beginning of the world; for, though the mysteries of Christ were at 
all times foretold and foreshadowed, still they were veiled, and openly 
revealed to very few. St. Paul, writing of them, says, Ephes. 3, “To me, the 
least of all the saints, is given this grace to preach among the gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, and to enlighten all men what is the 
dispensation of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity in God 
who created all things.” 

3-4 Being about to write a history of matters that had within them 
mysteries hidden from the beginning of the world, he tells us he got the 
history of these from the fathers, who got them from their ancestors; I will, 
he says, utter propositions from the beginning. “What great things we have 
heard and known,” because “our fathers have told us,” both by their 
writings and word of mouth, for they did not wish them “to be hidden from 
their children” they were to leave after them “in another generation;” and 
what they had to tell was God’s praises and virtues; that is, his wonderful 
power and his wonderful works, for which he deserves the highest meed of 
praise. “They have not been hidden.” St. Matthew says “I will utter things 
hidden,” which would seem like a contradiction, but it is not, for the things 
that were done were not hidden from the children of those who related 
them, though their mystical signification was. 


5-6 He now begins to relate the things done by God, as he heard from the 
fathers, and he places first the fact of God’s having given the people of 
Israel the law and the commandments through Moses, and having ordered 
that law to be given by the parents to their children, and so to be handed 
down to posterity. The law of God is called a “testimony,” because it 
testifies God’s will to man, as we have explained at length in Psalm 18, 
“Setting up a testimony in Jacob;” that is, God gave his law to the children 
of Jacob, who was also called Israel. The expression, “how great things he 
commanded,” means no more than what he commanded, according to the 
Hebrew, from which we gather that “the law” does not simply mean here, 
the decalogue, but all the commands, both moral, ceremonial, and judicial 
in the five books of Moses. 

7—8 He now explains why God gave the law to his people, and ordered 
the parents to teach it to children, and the children to hand it down to their 
posterity. To make them put no trust in false gods, or the idols of the 
gentiles, but to trust alone in the true God, who gave them a holy law from 
heaven, accompanied by great signs and prodigies; and also that they 
should not forget God’s wonderful doings in delivering them from the 
bondage of Pharao; furthermore, that they should anxiously seek to know, 
and studiously put into practice, God’s wishes; and, finally, that they should 
not imitate the ingratitude and the infidelity of their fathers, who, after all 
the favors conferred on them through Moses, proved most ungrateful. For, 
while they were in Egypt, they could hardly be brought to trust Moses, and 
after having left Egypt, they several times rebelled against Moses and 
against God; were forever murmuring, and (what is much worse) adoring 
the golden calf: “A generation that set not their heart aright,” did not keep 
their heart firmly directed to God, but rather regarded other help. “Whose 
spirit was not faithful to God,” for it often fell away from faith and 
obedience. 

9 Many suppose that some unsuccessful battle of the tribe of Ephraim is 
alluded to here; now, there is no trace of any such battle in Holy Writ, nor is 
it probable that the prophet, in giving a general description of the vices of 
the people, miraculously brought out of Egypt, and freed from slavery, 
would digress to an isolated fact such as this. It is, therefore, much more 
probable that he explains, by a sort of simile, how inconstant the Hebrews 
were, in their faith and their obedience to God, making the meaning of the 


passage to be “the sons of Ephraim;” that is, the Israelites were like soldiers 
who began to fight with the enemy, and at once turned their backs and fled; 
so the Israelites, in the desert, more than once promised God they would 
obey him, and observe his commandments, and in a minute they would 
change their minds, think of returning to Egypt, and murmur against Moses 
and against God. David specifies the sons, that is, the tribe of Ephraim, by it 
meaning the whole assembly of the Israelites; for, next to Juda, the tribe of 
Ephraim was most numerous and powerful, and thus a rival of Juda, and in 
the Scripture Ephraim is generally censured, while Juda is praised; and thus 
the calamities of the whole people were attributed to Ephraim rather than to 
any of the other tribes, and in the end of this very Psalm, he says, “And 
chose not the tribe of Ephraim, but he chose the tribe of Juda.” See Osee the 
prophet. 

10-12 He now explains what he had figuratively expressed, that the 
children of Ephraim, the Israelites, were turned back; for when they 
undertook to obey God, they did not keep the compact, nor did they observe 
the law of God; and they at once forgot God’s kindness to them, and the 
wonderful works he did for them in Egypt, which had been related to them 
by their fathers. The field of Tanis means Egypt, of which Tanis was the 
royal residence, to show that the wonderful things done by Moses were not 
done in a nook or corner, but in a most public place, up to the king’s palace. 

13-17 Having touched upon the wonderful things that were done in 
Egypt before Pharao; he now describes the other miracles that were 
performed in the departure of the Israelites, viz., the separation of the 
waters of the Red Sea, to afford them a dry passage through it; and, then, 
after their departure from Egypt, the miracles that were performed in the 
desert, viz., the pillar of cloud to precede, and show them the way by day, 
and the pillar of fire by night; and the abundance of water drawn from the 
rock to slake their thirst. And he adds, that, notwithstanding all those 
miracles, the incredulous people again provoked God to anger, when they 
found themselves without water in the desert, which had to be struck a 
second time for them from the rock; for the first supply of water was given 
them the year before, as we read in Num. 17, while mention is made of the 
second in Num. 20. “He made the waters to stand as in a vessel;” means, 
that God made the waters of the sea to stand up at both sides, as 
perpendicularly as if they were shut up in a vessel, while the children of 


Israel were passing through. “And gave them to drink as out of the great 
deep;” means, that when the rock was struck, as great a quantity of water 
issued from it as if the rock had been turned into a deep lake or a great 
ocean of water. 

18—29 The prophet unites the miracles of the bread from heaven and the 
water from the rock; they being types of Christ’s passion, and of the 
Eucharist, as the Lord himself explains in John 6, and the Apostle in 1 Cor. 
10. Water from a rock, is the same as bringing wisdom from folly; for 
wisdom is no less opposed to folly than is a rock, a hard and solid 
substance, to water, which is a fluid. The mystery of the crucifixion is 
wisdom, it is the rock which was struck; a folly to the gentiles, and a 
scandal to the Jews; but the height of wisdom to the faithful, as St. Paul 
writes 1 Cor. 1, “For seeing that in the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God; it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching, to 
save them that believe.” Now the real bread from heaven was not the manna 
that fell from the sky, but the flesh of Christ that comes from the heaven of 
heavens, and gives life to the world. The manna, however, was a type of 
this true bread, and the prophet had that in view when he said, in the 
beginning of the Psalm, that he was about to speak in parables and 
propositions. Now to explain the passage. Having alluded to the miracle of 
the water brought from the rock and the infidelity of the people, he comes 
to the miracle of the bread and the meat, another incredulity of theirs. We 
must bear in mind that the Israelites got meat in a miraculous manner twice, 
once along with manna, Exodus 16, and a second time without any manna, 
Numbers 11; and that they got the meat and manna previous to the water 
from the rock, and the meat alone subsequent to the water. David, however, 
unites both miracles, and thus renders the matter somewhat confused; but, 
bearing what we said in mind, it will be easily understood. “And they 
tempted God in their hearts.” They wished to try if God was really 
omnipotent and was concemed for his people; and, therefore, “they asked 
meat for their desires;” bread and meat they were longing for, as we read in 
Exodus 16 and Num. 11. “And they spoke ill of God,” doubting whether he 
could give them to eat as well as he gave them to drink in the desert; this 
alludes to the second time they murmured, for the first murmur was 
previous to striking water from the rock. “Therefore the Lord heard” their 
murmurs, proceeding from their incredulity, “and was angry;” so that he 


sent fire into their camp, and destroyed numbers of them. Yet, he wished to 
convince an unfaithful people, and to prove his power; and, therefore, “he 
commanded the clouds from above, and had opened the doors of heaven. 
And had rained down manna upon them to eat; and had given them the 
bread of heaven. Man ate the bread of Angels.” This refers to the first time 
they murmured; for they got the manna before they got the water. The 
manna is called bread from heaven, having fallen from thence; and it is 
called the bread of Angels, being made and produced by them. The word 
manna is derived from two Hebrew words, that mean, “What is it?” which 
the Jews said when first they saw it. 

30-37 The prophet goes on to show in these verses that God, to satisfy 
the Jews, showed his great power by great miracles; still, that he did not let 
their contumacy and infidelity go unpunished; and, that the Jews were 
brought to faith and to obedience, both by the miracles and the punishments 
inflicted on them, but still, without that perseverance, or that sincerity of 
heart that God required. “As yet their meat was in their mouth.” They had 
scarcely finished the quails, “and the wrath of God came upon them,” and 
destroyed such a number of them, that the place got the name of “The 
graves of lust.” The Scripture does not tell us how God destroyed them, but, 
it is likely, through some disease arising from gluttony. And the Lord 
singled out “the fat ones,” and “the chosen men of Israel;” those most 
devoted to pleasure, they who exulted in their youth and their strength; “and 
brought down,” laid them so prostrate by disease, that they could not 
possibly escape. All this came upon them by reason of their infidelity, for 
they did not believe that the quails were sent by providence, but came by 
chance. They were, therefore, punished so quickly, that “their days were 
consumed in vanity,” and “their years in haste;” for they passed away like a 
shadow or like smoke, without a trace after them. But they, “when he slew 
them,” when they were scourged by God, and put to death by him, “they 
returned” to their senses, and asked God’s help, and that “early in the 
morning;” as soon as ever they felt the scourge they came to implore God’s 
mercy, converted, but through fear; and their conversion was feigned, for 
“with their mouth they called to mind God’s previous goodness; but while 
they so professed their devotion to him, they lied in their heart; “for their 
heart was not right with him, nor were they counted faithful in his 
covenant.” Would that we Christians would not imitate this inconsistency of 


the Jews. How many among us, when in danger of death, promise God and 
his saints to amend our lives, and the moment they recover resume their old 
habits? But God will not be mocked; and such people will not escape his 
judgment. 

38-42 The prophet now compares God’s goodness with man’s 
wickedness, and says, that though God scourged his people, he did not 
forget his mercy; and, therefore, that he did not chastise them as heavily as 
their sins deserved, for he had mercy on them, and did not utterly destroy 
them. They certainly deserved utter extermination, but, through the mercy 
of God, some were spared; as, in fact, of those that left Egypt, two, Josue 
and Caleb, survived, types of the elect, who will be saved; for, as the 
Apostle says, “God hath not cast away his people, which he foreknew, but 
there is a remnant saved, according to the election of grace.” This verse, 
then, does not contradict the dispersion of the Jews that we daily see, for the 
promise was fulfilled in the Apostles, who were Jews; and, so far from 
being dispersed, have gathered together a great multitude of people, elect in 
God, a fact foretold by Osee, chap. 1, and explained by 1 St. Peter 2, where 
he says, “Who in time past were not a people, but are now the people of 
God: who had not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy.” The 
prophet goes on and says, “And many a time did he turn away his anger;” 
for he forgave a great share of the punishment due to their sins, and thus 
turned away his anger; because he “did not kindle all his wrath,” as he may 
justly have done. “And he remembered that they are flesh: a wind that goeth 
and returneth not.” In addition to his motives for mercy, man’s infirm 
nature, weakened by the fall of our first parents, mortal and subject to 
concupiscence, presented itself. For he knows what we are made of; “that 
they are flesh,” carnal, weak, and feeble; and that we are “a wind that goeth 
and returneth not;” that is, that our life is a passing one—passing from 
boyhood to youth, without ever coming back to boyhood; passing from 
youth to old age, without ever returning to youth, but quickly ending in 
death. Thus, it is like the flowers and other perishable things, and not like 
the sun, moon and stars that revolve in their orbits, and are always the same 
by reason of their being solid and eternal. By the word “wind” we are to 
understand that spirit or breath of life that quickens and enlivens us, which 
in its progress grows weaker, and is frail and changeable; and that such is 
the life of man, the prophet proves in the following verse, “How often did 


they provoke him in the desert? and move him to wrath in the place without 
water?” by their want of purpose, promising faith and obedience at one 
time, and, in a moment after, by heaping obloquy on him, and by rebellion; 
for, “they turned back” from all their faithful promises, “and tempted God,” 
to try if he were truly omnipotent; and thus “grieved” God, who is “the 
Holy One of Israel.” The God of Israel is called “the Holy One,” not only 
by David, but by Isaias, in various places; for God alone is truly holy, that 
is, pure and inviolate; while the gods of the gentiles are unclean demons. 
Finally, such was the fickleness and folly of the Jews so brought by God out 
of Egypt, that they at once forgot the countless and most wonderful signs 
and prodigies that God wrought in their favor while he was bringing them 
out from the bondage of Egypt. 

43-53 Having said, in verse 42, that the Jews forgot all the miracles God 
wrought in their favor, when he was bringing them out of the land of Egypt, 
he now describes, in the above verses, how God afflicted Pharao, until he 
ultimately overwhelmed him and his whole army in the sea, all of which is 
to be found in Exodus, from chaps. 7 to 14. Now, David does not record all 
the miracles, he merely gives the principal ones, and that in a different order 
from that in which they happened. “They remembered not,” meaning the 
Jews in the wilderness, “his hand,” the power of the Lord that delivered 
them from Pharao in his persecution. “How he wrought his signs in Egypt.” 
They did not remember the wonderful miracles, signs of his power, that he 
wrought in Egypt, especially those he did in the fairest part of it, Tanis, nigh 
the royal residence. “And he turned,” for he turned “their rivers into blood, 
and their showers that they might not drink,” Exod., chap. 7. By the rivers 
of Egypt we understand the branches of the Nile that flow through it; by 
their showers we are not to understand the rain that falls, which seldom 
happens in Egypt, but the water itself, and it is not unusual with David to 
repeat the same idea, and thus, what he calls their rivers in the first part of 
the verse, he calls showers in the second. “He sent among them diverse sort 
of flies which devoured them, and frogs which destroyed them,” Exod., 
chap. 8. He goes on to enumerate the principal scourges inflicted on the 
Egyptians; and, finally, to include any he may have omitted, as, in fact, he 
did, he says in verse 49, “And he sent upon them the wrath of his 
indignation: indignation and wrath and troubles which he sent by evil 
angels.” Touching, in the latter part of it, on the most grievous of all the 


plagues, the slaughter of the first born by the destroying angel. From this, 
we infer, that the plagues of Egypt, especially the slaughter of the first born, 
was effected through the agency of the fallen angels, who cannot injure us, 
but as far as God will suffer them, they being his ministers. The holy 
Angels even may be called evil angels, from the punishments they inflict 
when God so employs them. The impure demons may also be called evil 
angels, they being so in reality, and hostile to man, and God employs both; 
for, through the former he punished the Sodomites, by fire from heaven; 
and through the latter, with similar fire, he chastised Job. “He made a way 
for a path to his anger.” A beautiful figure. It means, God’s anger prompting 
him to revenge, was restrained by his mercy, urging him not to destroy them 
entirely, but at length he set aside his mercy, and “made a way for a path to 
his anger,” and he did not spare them, for he killed all the first born of men 
and beasts, which were the first fruits of their labor; that is, of the 
Egyptians, for men generally labor in rearing their children and their cattle, 
but the first of their labor is directed to their first born, which thus get the 
appellation of the first fruits of their labor. “In the tabernacle of Cham;” 
means, in Egypt, which was so called after Mizraim the son of Cham, the 
son of Noe, he having been the first to inhabit and possess Egypt. “And he 
took away his own people like sheep.” Upon the slaughter of the first born 
of Egypt, Pharao allowed the Jews to go away, and then God brought them 
into the desert of Arabia. “And he brought them out in hope, and they 
feared not;” they went out with great confidence, “and the sea overwhelmed 
their enemies;” the last plague inflicted on the Egyptians, and the end of the 
captivity of the children of Israel. 

54-58 The prophet now passes to the facts related in the books of Josue 
and Judges, and shows that the Jews were brought by God into the land of 
promise, which he calls “the mountain of his sanctuary,” because it was a 
mountainous country, and one which God had sanctified and dedicated to 
himself to be worshipped there by his people; he also calls it “the mountain 
which his right hand had purchased,” because God caused the Israelites 
under Josue, to conquer the old inhabitants who were most devoted to 
idolatry, and to banish them by the aid of most signal miracles. He adds, 
however, that the Jews so introduced by God into the land of promise, 
proved to be not a whit better than their fathers who had perished in the 
desert, for they too “tempted and provoked the Most High God,” by 


abandoning his worship, and by the service of idols. The expression, “They 
were turned aside as a crooked bow,” means that they were like a bow out 
of shape, sending the arrows where they should not be sent; for the Jews 
promised to observe God’s commandments, and apparently directed their 
arrows to the worship of the true God, while they were, meanwhile, offering 
sacrifices to false gods; which the prophet expresses in plain language, 
when he says, “They provoked him to anger on their hills; and moved him 
to jealousy with their graven things:” for it was on lofty hills, especially 
wooded ones, that they erected altars to their idols, and sacrificed thereon to 
them. 

59-64 The prophet now enters into the vengeance inflicted by God on the 
sins of his people, making special mention of the time when the Philistines 
routed the Jewish army, and carried the Ark of the Lord away with them, 
after having slain the priests who were in charge of it, 1 Kings 4. “God 
heard,” or rather he knew the sins of his people crying unto heaven, “and 
despised them,” as an useless people, and deserving of death, “and he 
reduced Israel exceedingly,” humbled them to nothing, allowing their 
enemies to triumph over them. “And he put away the tabernacle of Silo.” 
He rejected the tabernacle containing the Ark, which was then in Silo, in 
which tabernacle, God, to a certain extent “dwelt among men;” because 
from thence he gave his answers to men. “And he delivered their strength 
into captivity, and their beauty into the hands of the enemy;” he allowed 
that people that he had chosen for his inheritance, as his own and favored 
people to be surrounded and circumvented by the swords of the enemy. 
“Fire consumed their young men;” the fire of war, or the fire of God’s anger 
destroyed the flower of them, for such are always the young; “and their 
maidens were not lamented,” because there was nobody left to deplore 
them. “Their priests fell by the sword,” Ophni and Phinees the sons of Heli, 
who are specially named among the dead; “and their widows did not 
mourm,” for all were occupied in their own private and peculiar losses. 

65-72 In this, the latter part of the Psalm, David shows that God was 
pleased at his people being punished as they were, inasmuch as their sins 
called for such punishment; but that he was not pleased with the pride and 
malice of the Philistines, who so afflicted them; and, therefore, that he 
signally punished the Philistines, as we read in the same book of Kings, 
chap. 5. God often uses the wickedness of some to punish others, and then 


punishes the wicked for doing so, not looking to the good effected through 
them, but to the malicious motives that prompted them, in which he had no 
share. He then goes on to say that God would not have the tabernacle any 
longer in Silo, a city of the tribe of Ephraim, nor that the supreme power 
should be in the tribe of Joseph; but that he wished the tabernacle to be 
placed on mount Sion, and that the supreme rule should belong to the tribe 
of Juda, from which tribe he had chosen David to be king over his people; a 
prophecy regarding Christ and his Church, as we said in the beginning of 
the Psalm. For, as St. Augustine well remarks, God did not reject Joseph, 
and select Juda by reason of their personal merits; had he done so, he would 
have chosen Joseph, who excelled very much, whether one regards his 
chastity, his patience, his wisdom, his prudence, or his love of his enemies; 
but he chose Juda on account of David, and David on account of Christ, and 
he destroyed the synagogue to build up the Church. To come now to the 
explanation of the text. “And the Lord was awaked as one out of sleep.” 
The Philistines had overpowered the Jews, not by their own strength, nor by 
reason of want of strength on the part of the Lord, but because he slept, and 
slept, too, “like a mighty man that hath been surfeited with wine;” wine 
makes one sleep. But when he was awaked from that sleep, he made a 
grand display of his power against the Philistines. God is said, figuratively, 
to sleep when he does not seem to notice the evil doings of the wicked; and 
he is said to sleep “like one surfeited with wine,” when he deals with the 
most grievous sinners as if he were in a profound sleep, and was insensible 
to the grievous injuries offered him, such as the taking away of the Ark. 
“And he smote his enemies on the hinder parts.” He afflicted them with a 
most painful disease, that of the emerods in their private parts; “he put them 
to an everlasting reproach;” for God, in his wisdom, caused them to make 
golden emerods, and hang them on the Ark, to their own everlasting shame, 
to hand down the disease with which God had afflicted them. “And he 
rejected the tabernacle of Joseph;” he would not have the tabernacle in 
which was kept the Ark, to remain any longer in Silo, a city in the tribe of 
Ephraim, the son of Joseph; “and chose not the tribe of Ephraim;” when 
about to establish a sovereignty in his people, he did not choose a king from 
Ephraim, the most numerous and powerful of the tribes, “But he chose the 
tribe of Juda, mount Sion which he loved.” He chose the tribe of Juda, from 
which his rulers were to be selected, and mount Sion on which to place his 


tabernacle, and afterwards his temple, to hold his Ark, and to offer his 
sacrifices therein. “And he built his sanctuary as of unicorns in the land 
which he founded forever;” God built on mount Sion, or in Jerusalem, 
which is to exist, his sanctuary, as firm as the horn of a unicorn. Here is the 
principle, or parable, or, rather, enigma, which the prophet promised in the 
beginning of the Psalm; for the sanctuary of the Old Testament was not as 
firm as the horn of a unicorn, only inasmuch as it was the type of the 
sanctuary of the New Testament; nor was mount Sion or Jerusalem founded, 
(for it was soon after destroyed,) only inasmuch as it was the type of the 
Church of Christ, “against which the gates of hell shall not prevail,” and 
whose worship and sacraments will suffer no change to the end of the 
world. “And he chose his servant David, and took him from the flocks of 
sheep; he brought him from following the ewes great with young.” He 
passes over the reign of Saul, for it was to be a short time, and, in a manner, 
extorted from God by the clamors of the people; but he mentions the 
kingdom of David, who was a type of Christ, and which, through the pure 
will of God, was to last. He, therefore, “chose his servant David” from a 
humble position, for fear he should attribute his elevation to any merits of 
his own; “he took him from the flocks of sheep;” from being a shepherd, as 
he really was, “to feed Jacob his servant, and Israel his inheritance;” from 
feeding sheep, took him to feed men; for he placed him over the kingdom of 
Israel and of Jacob, his people and his inheritance. “And he fed them in the 
innocence of his heart; and conducted them by the skillfulness of his 
hands.” The event proved the soundness of God’s judgment, for David fed 
and governed God’s people in the innocence of his heart, and the wisdom of 
his acts. In the innocence of his heart, because, with a pure and immaculate 
heart, he never sought his own glory, but that of God; not his own benefit, 
but that of the people; he was more anxious to serve than to rule; he fed the 
sheep, not as his own, but as belonging to his Master, as a servant, and not 
as an heir. In his wisdom, or, as he expresses it, “in the skillfulness of his 
hands,” he guided the people; because, whatever he did, he did it on due 
reflection, not rashly, not without taking counsel, or inconsiderately. All 
which perfections, however applicable they may be to David, are, 
absolutely speaking, to be found completely in Christ alone. Had David 
been so perfect in them, he would not have been so severely condemned for 
coveting the wife of another, for the commission of murder and adultery, for 


wantonly making a census of the people; for condemning Mephiboseth, and 
giving his property to the false informer, without any manner of trial. 
Christ, though, was truly innocent in heart, and wise in his works, “for he 
committed no sin, nor was there guile found in his mouth;” and he alone 
could boldly say, “Which of you shall convince me of sin?” 


PSALM 78 


THE CHURCH IN TIME OF PERSECUTION 
PRAYETH FOR RELIEF. IT SEEMS TO BELONG 
TO THE TIME OF THE MACHABEES 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet, putting himself in the position of the people in the time of 
the Machabees, addresses God, complaining of the destruction of the 
temple and of the city. “O God, the heathens are come;” the pagan idolaters, 
“into thy inheritance;” to that city and province which you have selected 
from the entire world to be your own. Inheritance and possession are 
synonymous in the Scriptures. He tells, then, for what purpose the heathens 
came into his inheritance. “They have defiled thy holy temple,” which they 
did in the time of Antiochus, when they set up an idol in the temple, and 
profaned the altars by offering sacrifices to idols on them. “They have made 
Jerusalem as a place to keep fruit;” they left the royal city so desolate that it 
had no longer the look of a city, but looked rather like a hut set up to watch 
the fruit in a garden or vineyard; that such was the case is stated in 1 Mac. 
3, where we read, “And Jerusalem was not inhabited, but was like a desert.” 

2—3 Having deplored the devastation of the temple and the city, he now 
deplores the slaughter of the people, and the cruelty and the barbarity of the 
enemy who would not suffer the corpses of the slain to be buried. “They 
have given the dead bodies” of the Jews that were killed, not for interment, 
but exposed them to be eaten by the crows and the dogs. “They hare poured 
out their blood as water;” in great abundance, without regard to time or 
person; “and there was none to bury them;” and their bodies, therefore, 
were left to the birds of the air and the beasts of the fields. This was 
accomplished several times, and especially in the slaughter of three score of 


the leading men of the Jews, who were put to death in one day by Alcimus, 
as we read in 1 Mach. 7, where this very verse is quoted, when speaking of 
the slaughter. 

4 He now deplores the infamy attached to them by such persecution. “We 
are become a reproach to our neighbors,” to the neighboring kingdoms of 
the Moabites, Ammonites, and others, who despise and mock us as weak 
and contemptible fellows. 

5 The prophet, seeing God’s anger so terribly excited against his people, 
that he feared for their total destruction, in deprecation of which he 
earnestly asks, “How long wilt thou be angry?” and he repeats it, saying, 
“shall thy zeal be kindled like a fire?” when he compares God’s anger to a 
fire, which if not extinguished at once, rapidly spreads and consumes 
everything before it. 

6 He prays here that God’s anger may be turned on the enemies of his 
people. We thy children, bad as we may be, are still thy children; we know 
you to be the true God, we worship you, we invoke you; rather, then, “pour 
forth thy wrath upon the nations that have not known thee;” who have not 
thee for their God, who do not invoke your name, who do not believe you to 
be omnipotent. This would seem to contradict the saying of our Savior, 
Luke 12, “And that servant who knew the will of his Lord, and did not 
according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But he that knew 
not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes.” St. 
Augustine replies, that the Gospel speaks of servants belonging to the same 
family, with whom the fault, and, consequently, the punishment is greater in 
proportion to their cognizance of the extent of it; but much more grievously 
do they sin, and much more severe will be the punishment of those who do 
not belong to the family; nay more, but are sworn enemies, “serving the 
creature rather than the Creator,” and grievously persecute the entire family; 
and it is of such persons the following verse speaks. 

7 Not only have they paid no regard to the invocation of the Almighty, 
but they eat up his people as they would so much bread, robbing them, 
banishing them, putting them to death, seeking to drive them to apostasy, by 
threats and torments; “and have laid waste his place,” the city of Jerusalem 
which they left waste and desolate. 

8 For fear God’s people, in accusing their enemies, and deeming them 
worthy of punishment, would appear to be justifying themselves, as if their 


own punishment were not deserved, and that they were afflicted more 
through the power of their enemies than through the justice of God, in this 
verse they confess their own sins, and the sins of their fathers, and appeal to 
the mercy of a Father instead of the justice of a judge. “Remember not our 
former iniquities.” Punish us not for our old sins, nor for those of our 
fathers. God sometimes revenges the sins of the fathers on the children to 
the third and fourth generation, as we read in Exod. 20. Even the Lord 
himself says, Mt. 23, “Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers;” and, in 
few verses after, “That upon you may come all the just blood that hath been 
shed upon the earth, from the blood of Abel the just, even unto the blood of 
Zacharias the son of Barachias.” Nor does this contradict Ezechiel, who 
says, “The son shall not bear the iniquity of his father;” for the son, strictly 
speaking, is punished for his own sins, but he is said sometimes to be 
punished for the sins of his parents, for God would not have punished him, 
though he might have done so in justice, but for the sins of his parents. “Let 
thy mercies speedily prevent us;” we are rushing to destruction if your 
mercy will not speedily interfere; and he tells why, when he says, “for we 
are become exceeding poor;” afflicted, humbled, attenuated, wanting; not 
only the riches of this world, but also help and assistance. 

9 The prophet now explains how “God’s mercies prevent us,” which he 
does in the shape of a prayer rather than an instruction. “Help us, O God, 
our Savior;” may your mercies prevent us, by helping us in doing what is 
right, so as to avoid sins of the future, and in doing penance to atone for 
sins of the past. He says, “help us,” to show that free will, instead of being 
suspended by grace, is only helped by it; for no one can be said to be helped 
but he who does something through the cooperation of grace. He then 
explains both by saying, “And for the glory of thy name, O Lord, deliver 
us.” Deliver us from the death of future sin, by helping us in doing what is 
right; not on account of our merits, but for your own glory. “And forgive us 
our sins, for thy name’s sake;” and for the sake of the same glory, and not 
for our sake, forgive us our past sins, by helping us to do penance. 

10 Here is the reason why, in the preceding verse, he appealed to God by 
the glory of his name, “lest they should say among the gentiles: Where is 
their God?” where is the God that was wont to protect the Jews? He must 
have deserted them like an imbecile or a coward, or he is quite ignorant of 
what they have come to. “And let him be made known among the nations 


before our eyes;” such blasphemies will be uttered not only here, but they 
will spread among the surrounding nations; and when we hear and see 
them, we must needs be the more grievously afflicted. “By the revenging 
the blood of thy servant which hath been shed.” That your name, then, be 
not blasphemed, revenge the blood of your servants so cruelly spilled. 

11 Let the groans of thy servants in captivity, and even in chains, come 
before thee. “According to the greatness of thy arm, take possession of the 
children of them that have been put to death.” The prophet, speaking in the 
person of God’s people, had previously asked two things, namely, that 
vengeance may be inflicted for the slain, and that the captives doomed to 
death may be freed; he now repeats the prayer, but inverts it, first asking for 
protection for the living, then vengeance for the dead. “According to the 
greatness of thy arm, take possession of the children of them that have been 
put to death.” As your arm is most powerful, bravely resist our persecutors, 
and take possession (it being your peculiar inheritance) of the remnants of 
your people, to wit, the children of those who have been slain by the enemy. 
“And render to our neighbors seven fold in their bosom,” punish our 
neighbors seven fold, and hide it in their bosom, so that it will not be easy 
for them to get quit of it: “the reproach wherewith they have reproached 
thee, O Lord;” as they reproached you with imbecility and folly, as if you 
were not the true God, show them that they were the real imbeciles and 
fools, and, instead of being men, were rather the vermin of the earth, or dust 
and ashes. 

12-13 St. Augustine, writing on the words, “render to our neighbor,” 
says, with much truth, that such and similar expressions are to be read 
rather as predictions than imprecations; for the Psalm is concluded by the 
certain prediction that God’s praise would have no end. They, says he, (and 
they deserve it) will get seven fold punishment in their bosom; but we will 
give thanks to thee;” we will praise thee, and preach up thy glory to all 
ages. That was foreshadowed to the Jews, with whom the Machabees held 
sway for many years after the persecution of Antiochus; but will be more 
completely accomplished in the Church of Christ, which, after many and 
varied persecutions, will, on the day of judgment, see all her persecutors 
receive in their bosom the reward of their iniquity, while she, with Christ 
her King, will, in the heavenly Jerusalem, praise her God through ages of 
ages. 


PSALM 79 


A PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH IN 
TRIBULATION, COMMEMORATING GOD’S 
FORMER FAVORS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet commences this Psalm with a prayer to God, that he may 
hear him, and cast a favorable eye on his people. “Give ear, O thou that 
rulest Israel; O God, who art the ruler and the guide of the people of Israel, 
hear the prayer I pour forth for your own people. He then repeats the first 
part of the prayer, leaving the second to be understood; “thou that leadest 
Joseph like a sheep;” O God, who leadest the descendants of Joseph as a 
shepherd would his flock, hear the prayer which I pour forth for your 
people, who are called Israel and Joseph. The reason for his mentioning 
Israel and Joseph is, that the name Israel comprehended all the tribes, and 
the name Joseph does the same. We can easily understand why Israel 
includes all the tribes, for they were all descended from Israel; and the 
reason why Joseph also comprehends all the tribes is, because he fed the 
whole of them, and ruled over them in Egypt, and his two sons, Ephraim 
and Manasses, became the heads of two distinct tribes, the only instance of 
the like. Each of the sons of Israel became the head of a separate tribe, with 
the exception of Joseph, who got the privilege of founding two tribes; and, 
upon the death of Solomon, when his kingdom was divided into the 
kingdom of Israel and the kingdom of Juda, the first who reigned as king 
over the ten tribes of Israel was Jeroboam, of the tribe of Ephraim, the son 
of Joseph. “Thou that sittest upon the Cherubim shine forth.” Having asked 
God to hear the prayers of his people favorably, he now begs that he may 
turn his eyes on them, and regard them with a look of complacency. God is 


said to look on one when he is pleased with him, and to turn away his eyes, 
or to cover them with a cloud, when he is displeased. “Thou that sittest 
upon the Cherubim;” O God, who sittest in heaven, above the Angels of the 
first rank, called Cherubim, and as a type thereof you have in your 
sanctuary, the mercy seat resting on the images of the Cherubim for your 
throne, and where the Ark is, as it were, the footstool of your feet, attend to 
us. 

2 Show thy face and look with pity on us, the people of Israel. Why the 
three tribes just named should stand for the whole people of Israel, the 
reason seems to be that which we have assigned in the preceding verse, for 
Ephraim and Manasses, to whom he unites Benjamin here, because he was 
uterine brother to Joseph; and when the tribes were marshalled in array of 
battle, Ephraim, Manasses, and Benjamin always went together. The 
prophet had also, possibly, in view the fact of these three tribes being in 
possession of the principal parts of the land of promise. Ephraim held 
Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Israel; Benjamin had Jerusalem, the 
capital of the kingdom of Juda; and Manasses had the country beyond the 
Jordan. The reason for his placing Benjamin between the brothers, seems to 
be for distinction sake, he having been their uncle. “Stir up thy might and 
come to save us.” He tells now, more plainly, why he asked God to direct 
his ears and his eyes towards them, that he may save them. “Stir up thy 
might,” your power which looks as if it were buried, when you so allowed 
us to be harassed by our unjust persecutors; “come,” therefore, with your 
most powerful help “to save us.” 

3 The reason why God often does not look upon us is, because we turn 
away from him, and turn to creatures; but as we cannot turn to him without 
his aid, the prophet asks for both for God’s people. “Convert us, O God,” 
inspire us with your love, that we may turn away from the things of this 
world, and turn back to you: “and show us thy face; turn your face to us, at 
the same time, that thus united to you by the bonds of holy charity, “we will 
be saved” from all the enemies that assail us, for when you turn your face 
away, we languish and perish; when you look upon us, we revive and 
recover. 

4 The prophet, seeing that God’s anger towards his sinning people was 
very great, and that he was not likely to be heard, renews his prayer with 
greater force, saying, Lord God of armies, who art terrible, (for such is the 


force of the Hebrew,) how long will you be angry, even with me who am 
praying to you. 

5 How long will you leave us in such affliction, that we can do nothing 
but shed tears in abundance, which will thus seem to be the only meat and 
drink we have to support us? 

6 He tells why they are overwhelmed with so much grief, and shed so 
many tears, because they are beset and trampled on by all their neighbors, 
and scoffed at and insulted when so subdued. “Thou hast made us to be a 
contradiction to our neighbors;” when you took your protection from us, 
you encouraged all our neighbors to rise up against us and to “contradict 
us,” not only by word of mouth, but by open assaults and violence. “And 
our enemies have scoffed at us;” they conquered and subdued us, and then 
insulted and scoffed at us. 

7 This verse is the same as the third, and it is repeated again in the end of 
the Psalm, with this difference, that we have the word “of hosts;” that is, of 
armies here, and we have “Lord God,” in the last verse, instead of “God” 
here. Such repetition indicates the principal object of the Psalm. And as 
nothing more valuable can be asked of God than “to turn us to him, and turn 
himself to us,” such grace is the source of all good. The addition of one 
word in the first, and two in the second repetition, expresses the increase 
and the earnestness of his prayer as he advances in it. 

8 In order to succeed in his prayers, he falls back upon God’s favors to 
the Jews, whom he had delivered from the bondage of Egypt, and 
introduced into the lands of the Chananeans, making use of the figure of the 
wine, as was afterwards adopted by Isaias and Ezechiel, and even by the 
Savior himself. The application is most appropriate, for many reasons; but 
mainly because the vine will either produce fine and well flavored fruit, and 
then it is most valued by its owner, and tended with the greatest care, or it 
will be barren and unproductive, in which case it will be thrown into the 
fire. Such will be the case with everyone of us; if we shall have the fruit of 
good works to produce, we shall inherit the kingdom of heaven, if we lack 
them we shall be sent into hell fire. “Thou hast brought a vineyard out of 
Egypt;” you brought your people like a vine from the barren land of Egypt, 
and planted them in the rich land of Palestine. And as that beautiful land 
was previously occupied by wild and useless vines, “you cast them out,” 
and “planted” your own vine in their stead. 


9 That we may understand clearly what the prophet says here about this 
vine, meaning man, he uses indiscriminately plain and figurative language. 
“Thou wast the guide of its journey in its sight;” when you were bringing 
that vine of yours from Egypt to Palestine, and the vine, as being endowed 
with reason, was on its journey, you were its guide, preceding it by day as a 
pillar of cloud, and by night as a pillar of fire. God was, in a moral sense 
also, the guide of his vineyard, of his people on their journey to the land of 
promise, when he gave them the law. “Thou planted the roots thereof, and 
tilled the land;” you established your people in the land of promise, and so 
propagated them, that the whole country became replete with inhabitants. 

10—-11He now describes the increase and propagation of the people of 
Israel as to length and breadth; that is, as to glory and numbers, mixing up 
much high flown language with his metaphors. “The shadow of it covered 
the hills.” This vine grew to such an enormous height, that it rose above the 
mountains and overshadowed them, nay, even to such a height did it rise, 
that its branches rose higher than the cedars of Libanus, the highest trees in 
the world, and standing on one of its highest mountains. Such height was 
typical of the power and glory of the kingdom of Israel, that it exceeded the 
power and glory of many kingdoms. For Israel subdued the Amorrheans, in 
the time of Moses, and under Josue they conquered thirty-one kings, and 
under David they subdued the Philistines, the Idumeans, and the Moabites. 
He now describes the propagation of the kingdom, saying, “It stretched 
forth its branches unto the sea, and its boughs unto the river.” Israel was so 
extended and propagated as to fill the land of promise, from the west to the 
Mediterranean, and from the east to the great river Euphrates; and thus was 
God’s promise, Deut. 11, fulfilled. “From the great river Euphrates, unto the 
western sea, shall be your borders.” 

12 Having described the greatness and the excellence of the Jewish 
people, under the figure of a vine, helping up the same idea, he now 
deplores the miserable state of the people, by reason of God’s anger. “Why 
hast thou broken down the fence thereof?” why have you withdrawn your 
protection, which was like a fence round about it? “so that all they who pass 
by the way do pluck it?” why do you allow all the enemies of your people 
to conquer her and plunder her, as people do a vineyard when the fences are 
all leveled? More than once were the Israelites persecuted and plundered by 


the Philistines, and the Madianites, when God, provoked by their sins, was 
pleased to abandon them. 

13 Following up the metaphor of the vine, he now deplores, in particular, 
the severe captivity inflicted on them by the kings of the Assyrians, whether 
it was Salmanasar, who carried away ten whole tribes captives, or 
Nabuchodonosor, who carried off the remaining two tribes captives, having 
totally demolished the city, burned the temple, and dethroned the king; and 
this latter king he calls “the boar out of the wood,” and “a singular wild 
beast,” who not only leveled the fences, but thoroughly rooted out the vine. 

14 He now, by way of a prayer, foretells the coming of Christ, who made 
up the breaches in the hedge, and gave the vineyard to be managed by other 
hands, as we read in Mt. 21, “He will bring those evil men to an evil end, 
and will let out his vineyard to other husbandmen;” which he at once 
explains more clearly in the following verses, where he says, “The kingdom 
of God shall be taken from you, and shall be given to a nation, bringing 
forth the fruits thereof.” For the Church of the Old Testament, which was at 
one time God’s vineyard, was never thoroughly destroyed, but it was 
reformed. The Apostles, the first fruits of the Church, belonged to Israel, 
and so did the many thousands who were converted by the preaching of 
Peter; and St, Paul, Rom. 11, clearly proves the gentiles to be “the branches 
ingrafted into the good olive tree;” that is, the Church originally formed of 
the Jews. He therefore says, “God of hosts,” who hast many thousands of 
Angels, nay, even all created things, serving thee, and art, therefore, all 
powerful, “turn again,” in your mercy, to your vineyard, your people, for 
whom you have so long entertained a just and deserved hatred; “look down 
from heaven and see;” when you shall have retired far from your vineyard, 
deign, at least, to look down from your throne in heaven, “and see” how 
disfigured your vineyard has been by the wild boar; “and visit this 
vineyard;” come and make a personal inspection of this vineyard. When he 
did so, Zacharias said, “He hath visited and wrought the redemption of his 
people;” and Christ himself, when he wept over Jerusalem, and foretold its 
destruction, attributed it to, “because thou hast not known the time of thy 
visitation.” 

15 He now foretells the coming of the Messias more clearly. “And perfect 
the same which thy right hand hath planted.” Finish the work you began. 
Reform the Church of the Old Testament, now nearly defunct, and give a 


better one in its stead; as it was you that originally founded it, and planted it 
as a vineyard, not to perish, but to yield fruit; “and upon the Son of man;” 
look down also upon the Son of man, who is thy Son also, the Messiah, 
“whom thou hast confirmed for thyself,” as the principal husbandman in 
charge of your vineyard, as the head and guide of your Church. All agree 
that this passage refers literally to Christ, because, after the Babylonian 
captivity, the Jewish people never recovered their former position, and, 
therefore, the vineyard was never made perfect, as regards them; and it was 
only under Christ, as its Savior and its Lord, that it could have been said to 
have been made perfect. 

16 He now explains the effects likely to follow from the coming of the 
Messias, namely, that the vineyard of the Lord, though burned down and 
rooted up, shall flourish and grow up again; for one rebuke from him will 
stop the devastation of the vineyard; just as when he rebuked the storm 
there was an immediate calm; and, when he commanded death and disease, 
they immediately disappeared, and were succeeded by life and health. 

17 Certain of the coming of the Messias, he prays all manner of blessings 
on him. “Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand;” may your hand 
be extended to protect at all times, and in all places, the man of your right 
hand, the man who was formed by your right hand alone, without any 
cooperation on the part of man; for that Christ was so formed is certain, as 
we read in Luke 1, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee;” and the same Christ was placed 
over the Church, not by the choice of man, but by the decree of God. “But I 
am appointed king by him over Sion his holy mountain.” 

18 While Christ is our ruler, “we depart not from thee;” because Christ’s 
kingdom will last forever, and the gates of hell will not prevail against his 
Church. “Thou shalt quicken us” with the life of grace here on earth, and of 
glory hereafter in heaven; “and we will call upon thy name;” offering our 
tribute of invocation, praise, and thanks forever. 

19 See verse 7. 


PSALM 80 


AN INVITATION TO A SOLEMN PRAISING OF 
GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet exhorts us, when we praise God, that we should do it with 
great interior joy; “for God loveth a cheerful giver;” and if he loves the one 
who gives cheerfully, much more does he love him who praises cheerfully. 
Cheerfulness comes from love and from desire; and, therefore, he who sings 
moodily, and who looks upon the divine office as an intolerable burden, 
rather than a sweet canticle, gives to understand that he has very little 
affection for him whose praises he chants. “Rejoice to God our helper.” 
Praise God in great exultation, for it is he who can help us on all occasions. 
“Sing aloud to the God of Jacob;” give your mind to it, and sing his praises 
with a loud voice. 

2—3 He tells them when they are especially to sing their hymns of praise, 
at the time of new moon; for then the Jews began the month, and held their 
festivals. “On the noted day of your solemnity,” which some will have to be 
the new moon of September, the most solemn feast of the Jews, while 
others will have it to be the first of each month; but it matters little which, 
as the sense is the same. 

4—5 He assigns a reason for singing with such joy, and bringing in the aid 
of musical instruments, and that is, because God himself commanded it, 
when he brought the people out of Egypt. For God, who needs nothing, still 
wishes for such tribute of praise, and that we should keep up the memory of 
his benefits. “For it is a command in Israel.” We must sing and play on 
musical instruments, as a mark of joy and thanksgiving, because it has been 
commanded by God, and the commandment is kept in Israel by God’s 
people, who are so called from their parent Israel. “And a judgment to the 


God of Jacob;” a repetition of the same idea, for judgment and 
commandment, and Israel and Jacob, are frequently used in the Scriptures, 
to express the same idea. He ordained it for a testimony in Joseph, “when 
he came out of the land of Egypt;” another repetition, testimony, 
commandment, and judgment, signifying the same thing, as is also the case 
with Israel, Jacob, and Joseph. “He heard a tongue which he knew not;” for, 
up to the delivery of the commandments on mount Sinai, the people never 
heard the voice of God speaking to them. 

6 Another favor conferred by God on the Jews in their departure from 
Egypt. They had been compelled by the Egyptians to the severest labor, in 
making and burning brick; that was “removed from their backs,” they were 
no longer obliged to bear the heavy loads they had been subjected to in 
brick making. “His hands had served in baskets,” fetching the clay, from 
which slavery God delivered them. 

7 From this verse to the end, God alternately puts before them his own 
kindness and their ingratitude. “Thou callest upon me in affliction; and I 
delivered thee;” when you were laboring under most grievous persecutions 
in Egypt you called upon me, and I heard you, and I delivered you from 
such slavery, and brought you out of the country. “I heard thee in the secret 
place of tempest.” I heard you, not only when you dreaded Pharao’s anger; 
but also when you dreaded the tempests and plagues you saw inflicted on 
the Egyptians, for then I put you in a secret place, and protected you, so that 
the plagues did not harm you. Others will apply it to the invisible protection 
afforded by God in their passage through the Red Sea, and afterwards in the 
desert. “I proved thee at the waters of contradiction.” After such great 
favors I tried you, in order to prove your patience and fidelity, by depriving 
you of water, and I found you impatient and unfaithful, see Num. 17 and 20, 
where God deprived them of water for a short time, and, when they 
murmured and became seditious, brought an abundance of it from the rock 
for them. The place was called “The waters of contradiction,” the people 
having rebelled against Moses, and contradicted him there. 

10 The prophet, speaking in the person of God, relates what fair 
conditions he offered, and what ample promises he made his people, if they 
would adhere to their promises, from which we can judge of the 
unspeakable goodness of God. “Hear,” you Jews, who are “my people,” and 
I will tell you plainly, “I will testify to thee” what I require of you, and what 


I will give you in return. This much I require of you, and beyond and above 
all things command, “There shall be no new god in thee,” no god who was 
not worshipped by your fathers. “Neither shalt thou adore a strange god;” a 
repetition of the same thing. “For I am the Lord God who brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt.” No better reason could be assigned for the Jewish 
people not worshipping strange gods, for it was he who redeemed them 
from captivity, and transferred them from the bondage of Pharao, to be his 
own servants. A consideration that should weigh much more powerfully 
with Christians and attach them to that God who delivered them from the 
slavery of the devil, and brought them into the kingdom of his beloved Son. 
“Open thy mouth wide and I will fill it.” A most ample promise, on the part 
of God, to those who serve him. “Open your mouth” as wide as you can, 
and the jaws of your desires, and I will satisfy the cravings of your hunger 
with most delicious food. God alone could make such promise, for nothing 
created can satisfy the cravings of man’s heart. The sight and enjoyment of 
God, who is the infinite good, and comprehends all good, can thoroughly 
satisfy us. 

11 God now complains of the ingratitude of his people, in not accepting 
such favorable offers. And how truly wonderful is it not, that slaves in this 
world will fawn to such an extent upon their masters, and think it great 
condescension on his part to speak to them, or even to look upon them; and 
yet, Israel, dust and ashes, will not condescend to hear or to attend to the 
Lord of Lords? How truly, then, he said, in Lk. 16, “For the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 

12 A dreadful, but most just, scourge is here held out by God, to those 
who despise him; and that is, that sin shall be the punishment of sin to 
them; that means, they will be suffered continually to lapse into greater sins, 
until they shall have, at length, come to the lowest depths of misery, of 
which the Apostle thus speaks, Rom. 1, “Wherefore, God gave them up to 
the desires of their hearts;” and immediately after he adds, “For this cause 
God delivered them up to shameful affections;” and again, “God delivered 
them up to a reprobate sense to do those things which are not convenient.” 
This is the hardness of heart, of which Eccli. chap. 7, speaks, “Consider the 
works of God, that no man can correct whom he hath despised.” “So I let 
them go according to the desires of their own hearts.” I let them walk and 
work, in accordance with their own concupiscence; gave them no 


discipline, as I would to a child; but, as strangers, I allowed them to tumble 
down the precipice and be destroyed. “They shall walk in their own 
inventions.” They will not follow the paths of their fathers, nor the straight 
ways of my law, but they will follow whatever their own inventions or 
human curiosity may suggest, in the worship of false gods, and will thus fall 
into all the vices that disgrace human nature, when they are not directed by 
God’s light, supported by his hand, or assisted by his efficacious grace. 

13-14 To show the abundance of the innate mercy of God, he returns 
now to the promises he made them, which, in the Hebrew, are accompanied 
by a wish, as if he said, Oh, that my people had heard me; for truly God is 
“the Father of mercies, and the God of all consolation.” Had they heard me, 
I would have humbled and cast down all those that now afflict her, in such a 
way that they would never be able to raise their heads again. 

15 The prophet speaks here, and confirms what God had asserted, “But 
my people heard not my voice.” By his enemies he means the Jews, who 
from children became enemies, especially when they denied, in presence of 
Pilate, that Christ was their king; on which Daniel distinctly says, chap. 9, 
“And the people that shall deny him shall not be his.”—”The enemies of the 
Lord (the rebellious, incredulous Jews) have lied to him;” for they 
promised, at the foot of mount Sinai, that they would carry out all his 
commands; for “the people answered with one voice: We will do all the 
words of the Lord, which he hath spoken,” Exod. 24; and yet they did not 
do one of them; “and their time shall be;” their punishment will be 
everlasting, for the fire of hell will never be extinguished. 

16 Behold the great ingratitude of the Jews, who had received so many 
favors from God, and still “have lied to him.” These words may have 
reference, to the manna that rained down to them in the desert, and the 
water that gushed from the rock; for that food might have been properly 
called “the fat of wheat;” because it was the bread of Angels, as it is called 
in Psalm 77; and it had, as we read in Wisdom 16, “The sweetness of every 
taste;” the honey out of the rock may have been the water; which, to the 
thirsty Hebrews, was then sweeter than any honey. The whole verse may 
refer to the land of promise, which, though rocky and mountainous, 
abounded in wheat, wine, and oil; so Moses writes, Deut. 32, “He sat him 
upon the high land, that he might eat the fruits of the fields, that he might 
suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the hardest stone.” The fat of 


wheat and the honey out of the rock are, however, in much more esteem 
with Christians, who have, under the appearance of bread, the body of the 
Redeemer, and the honey of heavenly wisdom from the rock, no other than 
the same Christ; and yet, how many, after renouncing the devil, his works, 
and his pomps in baptism, prove false to God, by returning to those very 
things they renounced; and, after partaking of bread from heaven, and 
honey from the rock, returns like unclean dogs, to their vomit. They ought 
to fear the eternity of the punishment in store for them, of the fire that will 
never be extinguished, of the worm that will never die. 


PSALM 81 


AN EXHORTATION TO JUDGES AND MEN IN 
POWER 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The holy prophet pronounces that God is always present with judges 
when they are delivering their judgment, and that he sits in judgment on 
theirs. A consideration that would prove highly useful to judges, if they 
would seriously consider that all causes will be judged in the sight of the 
supreme Judge. “God hath stood;” is always present in his majesty, though 
invisible; “in the congregation of gods;” in the assembly of the judges when 
they meet to sit in judgment; and, while they are judging the people, he, “in 
the midst” of them standing by, judges the judges themselves. 

2 Whether this is the language of the prophet reproving the judges for not 
reflecting on the fact of God’s presence at their judgments, and thus judge 
wrongfully; or whether it is the language of God, who, on assisting at the 
trials, and examining the decisions, reproves the corrupt judges for their 
principal and most frequent crime, their regard of persons, which causes 
them to decide unjustly, is uncertain, but, whether spoken by God or by the 
prophet, is immaterial; because it is the Holy Ghost who speaks through the 
mouth of the prophet, and because it seldom happens that a poor man, 
however just, meets with favor or partiality; and it is quite the other way 
with the rich man, no matter how much in the wrong; he, therefore, 
censures them most severely for such regard of persons. “How long will 
you judge unjustly?” How long will you persevere in this sin of unjust 
judgment? and he assigns the principal cause of their doing so when he 
says, “and accept the persons of the wicked;” for, hence all the unjust 
judgments, the judges not looking to the merits of the case, but to the favor 
of the rich and powerful, who themselves sin by the fact of wishing the 


judges to lean to them instead of to justice. To “accept the persons of the 
wicked,” then, means to pronounce sentence, not according to the justice of 
the case, but according to the wishes of one party, be he friend, benefactor, 
or relation. 

3 Having censured the vice of regard of person, he now adverts to the 
oppression of the poor, which judges are guilty of when they defer justice to 
the poor, or when they decide unjustly against them, for fear of displeasing 
their more powerful adversaries. “Judge for the needy and the fatherless.” 
Freely entertain, diligently discuss, and, for fear they may suffer by 
protracted litigation, decide as quickly as possible on the case of the poor; 
and especially of the orphan. This, however; supposes that they have justice 
at their side; for, in Lev. 19, we read, “Respect not the person of the poor 
nor honor the countenance of the mighty, but judge thy neighbor according 
to justice.” The meaning, then, is, not to judge at all times in favor of the 
poor; but, when he shall have justice at his side, that the judge shall take 
care to make it appear, and not to allow him to be oppressed by the 
influence of his adversaries. 

4 The judge does not discharge his duty by giving a just decision if he 
does not compel the rich and the powerful to make restitution to the poor 
and the needy, either by restoring what they took from them, or by 
compensating them for their losses through defamation or litigation; and he 
therefore says, “Rescue the poor” from the powerful, “and the needy” from 
the same sinner. A repetition for the sake of impression. In this point 
especially, should judges and princes show their power in protecting the 
poor. By so doing, they conciliate God and the people; but as they generally 
do not, the prophet adds: 

5 He now deplores the willful blindness of those judges, whose injustice 
is the cause of all the confusion all over the world. For, as the Lord himself 
says, “If the salt lose its flavor, with what shall it be salted?” and again, “If 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great will the darkness itself be?” 
SO we can say of those who administer justice, If justice be not found in 
them, where will it be found? Injustice will reign supreme. “They have not 
known nor understood.” They took no trouble to inquire into the facts nor 
the law of the case. Such ignorance caused them “to walk on in darkness;” 
to give erroneous decisions, like one going astray in the dark; and from 
erroneous decisions, from such ignorance, arose confusion, tumult, sedition 


and rebellion, on the part of the people; as is signified in the next sentence, 
“all the foundations of the earth shall be moved;” that means, the whole 
world will be confused, and knocked about. When the whole kingdom of 
Israel revolted from David, no other reason could be assigned for such 
revolt but Absalom’s having persuaded the people that David took no 
trouble in hearing their complaints, and doing them justice, 2 Kings 13. The 
holy Scripture assigns bribery as the cause of so much corruption among 
judges. Thus, Isaias 1, “They all love bribes, they run after rewards; they 
judge not for the fatherless, and the widow’s cause cometh not in to them;” 
and in Exod. 23, “Neither shalt thou take bribes, which blind the wise;” and 
in Deut. 16, “Thou shalt not accept gifts: for gifts blind the eyes of the wise, 
and change the words of the just;” and finally, Eccli. 20, “Presents and gifts 
blind the eyes of judges, and make them dumb in the mouth, so that they 
cannot correct.” 

6 Having hitherto censured those judges for their respect of persons, their 
injustice, and their ignorance, he now shows how derogatory such vices are 
to the high position in which God had placed them. “I have said;” I have 
asserted, that you judges and princes “are gods, and all of you the sons of 
the Most High.” He calls them the sons of the Most High; either, because 
they were nearly equal to the Angels who, in Job, are called “sons of God;” 
or to show that these judges were not gods, strictly speaking, as is the true 
supreme God, who has neither beginning nor end; but that they may be 
called gods, inasmuch as they are sons of God, of the one true God; and 
made, to a certain extent, gods by him when he gave them a share in his 
authority, and power of sitting in judgment. In the Gospel of St. John, our 
Lord, in quoting this passage, says, that they are called gods, because “the 
word of God was spoken to them.” Then said he, “If he called them gods, to 
whom the word of God was spoken; Do you say of him, whom the Father 
hath sanctified, and sent into the world: Thou blasphemest; because I said, I 
am the Son of God?” The meaning of the expression, “To whom the word 
of God was spoken,” is the being appointed to, or entrusted with, some 
particular duty by God. Thus, “The word of God came to the prophets 
whom he sent to preach;” and in Luke 3, “The word of the Lord came to 
John.” Hence, we see the force of Christ’s argument. If those whom God 
entrusted with any particular duty or mission were called gods, how much a 
better title thereto have I not, who am the Son of God, sent with all power 


into the world by my heavenly Father? We are not, however, to infer from 
this passage that all princes and judges have their power immediately from 
God. Some have, such as Moses in the Old, and Peter in the New 
Testament. Others have it through the consent of the people, who give up 
the power of the natural law conferred on them, which power had its origin 
in God, “For there is no power but from God,” Rom. 13. 

7 [have told you what you were through God’s mercy. I will now tell you 
what you are through your own perversity. Through God’s mercy you were 
gods, and like Angels; but, from the sin you inherit from your first parent, 
“like men you shall die;” and, from your own wickedness in abusing the 
power committed to you, “you shall fall” from the highest pinnacle of glory 
to the lowest pit of hell, “like one of the princes,” the fallen angels. 

8 The prophet concludes by asking God’s assistance against the injustice 
of the princes and judges of this world, and prays that he who is the real 
master and owner of this world may correct the judgments of man, may 
punish unjust judges, and relieve the oppressed poor according to his own 
power and wisdom; the prayer being a prophetic one, in which he predicts 
the coming of the Messias, who, as he will come in for the inheritance of 
the world, will also see that justice be fairly administered therein, through 
his princes and judges, and afterwards by himself on the day of judgment. 
“Arise, O God, judge the earth;” since the judges so abuse their authority, 
you, that are the supreme Judge, arise and “judge the earth,” including the 
judges themselves, and deliver the suffering poor from their unjust 
oppressors; “for thou shalt inherit among all the nations;” because all 
nations, as they ever did, so they ever will belong to you; because you never 
placed any one in power here below without reserving the supreme 
authority to yourself above. 


PSALM 82 


A PRAYER AGAINST THE ENEMIES OF GOD’S 
CHURCH 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet, assuming the person of the people, prays to God that, as he 
is more powerful than all their enemies, he should no longer defer taking 
vengeance on their persecutors. “O God, who shall be like to thee?” No one 
can be compared in power and strength to you, the only all powerful. 
Therefore, “hold not thy peace;” have no further patience with them; wreak 
the vengeance they deserve on them, in which no one can resist you. St. 
Augustine very properly applies this passage to Christ, who, while in this 
world, seemed like other men, but will have no one like him on the day of 
judgment, “when he shall appear in the glory of his Father, and sit on the 
throne of his majesty.” Who also, during his passion, was silent, and, “like a 
meek lamb,” restrained himself; but will not be silent on the day of 
judgment, nor suppress his most just anger when he shall say, “Go, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire.” 

2 A strong reason is offered here for God’s being no longer silent, and 
that is, because his enemies, assembling in a great body, and from various 
nations, raised a most unusual tumult; and they who had hitherto been 
enemies in private, now openly professed themselves as such. The 
expression, “have made a noise,” signifies, in the Hebrew, the discontented 
growl of a multitude. “Have lifted up the head,” St. Augustine says, refers 
to Antichrist, who will be the head of Christ’s enemies; for, when he shall 
appear, many, who did not dare to profess themselves enemies of the 
Church, will openly attach themselves to Antichrist, will boldly “lift up 
their own head,” and will also lift up the common head of all the wicked, 
Antichrist. 


3—4 He now explains the greatness of the danger, so that God may not 
wait or defer his help any longer, inasmuch as the enemy were not 
preparing for a raid or an incursion, but for the thorough annihilation and 
complete desolation of the Church of God. Hence it is probable that this 
was fulfilled to some extent, as it were, in type and figure in the time of the 
Machabees; for, we read in the first book of the Machabees, that all the 
nations around assembled to destroy the house of Jacob. It refers, however, 
principally to the time of Antichrist, for then all the wicked will, 
simultaneously, with all their might, endeavor to destroy the strongholds of 
the saints. “They have taken a malicious counsel against thy people;” by a 
malicious counsel we are to understand one not only full of craft, but also 
taken in private, such being the force of the Hebrew; and such will be the 
counsels of Antichrist; private, because he will take counsel with the devil, 
whom he worships in private; and crafty, for he will pretend to be Christ, in 
order to deceive Christians; and, at the same time, in order to seduce the 
Jews, he will introduce circumcisions and other rites of theirs. “And have 
consulted against thy saints.” They have entered into a wicked conspiracy 
against the faithful, who have been sanctified by the blood of your only 
begotten Son. “Let us destroy them so that they be not a nation;” utterly 
crush and annihilate them; “and let the name of Israel be remembered no 
more;” no trace of their name, no recollection of themselves. 

5-8 An enumeration of the nations who sought to extinguish God’s 
people. “For they have contrived with one consent.” All the enemies of 
Israel unanimously conspired; “they have made a covenant together against 
thee;” entered into a common treaty against your people. Here they are: 
first, the tabernacles of the Edomites; that is, the whole body of them. The 
Edomites were the descendants of Esau, who was also called Edom. 
Secondly, the Ishmaelites, the descendants of Ishmael the son of Abraham 
by Agar his handmaid. Thirdly, Moab, the people sprung from Moab, the 
son of Lot. Fourthly, the Agarens, the people coming from Agar, the 
handmaid of Abraham, but from another husband, to whom she was 
married, after having been dismissed by Abraham. Fifthly, Gebal, the 
people descended from Gebal, but whether that be the name of a place or a 
person is quite uncertain, as the name occurs in no other part of the 
Scriptures. Sixthly, Ammon, the people sprung from Ammon, the son of 
Lot, and brother to Moab; both of whom Lot begot from his daughters. 


Seventhly, Amalec, the people descended from Amalec, the grandson of 
Esau. Eighthly, the Philistines, frequent mention of whom is made in the 
book of Kings. Ninthly, with the inhabitants of Tyre, a town of extensive 
commerce. Tenthly, the Assyrians, who came to aid the sons of Lot, viz., 
the Moabites and Ammonites, against the Jews. Those ten different nations 
or people represent the nations that fought against the Jews, or rather, the 
multitude of the eastern barbarians, who, with Antichrist, will hereafter 
raise up a bitter persecution against the Church. 

9 The prophet now predicts, in the shape of an imprecation, the 
extermination of those nations who fought against the Machabees, and 
particularly of Antichrist and his army, comparing them to other persecutors 
who met a similar end. “Go to them as thou didst to Madian.” Scatter and 
rout them as you formerly scattered the Madianites in the time of Gedeon, 
Judges 6 and 7; “as to Sisara,” the leader of king Jabin’s army; “as to Jabin 
at the brook of Cisson;” and as you destroyed Jabin himself, the king of 
Chanaan, near the torrent called Cisson, Judges 4 and 5. The prophet quotes 
these especially, their defeat having been miraculous, having been 
conquered by a few, and rather through fear inspired by God than by the 
bravery of the Jews. 

10 They were conquered at Endor, Josue 16, and became as dung for the 
earth, for their bodies remained unburied and rotted, thereby enriching the 
ground; being thus reduced from the height of glory to the depth of infamy. 

11 He reverts to Gedeon’s history, who not only routed the army of the 
Madianites, but soon after killed two of their princes, Oreb and Zeb; and 
two of their kings, Zebee and Salmana, Judges 7 and 8. 

12 All these princes and kings said, Let us possess the sanctuary of God, 
as if it were our own, and came to us by inheritance; that place that was 
sanctified by God as his own dwelling place. The Jerusalem alluded to here 
means the Church of God; which Antichrist will endeavor to subdue and 
lead captive with all his might. 

13 The prophet describes the instability and the death of the wicked, by a 
most appropriate simile. A wheel when rolling down a precipice is 
constantly tuming about, cannot stop for a moment, and is ultimately 
smashed in pieces. Straws carried by the wind are repeatedly tossed to and 
fro, until they ultimately disappear; and so, the prophet predicts God will 
deal with the wicked persecutors of the just; as, in fact, we learn from daily 


experience, for nothing is more uncertain than the prosperity of the wicked, 
and their end is death everlasting. 

14-15 He prophesied that the wicked would be punished, their 
uncertainty in this world, and their utter destruction in the next; he now 
predicts the quickness and the ease with which God will punish them; for, 
though he did so in the previous verse, where he said they would be 
scattered like the straws blown about by the wind, he now likens God’s 
anger to a raging fire that destroys the trees of the forest, and the herbage of 
the plains. “As fire which burneth the wood;” the trees of the forest, many 
of which are withered, readily take fire, and extend the conflagration; “and 
as a flame burning mountains,” especially when the grass is dry in parching 
seasons. “So shalt thou pursue them with thy tempest;” you will just as 
easily pursue and destroy them; which he explains by adding, “and shalt 
trouble them in thy wrath;” tempest and wrath being the same, for both 
signify the just judgment of God, which, like a vehement irresistible storm, 
will strike down, confound, and scatter the wicked. 

16-18 In the conclusion of the Psalm he prophesies that some of his 
persecutors would be so taught by the scourges inflicted on them, that they 
would be converted; as will many of the Jews, who will ultimately 
acknowledge their error, and in shame will be brought to God. Some will 
persevere and remain obdurate, but they, too, will be confounded, and will, 
even against their will, be brought to know the singular power of God, and 
that he is the true Lord of all things. “Fill their faces with shame;” with 
confusion, that when they understand the disgraceful position in which they 
have placed themselves “they shall seek thy name;” call upon you to help 
them. But as to those who will not be moved by such scourges, but get 
rather, like Pharao, to be more hardened, “Let them be ashamed and 
troubled;” filled with eternal confusion; for “let them be confounded and 
perish.” “And let them know,” (against their will,) “that the Lord is thy 
name.” Having now learned it by experience, let them understand that the 
name of Lord belongs to you exclusively, that all things depend on your 
nod, and are subservient to you; while you serve nobody, and want nothing, 
having everything within yourself. While all those who are called Lords, 
have usurped a name that does not belong to them; or at least, who deserve 
no such name, while they need many things; and must, therefore, yield to 
many necessities; “thou alone art the Most High over all the earth.” Let 


them also know that your power is preeminently beyond that of all the 
princes of the earth; nor is there one who can cope with you, or be in 
anywise compared to you. This prophecy is already fulfilled to some extent, 
but will be thoroughly accomplished on the day of judgment. 


PSALM 83 


THE SOUL ASPIRETH AFTER HEAVEN; 
REJOICING IN THE MEANTIME, IN BEING IN 
THE COMMUNION OF GOD’S CHURCH UPON 
EARTH 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 Such are the effusions of a pious soul making for its country, and 
expressing its desire of coming to its journey’s end; such desires proceeding 
from the happiness to be found in its home, as well as from the troubles to 
be encountered in its pilgrimage. For the pious soul, whatever may be the 
amount of its happiness here below, always looks upon itself as miserable 
and “suffering persecution.” For the prosperity of this world is a great 
temptation, and a persecution. He exclaims, then and that in admiration, 
“How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts!” Oh, what an amount of 
love have not the pious for your tabernacles, those heavenly mansions of 
yours, O Lord of Hosts! “Lord of Hosts,” what can make your tabernacles 
more beautiful, or more delightful than the innumerable hosts of Angels, 
endowed with all wisdom, perfection, power, and beauty, the least glimpse 
of one of whom would suffice to gladden one’s whole pilgrimage here 
below; while the combined brightness and splendor of the entire is but as 
darkness when compared to the brightness of Him whom we hope there to 
behold face to face. In the Jerusalem of the Jews there was only one 
tabernacle; and therefore, as he speaks here of many, he cannot possibly be 
supposed to refer to that one of timber, gilded over and made by the hands 
of man; but to those heavenly “tabernacles not made by human hands,” of 
which the Lord speaks when he says, “There are many mansions in my 
Father’s house.” “My soul longeth and fainteth for the courts of the Lord.” 


Having said that the tabernacles of the Lord were an object of great 
affection to the pious in their exile, he now ranks himself amongst them, 
saying, “My soul longeth and fainteth,” when I reflect on the courts of the 
Lord, and consider their beauty; I so long for them, that I languish, decline, 
and faint away. “My heart and my flesh have rejoiced in the living God.” To 
give us an idea of the extent of his longings and of his love, he tells the 
effects produced by them; for when one is stricken by a vehement love or 
desire, they not only turn over in their mind, but they express their 
admiration of the object of their love. “My heart and my flesh;” that is, my 
mind and my tongue have united in the praise of the living God, the increate 
and infinite beauty, for whom I sigh. This latter part of the verse by no 
means contradicts the first; though he speaks of his soul fainting there, 
rejoicing here, for various are the feelings of those in love; they one time 
deplore the absence of the one beloved, and faint away; and soon again they 
rejoice when they have got back their beloved, and burst forth in praise of it 
or him. He calls him “the living God,” not only to distinguish him from the 
idols, “that have eyes, and see not; who have ears and hear not,” by reason 
of their being inanimate things; but also because God alone can be said, 
strictly speaking, to live; for, to live is to have the power of motion from 
one’s self, and not from another; but created things are said to live, because 
they have in them a certain principle of motion, yet without God they have 
none; for, “in him we live, and move, and have our being.” His life, then, is 
such as to require no impulse from any other being, that is to say, he has 
from himself alone the power of understanding and willing; being himself 
the source of life, not deriving it from any one, but bestowing it on all. “In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men.” 

3 The holy pilgrim’s anxious wish was for a home in heaven; but, as he 
will have to wait awhile for that, he consoles himself with having found a 
little nest on earth, the altars of his Lord; for we have nothing in this world 
so calculated to give us an idea of the tabernacle above as the holy altar. It 
brings before the memory a host of heavenly recollections. There is daily 
offered that Lamb of God, who, by his blood, opened the kingdom of 
heaven to believers. There a pledge of the glory to come is given us. There 
we stand nearer to God, and I pray to him with more earnestness. There we 
pour forth our whole hearts, and chant his praises more devoutly and more 
attentively than in any other place, or at any other time. He therefore says, 


“The sparrow hath found herself a house.” All animals look for some place 
of rest for themselves, and even the little sparrow has found a house for 
itself; its little nest, “and the turtle, a nest for itself;” not only have those 
animals, such as the sparrow, accustomed to the society of man, got a 
dwelling for themselves, but even the turtle, a solitary animal, has too her 
nest, in which to place her young ones, and rest in security with them. “Thy 
altars,” as for my part, whether my life be an active one, like that of the 
Spatrow, or contemplative like that of the turtle, “thy altars” are my nest, 
where I may securely rest for a while, and lay up my vows, my chaste 
desires and pious meditations, my prayers and hymns of praise, as so many 
young ones. “My God and my King,” you who direct me while I stray here 
and there, like a sparrow, and who consoles me, while I mourn like the 
solitary turtle. 

4 He said he found a nest wherein to rest for a while, but being 
admonished from that very nest, of the superiority of the house of eternity 
to any temporary rest, he exclaims, “Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house, O Lord.” However happy I may be for a brief moment in this little 
nest of mine, they alone are truly happy, they alone enjoy perfect rest, “who 
dwell in that house of yours,” where alone are to be found riches, glory, 
many mansions, and everlasting rest and peace. 

5-6 Having spoken of the happiness of him who dwells in the house of 
the Lord, he adds, that he, too, is happy, if not actually so, at least, by 
reason of the hope that is in him, when, depending on the divine assistance, 
he firmly resolves in his heart not to remain in this valley here below, but to 
be always ascending higher and higher, through successive grades of virtue, 
until he shall have arrived at the place which God has marked out as the end 
of his labor, eternal happiness. “Blessed is the man whose help” is not a 
reliance on his own strength, but “from thee,” O Lord. “In his heart he hath 
disposed to ascend by steps in the vale of tears,” made up his mind while a 
mortal in this valley of tears, to seek daily to arrive at a higher degree of 
perfection “in the place which he hath set” in this valley of tears in which 
he set himself by sin; for God set him in Paradise, but he set himself in the 
valley of tears by sin. 

7 The prophet now explains how the just man, in ascending through the 
valley of tears, will arrive at that place of rest that is established by God, 
and points out the beginning, the means and the end of such ascension. 


Justification is the beginning, for without it the law cannot be fulfilled, the 
observance of the law is the means, and the beatific vision the end. “For the 
lawgiver shall give a blessing;” God, who gave the law, and made it the 
way to life, for he said, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments:” he will also “give a blessing,” an abundance of grace 
through the Holy Ghost, by justifying us from sin, pouring his love into us, 
and expelling all fear. “They shall go from virtue to virtue.” Having 
received his grace and his blessing, they will make daily advances in virtue, 
and acquire more strength to resist every temptation and overcome every 
difficulty; for virtue is to be understood here as strength or power. “The 
God of gods shall be seen in Sion,” and thus they will, at length, arrive at 
the heavenly mountain Sion, where they shall see, face to face, the one true 
God, who is not only the God of heaven and earth, but also of the Angels, 
of the blessed, who, to a certain extent, are gods. 

8 He now returns to his original longings to form one of those who 
ascend from the valley of tears, and happily proceed on their road, going 
from virtue to virtue. “O Lord, God of Hosts,” who aboundest in power, 
strength, and virtue, “hear my prayer,” in which I ask you for the grace of 
going from virtue to virtue, and by such virtue to be strengthened in the 
interior man. “Give ear, O God of Jacob,” you that are the God of your 
faithful, the children of Jacob, hear one who is in spirit one of the children 
of Jacob. 

9 He had already implored the divine assistance, on the grounds of God’s 
power being boundless, and his being most concerned for the welfare of his 
people; he now repeats the prayer in a different form, but with greater 
emphasis. Instead of “God of Hosts,” he now calls him “our protector,” or, 
as it is in the Hebrew, “our shield,” indicating that God is all powerful to 
protect his people, and that he is like a shield to defend them. Instead of 
“hear my prayer,” he says here, “behold,” as much as to say, not only hear 
me, but look on me, and see the dangers by which I am surrounded. In the 
previous verse he said, “Give ear, O God of Jacob;” for which he now says, 
“Look on the face of thy Christ,” look on the true Prince of your people, the 
Messias, the Lamb without spot, who taketh away the sins of the world, 
and, for his sake, protect us. How could David thus refer to Christ, who was 
not then incarnate? He had not then, as “Mediator of God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus, given himself a redemption for all,” 1 Tim. 2. Christ’s merits 


were before God from eternity, hence he is called in the Apocalypse, “The 
Lamb slain from the beginning of the world,” because, from the very 
beginning of the world, God granted many favors, especially spiritual ones, 
to his servants, through the previous merits of the passion of Christ. “Who 
hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ, as 
he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the world,” Ephes. 1. 

10 The holy soul, in his exile from God, in order to show that he did not 
ask for protection against the evils of this world, but against the temptations 
and spiritual dangers that beset us on our journey to the house of God, now 
adds, that such is the happiness of that heavenly country, that one day in it 
would be preferable to a thousand days elsewhere, and that he would prefer 
the last place in it, to the first in any other place; two reflections that cannot, 
if seriously considered, fail to produce the most lively affections in a pure 
heart. The word “for” assigns a reason for his having expressed with so 
much affection, “Behold, O God, our protector,” as if he said, I am so 
extremely anxious for your protection in this my journey to my country; for, 
should I fail in getting there, the loss would be too great, “for better is one 
day” in those heavenly courts, than days without end elsewhere. “I have 
chosen to be an abject in the house of my God.” So sublime and grand is the 
everlasting house prepared for us in heaven, that I would prefer the last 
place in it, even at the very door of it, “rather than to dwell in the 
tabernacles of sinners,” in the palaces of the great, because while no 
iniquity will find a place in one house, it abounds in the other; and, when 
we compare all these grand mansions to the everlasting house of heaven, 
they may truly be called so many tents or tabernacles, without a sure 
foundation, without permanence, for these are not the tabernacles alluded to 
in the first verse of the Psalm, the Hebrew for both being quite different. 

11 In this and the following verse the prophet consoles the just man in his 
journey up through the valley of tears, and longing for his true country; for 
he promises him grace and glory from God; grace through which he will be 
justified, and an advance in justice, as he ascends from virtue to virtue; and 
glory, through which he will be glorified, when he shall have arrived at 
mount Sion, where he shall behold God face to face, and no longer through 
faith; and he proves that God will give such grace and glory, because “he 
loves mercy and truth.” For he that “loves mercy” shows mercy, and that 


mercy makes him confer grace; and he that loves truth, or, in other words, 
justice, will faithfully render what he has promised to those that love him. 

12 He repeats his assertion, but restricts the promise of grace and glory to 
those who tread the path of innocence; as if he said, God, who abounds in 
mercy and justice, will not deprive those who, once justified, tread the path 
of innocence, and who persevere and advance in faith, hope, and charity, of 
those blessings of grace and glory which alone deserve the name of 
blessings. If they do not, if they retrograde and tread the path of iniquity, 
they will fall from grace, and come to confusion instead of glory. He 
concludes the Psalm by turning to God, saying, “Lord of hosts,” of armies, 
“blessed is the man who trusteth in thee,” with that true, solid confidence 
that usually springs from true faith and a good conscience. 


PSALM 84 


THE COMING OF CHRIST TO BRING PEACE 
AND SALVATION TO MAN 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet, through the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, discloses the 
eternal decree of God regarding the future salvation of man, in the 
beginning of the Psalm, telling us the first cause and ultimate effect of such 
salvation. Love was the first cause—that love through which God loved 
mankind. For no reason can be assigned why “God so loved the world as to 
give his only begotten Son,” John 3, through whom we may be redeemed, 
“and blessed with all spiritual blessings,” Ephes. 1, but the will of God 
alone, or, rather, his good pleasure and mercy. The ultimate effect of such 
salvation will consist in complete delivery from captivity, which will be 
thoroughly accomplished in the resurrection only, when we shall arrive at 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God. We are at present only 
partially free; but we are in expectation of the redemption of our bodies that 
is to set us free from all corruption and necessity. He, therefore, begins by 
saying, “Lord, thou hast blessed thy land;” you cursed the land you created 
and gave to man to inhabit, on account of the sin of the first man; but I 
know, from revelation, that you also, in your own mind, by your own 
decree, “blessed thy land;” decreed in your own good pleasure to visit and 
bless it with all manner of blessings and graces, by sending your only 
begotten, “full of grace and truth,” into that land which you created. “Thou 
hast turned away the captivity of Jacob.” In the same eternal decree, having 
been appeased by the death of your Son, which you foresaw, thou hast 
turned away, or put an end to the captivity of Jacob, your people, so that 
they may thenceforth enjoy the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 
By Jacob the prophet means, not only the people of Israel, but the whole 


human race, “who are, like the branches of the wild olive tree, engrafted 
into the good olive tree;” and, like “living stones, built upon the foundation 
of the Apostles and prophets.” 

2 He now explains the manner in which God, by his blessing the land, put 
an end to the captivity of Jacob, and says it was by remitting the sins of his 
people. For, as sin was the cause of their being held in bondage, the 
remission of the sin procured their liberty. “Thou hast forgiven the iniquity 
of thy people.” In your own mind, and by your own decree, thou hast 
forgiven the iniquity of thy people, for which iniquity you had given them 
up to the devil, as you would to the minister of justice. “Thou hast covered 
all their sins;” the same idea repeated; “thou hast covered;” hidden them, 
wrapt them up, so that you may not see and punish them: but, as nothing 
can be hid or concealed from God, when he, therefore, forgives sin, he 
extinguishes it altogether; so that it has no longer any existence whatever; 
and when God is said to cover sin, he does so, not as one would cover a 
sore with a plaster, thereby merely hiding it only; but he covers it with a 
plaster that effectually cures and removes it altogether. “All their sins;” to 
show it was not one sin, such as original sin, common to all, that was 
forgiven, but that the personal and peculiar sins of each individual were 
included. 

3 He now assigns a reason for God’s having forgiven the iniquity of his 
people, and says it arose from his having been appeased, and having laid 
aside his anger. For, as it was anger that prompted God thus to revenge 
himself, so, when he was appeased, he was led to forgive us; and that was 
effected “by the lamb that was slain from the beginning of the world;” and 
that immaculate Lamb was given to us through the good pleasure and 
mercy of him “who so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son for 
it.” Here, then, is the order of our redemption. The benediction, or the good 
pleasure of God, gave us his Son as a Savior; the son, by his death, 
appeased God’s anger, and made satisfaction to his justice for the sins of the 
whole world; God, having been thus appeased, forgave the sins, and the 
remission of the sins put an end to the captivity; and the Holy Ghost 
revealed the whole of this mystery, so concealed in the mind of God, to his 
prophet; and he describes it to us in those three verses. The expression, “all 
thy anger,” signifies that the redemption effected by our Savior was all 
sufficient and most effectual, and it also conveys that the liberty we shall 


enjoy hereafter will be most full, complete, and entire, leaving not a trace of 
punishment or misery, for such proceed from God’s anger. “Thou hast 
turned away from the wrath of thy indignation,” is a repetition of the same 
idea. 

4 The prophet, speaking in the person of God’s people, begins now to 
pray for the execution and completion of the divine decree, and first begs of 
God to mitigate his anger; the first effect of which would be the beginning 
of our salvation; that is to say, his divine assistance, through which our 
conversion to God commences; for we cannot be converted to God, unless 
his grace go before us, and by calling, enlightening, assisting, and moving, 
convert us. He, therefore, says, “Convert us, O God our Savior.” O God our 
Savior, begin the work of our salvation, by inspiring us with the holy desire 
of conversion. And that, in your mercy, you may commence it, “turn off thy 
anger from us.” Be reconciled to us, and forget the offences that have 
estranged us from you. 

5 He perseveres in the petition, saying, we have borne your anger long 
enough; do not defer the gift of your mercy, and the restoration of your 
peace. “Wilt thou be angry with us?” Will your enmity to the human race be 
everlasting? “or wilt thou extend thy wrath from generation to generation?” 
a thing that does not accord with your infinite clemency. 

6 He tells us the effects that will follow from being reconciled with God; 
to man will come life, to God praise. “Thou wilt turn, O God;” by laying 
aside your anger, and on being reconciled, will “bring us to life;” for “the 
wages of sin is death; but the grace of God everlasting life, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord;” “and thy people,” come to life and strength through so great a 
favor, “shall rejoice in thee,” and joyously chant your praise. 

7 Having asked that the divine wrath may be mitigated; and having asked 
for that reconciliation and regeneration that always accompanies remission 
of sin, he now asks for the coming of the Savior, through whom we were 
brought clearly to see and to behold God’s kindness and mercy to us, of 
which the Apostle says, “The grace of God hath appeared to all men;” and 
again, “the goodness and kindness of our Savior God appeared.” For who 
can for a moment doubt of the care that God has for mankind, and the 
extent of his warmest love, when he sent his only begotten Son to redeem 
us by his precious blood from the captivity of the devil? “Show us, O Lord, 
thy mercy;” make us plainly see and feel by experience, that mercy through 


which you determined in your mind, from eternity, to bless thy land; “and 
grant us thy salvation.” Send us your Son for a Savior, for then you will 
clearly show unto all the extent of your mercy, goodness, and grace. St. 
Augustine, taking a moral view of this passage, says that God shows us his 
mercy when he persuades us, and makes us see and understand that we are 
nothing, and can do nothing, of ourselves; but that it is through his mercy 
we exist at all, or can do anything we go through; we thus are neither proud 
nor puffed up, but are humble in our own eyes; and it is to such people the 
Savior gives his grace. 

8 To convince us of the truth of what he now means to express, the 
prophet here reminds us that he speaks not from himself, but what has been 
revealed to him, and that he is only announcing what he has heard from the 
Lord. “I will hear what the Lord God will speak in me;” that is, I will tell 
whatever I shall hear; and, therefore, having laid my petition before him, I 
will hear his answer to make it known to others. “What he will speak in 
me;” to give us to understand that when God speaks to the prophet, he does 
it interiorly, and spiritually. For the Holy Ghost, who abides in the prophets, 
speaks to them through their heart, and then, through their tongues, to the 
ears of mankind. The expression, “I will hear,” besides attention, signifies a 
desire to hear as it were, to say, I will most willingly and attentively hear; 
for God usually says nothing but what is good and useful; “for he will speak 
peace unto his people.” The reason I have for hearing him with pleasure and 
with attention is, because I know he will speak peace to his people. The 
summary, then, of God’s message to his people is the announcement and 
promise of peace through the coming of the Messias, for which the prophet 
asked when he said, “Show us, O Lord, thy mercy, and grant us thy 
salvation.” God, then, will grant a Savior, and through him, will announce 
and establish a most perfect peace; hence he is styled “the Prince of Peace;” 
and, as the Apostle says, “making peace through the blood of his cross, both 
as to the things that are on earth and the things that are in heaven.” Now 
peace comprehends all God’s favors; and we shall never be in perfect 
possession of it until we shall have arrived at the heavenly Jerusalem, which 
is interpreted the vision of peace. Peace is opposed to war, in which we 
shall be mixed up, until “death is swallowed up in victory, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality.” Then there will be an end to that war with 
our vices and concupiscences, with the princes of darkness, with all our 


difficulties and necessities. For, while we live here below, “the life of man 
is a warfare upon earth,” however we may desire, as far as in ourselves lies, 
to be at peace with all men. “And unto his saints, and unto them that are 
converted to the heart. He now explains the expression, “to his people;” 
God promised peace to his people, but not to the whole of them; for they 
are composed of good and bad, and the bad can have no peace. For, “much 
peace have they that love thy law;” while, “the wicked have no peace, saith 
the Lord;” and, when he says, “unto them that are converted to the heart,” 
he tells us who the saints are to whom peace is promised. For sanctity, and 
consequently peace, then begins when man turns from exterior to interior 
matters; and, therefore, Isaias says, “Return ye transgressors to the heart;” 
and of the prodigal son is said, “and returning to himself, he said.” Man 
begins to return to himself, or to return, if you will, to his heart, when he 
begins to reflect within himself on the vanity of all things here below, and 
how trifling and how short lived is the pleasure to be derived from sin; and 
on the contrary, how noble virtue is, and of what value are the goods of 
eternity. In a little while man begins to advance by degrees, when he comes 
to consider and judge of externals, not by the aid of his own sense, or the 
discourses of the children of the world; but, “returning to his heart,” he 
consults sound reason on everything, consults the faith that has been 
divinely inspired, consults the truth itself, which is God. Finally, that man is 
truly converted to the heart, and begins to taste that peace “that surpasses all 
understanding,” who raises a tabernacle in his heart to God, and, on the 
wings of contemplation, rises from the image, the soul of man, to the 
reality, God himself; and there, beholding the infinite beauty of his Creator, 
is so inflamed and carried away by his love as to despise the whole world 
beside, and unite himself to God exclusively in the bonds of love, totally 
indifferent to, and forgetful of, the whole world. No pressure from abroad 
can disturb one so disposed. 

9 On the coming of the Messias peace will be preached, but the 
establishment will be delayed for some time. However, salvation, which 
means the power of healing and of performing other miracles, will be 
always at hand, and available to those who believe in him, and have a pious 
and reverential fear of him. Hence, great glory will accrue to God, for all 
who see his wonderful works will praise and magnify him; many proofs of 
which can be read in the Gospels; and it is to it the prophet alludes when he 


says, “Surely his salvation is near to them that fear him;” that is to say, the 
salvation of God, or Christ himself, the Savior, will be at hand to save, 
through his power, all that fear him; all that worship him with a holy fear; 
“that glory may dwell in our land;” those numerous miracles will be 
performed with a view to make God’s glory known, and to dwell in that 
land of promise to which the Savior will be sent specially. And if the 
salvation of the body be near to them that fear him, and God’s glory be 
thereby greatly augmented, with much more reason will the salvation of the 
soul be near to those that fear him. “For to those who will receive him, he 
will give power to become sons of God,” 1 John; and thence his glory will 
be made manifest, “as the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” 

10 He now reveals another mystery that will be accomplished on the 
coming of the Messias; that is, the union of mercy and justice, which seem 
SO opposed to each other; the one prompting to punish, the other to forgive; 
for Christ’s passion and suffering was meant to deliver the human race in 
mercy, while it made the fullest satisfaction to the divine justice. “Mercy 
and truth have met each other.” They met in the time of the Messias, 
whereas at other times they seemed to move in contrary directions. “Justice 
and peace have kissed;” the justice that inflicts punishment, previously 
called truth and peace, which then was called mercy, will be joined in the 
bonds of the strictest friendship; and, as it were, kissed each other. 

11 He now touches on the mystery of the Incarnation, making use of the 
past for the future tense, as is usual with the prophets. “Truth is sprung out 
of the earth.” Christ, who is the truth, will be born of the Virgin Mary, “and 
justice hath looked down from heaven.” Then also justice from heaven will 
be made manifest, because, on the birth of Christ, true justice began to 
come down from heaven, and man began to be justified by faith in Christ; 
as also, because by the coming of Christ, “The wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all impiety and injustice,” for the extent of God’s anger 
and hatred of sin would never have been thoroughly known, had not God 
decreed that it should be expiated by the death of his only Son; and, even, 
we should never have known the extent of God’s anger to the sinner on the 
day of judgment, had we not seen the amount and the extent of Christ’s 
sufferings in atoning for the sins of others, “For if in the green wood they 
do these things, what shall be done in the dry?” says our Lord, Luke 23. 


12 He still treats of the mystery of the Incarnation, showing that truth 
could spring out of the earth; not in the manner of the seed that we sow and 
cultivate, but in the manner of the natural flowers that grow spontaneously, 
with no other culture than the beams of the sun, and the rains of heaven. 
“For the Lord will give goodness,” he will send his Holy Spirit from 
heaven, who will overshadow a virgin, and thus our land, which was never 
ploughed nor sown, and was altogether an untouched virgin, will yield her 
fruit. Hence, he says, in the canticle of canticles, “I am the flower of the 
field, and the lily of the valleys.” 

13 The prophet concludes by showing that Christ would be so replete 
with justice and sanctity, that the rays of his justice would go before him, 
and by their light shed the way to complete progress in this gloomy valley 
of our mortality. “Justice shall walk before him.” Christ, the sun and true 
light of the world, will send the rays of his justice and wisdom before him, 
as it is in Psalm 88, “Mercy and truth shall go before thy face;” and in Isaias 
58, “And thy justice shall go before thy face;” and thus “shall set his steps 
in the way,” shall enter on his pilgrimage to bring many pilgrims back to 
their country. 


PSALM 85 


A PRAYER FOR GOD’S GRACE TO ASSIST US 
TO THE END 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 He begins his prayer by touching on God’s greatness and his own poverty, 
an excellent form of prayer, and calculated to get what we want; for, “the 
prayer of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds,” Eccli. 35. 
“Incline thy ear,” for you sit so high, you have need to do so, in order to 
hear me, who lie so low, “for I am needy and poor.” As I am the beggar 
sitting at the rich man’s gate, incline thy ear to your poor servant, and hear 
him. By the poor and the needy he means the person, who, though he may 
abound in the riches of the world, still does not put his trust in them, takes 
no pride in them, does not despise others, but rather despises the wealth 
itself; and does not look upon himself one bit better or greater than those 
who are not possessed of such wealth. St. Augustine very properly remarks, 
that Lazarus was not taken up into Abraham’s bosom by reason of his 
poverty, but on account of his humility; nor was the rich glutton hurried in 
hell for his riches, but for his pride. Had such been the case, Abraham too, 
who abounded in riches, would have been buried in hell. But, as Abraham 
looked upon himself, and called himself “dust and ashes,” Gen. 18, and 
observed the commandments of God so faithfuly, that he was most ready to 
sacrifice, not only all his wealth, but even his only son for whom he had it 
in store, at the command of God, he was, therefore, not only himself 
brought to the place of rest after his death, but in his bosom were gathered 
together all who then died in the Lord. David, too, abounded in the riches of 
this world; but, as he took no pride in them, set no value on them, but 
depended entirely on God, in whom he had placed his entire hope, his 
strength, and his riches, and without whom he knew he was nothing, and 


could do nothing; he, therefore, with great truth, proclaimed himself really 
poor and needy. 

2 He tells in what respect he wishes to be heard, and first proposes what 
is really uppermost in his mind, and which the Lord himself directed should 
be sought for in preference to everything, and that is, “Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” “Preserve my soul,” that so many enemies lie in wait for, in this my 
exile, “for I am holy.” I ask for the safety of my soul, because I got it from 
you, and you have justified me who was dead in sin, through the blood of 
your Son, and you have sanctified me, and enlivened me. For, as St. 
Augustine says, when one feels a confidence that he has been justified 
through the sacraments, and calls himself holy, through the grace of God; 
such is not to be looked upon as the pride of a vain man, but the confession 
of one who is not ungrateful; but if one cannot venture to say, I am justified 
and cleansed, he can at least say, “I am holy;” that is, I am one of the 
faithful, a professor of our holy faith and religion, dedicated and 
consecrated to God through baptism. “Save thy servant, O my God, that 
trusteth in thee.” A repetition of the preceding. The reason he wishes his 
soul to be saved is, that he may not lose life everlasting. St. Peter, in his first 
Epistle, uses similar language, when he says, “Who, by the power of God 
are kept by faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the last time.” He 
asks, then, for life everlasting, for fear of losing which, he asks for the 
safety of his soul, assigning a reason, when he says, “thy servant that 
trusteth in thee;” because, when God saves his servant, he saves what 
belongs to himself; and, when he saves him that trusts in him, he shows 
himself to be just and faithful, in carrying out what he promised. 

3-4 He had asked, in the second verse, for supreme happiness; that is, the 
salvation of his soul, the object of all his desires; and he now most properly 
asks for the means of arriving at such an end, namely, that interior joy that 
manfully bears up against the temptations and the dangers of this our exile, 
until it comes to that harbor of safety, where there will be no temptations, 
no dangers. “Have mercy on me, O Lord.” In mercy hear my prayer, “for I 
hare cried to thee all the day;” I have put up my prayers with the greatest 
fervor and perseverance, for nothing is more necessary in prayer than great 
fervor, which the expression, “I have cried,” implies, and with 
perseverance, which the words, “all the day,” convey. Here is the petition, 


which, in mercy, he asked should be listened to, and for which he cried the 
whole day, “Give joy to the soul of thy servant.” I am hemmed in on all 
sides by temptations, nothing but what is bitter presents itself to me in this 
valley of tears, while my very prosperity terrifies me as much as my 
adversity saddens me; therefore, “Give joy to the soul of thy servant, for to 
thee, O Lord, I have lifted up my soul.” As I have not found rest in anything 
created, I have raised up my soul on the wings of thought and desire to thee 
my Creator. Love bears one’s soul up; and it has been truly said, that the 
soul is more where it loves, than where it actually is. Thought and desire are 
the wings of love; for he that loves is borne on to, and abides in, what he 
loves, by thinking constantly on, and longing for, the object of his love. 
Whoever truly, and from his heart, loves God, by thinking on him and 
longing for him, lifts up his soul to God; while, on the contrary, whoever 
loves the earth, by thinking on and coveting the things of the earth, lets his 
soul down to its level. Thus he alone, with the prophet, can truly say, “To 
thee, O Lord, I have lifted up my soul,” and can with justice ask for 
consolation, saying, “Give joy to the soul of thy servant,” who has no 
inordinate affection for anything created, and is in no way stuck in the mud 
of this world. 

5 A reason assigned for having raised up his soul to God in order to 
obtain consolation; because “God is sweet and mild;” and as St. John says, 
“God is light, and in him there is no darkness.” So we can say God is sweet, 
and in him there is no bitterness; whereas in the consolations of this world 
there is an abundance of bitterness with little or no sweetness And not only 
is God sweet, but he is also mild, offering no repulse to those who approach 
him, and bearing with our imperfections. St. Augustine observes that God’s 
mildness is most remarkable in bearing with us when we pray; when, during 
our prayers, we divert our attention to so many different subjects. The judge 
would hardly have patience with the culprit who, while laying his petition 
before the court, would turn about to talk with his friends, especially on 
matters of no moment. And not only is God sweet and mild in himself, 
inasmuch as he repels no one approaching the fountain of his sweetness; but 
he is also “plenteous in mercy,” for he freely admits and receives, and offers 
himself to be tasted of by all that call upon him, having no regard to rich or 
poor, Jew or gentile “For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” If he sometimes does not hear or have mercy on those who 


pray to him, the reason is because they do not really call upon him, or do 
not call upon him as they ought. He very often hears us, but at the fitting 
time; and he very often hears the wish of him who prays, instead of the 
words he utters; for instance, when the petitioner asks a thing quite unsuited 
to him, and which he would not have asked had he known it to be so. 

6 A repetition of the first part of the first verse, in different language, in 
order to express his great desire for what he asks. 

7 This verse would seem to have been introduced as an explanation of the 
preceding. He said therein, “give ear, O Lord, to my prayer,” and God may 
fairly have asked him, When did you pray? When will you have me give ear 
to your prayer? The prophet answers, I have prayed every day, and I will 
pray every day while I stray about in this exile. Every day of my exile is a 
day of trouble, for he who loves his country cannot but loathe his exile. “In 
the day of my trouble;” during the whole time of my exile, I found nought 
but trouble and sorrow; and therefore I have always “called upon thee,” and 
with so much confidence, “because thou hast heard me.” 

8 He assigns a reason for flying to God alone, for invoking him, and for 
seeking to lift up his soul to him, because there is no one, not only among 
men, but even among gods, like God; either in essence or in power, or in 
wisdom, or in goodness. If by the word “gods” we understand false gods, 
idols, and demons, of which it is said in Psalm 95, “All the gods of the 
gentiles are devils;” then, what he says here is absolutely true; for idols 
have eyes and do not see, and depend on man both for motion and 
protection; but the true God sees without corporeal eyes, depends on no 
one, but all things depend on him; “For in him we live, move, and have our 
being.” The demons, it is true, were made to God’s image, but they lost it 
by sin. “And there is none according to thy works.” Not only is there no god 
like unto thee, O Lord, but none of them have produced any one work equal 
to any of yours; for God made the heavens, and the earth, and everything in 
them, from nothing; other gods only work from the matter which our God 
created. 

9 From this verse we learn that, in the preceding one, he referred to the 
false gods, who were adored by the sinners as true and supreme gods; for 
the prophet proves that none of those gods are like our God, that their 
worship will one day cease, and their falsity and vanity be made perfectly 
clear; while the worship of our God will be everlasting, a fact partly 


accomplished in the Church of Christ, and fully so on the day of judgment. 
For, though in the days of David there were gods of the Moabites, of the 
Ammonites, of the Philistines, and of various nations, still, on the 
promulgation of the Gospel of Christ, idolatry began to disappear, and the 
worship of the true God to be introduced among all nations. Thus, “all the 
nations shall come;” that is, they came from all nations, and, after 
abandoning their false gods, they adored the true one; but, on the day of 
judgment, all men, without any exception, shall know that the gods of the 
gentiles were demons, or empty images, and, whether they will or will not, 
shall bow the knee before the Lord, fulfilling the prophecy of Isaias “For 
every knee shall be bowed to me,” a text applied by St. Paul, Rom. 14, and 
Phil. 2, to Christ as the true God. “And they shall glorify thy name;” but in 
a different manner; the just will from love, and with pleasure; but the 
wicked will through fear, and against their will, glorify the Lord on the day 
of judgment, and will say, “Thou, art just, O Lord, and righteous is thy 
judgment.” 

10 The reason why the worship of false gods will cease, and all nations 
will adore and glorify the Lord is, “for he is God alone,” truly great, “and 
does wonderful things,” that nobody else can do; a thing that will be well 
known on the day of judgment, especially when, at his nod, all the dead 
shall arise, and be gathered before the tribunal of Christ, when, without the 
slightest resistance or opposition, the just shall be exalted to their kingdom, 
and the wicked shoved down to everlasting punishment. Hence the Apostle, 
when speaking of said judgment, uses the expression, “of the great God,” 
for it is in the last judgment that his greatness is most clearly exhibited, 
“waiting for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the great God, and 
our Savior Jesus Christ.” 

11 For fear of straying from the path that leads to his country, he has 
again recourse to prayer, in which he asks for guidance in this his 
wandering and his exile, and at the same time, asks for spiritual help and 
succour, for fear he may faint on the way. “Conduct me, O Lord, in thy 
way.” Show one the way, through the assistance of your grace, not only by 
enlightening my mind, but by moving my will; and thus, “I will walk in thy 
truth,” according to the truth of your law and of your faith. “Let my heart 
rejoice;” he asked in the third verse “that his soul should have joy;” let it, 
then, rejoice when you gladden and console my heart, “that it may fear thy 


name;” I do not seek consolation for consolation’s sake, but in order that, 
being refreshed by it as if with food, I may persevere in thy holy fear. By 
fearing to offend you I will be sure to proceed in the direct road of your 
commandments, to that country where I will serve you without any fear. 

12 To prayer he adds thanksgiving, for nothing tends more to obtain fresh 
favors than to appear mindful on and grateful for, the past. “I will praise 
thee, O Lord, my God;” I will render you the tribute of praise and 
thanksgiving, “with my whole heart,” with the full tide of my affections. 
“And I will glorify thy name;” that is, thy power, “forever,” while I live, 
incessantly. 

13 The favor for which he returns thanks is, that God, in his great mercy, 
and not through the merits of the supplicant, should have delivered his soul 
from the lowest hell; that is, should have justified him from the sins that 
would have carried him to hell, had he not been delivered through grace. 
And, in truth, the mercy of God, which converts the sinner into a just man, 
is as great as the punishment of eternal fire from which we are saved, or the 
everlasting happiness to which we get a right and free access. Hence St. 
Peter says, “Who, according to his great mercy, hath regenerated us unto a 
lively hope.” Various explanations are offered of the words, “lowest hell.” 
We adopt that of Saints Augustine, Jerome, and Bernard, who say it means 
that part of hell where no one praises the Lord, and from which there is no 
egress. 

14 Having returned thanks, he comes again to pray, asking to be 
delivered from the multitude of the enemies that sought his life; and though 
some make him allude to his corporal enemies, or to those of Ezechias, 
some will have him allude to the enemies of Christ, who caused his death; 
the explanation of St. Augustine is more in accordance with the rest of the 
Psalm; and he says it is to be understood of the members of Christ’s body of 
the just, or any person suffering persecution from their spiritual enemies, be 
they heretics or schismatics, or bad Christians. The man of God, then, 
delivered through the grace of Christ from the lower hell, fighting in the 
meantime with his spiritual enemies, in heavy groans exclaims, O my God, 
“behold the wicked are risen up against me;” neither few in number, nor 
weak in strength, but “an assembly of the mighty;” a great congregation of 
most powerful enemies “have sought my soul” to destroy it; and in their 
blindness and obduracy “have not set thee before their eyes;” have not 


considered that you are the protector of the just, and they presume to wage 
war, not with weak mortals, but with the Lord God of armies. 

15 Having mentioned the quantity and the quality of his enemies, he now 
asks for help against them, and in various terms proclaims God’s goodness, 
to show he was not rash in hoping for assistance from so good a God. He is 
a God of compassion, which in Hebrew signifies the regard a parent has for 
his child. “Merciful,” which means a bestower of grace, or the making one 
acceptable, as St. Paul says, “by which he made us acceptable through his 
beloved Son;” that is, made us acceptable to him or received us into grace. 
“Patient,” the word in Hebrew signifies long nosed, not easily provoked to 
anger, for with the Hebrews a long nose was looked upon as a sign of much 
patience; “and of much mercy,” abounding in mercy, “and true,” or faithful. 
Hence we learn that God loves us with the affection of a father, and, 
therefore, most ready to forgive, most slow to be provoked, liberal, and 
ready to promise in his mercy, and faithful to carry out such promises; all of 
which afford incalculable consolation and confidence to pious souls, who, 
from their heart, attach themselves to God; for all this applies only to those 
who fear God, as is more clearly explained in Psalm 102. They who abuse 
God’s goodness “treasure up to themselves wrath against the day of wrath, 
and revelation of the just judgment of God,” Rom. 2; to whom he says in 
Heb. 10, “It is a dreadful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 

16 Having explained God’s goodness in so many terms, he now begs that 
he may have a share in it. “O look on me” with the eyes of your infinite 
goodness, and prodigal as you are of your mercies, “have mercy on 
me.”—”Give thy command to thy servant.” Grant that my numerous 
enemies may not prevail over me, but, on the contrary, give thy servant 
strength and power to subdue and command them, and thereby “save the 
son of thy handmaid,’ whether from their secret snares or open 
persecutions. 

17 He concludes by asking for some external sign that may let even his 
enemies see that God always consoles and assists his faithful servants. 
“Show me a token for good;” give me some sign that will assure me of 
something good, that is, of your grace and favor, “that they who hate me 
may see,” that my enemies may see it, be confounded, and despair of 
subduing me, “because thou, O Lord, hast helped me and hast comforted 
me.” As you have really helped me in the combat, and by your interior 


grace consoled me in my trouble, show also some external sign of your 
favor, that my enemies, on seeing it, may be confounded. A question has 
been raised, what is the sign he asks for? St. Jerome says, it is the sign of 
the cross of Christ, for it is a token for good, it being the token of 
redemption, and when the evil spirits, who hate us, behold it, they are 
confounded. St. Augustine explains it of the sign that will appear on the last 
day, which will be for good to the elect, and on the sight of which all their 
enemies will be confounded. Others interpret it of the sign given by Isaias 
to king Achaz when he said to him, “The Lord himself will give you a sign, 
behold, a virgin will conceive, and will bring forth a son.” That was truly a 
token for good to David, to have the Messias descended from him, and to 
the whole world that was to be delivered, through Christ, from all its 
enemies. Perhaps, the token for good means that spiritual joy, which he 
asked for in the beginning of the Psalm, when he said, “Give joy to the soul 
of thy servant;” for such joy to a holy soul in tribulation is the clearest sign 
of the grace of God, and on the sight of it, all manner of persecutors are 
confounded, and then the meaning would be, “show me a token for good;” 
give me the grace of that spiritual joy that will appear exteriorly in my 
countenance, “that they who hate me may see” such calmness and 
tranquillity of soul, “and be confounded;” for you, Lord, have helped me in 
the struggle, consoled me in my sorrow, and have already converted my 
sadness into interior joy and gladness. 


PSALM 86 


THE GLORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet commences by praising the city, by reason of the holy 
mountains it has for a foundation. He names not the city, so wrapt in 
admiration is he with the beauty of the new city he sees descending from 
heaven, the Church of Christ, whose foundations may be considered in 
various lights. If we regard the first founders and propagators of the 
Christian religion, the foundations signify the twelve Apostles, as we read 
in Apoc. 21, “And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in them 
the names of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb.” If we consider the doctrine 
on which the faith of the Church is founded, the foundations are the 
Apostles and the prophets, who were the immediate ministers of the word 
of God, of whom the Apostle says, “Built upon the foundations of the 
Apostles and the prophets.” Finally, if we regard ecclesiastical power and 
authority, according to which the foundation in a house corresponds with 
the head in a body, Christ and Peter are the foundations, Christ being the 
primary. Of Christ the Apostle says, “For no one can lay any other 
foundation but that which is laid, which is Christ Jesus;” and of Peter, 
Christ himself says “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church.” Those, then, are the holy mountains, upon which the city of God 
is built, getting the name of mountains by reason of their altitude and 
excellence; and holy, for their elevation is not by reason of their pride, but 
by reason of their sanctity, wisdom, and authority. The objection of Christ’s 
being called the cornerstone surmounting the edifice, viz., “The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the corner;” and also, 
“Jesus Christ himself being the chief cornerstone,” is of no consequence, 
for there are two cornerstones, one in the foundation, the other in the 


summit of the building, and both connecting two walls; and though, in an 
ordinary building, the same stone cannot be in the foundation supporting 
the entire building, and on the top supported by the building; still, in the 
spiritual edifice, one and the same stone, that is, one and the same prelate, 
supports and bears the whole edifice by his authority, while, at the same 
time, he presides over and is borne, through obedience, by the whole 
edifice, by all the living stones, which two duties apply principally, to 
Christ, who is absolutely the head and ruler of the whole Church; and they 
also apply to the supreme pontiff, who is Christ’s vicar on earth; and, to a 
certain extent, to all prelates, in regard of those over whom they preside, for 
all prelates should bear and be borne; bear with the infirmities of those over 
whom they are placed, and be borne with when they correct or command. 
The city has another subject of praise in its gates. 

2 Having said that the city of God had holy mountains for its foundations, 
so that there was no fear of its falling, like buildings erected on sand; he 
now adds, that, with its being exempt from danger on that score, it also is 
incapable of being stormed by the enemy, so strongly are the gates of it 
fortified; Psalm 147 saying of them “because he hath strengthened the bolts 
of thy gates.” “The Lord loveth the gates of Sion,” by reason of the strength 
of its gates, that render it impregnable “above all the tabernacles of Jacob;” 
loves those gates more than the tabernacles of Jacob; for, however beautiful 
and elegantly laid out those tabernacles may have been when the Jews were 
on their journey from Egypt to the land of promise, still they had neither 
gates nor foundations, and, therefore, were frail and temporary. These 
words refer to the stability and permanence of the Church, against which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail; and especially to the time when it shall 
arrive at its heavenly country, for which the patriarch sighed, and of whom 
the Apostle says, “For he looked for a city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God;” and, in the Apocalypse, the new Jerusalem is 
said to have “twelve gates, and in the gates twelve Angels, and names 
written thereon, which are the names of the twelve tribes of the children of 
Israel.” By the twelve gates we understand the twelve Apostles; for it is 
through their true and sound preaching that we all enter into the Church of 
God: their being called the foundations in another place is of no moment, 
for they are gates and foundations together; gates by their preaching, 
foundations by their support of the faithful. Christ, to be sure, said, “l am 


the gate;” Christ is the gate, no doubt, because it is through his merits we all 
enter, and are saved; but the city has twelve gates and one gate, as well as it 
has one foundation and twelve foundations, for Christ was in the Apostles, 
and spoke through the Apostles, as St. Paul says, “Do you seek a proof of 
Christ who speaketh in me?” Thus, when we enter through the Apostles, we 
enter through Christ, because the Apostles did not preach up themselves, 
but through Christ, and Christ preached through them; and, when we are 
founded and built upon the Apostles, we are founded and built on Christ. 
The names of the twelve tribes of Israel being written on the gates signifies 
that the first members of the Church came from the children of Israel, to 
whom the Apostles themselves belonged; then came the fullness of the 
gentiles. In the Apocalypse, when mention is made of the elect, and of those 
to be saved, mention is first made of twelve thousand from each of the 
twelve tribes of the children of Israel; and then follows “a great multitude; 
which no man could number, of all nations and tribes, and peoples, and 
tongues.” 

3 The prophet, as it were, intoxicated with the spirit, as he began abruptly 
by admiring the excellence of the city, saying, “The foundations thereof are 
in the holy mountain,” now just as abruptly changes his mode of speech and 
addresses the city itself, saying, “Glorious things are said of thee, O city of 
God;” as much as to say, Holy city, don’t wonder if I began incoherently, 
for I am overwhelmed by the multitude of your praises; for the Holy Ghost 
has been telling me many glorious, grand, and wonderful things about you. 
And, in fact, who could observe any order in narrating the praises of a city 
where God will be all unto all, and where those blessings are reserved for 
the elect, “which eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, and which hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive.” And though, strictly speaking, 
the city of God in heaven, and, to a certain extent, his Church, spread over 
the earth, are alluded to here, even of that earthly Jerusalem, type, as it was, 
of the Church, “glorious things are said.” It was a royal and sacerdotal city, 
the temple of the Lord, the Ark of the covenant, and many things belonging 
to both were there; and what is more, there it was that the King of Angels 
and the Lord of all nature gave his instructions, performed his miracles, 
effected the redemption of the human race, was buried there, sent the Holy 
Ghost from heaven there, and there laid the foundations of his Church to 
endure. 


4 He now praises the holy city, by reason of the number and the variety 
of the nations who inhabit it, for it is not confined to the Jews alone, as was 
the case in the Old Testament; but all nations are to inhabit the Catholic 
Church, which is the true Jerusalem, so praised in this Psalm. He mentions 
Rahab and Babylon, Palestine, Tyre, and the Ethiopians, all gentiles, but 
well known to the Jews. Rahab means proud, and by it he means the 
Egyptians; and the meaning is, in calling and enrolling the elect of the new 
Jerusalem, I will bear in mind, not only the Jews, but even the Egyptians 
and Babylonians, who know me through faith and religious worship. For 
behold, the foreigners, the nations of Palestine, and the people of Tyre, and 
the Ethiopians “were there,” that is, those nations called and invited by me, 
will be there too; for he makes use, of the past tense, as usual, to signify the 
future. 

5 The prophet now adds, as the chief praise of Sion, that the Highest, the 
Son of God, who founded her, was born in her. For the most glorious thing 
that could be said of her was, that he who, in his divine nature, founded her, 
chose, in his human nature, to be born in her. The text should be read thus, 
according to the Hebrew, “Shall not this man say to Sion?” Is it possible 
that any one will say to Sion a thing so wonderful and so unheard of, “that a 
man is born in her; and the Highest himself hath founded her?” will anyone 
tell Sion that there is one born in her, her very Creator? This very evident 
prophecy has been carped at by the Jews, who cannot possibly get over it. 
Christ, however, was born in Bethlehem, and not in Sion; to which we 
reply, that the Sion spoken of here means the Church of God’s people, and 
that Christ, as man, was born therein, while, as God, he is the founder of it. 
It may also be fairly said that Christ was born in Sion, inasmuch as his 
parents, Solomon and David, his ancestors, belonged to Sion. 

6 He answers the question he put when he said, “Will any one say to 
Sion?” for he says the Lord himself will put the question; nay more, in 
order that it may be kept in eternal memory, that he will write it in the book 
in which are the people and the princes, who through regeneration have 
been in the city. “The Lord shall tell;” will announce that in Sion one has 
been born who is the very founder of the city of Sion; and he will tell it “in 
his writings of peoples and of princes;” in the rolls of those people and 
princes who have been regenerated in the city, for he who is the head of 
them all, is also the founder of the city; and will, therefore, be written in the 


head of the book. That book will be published on the day of judgment, for 
then the books will be opened with another book, the book of life, of which 
our Savior says, “Rejoice because your names are written in heaven.” By 
princes we understand the Apostles whom God appointed princes over all 
the earth. 

7 The conclusion of the Psalm, declaring the supreme happiness of all the 
inhabitants of that city, whose foundations were alluded to in the beginning 
of the Psalm; for the peculiar happiness of the holy city of Jerusalem is, that 
in it no poor, no sad, no miserable person is to be found, for “God will wipe 
away every tear from their eyes;” and though this is to be accomplished in 
the heavenly Jerusalem only, still in the Church militant, those who are 
enrolled citizens in heaven are all rejoicing in hope, and to them the Savior 
says, “Nobody shall take your joy from you;” and the Apostle, “Always 
rejoicing;” and in fact, if God’s servants rejoice even in tribulation, when 
can they be sad? St. Augustine remarks that the Psalmist does not use the 
word “rejoicing” absolutely, but “as it were of all rejoicing,” lest we should 
suppose that the joy spoken of here was such as we see with the children of 
this world, who rejoice in the acquisition of gold or silver, or in carnal 
pleasures, or the like. The dwelling in the heavenly Jerusalem will be, to a 
certain extent, like a dwelling where a banquet or a wedding feast is 
celebrated with music, songs, and pleasure; but no such things will have a 
place there, nor will the cause be the same for such joy and gladness. 


PSALM 87 


A PRAYER OF ONE UNDER GRIEVOUS 
AFFLICTION: IT AGREES TO CHRIST IN HIS 
PASSION, AND ALLUDES TO HIS DEATH AND 
BURIAL 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet, speaking in the person of Christ, repeats and expresses in 
various terms what our Lord expressed when hanging on the cross, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” in order to show the greatness 
of his sufferings. He, then, begins with a prayer to God the Father, saying, 
“O Lord, the God of my salvation,” from whom, through a speedy 
resurrection, I hope for salvation. “I have cried in the day and in the night 
before thee.” He did so on the day of his passion, when he cried on the 
cross, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” and on the night 
before, when he thrice cried out in the garden, “Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.” 

2 Hear my prayer, I beseech you. Such is the meaning of this verse, full 
of metaphorical language. “Let my prayer come in before you;” as an orator 
would be admitted to plead a cause. “Incline thy ear to my petition.” Give a 
favorable audience to said orator when he shall have been admitted. 

3 This refers to the time when our Savior exclaimed, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” for, then, Christ’s soul was evidently “full of 
evils,” by reason of the great pains all over his body, by reason of his 
feeling for his mother, who stood by; and then, especially, “his life was 
drawn nigh to hell;” for he was just about to die, and to go down to the hell 
where all the souls of the faithful were shut up. 


4 Having mentioned the grievous bodily pains that brought him nigh unto 
death, he now alludes to the contempt and ignominy he suffered in man’s 
opinion on his death; for they looked upon him as an ordinary mortal, who 
died reluctantly, who could in nowise help himself, and had nobody else to 
help him; whereas, though among the dead, he was not subject to death, nor 
to the captivity of the devil, and could die when he chose, and rise when he 
chose. “I am counted among them that go down to the pit.” People thought 
that | had gone down to where the souls are, as all mortals have gone down, 
forcibly and against my will, and, therefore, looked upon me as no more 
than any other mortal. “I am become,” in the opinion of the world, “as a 
man without help;” for they insulted me, wagging their heads, and saying, 
“He saved others, himself he cannot save.” 

5 Death has dominion over all except myself, I alone am free, and 
nobody can put me to death against my will; as our Savior says, John 10, 
“And I have power to lay my life down, and I have power to take it up 
again.” “Like the slain.” He tells further what men thought about him. They 
looked upon him “like the slain sleeping in the sepulchres;” like so many 
who died of their wounds, and lay in their graves in the sleep of death.” 
“Whom thou rememberest no more;” whom you, O Lord, care for no 
longer, as being no longer under your charge as human beings, which he 
repeats and explains by saying, “And they are cast off from thy hand;” you 
have forgotten them, and think no more of them, for they are cast off from 
your providential hand, as having no further existence. 

6 My enemies, who put me to death, caused my soul to descend to the 
lower pit, while my body lay in the sepulchre, and the lower pit may be 
described as “the dark places, and in the shadow of death.” See Psalm 22:4. 
hereon. 

7 Speaking still in the person of Christ, he now makes use of two 
metaphors to explain the extent of his sufferings. “Thy wrath is strong over 
me;” your anger at the sins of mankind, or rather the justice that prompted 
you to inflict condign punishment on the sinner, was not only poured out 
upon me, but was made strong and was increased upon me, never to lose 
hold of me until satisfaction to the last farthing should have been exacted. 
This is the first metaphor by which we are given to understand that the 
sufferings of our Lord were as intense as was the anger of Almighty God, 
by reason of the sins of the whole world. A serious matter for all of us who 


have been redeemed to reflect on; “and all thy waves thou hast brought in 
upon me.” Another metaphor, in which the passion of our Lord is compared 
to all the billows of the sea tumbling in upon, overwhelming, and dashing 
on the rock, one unfortunate creature struggling in the sea. For as our Lord 
Jesus Christ had undertaken to wipe away the sins of the whole world, it 
was not one or two tides of sorrow he had to bear up against, but a universal 
inundation of the sins of mankind. 

8 In addition to his sufferings came the aversion of his acquaintance, and 
by acquaintance we are to understand all who knew him through his 
conversation and his teaching, but did not believe him to be either God or 
the Messias, of whom it is said in John, “He came unto his own and has 
own received him not.” “Thou hast put away my acquaintance far from 
me,” allowed those who knew me to shun and avoid me; they have set me 
an abomination to themselves,” they not only held back from me as if they 
did not know me, but they even execrated me as a deceiver, as a Samaritan, 
as one possessed by a devil, as a friend of publicans and sinners, all of 
which we read in the Gospels. This verse may also be applied to his 
disciples, who may be called his acquaintance; for St. Luke says, chap. 23, 
“And all his acquaintance stood afar off;” and in St. Mat. 26, “And all the 
disciples leaving him, fled away.” “They have set me an abomination to 
themselves,” was accomplished in Peter, “who began to curse and swear 
that he knew not the man;” for, though St. Peter in reality had no such 
hatred of Christ in his heart, he professed it, however, when he swore so 
vehemently that he had no knowledge of him. Even his disciples, before 
they understood the mystery of his passion, and when they looked upon it 
as fraught with evil to him and to themselves, considered it an abomination; 
hence they said to him, “Rabbi, the Jews but just now sought to stone thee, 
and goest thou thither again?” And when St. Peter heard of his intended 
passion, he too looked upon it as an abomination, saying, “Lord, be it far 
from thee; this shall not be unto thee.” “I was delivered up, and came not 
forth.” I was like one shut up in a prison, without the power of leaving it 
until I should have suffered what had been decreed by you. 

9 The abundance of tears shed by me weakened and impoverished my 
eyes. “All the day I cried to thee,” a repetition of the first verse, which is 
explained more fully by St. Paul, when he says, Heb. 5, “Who in the days of 
his flesh, offering up prayers and supplications with a strong cry and tears 


to him that was able to save him from death, was heard for his reverence.” 
He is said to have cried out “all the day,” because it is explained in the first 
verse, he cried out both by day and by night; for as the natural day is 
composed of night and day, so both parts of it may be termed the whole day, 
though each part may not be entire. “I stretched out my hands to thee” in 
prayer; or, perhaps, on the cross, that by such an oblation I may obtain a 
speedy resurrection for myself, and freedom from death everlasting, for my 
mystical body, the Church. 

10-12 Speaking still in the person of Christ, he assigns a reason for 
having asked to be saved from death. These three verses are differently 
explained. They may be referred to that everlasting death which Christ 
wished to avert from his faithful; for a reason is assigned why he prays, and 
wishes for the aversion of such an evil, because God does not, nor ought he, 
show his wonders to the damned; neither ought they rise to life everlasting, 
nor will they relate with praise the mercy and truth of God; and, finally, 
they not only will not declare them, but they will not even know them. An 
objection to this explanation is, the introduction of sepulchres and 
physicians; sepulchres seem connected with dead bodies, and not with 
damned souls; and physicians have more connection with the body than 
with the soul. Another explanation refers these verses to the death of the 
body, which Christ for himself and for his faithful disciples deprecates, 
while he prays for, and wishes a speedy resurrection for himself and for 
them; and then the meaning would be, “Wilt thou show wonders to the 
dead?” I fear death, I desire to live, or that my life may be quickly restored 
to me and to my faithful; for, the dead, devoid of life or feeling, would in 
vain behold your wonderful works, that tend so much to your glory, and for 
which you should so deservedly be thanked, honored, and praised. “Or shall 
physicians arise to life, and give praise to thee?” the dead are not only 
devoid of life and feeling, but even all the art and skill of medicine will not 
raise them or give them life and feeling to render you the tribute of praise. 
“Shall any one in the sepulchre declare thy mercy; and thy truth in 
destruction?” You do not show your wonders to the dead, because they are 
lying inanimate in their sepulchres, they cannot appreciate them, and 
therefore, you do not declare your mercy to them, or your wonders, the 
works of your mercy and your truth. “In destruction,” signifies here, the 
losing one’s life, and therefore, it is synonymous with lying in the 


sepulchre, where alone lie the dead. “Shall thy wonders be known in the 
dark, and thy justice in the land of forgetfulness;” The dead in their 
sepulchres will not declare your mercy or relate your wonderful things, 
because they know them not; nor can they know them for they live in the 
darkness of death, and in the land of forgetfulness, where there is no 
memory of the past, and consequently no sense of the present. This 
exclamation is confirmed by the words of king Ezechias, who certainly 
asked for life in this world, when he said, Isaias 38, “For hell shall not 
confess to thee; neither shall death praise thee, the living, the living shall 
give praise to thee, as I do this day.” We have a similar passage in Psalm 
113, “The dead shall not praise thee, O Lord, nor any of them that go down 
to hell, but we that live bless the Lord.” 

13-14 He now shows that the passion of Christ was so decided on by a 
divine decree, that it could not be changed; and explains at greater length 
the brief exclamation of our Savior on the cross, “My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” “But I, Lord, have cried to thee,” that the chalice of my 
passion may pass from me; “and in the morning my prayer shall prevent 
thee;” early enough, in the very morning or beginning of my passion, my 
prayer shall prevent or anticipate thee; for, though Christ’s prayer in the 
garden was offered in the night, still, that night was the morning or the 
beginning of his passion. “Why casteth thou off my prayer?” Why don’t 
you hear me? Why don’t you cause this chalice to pass from me? “Why 
turnest thou away thy face from me?” Why do you turn away from me as if 
I were a stranger? Why do you abandon me? He makes use of all these 
expressions to give us some idea of the enormity of the sufferings, so 
repugnant to his human nature; for, absolutely speaking, the Lord wished 
for and chose such sufferings as a remedy for the sins of mankind; and the 
Father always heard him in what he wished and asked for. 

15 For fear it may be supposed that the passion of Christ lasted only for 
three hours, or for one day, the Holy Ghost reveals here that his passion was 
constant during the whole period of his life. For, to say nothing of the 
chalice of his most bitter death, that was always before his eyes, he was at 
all times in troubles and difficulties; “I am poor and in labors from my 
youth;” though in the form of God I was rich and happy, for you, mankind, 
have I become poor and in difficulties from my childhood. And so he was; 
witness his birth in a stable, and his flight into Egypt; “and being exalted” 


on my cross, as on a throne, with my title written over my head, “Jesus of 
Nazareth, the king of the Jews,” still “have been humbled,” even unto 
death, “and troubled,” at the blindness and the ruin of my people; or, “being 
exalted,” by the people crying out and saying, “Blessed is the king, who 
cometh in the name of the Lord;” and, for that reason, “have been 
humbled,” so as to be scourged, and suffer death on the cross; and “have 
been troubled,” seeing the blindness of my people. 

16 He assigns a reason for having been humbled after having been so 
exalted, because God’s anger, by reason of the many and multifarious sins 
of mankind, came upon him, on Christ himself; for, as Isaias 63, says, “For 
the wickedness of my people have I struck him;” and, as | St. Peter 2 says, 
“Who his own self bore our sins in his body upon the tree.” “Thy wrath 
hath come upon me,” that was about to come on the wicked, “and thy 
terrors,” intended for them, “have troubled me;” and hence it was that in the 
garden he began to fear, and to be sad, and to be heavy, terrified, as he was, 
by what he was about to undergo for the expiation of sin, and the 
satisfaction of divine justice. 

17 He says that the anger of God, and the terror inspired by him, was like 
the absorbing and swallowing up a human being, as he briefly expressed 
before when he said, “My soul is filled with evils,” which is more fully 
expressed here, when he says, they were like a sea all round about him, 
overwhelming and absorbing him. 

18 To this heap of misery is added the intolerable one of being alone 
obliged to drink the bitter chalice, with no one to share with him, to help 
him in this dreadful calamity. “Thou hast put far from one,” in the height of 
my sufferings, the “friend and neighbor;” Judas, who went farthest from 
him, and, from a friend and neighbor, proved an enemy. “And my 
acquaintance because of misery;” the Apostles themselves, for, “leaving 
him, they all fled;” and, though St. John and some of the women came to 
him, instead of diminishing, they only augmented his sorrows. How justly, 
then, the Lord complains in Isaias 63, “I have trodden the winepress alone, 
and of the gentiles there is not a man with me. I looked about, and there was 
none to help; I sought, and there was none to give aid.” 


PSALM 88 


THE PERPETUITY OF THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE PROMISES 
OF GOD: WHICH, NOTWITHSTANDING, GOD 
PERMITS HER TO SUFFER SOMETIMES MOST 
GRIEVOUS AFFLICTIONS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 God’s mercy is the entire subject of this Psalm. The prophet at once tells 
us that he is about to sing of the sure and certain mercies of God; that is, the 
favors that were promised in his mercy, and which will never fail, which are 
called in Isaias 55, “the faithful mercies of David.” The word forever is not 
to be connected with the verb sing, but with the noun mercies; for David, 
who was then near his end, could not say he would sing forever; but he 
could say that he would sing of the mercies of the Lord that were to endure 
forever. “I will show forth with my mouth thy truth to generation and 
generation.” A repetition and an explanation of the first part of the verse; 
for “to generation and generation” signifies the same as “forever.” “I will 
sing” and “show forth” are clearly the same, and “the mercies of the Lord” 
seem to be the same as “his truth.” In the first part of the verse he says he 
will sing of the mercies of the Lord that will exist forever; in the second 
part of the verse he says he will sing of the truth of the Lord; that is, his 
observance of what he promises, which will remain from generation to 
generation. The words, “to generation and generation,” like the word 
“mercies,” in the first part of the verse, are to be connected with the noun, 
“thy truth,” and not with the verb “show forth,” as is clear from his adding 
“with my mouth,” unless we will have it, that David meant to convey that 


his Psalms would be chanted by the faithful to the end of time; and 
therefore, that through the faithful he may be said “to sing forever,” and “to 
show forth his truth.” 

2 He proves that God’s mercy and truth will be everlasting, God, who 
cannot speak a falsehood, having said so; I will sing of your truth and 
mercy which will be everlasting, “for thou hast said so,” and revealed it to 
me your prophet. “Mercy shall be built up forever in the heavens,” the 
favors mercifully promised to David will rise up like an everlasting edifice 
in heaven; that is, will be as firm and stable as an immoveable edifice, that 
no time can damage. And this edifice of mercy will be “in heaven,” where 
everything is eternal. For the event will not depend on the caprice of 
mortals, nor on mutable counsels and decrees, but will have its foundations 
in heaven. “Thy truth shall be prepared in them.” In the same heavens your 
faithful accomplishment of your promises will be prepared. The Hebrew for 
prepared implies direction and adjustment, and thus the meaning of the 
sentence is, the pledges you have given are certain, can be tampered with by 
no inferior authority, because they will be confirmed and strengthened in 
heaven and will be like unto heaven, which endureth forever and ever. 

3 He now begins to unveil the faithful mercy he proposed to sing of in the 
beginning of the Psalm. That mercy was a certain promise, confirmed by an 
agreement and an oath, regarding David’s posterity, and the supreme power 
to be continued in his family; an account of which we have in 2 Kings 7, 
where David desired to build a house for the Lord, that is, a temple for the 
reception of the Ark, and for divine sacrifice; and God, through Nathan the 
prophet, rewarded David for his good intentions, by a promise of raising his 
house; that is, by the propagation of his posterity, and establishing the 
sovereignty in his family. This he conveys when he says, “I have made a 
covenant with my elect;” I have entered into a treaty with my chosen 
people; “I have sworn to David my servant;” I have made a promise, an 
oath, to David the prince of my people elect. “Thy seed will I settle.” I have 
sworn to establish his descendants, so that a son of David shall never be 
wanted. “And I will build up thy throne unto generation and generation.” I 
will keep up your kingdom, which is the meaning of from generation to 
generation. There can be no doubt but all these things apply to Christ alone, 
who was to come from the family of David, and whose reign was to be 
everlasting. Isaias alludes to it when he says, chap. 9, “His empire shall be 


multiplied, and there shall be no end of peace; he shall sit upon the throne 
of David and on his kingdom, to establish it and strengthen it with judgment 
and with justice, from henceforth and forever.” The Angel Gabriel 
announced the same when he said, “And the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of David his father, and he shall reign in the house of Jacob 
forever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” These prophecies cannot 
possibly apply to a temporal kingdom that has long ceased to exist, and of 
which there is now no trace, but to a spiritual, and an eternal kingdom; and 
hence, the Jews, who still look out for the Messias, who, they expect, will 
rule yet in Jerusalem, are grievously mistaken. 

4—5 Before he enters into detail of the promises of God, a summary of 
which he had already given, he digresses for the purpose of praising him, 
and offering him a sacrifice of thanksgiving. And first of all, the holy man, 
seeing himself incompetent to return adequate thanks for all the favors 
conferred on him, calls upon the Angels to do it for him, to praise and thank 
God for him. “The heavens shall confess thy wonders, O Lord.” I am not 
equal to the task, I am unable to praise them as they merit, but the 
“heavens,” the Angels dwelling therein will do it for me, will recount “thy 
wonders,” the extent of your wonderful mercy, “and thy truth in the Church 
of the saints.” The same Angels, who surround your throne in such 
numbers, will praise and glorify your mercy and your truth. They know the 
extent of that “mercy” that is built up forever in the heavens, better than we 
do who lie groveling on the earth. 

6 He proves that the Angels will not object to such an office, because 
they are inferior to God. “For who in the clouds can be compared to the 
Lord?” Not one of those in heaven, which is over the clouds, can be 
compared to him who created them and heaven. They are all subjects, all 
servants, which he repeats by asking, “Or who among the sons of God shall 
be like to God?” which of the sons of God who are his Angels is like to God 
in point of equality, he alone being essentially God, and not by 
participation. 

7 He now proves that none of the Angels can be compared to God, 
because God is “glorified in the assembly of the saints;’ he is 
acknowledged by the saints themselves in their assembly as worthy of all 
glory, and he is “great” in power and wisdom; and therefore, more dreaded 


and revered, than all the Angels who surround his throne like so many 
soldiers or servants. 

8 He had hitherto narrated God’s praises, he now continues the subject, 
by addressing God, and descanting more at length on his praise. “Lord God 
of Ghosts, who is like to thee?” You, O Lord, are the Lord of armies, of 
many thousands of Angels, and so outshine them all that no one is like you. 
“Thou art mighty, O Lord, and thy truth is round about thee;” the reason 
why nobody is perfectly like you arises from your being alone all powerful, 
able to do not this one thing, or that one thing, but to do every, all things, 
and nothing can resist your power; and you are not only able to do all 
things, but you actually do what you promise, for you are faithful in all your 
promises. Truth, or veracity, the faithful carrying out what was promised, is 
said to be “round about” God, because it is like a cincture to him, according 
to Isaias, “And justice shall be the girdle of his loins, and faith the girdle of 
his reins;” for, as a cincture ties up one’s robes, and binds them firmly to his 
person; so truth binds one to his promise, so that he will not swerve from it, 
but carry it out; and as a cincture adjusts one’s clothes, and fits him for a 
journey, whence the Angel Raphael is said to have appeared to Tobias in the 
shape of a young man, with his robes tied up and prepared for a journey, so 
truth or veracity, causes a man to remove every obstacle, and proceed 
without delay to carry out what he may have promised. 

9 Having said that God was both powerful and faithful, he now proves 
the former by the fact of his ruling the sea, and calming its billows. The sea 
is sometimes dreadfully agitated and uproarious, being of immense length 
and breadth, and sometimes raising its billows, apparently to the very skies; 
and, therefore, nowhere is God’s omnipotence more clearly manifested than 
when he quiets and composes it. The Lord himself, speaking hereon, says, 
Job 38, “I set my bounds round about it, and made it bars and doors. And I 
said: Hitherto shalt thou come, and shalt go no further; and here thou shalt 
break thy swelling waves;” and, in Jeremias 5, “Will you not, then, fear me 
saith the Lord, and will you not repent at my presence? I have set the sand a 
bound for the sea, an everlasting ordinance, which it shall not pass over; 
and the waves thereof shall toss themselves, and shall not prevail: they shall 
swell, and shall not pass over it.” But God especially showed his command 
of the sea, when he dried up the Red Sea, and stayed its billows, so that the 


water stood up like a wall on each side, while the children of Israel were 
passing through. 

10 This verse is to be literally understood of Pharao and his army, and is 
justly connected with the preceding verse; for, at one and the same moment, 
God thoroughly dried up the sea, and destroyed Pharao the proud and his 
army, leaving him as one that is slain, and the enemies of God’s people 
scattered; which is more fully expressed in Isaias 51, “hast thou not struck 
the proud one, and wounded the dragon? Hast thou not dried up the sea, the 
water of the mighty deep, who madest the depth of the sea a way, that the 
delivered might pass over.” He, therefore, says, “Thou hast humbled the 
proud one,” by stretching him in the depth of the sea, and that without any 
trouble, as easily as “one that is slain; with the arm of thy strength;” with 
your most powerful arm you have “scattered your enemies,” Pharao’s army, 
in the Red Sea. 

11 He now informs us that it is no wonder that God so easily calmed the 
sea, and humbled the proud one; for he is the Lord of all, and that by reason 
of his having created everything. “Thine are the heavens,” and every one in 
them; “thine is the earth,” and everything in it; “the world and the fullness 
thereof thou hast founded;” you are the absolute owner of the world and 
everything in it, because it is your creation, without the help or assistance of 
any other person. 

12 You have made the foundations of the globe, north, south, east, and 
west. The north requires no comment; the sea means the south, for the 
greater part of the sea lay in that direction. Thabor and Hermon signify the 
east and west, those mountains lying east and west of Jerusalem; and they, 
that is, their inhabitants, will rejoice in the great goodness and mercy of the 
Lord. 

13 That your hand is a strong one, in nowise feeble or weak, but full of 
strength and power, can be inferred from your dominion over the sea, from 
your humiliation of the proud, and the scattering of your enemies. “Let thy 
hand be strengthened, and thy right hand exalted.” The holy prophet had 
spoken of two of God’s attributes, power and truth, in verse 7; he discussed 
his power in the five following verses, and he now has to speak of and to 
extol his truth, which is also called justice and judgment, and is usually 
united to mercy. “Let thy hand be strengthened;” I sincerely pray and 
rejoice that your hand may be strengthened, and become most powerful; 


“and thy right hand exalted;” praised and magnified by all, as is right it 
should; but, at the same time, 

14 Let your throne be prepared, decorated, and founded on mercy and 
justice. I consider that justice means here goodness and mercy, in the sense 
it is taken in Mat. 5, “Unless your justice abound more than that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees;” and again, chap. 6, “Take heed that you do not your 
justice before men;” in both of which justice means the giving of alms; and, 
in the same chapter, we read, “Seek first the kingdom of God, and his 
justice;” for he repeats it when he says, “Mercy and truth shall go before thy 
face;” that is to say, justice shall go before thy face to prepare your throne 
when you are about to come to administer justice; which means, we are 
quite certain that you will not judge but with the greatest justice, tempered 
with mercy, administering as little punishment as possible, and faithfully 
rendering to every one according to their works. We have here a metaphor 
taken from the king’s throne. Before the king seats himself thereon for 
judgment, the servants usually precede him, in order to dust, arrange, and 
dispose in order everything connected with it. Mercy and justice are 
supposed here to do the same, for they cause God’s decisions to be most 
just, and, by no possibility, unjust. For God, in the first instance, exhibits 
great mercy to all men, by teaching them through his laws, by helping them 
through his grace, by encouraging them to virtue through the promise of 
reward, by deterring them from sin through the threats of punishment, and 
afterwards proves his justice by rewarding the good, and punishing the 
wicked; for, had not his mercy preceded his justice, we would have been all 
lost. Hence, the rulers and authorities of this world may learn that their 
thrones are more highly ornamented, and more firmly established by mercy 
and justice than by gold and precious stones; and that they are bound to 
prevent rather than to punish crime. If not the princes themselves, at least 
many deriving authority under them, will glory in having crime committed, 
that they may have an opportunity of showing their zeal in bringing the 
offenders to justice; and they will feel indignant at the efforts of the pious in 
devising means for the diminution of crime, as if the lawyers or the judges 
were to suffer thereby; but where mercy and justice prepare the throne, 
avarice and iniquity have no room whatever. 

15 Having explained the union of God’s power and truth with his mercy, 
he applies them to the people of Israel, and particularly to himself, showing 


that he and they fully experienced God’s power, mercy, and justice. 
“Blessed is the people that knoweth jubilation.” Truly happy, beyond all 
others, are the people of Israel, who know by experience and practice, how 
to praise God, and “jubilation,” to praise him with great affection. Hence, 
we can infer that he is not blessed who with his lips alone praises God 
unless he also truly understands and thinks that God is most worthy, nay, 
even more worthy than can be expressed, of all praise and glory; and 
therefore, that the whole feelings of our heart must accompany the motion 
of our lips and of our voice, when we turn to praise or to pray to him. “They 
shall walk, O Lord, in the light of thy countenance.” He tells us why they 
who “know jubilation” are happy; it is because they do not walk in 
darkness, like the gentiles who know not God; but, having been converted 
to God, “in the light of his countenance,” walk the way of this life. The 
light of God’s countenance comprehends the enlightenment of the 
understanding by the knowledge of the law and of the will of God, as well 
as the gift of grace, that inflames the affections. The joy of a good 
conscience and thanksgiving, is the consequence of such walking in the 
light of God’s countenance; and therefore, 

16 That means they will daily exult praising and thanking God for his 
mercies. And, as they who tread in such a path will daily advance more and 
more, and come to a closer friendship with, and more intimate knowledge 
of God and will be, consequently, favored with fresh gifts, he therefore 
adds, “and in thy justice they shall be exalted;” will arrive at greater 
perfection, and afterwards come to eternal glory, through the justice that 
causes God to keep his promises, or through the justice he gives us when he 
daily justifies us more and more, or makes us more just. And here we are 
reminded that we are not to confide either in our own strength, or in our 
learning; either when we begin to walk, or when we have made a 
proficiency in walking. 

17 He now proceeds to humble man’s pride that is so ready to assume to 
itself what belongs to God, thereby deserving to lose what it already had 
received. I had reason for saying “that it is in thy justice they shall be 
exalted,” because “thou art the glory of their strength.” Whatever power and 
strength they have is from you, and not from themselves; and, therefore, it 
is in you, and not in themselves, they should glory; and that you do, not 
because they deserve it, but because you will it; for it is through “thy good 


pleasure” your pure will and pleasure, that “our horn shall be exalted,” we 
shall be rendered valiant and brave, to meet and confound our enemies. 

18 Herein appeared the good pleasure of God, that out of all the people 
on the face of the earth it pleased him to select the people of Israel for his 
own. “Our protection is of the Lord.” The Lord, through his good pleasure, 
and not from our own merits, selected us as his own people, and deigned to 
become our king, in order to protect us. God is called “the Holy One of 
Israel” by David, as well as by the other prophets, because his name was 
regarded by the Israelites with peculiar veneration, and was strictly 
forbidden to be taken in vain, blasphemed, or dishonored. 

19 He now begins to descend to himself, as the head of a people specially 
beloved by God. A serious question, however, arises here, viz., whether this 
and the following verses apply to Christ or to David, or partly to Christ, and 
partly to David. St. Augustine applies them to Christ; but the words of the 
Apostle, Acts 13, “I have found David the son of Jesse, man according to 
my own heart,” apply those words to David, which are partly taken from 
this passages and partly from 1 kings 13; with that, the expression, “TI will 
make his seed to endure forevermore,” ver. 29, can hardly be applied to 
Christ; while it is most applicable to David, to whom God promised, that he 
would place his seed on his throne, and that his kingdom would endure. 
Others apply the whole to David himself; but verse 27, “I will make him my 
first born,” forbids that. Others will have it apply partly to Christ, and partly 
to David; but the continuity of the subject, and the connection of the 
language and of the ideas, clearly indicate that one or either only was 
intended. My opinion is, that the whole was intended for David himself, but 
that a great part was to be fulfilled only in Christ, so that David may be 
called the first born, high above the kings of the earth, but only inasmuch as 
he was the type of Christ, his son. If this explanation be not approved of, we 
must adopt St. Augustine’s, who applies it exclusively to Christ, thus: When 
you adopted the Jewish people as your own you gave them a king highly 
agreeable to yourself, for you spoke in a vision or revelation to your saints 
to Samuel, and afterwards to Nathan, and you said “I have laid help upon 
one that is mighty.” I have given my people, as a helper, one that is stout 
and resolute in mind and body, “and have exalted one chosen out of my 
people.” I have set up a powerful help for my people, because I have 


exalted him whom I have chosen from among them to be a king and a 
protector and a defender of my people. 

20 He now tells us who the powerful man is, and says it was David 
himself, whom he had found worthy to be elected and anointed king, and 
thus, this verse can be literary applied to David, who was anointed by 
Samuel. However, St. Augustine maintains that Christ was intended here, 
though named as David, as is the case in chaps. 34 and 37 of Ezechiel; and 
of whose anointing we read in Psalm 44, where he says, “Therefore God, 
thy God, hath anointed thee.” The expression, “I have found David,” is 
purely metaphorical; for God, who sees everything, however secret, at one 
glance, has no need of seeking after any one; hut he is said to seek, because 
he does not choose at random, nor take the next to hand; but he finds 
without the labor and trouble that mortals must have recourse to, and 
chooses him who is most fit for, and worthy of, the position in question. 

21-23 However true all this may be of David, who, through God’s 
assistance had many victories over his enemies, they apply much more 
forcibly to Christ, “for the enemy had an advantage over” David, when he 
induced him to commit the sin of murder and adultery; and his enemy 
Absalom, had an advantage over him, when he banished and drove him out 
of his kingdom. Such was not the case with Christ, for “the hand and the 
arm” of the Lord, which means the very Word of God, the power and 
wisdom of the Father, so strengthened the human nature of Christ, 
hypostatically united to it, that no enemy could possibly “have an advantage 
over him,” nor deceive nor circumvent him in any shape; but, on the 
contrary, all who hated him “were cut down before his face,” and were 
conquered and routed. For, though Christ was scourged and crucified by his 
enemies, yet, it was with his own consent, and it was through that passion 
of his that he conquered the devil, rescued those who were captives to him, 
and had a most glorious triumph over him; and we see the Jews, his 
enemies, dispersed through the whole world, like a routed and scattered 
army. 

24 This was rather obscurely foreshadowed in David but accomplished 
most fully in Christ; for the truth and mercy of God always remained with 
Christ. The hypostatic union, that could never be dissolved, was the effect 
of his mercy; and his truth appeared from having faithfully carried out what 
the Angel promised, Luke 1, “He shall reign in the house of Jacob forever; 


and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” And, from the fact of truth and 
mercy always remaining with him, “in my name shall his horn be exalted;” 
his power will be extended until, “at his name, every knee shall bend of 
those that are in heaven, on earth, and in hell.” Christ’s power is said to be 
exalted in the name of God, because his glory is “as that of the only 
begotten of the Father;” and he is adored by all as the Son of the eternal 
Father, and he came in the name of the Father, and “God the Father also 
hath exalted him, and hath given him name which is above every name.” 

25 From this verse to the end cannot possibly be applied to any but 
Christ, or to David, through his descendant Christ, so that David may be 
named, while Christ, his son, was understood; for David never had any 
power at sea, his power was limited to the land, and that confined enough, 
for the land of promise lay between the sea and the river Euphrates; while 
the king spoken of here is to have “his hand set in the sea;” to have the 
command of the sea, and “his right hand in the rivers,” and, consequently, 
all over the world; for the sea surrounds the land, and the rivers intersect it, 
so that the sea and the rivers comprehend the globe, which is expressed in 
other words in Psalm 71, where he says “He shall rule from sea to sea;” 
from one extremity of the world to the other. 

26 He now speaks more plainly of Christ, and not of himself, unless these 
words may be applied to David as representing his Son, Christ; for David, 
throughout the Psalms, never addresses God as his Father; and, therefore, 
he cannot mean himself when he says, “He shall cry out to me: Thou art my 
Father.” And, perhaps, it was by God’s special providence that David 
should never have invoked God by the name of Father, in order to show that 
this passage could not possibly apply to David, save and except through 
Christ. Now, Christ commenced his labors by referring to his Father, for, in 
Luke 2, he says, “Did you not know that I must be about the things that are 
my Father’s;” and his last words upon earth were, “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit;” and, through his whole life, he most constantly 
addressed God as his Father. “He shall cry out to me: Thou art my Father,” 
as far as my divinity is concerned. “My God,” as far my humanity is 
concerned; “the support of my salvation,” as regards my mortality. 

27 He now speaks of Christ in the plainest manner; for Christ, who, as 
regards the divinity, is only begotten, as regards the humanity, is first born 
among many brothers; and there are three reasons for calling him first born. 


First, because he is first in the order of predestination, for it is through him, 
as through the head, that we are predestinated, as we read in Ephes 1. 
Secondly, because he is first in the second generation to life everlasting, 
whence he is called, Colos. 1, “the first born from the dead;” and in Apoc. 
1, “the first begotten of the dead;” and, thirdly, because he had the rights of 
the first born; for “he was appointed heir of all things;” and he was made 
not only first born, but also “high above the kings of the earth;” that is, 
Prince of the kings of the earth, and King of kings. 

28 As well as he had before predicted the excellence of the kingdom of 
Christ, he now predicts its eternity, which does not apply to David, nor to 
Solomon, nor to his posterity for the kingdom had an end under Jechonias. 
“T will keep my mercy for him; the mercy through which I promised David 
a son, through him his kingdom should be everlasting, shall always keep 
and remain to him; for “my covenant,” my agreement and promise made to 
Nathan, shall be observed most faithfully. But, if we are to apply this verse 
to Christ, the meaning would be, “I will keep my mercy for him forever;” 
that is, the mercy, through which I predestinated and chose him from 
eternity to be the Son of God in power, and high above the kings of the 
earth, will always be kept with him; for the hypostatic union of the 
humanity with the Word will never be dissolved, and, through it, the man 
Christ will always be the Son of God, “first born,” and “high above the 
kings of the earth;” “and my covenant faithful to him;” my agreement to 
establish his kingdom forever will be always faithfully observed, which 
promise the Angel Gabriel expressed when he said, “And of his kingdom 
there shall be no end.” 

29 He now explains how God intends to keep his mercy forever for 
David; for he will give him seed, that is, a son, meaning Christ, who “will 
endure forevermore;” and thus, “his throne,” his kingdom, will never have 
an end, but will be “as the days of heaven,” as long as there shall be a 
heaven, which God “has established forever and for ages of ages.” 

30-34 He answers an objection that may be made, and says, that if the 
sons of David should provoke the anger of the Lord by their evil doings, 
that he will punish the delinquents, but that it will not cause him to break 
his promise, a promise that he made upon oath. “And if his children forsake 
my law.” If David’s posterity should break my laws, whether judicial, 
ceremonial, or moral, “and walk not in my judgements;” if they break even 


the judicial law alone. “If they profane my justices,” if they even infringe 
on the ceremonial law, “and keep not my commandment;” if they fail in 
observing my moral code, “I will visit their iniquities with a rod, and their 
sins with stripes;” I will not let their crimes go unpunished, but I will 
chastise them as a father would his children. “But my mercy I wall not take 
away from him.” The sins of the children, however, will not cause me to 
withdraw the favors I promised, in my mercy, to the father. “Nor will I 
suffer my truth to fail.” I will not go against the truth, a thing I should do 
were I to injure him after the promises I made him. There are two 
observations to be made here; one is, that David’s children may be read 
literally; and the opinion of St. Augustine, who understands the passage as 
applying to Christ, is also admissible; and, in such case, the children of 
David must be taken to represent all Christians regenerated in Christ. The 
second is, that we are not to infer from this passage that the children of 
David, whether Jews or Christians, however wicked they may be, can never 
be lost; for God does not say, through the Psalmist, “My mercy I will not 
take” from them, but from him. If the wicked, then, upon being paternally 
corrected, choose to reform, they will not lose the inheritance; nay, even 
like the prodigal child, they will be taken back to favor most affectionately; 
but, if they obstinately persevere in sin, they will certainly lose the 
inheritance; but the truth of the Lord will hold; nor will the kingdom of 
Christ fail; for “he is able of these stones to raise up children to Abraham,” 
although those, who are previously known and predestined in Christ before 
the constitution of the world, will, most unquestionably, persevere to the 
end in faith, hope and charity. 

35-37 He assigns a reason for his wishing to fulfill the promise he made 
of establishing David’s kingdom, even though his children should not 
observe his commandments; and the reason is, because he swore thereto; 
promised firmly, without the power of retracting. “Once have I sworn by 
my holiness.” I have irrevocably and solely sworn by my holiness. The 
word “once,” implies immutability, for one oath of God’s is equivalent to 
innumerable oaths of others. “I will not lie unto David;” as he says in Psalm 
131, “the Lord hath sworn truth to David, and he will not make it void.” A 
similar expression occurs in Isaias 22, “Surely this iniquity shall not be 
forgiven you till you die, saith the Lord of Hosts.” Here are the words of the 
oath. “His seed shall endure, and his throne as the sun before me.” I have 


sworn, and I will not deceive David, that his son, Christ, shall live forever; 
and that his kingdom will be everlasting; and he illustrates this sworn 
promise of his by three comparisons; with the sun, the full moon, and the 
rainbow. “His throne as the sun before me; and as the moon, perfect 
forever; and a faithful witness in heaven;” which signify that the kingdom 
of Christ, and through it, his Church, would be always visible and 
conspicuous; for nothing is brighter or more beautiful than the sun by day, 
or the rainbow betimes in the clouds, that has been given by God as a 
faithful witness to man, of the earth being nevermore to be destroyed by a 
deluge, 

38 This is the second part of the Psalm, in which the prophet, speaking in 
the person of the people in their captivity, asks that God’s promises may be 
fulfilled; for, though God may have solemnly, and even with an oath, made 
a promise; still, he wishes to be asked to do what he so promised; thus, 
“Isaac besought the Lord for his wife, because she was barren,” though God 
had promised a numerous progeny to Abraham through his son Isaac. “I 
will multiply your seed; as the stars of heaven” and again, “In thy seed shall 
all nations be blessed.” In his prayer the prophet seems to give a gentle hint 
to the Almighty, that if he defer the fulfillment of his Promise so long, he 
will appear to have no idea of observing this bargain and his oath. The 
meaning, then, of this and the following verses is: You have promised, O 
Lord, with an oath, that the son of David would reign, but now we see the 
kingdom taken from the children of David, and seized upon by the king of 
the Assyrians; to carry out your promise, then, send that son of David you 
promised, and give him that everlasting kingdom you swore to give him, for 
otherwise, our enemies will laugh at us, and our disgrace will be attributed 
to you. “But thou hast rejected and despised;” you promised all manner of 
favors, but now you only heap misery on us, for you have “rejected us” 
from your protection, “and despised” those you previously made so much 
of; “thou hast been angry with thy anointed;” you have in your anger 
allowed your anointed kings Jechonias and Sedecias, to be led away 
captives to Babylon. 

39 He now explains how God did reject and despise his people; and first 
he lays down, that God “overthrew the covenant of his servant,” backed out 
of the bargain he entered into with his servant David, which must be 
understood as if he did so in appearance, and not in reality; for God, in 


suffering the city of Jerusalem, as well as all Palestine, to fall into the hands 
of the king of the Assyrians, would seem to be unwilling that David’s 
kingdom should be everlasting; whereas the promise applied to the spiritual 
and celestial kingdom of David, and not to his kingdom of this world. 
“Thou hast profaned his sanctuary on the earth,” you have brought to the 
ground and thus profaned his holy diadem, which happened when David’s 
kingdom terminated, Jechonias and Sedecias having beep deposed, and the 
royal diadem carried away. 

40-41 He compares the Jewish People, represented by David, to a 
vineyard, whose fences are broken down and plundered indiscriminately by 
every passer by; a thing of frequent occurrence to the Jews, who were more 
than once conquered and despoiled by the Assyrians, when God withdrew 
his protection from them. Read the 4th book of Kings hereon. “Thou hast 
broken down all his hedges,” you have deprived us, O Lord, of your help 
and protection so that, like a vineyard whose fences are destroyed, we have 
been indiscriminately plundered by the enemy. “Thou hast made his 
strength fear.” In David’s kingdom his soldiers, who were full of life and 
courage, and were the strength of his kingdom, now became so timid, so 
full of fear, that they could not for a moment withstand the enemy, and the 
people attribute all this to God, because they knew such could not befall 
them without God’s will, and that he might, had he so willed, easily have 
prevented the entire. “All that passed by the way have robbed him,” all the 
enemies of God’s people have plundered and pillaged them, just as the 
passersby plunder a vineyard they see without a wall or a hedge, or any one 
in care of it. “He is become a reproach to his neighbors.” Hence, all the 
neighboring people mock and jest at the people of God, now become so 
feeble, as to be incapable of resisting any one. 

42-43 He continues to describe the calamities into which the people fell, 
when they were deserted by God. “Thou hast set up the right hand of them 
that oppress him,” you have assisted the enemies of your people to obtain a 
more easy victory over them. The enemies’ joy, then, was unbounded on so 
cheap a victory, and he, therefore, adds, “Thou hast made all his enemies 
rejoice,” while, on the other hand “thou hast turned away the help of the 
sword,” or rather you have withdrawn your own help from his, the king’s 
sword, and from his people, which he expresses more plainly when he adds, 


“and hast not assisted him in battle,” and hence the kings of Juda were 
unable to resist their enemies the Assyrians. 

44 An obscure passage, but the end of the verse seems to indicate that he 
alludes to the king being deprived of that regal splendor and mode of living 
princes are usually accustomed to; and the meaning would seem to be, you 
have deprived the king of his royal apparel, you have made his cleanness 
and his purification to disappear, by compelling him to submit to filthy and 
uncared for garments; and “you have so cast his throne to the ground” that 
there is no trace either of it, or of the respect and submission due to the king 
himself. 

45 The last and principal calamity was, that though God had promised 
David that his kingdom would be everlasting, it would now appear that the 
everlasting term so promised had been reduced to a very limited period, for 
that temporal kingdom of David, that he hoped would have had no end, was 
terminated in the time of Jechonias and Sedecias; and, from such 
“shortening of the days of his time,” David, through his posterity, “was 
covered with confusion.” 

46 He now begins a prayer for the acceleration of the Messias, in order 
that the sworn promises of God nay be fulfilled. “How long, O Lord, turnest 
thou away unto the end?” How long will you turn away your face from us? 
Will it be to the end, until we shall have been totally ruined and swept 
away? “Shall thy anger burn like fire?” that never ceases until it consumes 
everything within its reach. 

47-48 Those verses have been variously interpreted, but, in my mind, the 
true interpretation is as follows: The prophet being an extremely spiritual 
person, from reflecting on the extreme shortness of human life, and the 
uncertainty of human affairs, was carried away by a burning desire for life 
everlasting in the world to come, and prayed to God to send the Messias, 
the Father of the world to come, who was to open the kingdom of heaven to 
believers, at once; for if some part, at least, of the human race were not to 
come to a happy and eternal life, through Christ, in fact, God would seem to 
have made all the children of men in vain. He, therefore, says, “Remember 
what my salvation is,” how brief, how frail, how full of troubles is my 
existence on earth. “For hast thou made all the children of men in vain?” 
Have you made and created mankind to enjoy this life alone, and that a life 
of such short duration, and so full of misery? that would amount to the 


creation of man in vain, when no part of mankind would have arrived at its 
ultimate end. “Who is the man that shall live and shall not see death?” The 
shortness and the misery of this life is clear from the fact, that no one can 
escape death, “or deliver his soul from the hand of hell.” For the other 
world hurries all men, without exception, to itself. 

49 He now openly prays to God to send that king, from the seed of 
David, who was to rule over his people, saying, where are those promises 
you formerly made in your mercy to David, promises you confirmed by an 
oath, when you swore, “And I will make his seed to endure more, and his 
throne as the days Heaven.” 

50 He assigns another reason for asking so urgently for the coming of the 
Messias, because the infidels were constantly reproaching God’s people 
with the folly of their expecting a king from the seed of David, who was to 
reign. “Be mindful, O Lord, of the reproach of thy servants,” of the constant 
reproaches heaped upon them by the infidels, “which I have held in my 
bosom,” which your people have been obliged to bear in silence, having no 
reply to make, when “many nations” reproached them, and not being able to 
show that God’s promises were either fulfilled, or would be fulfilled in any 
given time, or with any certainty. 

51 Here is the reproach he carried in his bosom, that the enemies of the 
Lord upbraided God’s people with having exchanged the anointed, that is, 
with David having received no compensation whatever for the loss of his 
kingdom, notwithstanding all the ample promises. 

52 This conclusion of the Psalm clearly shows that the prophet 
understood the promise made to David was sure and certain, and would be 
accomplished in the proper time, however unlikely it may have appeared to 
have been in the time of Nabuchodonosor. Nay, even this very conclusion 
shows that David knew that it was a part of the divine policy to allow that 
temporal kingdom to be abolished, for fear the carnal Jews may suppose 
that the divine promises were accomplished in Solomon or any of the kings 
of Juda. He, therefore, says, “Blessed be the Lord forevermore. So be it, so 
bet it.” May praise and thanks be always given to God, for he does 
everything well, is just in all his words, and holy in all his acts. “So be it; so 
be it.” I earnestly pray it may be so, viz., that the Lord may be blessed 
evermore. This is the end of the third book, according to the Hebrews. 


PSALM 89 


A PRAYER FOR THE MERCY OF GOD: 
RECOUNTING THE SHORTNESS AND 
MISERIES OF THE DAYS OF MAN 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet begins his prayer by returning thanks for past favors; for he 
that seeks for fresh favors can make use of no argument so convincing as 
the showing himself grateful for the past. “Lord, thou hast been our refuge.” 
We allow we are subject to many and various dangers, but we have found a 
helper and a protector in you, and that not once or twice, but always, “from 
generation to generation.” The Hebrew for refuge signifies a well fortified 
house, placed on an eminence, the tenants of which are quite secure from 
their enemies, from beasts, from flood and from storms. And, in fact, they 
have recourse to God, and dwell in him, by constant reflection and daily 
desire for him, dwell as they would in a city fortified by faith, hope, and 
charity, and are most secure from all evil; for, with such persons, “all things 
work together unto good.” 

2 He proves that the very same God might have been a refuge to those 
who hoped in him at all times; for he is always the same, especially 
powerful, wise, and kind; and, to show that God existed before all these 
things that man confides so much in, he first names the mountains. “Before 
the mountains were made;” for the mountains, being of great altitude and 
solidity, afford man a refuge in many ways; or, perhaps, he names the 
mountains first, by reason of their having been the first to appear when the 
waters that covered them at the creation began to recede; or, perhaps, 
because the mountains form a conspicuous and considerable portion of the 
earth. “From eternity and to eternity thou art God;” you existed not only 


before the earth and the mountains, but from eternity thou art, and to 
eternity thou art God. And, observe, he does not say, Thou hast been, and 
will be God, but, Thou art God, in order to show the true eternity of God, in 
which there is no past or future, but one continuity of existence, without any 
change or variety, to which he alludes in Psalm 101, where he says, “But 
thou art always the self same, and thy years shall not fail.” 

3 Now begins the prayer the prophet puts up to God, begging of him not 
to allow mankind to lapse into extreme degradation and ruin. For he saw 
that man, estranged from God by the sin of our first parents, was rushing 
headlong to destruction, and he, therefore, exclaims, “Turn not man away to 
be brought low.” Do not suffer mankind to be turned away from the light of 
your countenance, to extreme wretchedness and meanness, so as to forget 
what is really good, and to turn to the things of the earth and the clay of 
secular desires, and thus be consigned to eternal perdition. And he assigns a 
reason for its not being meet that God should suffer a creature so noble as 
man to be lost. For “Thou hast said: Be converted, O ye sons of men;” that 
is to say, by the preaching of your prophets, and by your own secret 
inspirations, you have invited sinners; and you, therefore, by the powerful 
succor of your grace, should help the sinner in the way of his conversion, 
and not suffer him to sink to the depth of wretchedness. 

4—5 He now describes the abject state of the human race after the fall of 
man, by comparing the shortness of man’s life with God’s eternity. God’s 
eternity is so immense that a thousand years with him are but as part of a 
day with us; and yet, by reason of the fall of man, our life is not one of a 
thousand years, nor of a hundred, but scarcely of seventy, or with the more 
robust, of eighty. Our life, then, as compared with the existence of God, is 
less than that of one day, nay more, of even part of a day; and yet, had man 
not fallen into sin, he would have lived to eternity. “For a thousand years in 
thy sight are as yesterday, which is past.” We are come to the lowest degree 
of wretchedness; for, while your existence is that of eternity, so that a 
thousand years are as but one day, that quickly passes with you, or, “as a 
watch in the night,” three hours; the life of man, who was created to your 
image, and, therefore, should have been everlasting, is now so brief that it 
may be looked upon as nothing; for “things that are counted nothing, shall 
their years be;” very short and next to nothing. 


6 To show how contemptible is the life of man, he compares it to grass, 
that in one day springs up, flowers, withers, and perishes. “In the morning,” 
in the early part of the day, man will appear in his youth, like the verdant 
grass, and will not stop there, but will pass on; in the morning again, in the 
early part of the day, “he will flourish” in the vigor of youth; and will again 
pass on; “in the evening,” in another part of the same day, “he shall fall;” 
his strength will begin to fail, “grow dry and wither” in his old age, in 
death, when all his bodily powers shall have been wasted. Alas, the 
blindness of mankind, who love the existence of one day, that ought to be 
looked upon as of no value, as if it were eternity! David is not alone in 
denouncing such folly; for in Job, chap. 14, we read, “Man, born of a 
woman, living for a short time, is filled with many miseries. Who cometh 
forth like a flower, and is destroyed, and fleeth as a shadow, and never 
continueth in the same state.” And after him, Isaias, on the same subject, 
says, “All flesh is grass, and all the glory thereof as the flower of the field. 
The grass is withered, and the flower is fallen, because the Spirit of the 
Lord hath blown upon it.” 

7 He assigns a cause for the shortness of human life, and says, it proceeds 
from the just anger of God, roused by the perversity of man. “For in thy 
wrath we have fainted away;” we have been consumed and become mortal, 
by having provoked your anger; “and are troubled;” we, who previously led 
a life of quiet and security, are now troubled with the fear and horror of 
death, by reason of your anger. God does not get into anger or into rage, or 
into any excitement, but he is said figuratively to be so when he does not 
spare the sinner, but punishes him according to his merits. 

8 Having said that God’s anger was the cause of the shortness of our life, 
he now says that our sins are the cause of God’s anger. He calls the sin of 
our first parents our sin, because it was common to us, and comprised many 
sins, pride, disobedience, infidelity, curiosity, and other sins. Perhaps David 
also took in the sins of posterity as the cause of our life being shortened; 
for, up to the deluge, men lived to be nine hundred years; after the deluge, 
to two and three hundred years; and, in Moses’ time, to a hundred and 
twenty; and, finally, in the time of David, to eighty years. He, therefore, 
says, “Thou hast set our iniquities before thy eyes;” you would not, in your 
mercy, hide our sins, but you put them right before you, that you may 
consider on them and punish them. For God is considered as forgiving sin 


when he turns his face away from it, as the prophet says, in Psalm 1, “Turn 
away thy face from my sins, and blot out all my iniquities.’—”Our life in 
the light of thy countenance;” is only a repetition of the first part of this 
verse; for “our life” means the iniquities of our life, which God, for fear 
they should escape him, placed “in the light of his countenance;” so lighted 
and showed up that their hideousness may be apparent to all, and punished 
by the just judgment of God. 

9 The very punishment of death inflicted on us proves that God saw and 
condemned our delinquencies. “For all our days are spent;” our life has 
passed away, none of it now remains; “and in thy wrath we have fainted 
away;” not only have our days been spent, but ourselves are spent with 
them; for, if Adam had not revolted, our days would have passed away, but 
they would have been succeeded by other days, and we would not have 
fainted away; but, at present, our days flow on so as to come to an end by 
the intervention of death; and we come to an end with them, and are 
destroyed by the anger of God, justly punishing us for our sins. “Our years 
shall be considered as a spider.” Having said that death is the punishment of 
sin, he now adds that life itself, previous to death, is both wretched and 
short, according to the patriarch Jacob. “The days of my pilgrimage are a 
hundred and thirty years, few and evil;” and of their wretchedness he says, 
“Our years shall be considered as a spider;” as the spider’s whole 
occupation consists in weaving flimsy webs, that have no substance or 
duration, and which waste the body of the spider itself, so is the whole 
period of our life devoted to idle labor and pain, harassed by fear and 
suspicions, in running after the imaginary goods of this world, and guarding 
against its evils. 

10 He now passes from the misery to the shortness of our life, saying, 
The term of our life is marked and defined, averaging seventy years; a few 
of the more robust may reach eighty; but if they go beyond that, their life is 
one of infirmity, pain, and trouble. Hale and robust people are to be found 
after their eightieth year, to be sure, but there is no rule without an 
exception; and if; previous to the deluge, men lived to be eight and nine 
hundred years, that was necessary for the propagation of the human race, as 
it afterwards, in God’s providence, became necessary to curtail the life of 
man, in order to prevent an excess of population, as well as to punish men 
for their sins. “For mildness is come upon us, and we shall be corrected.” 


The evils of old age bring this much good with them, that they make us lay 
aside our pride and the vanity of youth, they make us conscious of our own 
infirmity, and thus we become humbled, mild, and corrected under the 
powerful hand of God. 

11-12 The prophet infers from the severity of the punishment inflicted 
for the sin of our first father, that God’s anger and severity, in regard of sin, 
is very great, and makes use of a beautiful figure of speech to express it. 
“Who knoweth the power of thy anger?” Who can possibly conceive the 
force, power, and effects of your anger? “And for thy fear can number thy 
wrath?” who can fear you as you ought to be feared, and in such fear to 
measure the extent of your anger, or enumerate the various modes of 
punishment? For as God was so incensed against all mankind for the one 
sin of our first parents, so as to condemn them to a life of pain, labor, and 
trouble here, and afterwards to death, to a return to the dust from whence 
they came, it certainly may be fairly inferred, that God’s anger to the sinner 
must be boundless, and that he has countless modes of punishing the sinner. 
And if the magnitude of God’s anger to the sinner is to be inferred from the 
corporeal death so inflicted on him, who can possibly conceive or 
comprehend the extent of that anger, not satisfied with the death of that 
wretched body, without consigning both soul and body, on the day of 
judgment, to everlasting and inextinguishable fire? It far exceeds the 
understanding of man! “So make thy right hand known: and men learned in 
heart, in wisdom.” From hence to the end of the Psalm the prophet prays to 
God, that as he was pleased, in his justice, to shorten the life of man, he 
may now, in his mercy, look down upon and help man in his pilgrimage 
here below. “So make thy right hand known.” Do, O Lord, at last stretch out 
your right hand to us, to sustain and support us, and to give us, in 
abundance, the gifts of your grace. “And men learned in heart, in wisdom.” 
Prophets and Apostles with hearts fully imbued with the true wisdom, not 
like the wise ones of this world, whose tongue may be polished, but whose 
heart is not; or, if it be, it is not with wholesome and salutary wisdom, but 
with the pernicious wisdom of the world, “which puffeth up, and does not 
edify.” 

13 He repeats the same prayer, but in more general terms, saying, Having 
been angry with us, by reason of our sins, you have turned your face away 
from us; but, as you have been appeased, turn to us at length and look upon 


us with an eye of kindness. “And be intreated in favor of thy servants.” Do 
not be inexorable, but listen to your servants, whom you have created, and 
whom you nourish and support for your service. 

14-15 When we shall have been reconciled to God, when he shall have 
been “intreated in favor of his servants,” then we can justly say, “we are 
filled in the morning with thy mercy;” that is to say, in the beginning of that 
real day that we began to see the sun of Justice, without any cloud to hide it 
from us, and the night and the darkness of this life had disappeared, we 
have been filled with that great mercy of yours, that totally excluded all 
misery and trouble, of which it is written in Psalm 102, “Who crowneth 
thee with mercy and compassion, who healeth all thy diseases, who 
satisfieth thy desire with good things;” therefore, “we have rejoiced and are 
delighted;” for all that is left to the blessed, when freed from their sins, is to 
exult in praising God, and revel in the delight of having got possession of 
him. And we have rejoiced, not only for such a load of favors, but we have 
even “rejoiced for the days in which thou hast humbled us,” and for “the 
years in which we have seen evils;” both because prosperity is much 
sweeter to those who have tasted of adversity, and because our own 
patience in adversity had some share in this return of prosperity, according 
to the Apostle, 2 Cor. 4, “For our present tribulation, which is momentary 
and light, worketh for us above measure exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory.” Thus, we now bless those days and years in which our patience was 
tested, and we thank God, who did not spare us here below, that he may be 
able to do so for eternity. 

16 After he had asked for that supreme good that is the ultimate end of 
man’s life, and of all our actions, he now asks for the means of acquiring it; 
that is to say, the grace of doing good. For, according to our Lord, we must 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice;” he, therefore, says, “Look 
upon thy servants;” enlighten thy servants and inflame them with thy love; 
for God is the increate sun, who by one look both illuminates and enlivens. 
Also, “Look upon thy servants” with an eye of favor and benevolence, and 
direct, protect, and further them, as belonging to you; “and upon their 
works;” the good works you have caused them to commence; for God is 
said to perform all our good works in us, because it is by his help and 
assistance they are done, and without his grace, both preceding them and 
accompanying them, they would be of no value whatever. And look upon, 


not only thy servants, but “direct their children” also; whether their natural, 
or their spiritual children; that under thy guidance, both parents and 
children may persevere in the path of your commandments, and thus 
deserve to reach life everlasting. 

17 In order to show how extremely desirous he is to get what he asks, he 
repeats the same petition in different language, for the expression, “Let the 
brightness of our Lord be upon us,” is the same as “Look upon thy 
servants;” for God, as we already said, when he looks on us enlightens us; 
when he turns his face away, he leaves us in darkness; and the expression, 
“and upon their works,” in the previous verse, he repeats here when he says, 
“and direct thou the works of our hands over us;” that is to say, by 
overseeing us, makes us to work as we ought, and always to follow that 
most correct rule, thy will and thy law. He adds, “Yea, the works of our 
hands do thou direct;” to show that all our works may be brought under one 
head, that is, charity, the root of all, and containing all, “for he that loveth 
his neighbors hath fulfilled the law,” and, “Charity is kind, is patient.” 


PSALM 90 


THE JUST IS SECURE UNDER THE 
PROTECTION OF GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The first verse contains a remarkable promise, in which the Holy Ghost 
assures us that the divine assistance will never be wanting to those who 
really put their trust in God. To explain the words. “He,” no matter who he 
may be, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, patrician or plebeian, young or 
old, for “God is no respecter of persons,” but he is “rich to all that call upon 
him”—”that dwelleth,” to give us to understand that this liberal promise 
does not apply to those who put only a certain amount of trust in God, but 
that this trust must be continuous, constant, and firm, so that man may be 
said to dwell in God, through faith and confidence, and to carry it about 
with him, like a house, like a turtle, “in the aid,” for God’s aid is not like 
one of the strongholds of this world, to which people fly for defense, but 
consists in an invisible and most secret tower that can be found, and entered 
by faith alone. However, the expression in the Greek as well as the Latin 
conveys, that we must place the most entire confidence in God, but still we 
are not to neglect the ordinary means that man can avail himself of. The 
husbandman puts his trust in him who gives the rain from heaven, and 
makes his sun to rise, but in the meantime he will be sure to plough, to sow, 
and to reap, knowing that God helps those who help themselves. “Of the 
Most High,” God has been called by many names, but that of the “Most 
High” seems the most apposite in this passage, both because God is really 
most high, sits in the highest place, sees everything, and is aware of every 
danger around us. And again, not only is he Most High, and sees 
everything, but all things are subject to him, and therefore, he can deliver us 
from all manner of danger. “Shall abide under the protection of the God of 


Jacob.” The second part of the verse, in which a reward is promised to those 
who put their trust in God, and the meaning is, He that really trusts in the 
divine assistance will not be disappointed in his hope, but will be 
completely protected by the Lord. The several words in each member of the 
verse beautifully correspond with each other. The word “dwelleth” 
corresponds with “abide under;” the word, “in the aid,” with “protection,” 
and “the Most High,” with “the God of heavens.” To come now to the 
several words. The Hebrew for protection signifies shade or shadow, 
implying that God protects those that trust in him, as the hen that gathers 
her chickens under the shadow of her wings. Shadow may also signify the 
grace and favor of princes, a shade that easily, and from a great distance, 
affords protection, as are read of a stag that roamed about in the greatest 
security, by reason of its having a label on its neck, “Touch me not, I belong 
to Caesar;” thus, the true servants of God are always safe, even among 
lions, bears, serpents, fire, water, thunder, and tempests, for all creatures 
know and reverence the shadow of God. Even the Latin word “protection” 
is very significant. To protect means to cover from a distance, and one may 
be covered from a distance in two ways, by the person standing nigh, and 
warding off the weapons that are shot from a distance; or by standing afar 
off, and still warding off the weapons of close combat. God does both, for, 
abiding in us, he wards off the weapons that are shot from afar, for he sees 
the very first beginning of the danger; and, by his wonderful power, stifles 
it in the bud, if he thinks proper; he also, though seated in heaven, puts 
aside all dangers, however proximate to us, for he has far seeing eyes and 
long reaching hands, so that he can easily cut short all impending dangers, 
his eye is his intelligence, his hand is his power, and his power his will. 
“The God of heaven;” for nobody is all sufficient, needing nothing, and 
through and in himself omnipotent, but the true God, who made the 
heavens, “For all the gods of the gentiles are devils; but the Lord made the 
heavens;” and though the earth, and the sea, and the air are great and 
wonderful works of God, still, among things created there is nothing greater 
or more wonderful than the heavens, whether we regard its size, its beauty, 
its efficacy, its velocity, or its stability; and no wonder the prophet should 
exclaim in another place, “The heavens show forth the glory of 
God.”—”Shall abide.” This expression conveys that the person trusting in 
God will be protected by him, not now and then, or casually, but will be 


constantly protected by him, that the protection of God will not be like a hut 
on the roadsides but like one’s own or his father’s house. Here we cannot 
but wonder at the folly of mankind, who make so little of such a promise. 
Those in power spend much money on their fortresses and body guards, and 
yet are often betrayed by them; but here it is not frail and deceitful man, but 
the Almighty and truthful God that says, “Trust in me, and I will protect 
you,” and yet scarce can one be found to trust himself to God as he ought. 

2 The prophet now proves and explains his assertion by the testimony of 
a just man confiding in God, who gives his testimony from experience. “He 
shall say to the Lord;” that is, the just man, who dwells in the aid of the 
Most High, will acknowledge the favor of the protection he had from God. 
He calls God absolutely Lord, because God alone is truly and strictly Lord, 
both because he has neither equal nor superior, is subject to no necessity, 
wants nothing; as also, because all things are at his beck, without him they 
can neither move nor exist; and finally, because he alone can change, 
destroy, or repair all things as he pleases. “Thou art my protector, my 
refuge, my God.” These words represent three of God’s favors, for which 
the just man returns thanks; one, a past favor; the second, a present; and the 
third, a future favor. The first favor is that unspeakable mercy of God, 
through which he supports man after falling into mortal sin, and rushing 
headlong to hell; of whom is said in Psalm 117, “Being pushed, I was 
overturned that I might fall; but the Lord supported me;” so St. Bernard 
explains the passage, and says, “A sign of such support is, when the person 
who fell rises up more humble, more resolute, and more cautious, as did 
David, and Peter, and Magdalen.” The just man, then, who confides in God, 
mentions this favor first, not that it arises from confidence, (for it precedes 
instead of coming from confidence), but because he says to himself, if God 
be so good as to protect the enemy who does not confide in him, and to 
inspire him with penance and confidence, how good and kind must he not 
be to the friend and child who does confide in him. The second favor is one 
of the present time, and is contained in the expression, “and my refuge.” 
For, when God protects anyone through the grace of justification, he does 
not, at once, take him up to heaven, but he places him in the line of his 
soldiers, who are fighting here below, but if he trust in the Lord, he will 
prove “a refuge” to him in every temptation and difficulty, and a most safe 
and secure refuge, as the Hebrew word for refuge implies. The third favor is 


a future one, and the greatest of all, and is contained in the words, “my 
God,” for God is the supreme good, and God is always God in himself, and, 
therefore, the supreme good; and he will be peculiarly so “when we shall 
see him as he is,” for then we shall enjoy the supreme good. The just man, 
therefore, reflecting and allowing that God was one time his protector, then 
his refuge, and, after this life, will constitute his happiness, comes to the 
conclusion, “in him will I trust;” that is, I am firmly determined to put my 
trust in him, through every danger and temptation, as did holy Job, when he 
said, “Although he should kill me, I will trust in him.” 

3 Having said, in the previous verse, that he would put his trust in God, 
he now assigns a reason for doing so, “For he hath delivered me from the 
snare of the hunters, and from the sharp word,” in which he alludes to two 
favors conferred on him, one temporal, the other spiritual. The temporal 
blessing consists in immunity from snares, stratagems, and frauds of the 
wicked, the source of much temporal injury; the frauds being designated by 
the “snares of the hunters,” and the “sharp word” implies the injuries 
consequent on the frauds. And, as frauds and stratagems are generally 
effected through the tongue, Eccli. 51 says, “Thou hast preserved me from 
the snare of an unjust tongue.” God, then, in his singular providence, has 
caused, and always will cause, the frauds and schemes of the wicked to do 
no harm to the just, who confide in the aid of the Most High. Another favor, 
and much a greater one, is an exemption from the temptations of the evil 
spirits; for such is their craft, that men, however prudent they may be, when 
compared with them, may be looked upon as half fools. Those demons, 
then, are the hunters of whom the Apostle says, “For they who would 
become rich, fall into temptation, and into the snare of the devil;” and 
again, “And they recover themselves from the snares of the devil, by whom 
they are held captives, at his will.” Those demons are so numerous as nearly 
to fill completely the dark prison in which they are confined, and, according 
to St. Jerome, they are so powerful and so ferocious as to be compared, in 
the Scriptures, “to lions and dragons;” and they have no other study but 
constantly “going about roaring, seeking whom they may devour;” and, if 
we would seriously and attentively keep this fact before us, we would watch 
with as much fear and trembling in our prayers as it is probable Daniel did 
in the lions’ den, or the three children in the fiery furnace. All created 
things are so many snares, which catch the heart of man either through the 


concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, or the pride of 
life. The wise man says of them, “The creatures of God are made a snare to 
the feet of the unwise,” Wisdom 14; and Eccli. 9 has, “For thou art going in 
the midst of snares,” “The sharp word” is that spiritual death incurred by 
the person caught in such snares, or, if you will, it may mean that sentence 
that will be pronounced on the wicked, “Go, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire;” for what can be rougher or more severe than such a sentence, when it 
conveys the loss of all that is bright and good, and an accumulation of all 
that is evil, not for a time, but for eternity. Such sentence of a most just 
judge will be justly pronounced on those who voluntarily suffer themselves 
to be tangled in the snares of the hunters, the demons. 

4 The prophet now speaks in his own person, and addresses the just man, 
who spoke hitherto, saying, you were right in saying I will trust in him, for 
“he hath delivered me from the snare of the hunters;” for he really did 
deliver you, and will always deliver you from every danger, for while you 
will be but a little one, and no match for your enemies, he will foster you 
under his wings, like a hen or an eagle. God has been compared to two birds 
in the Holy Scriptures, the eagle and the hen; to the former in Deut. 32, “As 
the eagle enticing her young to fly, and hovering over them;” to the latter in 
Mat. 23, “How often would I have gathered together thy children, as the 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings.” God was an eagle before, a 
hen after the incarnation; or, if it be referred to Christ alone, as God he is an 
eagle, as man a hen; or he was a hen previous to an eagle after his 
resurrection. He, therefore, says, “He will overshadow thee with his 
shoulders.” God, like an eagle or a hen, will gather you under his wings, 
and will so “overshadow” and protect you, that you will have nothing to 
fear from the heat of the sun, nor the severity of the rain or the storm, or 
from birds of prey; lodged, therefore, in the greatest safety “under his 
wings,” under his care and protection, “thou shalt trust” for deliverance and 
safety. 

5-6 The prophet now explains another figure in regard of the more 
advanced in years, who can defend themselves; for God arms them with an 
extraordinary shield. The poets record the shields of Aeneas and Achilles, 
which were said to have been gifts from heaven, and through which they 
became invulnerable; but that was all a fable; but the shield of which David 
speaks is really celestial, and truly renders those invulnerable who know 


how to make proper use of it; and the prophet says, “He shall compass thee 
with a shield;” not with a helmet which protects the head only, nor with a 
coat of mail that protects the breast and shoulders only, but with a shield 
that may be used for the protection of the entire body, for it may be raised 
or lowered, turned to all sides, and opposed to every blow. “In all things 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith you may be able to extinguish all the 
fiery darts of the most wicked one,” says St. Paul, Ephes. 6. That shield is 
truth, so the passage says, “His truth shall compass thee with a shield;” as if 
he said, The truth of the Lord shall encompass thee like a shield. The truth 
of the Lord has two acceptations in the Scripture. In one sense it means 
God’s strict observance of his promises, as in Psalm 88, “My truth and my 
mercy shall be with him;” and in another part of the Psalm, “But my mercy 
I will not take from him; nor will I suffer my truth to fail.” In another sense 
it means the truths revealed to the prophets and Apostles, on which we 
have, in John 17, “Thy word is truth;” and in Proverbs 30, “Every word of 
God is fire tried; he is a buckler to them that hope in him;” and in Ephes. 6, 
“In all things taking the shield of faith;” that is, of truth, which is had 
through faith alone, that being a supernatural truth. Both sorts of truth form 
the best possible shield to repel all the weapons of the enemy, whether in 
adversity or prosperity, for God’s promises are so fixed and unalterable, that 
of them may be said, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away;” for the truth of God is like holding ground in which 
the anchor of hope is firmly fixed. While the anchor is passing through the 
water it does not hold the ship, for water is a liquid and unsteady element, 
but once the anchor takes hold in the ground, it keeps the ship in her place. 
Thus our hope, when it is built on the promise of man, cannot but totter and 
waver; but when fixed in God’s truth, it remains firm and steady; “For God 
is true, and every man a liar,” Rom. 3. And who can injure him who has 
been promised the protection of that God who cannot deceive him? The 
truth of faith protects us like a shield also when it gives us a certainty that 
eternal happiness is prepared for the just, and torments everlasting for the 
sinner after this life; and that judgment will be held on the last day, when all 
men shall have to render the most exact account of all their deeds, words, 
thoughts, desires, omissions; in short, of every idle word, however brief, 
they may have uttered. Such and similar reflections, disclosed to us by the 
truth of faith, would easily protect us from all temptations, both in adversity 


and prosperity, if we would daily use them as a shield; that is, if we daily 
and faithfully meditate on these truths of our religion. Who is he that would 
not bravely bear up against any terror whatever, by reflecting seriously on 
those words of our Lord? “And fear not those that kill the body, and cannot 
kill the soul; but rather fear him that can destroy both soul and body in 
hell.” And who is there that will not despise the empty pleasures of this 
world, and the occasions of wronging their neighbor, when they seriously 
reflect on the following words of our Divine Master? “For what doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?”—’Thou shalt not be afraid of 
the terror of the night; of the arrow that flieth in the day.” He now tells us 
what the dangers are against which we need the shield of truth. The passage 
is a very obscure one, and variously explained, but of the various ones 
offered, we consider one to be the most simple and literal, as follows: You 
will have no dangers to fear, either by day or by night. “Thou shalt not be 
afraid of the terror of the night,’ you need not fear anything that may 
frighten you by night; fear, here, being used for the thing that causes it; as it 
is also in 1 Peter 3, “And be not afraid of their terror;” just as hope is used 
for the thing hoped for, and desire for the thing desired, as in Titus 2, 
“Waiting for the blessed hope;” and in Psalm 77, “And he gave them their 
desire;” that is, the thing they desired. The words, “of the arrow that flieth 
in the day,” mean, you will have to fear no dangers in the day time; “of the 
business that walketh about in the dark,” is only a repetition and 
explanation of “the terror of the night;” “of invasion or of the noonday 
devil,” is a mere repetition of “the arrow that flieth in the day.” In fine, in 
these words we have a general promise of security, both by day and by 
night, to those who trust in God, and are armed with the shield of truth; 
“For if God be for us, who is against us?” Rom. 8; as also, “And who is he 
that can hurt you, if you be zealous of good?” 1 Peter 3. 

7 The prophet follows up the description of the victory of the just man 
who confides in God, and makes proper use of the shield of truth. He 
reminds the just of the great value they should set upon such a victory, it 
being a rare one, and that of the few over the many. For in this fight “a 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand; but it 
shall not come nigh to thee;” neither the terror of the night, nor the arrow 
that flieth in the day, nor the business that walketh about in the dark, nor the 


noon day devil shall come nigh to thee. “Thy side” means thy left side, 
being opposed to the right, and signifies adversity; whilst the right stands 
for prosperity; and many more fall from the latter than from the former; for 
prosperity is the source of pride, usury, licentiousness, impudence, and 
other like vices; while adversity renders men humble, chaste, and patient; 
for, as the Apostle says, “Tribulation worketh patience.” The numbers, a 
thousand and ten thousand, merely signify that many will fall on the left, 
but a great many more on the right hand; and it is in such sense these 
numbers are understood in Kings, “Saul slew his thousands, and David his 
ten thousands;” and, in Deut. 32, “How should one pursue after a thousand, 
and two chase ten thousand?” 

8 A fresh source of joy to the just man, who not only has been promised a 
victory, but that he will, furthermore, have great pleasure in seeing his 
enemies laid low, and punished according to their deserts, a promise that is 
sometimes fulfilled even in this world. Thus, the children of Israel saw the 
Egyptians cast dead on the shores of the Red Sea; Moses and Aaron saw 
Dathan and Abiron swallowed up alive; Ezechias saw the prostrate corpses 
of Sennacherib’s army; and Judith, with God’s people, saw the head of 
Holofernes cut off, and his whole army scattered and routed; but this 
promise will be completely fulfilled on the day of judgment, when we shall 
see all our enemies prostrate on the ground, naked and unarmed, without 
any strength whatever, and consigned to eternal punishment. “But thou shalt 
consider,” not in a cursory way, or in a hurry, but with diligence and 
accuracy, you will consider all your enemies, their number, their position, 
what they deserved, and what they are suffering; “with thy eyes;” you will 
not take it from hearsay or report, but you shall see with those very eyes 
with which you saw the arms and the dangers of your enemies: for your 
eyes will then be your own property, a thing they are not now, while 
curiosity opens them, sleep closes them, old age dims them, and death 
destroys them; and all in spite of you. “And shall see the reward of the 
wicked;” you will then see plainly the reward the wicked get for all their 
labor. Hence will arise a beautiful order of things, that now seem in general 
disorder and confusion. For, while punishment should follow sin, and virtue 
should be rewarded, it often happens that the just are afflicted, and bad men 
honored; and thus sorrow comes from virtue, joy from sin; but, on the last 
day, all things will be righted and put in their proper place; guilt will meet 


its punishment, and that in proportion to its enormity; while, on the 
contrary, justice shall be rewarded in proportion to its merits, too; and then 
will be accomplished what is prophesied in Psalm 57, “The just shall rejoice 
when he shall see the revenge;” that is, when he shall see the sinner duly 
punished; not that he will rejoice in their misfortunes, but for the 
vindication of the divine justice and wisdom, that will appear so 
conspicuous in the punishment of the wicked. 

9 This verse is very easy, as far as the words are concerned, all of which 
have been explained when we discussed the first and second verses; but the 
connection is not so apparent; because, in the preceding verse, the prophet 
seems to have addressed the just man; he now seems to speak to God, 
saying, “Because thou, O Lord, art my hope;” and we don’t see why he says 
so; and then the second part of the verse, “thou hast made the Most High 
thy refuge,” is addressed to the just man again, but without any connection 
between the members of the sentence. The first part of the sentence is the 
voice of the just man speaking to God; the second part are the words of the 
prophet; we have already observed that this Psalm is, to a certain extent, 
dramatic, in the form of a dialogue, though the characters are not named, 
however; that the prophet speaks at one time, the just man at another, and 
God at another time. The prophet, then, having said to the just man, “God 
will overshadow thee with his shoulders,” as the hen does her young; “will 
compass thee with a shield,” as a general would his soldiers; “you shall not 
be afraid of the terror of the night, nor of the day;” and hence many will fall 
on your right and left, but the danger will not come near you, but you will 
rather see your enemies conquered before your face—the just man, on 
hearing all this, turns to God, and says, “Because thou, O Lord, art my 
hope,” I believe every word of it; it’s all true, and that because you, O Lord, 
art my hope; I trust not in my own strength or arm, nor in the strength nor in 
the arms of my friends; but in thee alone, who art my whole and sole hope, 
and in whom alone I confide. Now, God is said to be the hope of the just, 
because they not only hope for help from him, but they hope he will prove 
himself a strong citadel in their regard, to which they fly for protection in 
time of persecution; and dwelling in which, through faith, hope, and charity, 
through prayer and contemplation, they can suffer no injury. The prophet 
understood that well, and, therefore, he adds, “thou hast made the Most 
High thy refuge;” as much as to say, you have acted most wisely and 


properly in placing your hope in God; for thus you have selected your place 
of refuge in the highest possible and best fortified citadel you could select, 
God himself, where (as will be said in the following verse) no harm can 
possibly reach you. 

10 The prophet now tells what good the just man is to derive from having 
made the Most High his refuge, and says it consists in his being most safe 
from all evil. Evil is two fold, that arising from sin, and that arising from 
the punishment consequent on sin. The evil of sin is absolutely and 
radically evil, and to it applies the first part of the verse, “There shall no 
evil come to thee;” the evil of punishment is not simply evil, and, therefore, 
to it applies the second part of the verse, “nor shall the scourge come near 
thy dwelling.” That the evil of sin is simply and absolutely evil, and that 
such is not the case with the evil of punishment, is clear from the fact that 
the former renders man absolutely evil, while the latter makes him only 
miserable; nobody can turn the evil of sin to good account; not so as regards 
the evil of punishment. The evil of sin cannot be called good, for it is not 
right to call it so, it being iniquity; nor is it of any use, when he who sins 
always loses more than he gains; the evil of punishment may be called 
good, for it is frequently both good and useful. God, being the author of all 
good, is not the author of the evil of sin; while the evil of punishment has 
God, as being a just Judge, for its author. That can be inferred from the 
words of the prophet; for; when, he says, “There shall no evil come to 
thee,” he speaks of the evil that is in us, and cannot be outside us; such is 
the evil of sin, which must of necessity be within us, that is, in the power of 
our free will; and when he adds, “nor shall the scourge come near thy 
dwelling,” he speaks of the evil that may happen to our property, our 
children, our house, our land; and such is the evil of punishment. A serious 
doubt arises here regarding the truth of this promise; for David was 
certainly one of those just who trusted in God, and still the evil of sin; 
adultery, murder, and the scourge, nay, even many scourges, “came near his 
dwelling;” for he says himself, “I washed my hands among the innocent, 
and I have been scourged all the day;” which may also be said of Job, 
Tobias, of the prophets and Apostles, nay, even of Christ himself, who, too, 
was scourged; nay, even the Lord “scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth,” Heb. 12. To this objection two answers may be made; the first 
is, that the promise does not regard this life, but the next, when that 


prophecy will be fulfilled, “Thou shalt consider with thy eyes; and shalt see 
the reward of the wicked;” for then, when we shall have entered the 
heavenly tabernacle, we will be quite safe from all the evil of sin, as well as 
of punishment; for God’s reason for “strengthening the bolts of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and “placing peace in its borders,” was that the scourge 
may not possibly come near it. The second answer is, that the promise does 
regard this life, but that is to be understood with some restriction; for the 
evil of sin will not come near the elect and those who trust in God; not that 
they cannot possibly fall into sin, but because, through God’s singular 
providence, their very sins will tend to their improvement, making them 
more humble and cautious, and more inflamed by the love of God, in 
proportion to the extent they are indebted to his grace and mercy. So St. 
Gregory applies it to St. Peter, which also holds in the case of St. Thomas, 
Mary Magdalen, and many others. The scourge, that is, the evil of 
punishment, will not “come near their dwelling,” because, in spirit, they are 
dwelling in the heavenly tabernacles, and, with the Apostle Paul, engrossed 
entirely in meditation, they scarcely feel such temporal evils, or if they do, 
they despise them; nay, more, so far from looking upon them as evils, they 
consider them positive blessings and graces, from which they hope to reap 
an abundant crop of glory; such were the feelings of the Apostle when he 
said, “I am filled with comfort. I exceedingly abound with joy in all our 
tribulation.” 

11 The just man might have said, I am quite sure that no evil can possibly 
happen to me, when I shall have got within that heavenly tabernacle; but I 
would like to know who is to guard me on the way to it, to prevent my 
going astray, or falling in with robbers, or into a pit? The prophet replies, 
Never fear, “For he hath given his Angels charge over thee: to keep thee in 
all thy ways.” Each word in which requires an explanation. “For” does not 
refer to the preceding, but to the following sentence the meaning being, 
whereas God gave you in charge to his Angels, to guard you on the way, the 
Angels will take you in their hands, for fear you should knock against a 
stone. “Angels”—Angels are blessed spirits, most noble princes, who guard 
with the greatest care, being most powerful, wise, and excellent, showing us 
how God values the human race in assigning such guardians to it. But why 
Angels, instead of an Angel? According to our Lord, we have a guardian 
Angel every one of us; for he says, “Their Angels always see the face of my 


Father;” and when St. Peter knocked at the door, those within said, “It is as 
Angel.” Granted; but we still have Angels who have common charge of us, 
such as those who are in charge of towns, states, and kingdoms; on which 
see chap. 10 of Daniel. “His;” they are called “his” Angels because there 
are fallen angels also, of whom is said in the Apocalypse, “And the dragon 
fought and his angels.” God, then, gave you in charge to “his Angels,” and 
not to those angels who, instead of protecting you, would have sought to 
destroy you. “Hath given charge;” the reason why the Angels take such care 
of us is, because God ordered them to do so, gave us in charge to them; for, 
though they guard us with right good will, loving us as they do, and though 
they have a horror of the evil angels, and wish the heavenly Jerusalem to be 
renewed as soon as possible; and though they know all this to be most 
agreeable to their King, Christ our Lord, still God’s command is uppermost, 
is their ruling motive for the whole; for they are conscious of being God’s 
servants, and there is nothing that he requires more strictly from his 
servants than prompt and implicit obedience; “over thee,” which means that 
God’s providence extends to all, and that he has given a guardian Angel to 
each and every human being; but still that he has a peculiar regard for the 
just, for those that confide in him; and, therefore, that he has given special 
orders to his Angels to look “over thee,” the just man, who trusts in his 
help, “to keep thee;” the charge God gave his Angels regarding the just was 
to preserve him from his enemies, the evil angels; for man, by reason of the 
flesh that envelopes him, can see nothing save through the eyes of the flesh, 
and, therefore, is no match for the evil spirits, unless he get help from 
someone more powerful; “in all thy ways;” not on thy way, but in all thy 
ways; for numerous are the ways of man, and in every one of them he needs 
the help of his guardian Angel. The law is the way, according to Psalm 118, 
“Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the Lord;” 
and in the same Psalm, “I have run the way of thy commandments.” The 
way also means the works, as in Proverbs 8, “The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning of his ways before he made anything.” Finally, this life is a way 
to a certain extent. The way of the law is varied, for there are many laws; 
the way of the works is equally so, for there are many works; the way of life 
is also varied, for there are many parts, ages, and states of life. We require 
assistance in every one of them, since we are liable to fall in every law, 
work, age, and state of our life. 


12 A verse full of metaphors, but otherwise easily explained; we, 
therefore, have merely to explain what he means by the “Angels’ hands,” 
what the “stones” and the “feet” signify. The Angels’ hands signify the 
intellect and the will, or wisdom and power, for it is by understanding and 
by willing they do everything. The stones, all the obstacles that we meet in 
this life, be they temporal or spiritual, such as scandals, temptations, 
persecutions, and the like. The feet mean our affections, that very often 
knock against the stones; and, as St. Augustine, treating of this passage, 
says, Our feet are two affections, fear and love; and, whenever man 
proceeds in his actions, words, or desires, he is carried by one or the other, 
by the desire of acquiring one thing or losing something else, or by a desire 
of avoiding evil, or the fear of falling into it; we then knock our foot against 
the stone, when we fall into sin, on an occasion offering of acquiring some 
temporal good, or of avoiding some temporal evil, whence we lose eternal 
happiness, and incur eternal punishment; but they “who dwell in the aid of 
the Most High” are so assisted by the Angel guardian, that the occasion is 
altogether removed; that is, the stone is taken out of the way, or the mind is 
so enlightened as to distinguish good from evil; that the feet, that is, the 
affections are so raised from the earth that the temporal advantage, that 
could not be had without sin, is easily despised; and the temporal evil, that 
could not be avoided without sin, is most patiently endured. 

13 Having made mention of the good Angels who have charge of the just 
man that trusts in God, he now alludes to the bad angels, and says, so far 
from their harming the just man, that he, on the contrary, will trample on 
and crush them, as the Apostle says, “And may the God of peace crush 
Satan speedily under your feet.” He calls Satan a serpent, by reason of his 
cunning, and a lion, by reason of his ferocity; and, as there are various sorts 
of serpents, he calls him an asp, a basilisk, and a dragon, for to the cunning 
that is common to all serpents, the asp unites obstinacy, the basilisk cruelty, 
and the dragon great strength and power, for all of which Satan is 
remarkable. This is not the only passage in which the devil is called a 
serpent and a lion. In Job 26, and Isaias 27, he is called “the winding snake” 
and “the crooked serpent.” The Apocalypse calls him “the dragon” and “the 
old serpent;” and St. Peter calls him “the roaring lion,” 

14 As we read in Deuteronomy, that “in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word shall stand,” the holy prophet would have three 


witnesses to prove what he promised in the beginning of the Psalm, viz., 
that all who truly trust in God would be protected by him. The first witness 
was the just man, who, from his own experience gave testimony to the truth 
of it, when he said, “For he hath delivered me from the snare of the 
hunters.” The second witness was the prophet himself, who, as the organ or 
voice of the Holy Ghost declared, “He will overshadow thee with his 
shoulders.” The third witness is God himself, who, in the last three verses, 
confirms all that had been said, and adds a great deal more, for these three 
verses contain eight promises of God, which most appropriately commence 
with deliverance from evil, and advance up to elevation, to supreme 
happiness. Four of them, “I will deliver him, protect him, hear him, am with 
him in tribulation,” belong to this life; and the four others, “I will deliver 
him, glorify him, fill him with length of days, and I will show him my 
salvation,” belong to the next life. “Because he hoped in me I will deliver 
him.” The deliverance that is promised here refers to deliverance from all 
evil, and may be referred to the deliverance previously mentioned through 
the Angels, or the shield, or in any other way, so that the meaning is, Let 
not the just man imagine for a moment that he can be delivered by the 
Angels, or by a shield, or by any means without me; they can do nothing 
without me, and it is I that will deliver him through them, and frequently 
without them, since it was in me principally, and not in them, that he 
trusted. Looking at the passage from a higher point of view, the deliverance 
here promised may be said to mean deliverance from the tyranny of sin, 
which may be said specially to be a mark of the perfect, and a most 
desirable one; our Savior himself, speaking thereon, says, “Whosoever 
committeth sin, is the servant of sin. If, therefore, the Son shall make you 
free, you shall be free indeed.” Now such liberty is not granted unto all, but 
to those that hope in God, “Because he hoped in me I will deliver him.” It is 
not, then, every hope, but that confidence that is the fruit of a good 
conscience, and springs from filial love and affection, that frees man from 
the vices that tyrannize over him; for, as avarice ties him down, and holds 
him captive, and the more he advances in charity, the more is his avarice 
diminished; and when his charity and attachment to the supreme good shall 
be most perfect, then, too, will his liberty be most complete, that liberty that 
is styled by the Apostles “the liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 
The next promise is, “I will protect him, because he hath known my name.” 


For he that is freed from the tyranny of vice in this world, still is not 
perfectly free, he needs God’s help to advance in grace until he shall have 
come to glory. God, therefore, promises continual protection to those “who 
have known his name;” that is, to those who have come to the knowledge of 
his power, wisdom and goodness which raises up in them the most firm 
hope and confidence. They, too, are said “to know his name,” who are on 
familiar terms with God, and know him as a pastor, a friend, and a father, 
speaking of which our Savior says, “I am the good shepherd, I know my 
sheep, and my sheep know me;” and, on the other hand, speaking of the 
others, he says, “I know you not;” and in 2 Thess. 1, “In a flame of fire, 
giving vengeance to them who know not God.” Wonderful altogether is 
God’s kindness to man, when he speaks to him not only as a Lord but as a 
friend, and no wonder David should exclaim: “Lord, what is man that thou 
art made known to him?” 

15 There are four promises in this verse; the first is a general promise of 
being heard, a promise which God alone can make; and that there is no 
restriction whatever to the promise of hearing the prayer of all who confide 
in God, is clear from the words, “and I will hear him;” other passages of 
Scripture confirm it. Deut. 4, “Neither is there any other nation so great, 
that hath God so nigh to them, as our God is present to all our petitions.” 
John 13, “You shall ask whatever you will and it shall be done to you;” and 
in Mark 11, “All things whatsoever you ask, when ye pray, believe that you 
shall receive, and they shall come unto you;” and finally, in 1 John 3, “We 
have confidence towards God, and whatsoever we shall ask we shall receive 
of him;” and though certain conditions are necessary to have our prayer 
heard, the principal one is that which is expressed here, when he says, “he 
shall cry to me;”’ which implies a vehement desire, springing from 
confidence and love. The three other promises come next. “I am with him in 
tribulation, I will deliver him, and I will glorify him.” Three promises 
correspond most exactly to the three most remarkable days in the year: the 
Friday on which the Lord, hanging on his cross, was in his greatest 
tribulation; the Saturday on which he rested in peace from all his troubles; 
and the Sunday on which, by rising from the dead, he had a most glorious 
triumph. All the just and the elect have three such days before them; for, 
with Christ, we must all go through our own tribulations on Friday, that is, 
in this life, which is the shortest, and is counted but as one day; we must 


rest in the sepulchre on the Saturday; and, finally, rise on Sunday, and be 
glorified with Christ. The Lord, therefore, says, “I am with him in 
tribulation;” for the person praying asked for the gift of patience above all 
things, “which is necessary for you, that you may receive the promise,” 
Heb. 10. Now, the Lord who said, “I will hear him,” promises him, in the 
first place, the gift of patience, when he says, “I am with him in 
tribulation,” each word of which has a peculiar force of its own. “I am,” in 
the present tense, whereas everything else was expressed in the future; “I 
will deliver, I will protect, I will hear, I will glorify, I will fill;” and this was 
so expressed, with a view to show us that the troubles of this world are 
momentary, as the Apostle, 2 Cor. 4, says, “For our present tribulation, 
which is momentary and light, worketh for us above measure exceedingly 
an eternal weight of glory;” and, therefore, God’s mercy causes our 
tribulations to fall upon us, as it were, drop by drop, whereas our future 
glory will flow upon us like the inundation of a river; as the Psalm 
expresses it, “Thou shalt make them drink of the torrent of thy 
pleasure;”’—” with him” conveys that God is present with everyone, in 
various ways, but that he is specially, through his interior consolations, and 
the influx of his unspeakable sweetness, with those who are in trouble; like 
a fond mother, whose entire care, even to the neglect of the others, is 
bestowed on the child in sickness; or as we ourselves, who nurse and care 
the ailing members of our body, and care not for the others. “In tribulation;” 
this gives us to understand that, however great the consolations, whether 
temporal or spiritual, bestowed by God upon his friends here below, that 
they are not without a certain admixture of tribulation. Some, especially 
among sinners, have their troubles without any consolation; but none, 
neither just nor wicked, have their consolations without some mixture of 
trouble; but there is this difference between the good and the bad; that the 
former, with few tribulations, more apparent than real, get true and solid 
consolations, for “the fruit of the spirit is charity and joy,” Gal. 6; but as to 
those who have not the Spirit, how can they expect its fruits? “I will deliver 
him;” this promise regards the future life, for it is at their death that the just 
are delivered from all present and future troubles, as St. John has it in the 
Apocalypse, “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, from henceforth, 
now and forever; that they may rest from the labors;” and again, chap. 21, 
“And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and death shall be no 


more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more.” The wicked 
appear to be delivered from the troubles of this world by death, but it is by 
no means the fact; for they only pass from temporary to eternal tribulation; 
they are no more delivered than is the wretch who is brought out of jail to 
the place of execution. Sometimes, however, the just, even in this life, are 
delivered from their tribulation. Such was the case with Joseph, Job, David, 
Tobias, Daniel, the three children, Susanna, and others; but it was only a 
short and brief delivery. The fourth promise is, “and I will glorify him;” 
that, to a certain extent, sometimes happens also in this life, for holy Job 
was not only delivered from many and grievous tribulations, but was even 
raised to great glory afterwards; so was the patriarch Joseph; so was king 
David; but, beyond yea or nay, the real and true glorification will be 
accomplished in the other world only, for “Then shall the just shine as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father,” Matt. 13; and he says to the Apostles, 
“you also shall sit on twelve seats, judging the twelve tribes of Israel;” and, 
to express their glorious position, the Psalmist says, “Their principality is 
exceedingly strengthened;” and the Apostle, in speaking on the matter, says, 
“The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory to come that shall be revealed in us.” 

16 These are the two last favors promised to those “who dwell in the aid 
of the Most High,” and may be looked upon as an explanation of the sixth 
favor. “I will glorify him,” for the glory of the saints consists in their having 
secured supreme happiness; now, supreme happiness must be everlasting, 
for happiness, without being everlasting, is nothing more than misery; and 
eternity, without happiness, is eternal misery. He, therefore, describes real 
eternity; first, by the expression, “I will fill him with length of days,” and 
then true happiness by the words, “and I will shed him my salvation.” By 
length of days is meant a space of time, so extended as fully to satisfy 
man’s desire, for that is what he promises when he says, “I will fill him with 
length of days;” and, as man’s desires cannot be satiated but by a 
continuance of what he desires, this length of days must be taken to mean 
eternity. The Scripture makes use of such expressions to designate eternity, 
because it speaks to those who can form no idea of eternity, but from the 
length or the number of days. In eternity there is no succession of days, but 
one day always going on, or rather one moment lasting without change, 
succession, or vicissitude. But it may be said, the vicissitudes of the seasons 


bring their pleasure with them, and we find men beguiling the length of the 
day in summer, and of the night in winter; by various amusements. That 
arises from all the stages of this life being full of various inconveniences 
and troubles, which make us look forward with impatience to the future, but 
when the day, than which no better can be expected, shall have come, the 
wish, then, that it may always last, will be the wish of all. “And I will show 
him my salvation.” I will cause the just man to live no longer by faith, by 
belief in what he sees not, but that he may clearly see and feel, and know by 
experience the salvation I offer him. That salvation consists in the beatific 
vision promised to us, which renders man’s salvation both perfect and 
perpetual. The mind will then be cleared of all error and ignorance, when it 
shall have arrived at the summit of wisdom, which consists in viewing the 
supreme and sovereign author of all things. From such wisdom there will 
spring up in the will a most ardent and steadfast love of the supreme good, 
that will completely take the affections from anything gross or unworthy, 
and such salvation will have its own effect on the inferior part of man, that 
thus will become subject to the superior without resistance or rebellion; and 
on the body itself, which will rise again immortal, impassible, most 
beautiful, and brighter than the sun. Here we cannot but wonder at the 
blindness of mankind; for while all wish for eternal happiness, and cannot 
avoid wishing intensely for it, they will, however, for some temporal or 
trifling advantage, whether in grasping and hoarding riches, or obtaining 
and keeping honors and preferments, or in gratifying and indulging their 
carnal and sensual desires, leave no stone unturned, will run backwards and 
forwards, watch, labor, sweat, exercise all ingenuity, draw upon their 
eloquence, apply all their talents; and still, where true, solid, and eternal 
happiness, real riches, the highest honors, unspeakable happiness that has 
been prepared for those that love God, are in question, they are so lazy that 
they will not even condescend to stir one finger for them. It is dreadful to 
reflect that man, endowed with reason and understanding, should so devote 
his whole life to the pursuit of things the most likely to shut him out from 
eternal happiness. We should pray to God, that as he has deigned to promise 
us such blessings, he may infuse his Holy Spirit into us, so as to enlighten 
our hearts, that we may know “what is the hope of his calling, and what are 
the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints,” Eph. 1. 


PSALM 91 


GOD IS TO BE PRAISED FOR HIS WONDROUS 
WORKS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 An exhortation to praise God with instrumental and vocal music. He says 
it is right, useful, delightful, and honorable to give God his need of praise; 
right, because it is due to him; useful, because we save ourselves by it; 
delightful, for the lover always delights in praising the beloved; and 
honorable, because the office belongs to the celestial spirits; “and to sing to 
thy name, O Lord.” It is good to praise you, not only with our hearts and 
lips, but also to use musical instruments, such as the psaltery, whereon to 
make your praises resound, O Most High God. 

2 Such must be the subject of our praise, to announce and proclaim to all 
the mercy in which you created the world, and the truth or the justice with 
which you rule it. And, as the work of mercy appears to every one, let it be 
announced in the day; for who is there that does not know that the heavens 
and the earth, and all things in them were created by God, through his 
goodness and mercy, and not from necessity or compulsion. And, as the 
works of justice are occult; for, through God’s secret designs, the just are 
often afflicted, and the wicked exalted; let such works be announced at 
night, in the darkness of faith, and not in the light of knowledge. In like 
manner, let mercy be announced in the morning, and justice at night, that 
men may, in the light of their prosperity, return thanks to God for his mercy, 
and in the darkness of tribulation for his justice; for, as St. Augustine 
observes on this passage, the father loves his children no less when he 
threatens than when he caresses them; nor should we be less grateful to God 
when he chastises us in the time of trouble, than when he heaps favors on us 
in our prosperity. We should imitate the prophet, who says, in another 


Psalm, “I will bless the Lord at all times; his praise shall be ever in my 
mouth.” 

3 As well as he explained the subject of his praise, when he said, “It is 
good to give praise to the Lord,” he now explains the second part of the 
same verse; “and to sing to thy name;” for he says he is to sing with the 
harp and psaltery, but not without the sweet sounds of the human voice. 

4 He now opens on the work of creation, one of God’s mercies. I have 
been studying the beauty, variety, excellence, strength, and the uses of your 
works; of the heavens, the earth, the waters, the stars, animals, and plants: I 
have been delighted beyond measure with them; but it was not your works 
that delighted me, for I did not dwell upon them, but it was in yourself I 
delighted; for your works led me to reflect on your own infinite beauty; 
and, carried away by the love of such extraordinary beauty, I was delighted 
and lost in admiration; and will, therefore, daily exult and praise thee “in 
the works of thy hands.” 

5 Having said that he was delighted so much with the works of God, for 
fear he should be supposed to have comprehended them thoroughly, or to 
have an intimate knowledge of the excellence of all God’s works, he now 
adds, that the works of the Lord are too great, and his wisdom in producing 
them too profound for any one in this life to comprehend. “How great are 
thy works!” I am lost in admiration at the greatness and the excellence of 
your works; I cannot comprehend the magnitude of them, for truly did 
Ecclesiasticus say, “Who hath numbered the sand of the sea, and the drops 
of rain, and the days of the world? Who hath measured the height of 
heaven, and the breadth of the earth, and the depth of the abyss?” yet 
however great they may be, greater beyond comparison is the wisdom that 
created them; of which the same inspired writer immediately adds, “Who 
hath searched out the wisdom of God, that goeth before all things;” and 
David here adds, “thy thoughts are exceeding deep;” that is to say, those 
thoughts of yours so full of wisdom, through which you have devised so 
many wonderful things, and so perfect that nothing can be added to or taken 
from them, are so occult as to surpass all human understanding. To give an 
instance of it in most trifling and common things. Who can comprehend 
how in one small seed is contained an enormous tree with large and 
numerous branches, verdant foliage, beautiful blossoms, and its own seed 
for its own propagation? Who can comprehend by what art God contrived 


to infuse life, sense, and motion into the minutest insects, and with it 
endowing the ant with such prudence, the spider with such cunning, and the 
gnats and the fleas with such a power of incision with so poor an 
instrument? 

6 He concludes this part of the Psalm, that treats on creation, by 
asserting, that it is only the wise, and not the senseless or the fool, that can 
know how great and inscrutable are the works of the Lord. For fools never 
look for anything in things created but the pleasure or the advantage they 
derive from them, just as the brute beasts do, who have no understanding, 
and know not their own ignorance. But the wise, though they do not 
comprehend the greatness of God’s works, still, they feel they are unequal 
to comprehending them, and are sensible of their ignorance therein; and the 
more they are sensible of it, the more they admire God’s works, and come 
near true wisdom. “The senseless man shall not know” how wonderful are 
the works of the Lord; “nor will the fool understand” how profound are his 
thoughts; for a knowledge of one’s own ignorance is only to be met with in 
the wise. 

7 He now passes to direction and the providence of God, in which his 
justice or his truth is most conspicuous, and especially so in the fact of the 
wicked being allowed to flourish for a time, that they may be condemned to 
eternal punishment; while the just, on the contrary, suffer here for a while, 
that they may be crowned hereafter. “When the wicked shall spring up as 
grass;” when they shall flourish and multiply as quickly as the grass grows 
and in as great abundance; “and all the workers of iniquity shall appear” 
most conspicuous, in high situations, and abounding in riches, “that they 
may perish forever and ever.” All this prosperity of theirs will be suffered 
by God as a reward for some of their works, while they are sure to be 
punished with everlasting death for their crimes. 

8 Your position, O Lord, is quite different from that of the wicked, for 
their elevation is only temporary, but you are “Most High” forever and ever. 

9 He proves that the wicked will prosper for a time only, and that a short 
one. The word “behold,” implies the suddenness of the change, as if he said, 
They that so thrived and flourished will perish all at once; and the repetition 
of the expression is with a view to express his execration of them; just as a 
similar repetition is used by him in Psalm 125, to express his devotion, “O 
Lord, for I am thy servant; I am thy servant, and the son of thy handmaid.” 


Worthy of all execration is he who fears not becoming an enemy to God, 
that he may be a friend to the world; for thus writes St. James, “whosoever 
therefore will be a friend of this world, becometh an enemy of God.” What 
an amount of perversity to despise the friendship of the Creator for that of 
the creature. “And all the workers of iniquity shall be scattered.” This is but 
a repetition and explanation of the first part of the verse. Those he called 
“enemies” there, he calls “workers of iniquity” here; and those he said there 
“shall perish,” he says here “shall be scattered;” for men become enemies to 
God by the fact of their contradicting his will that has been made known to 
us through his law; and they who “work iniquity,” contradict his law; for 
the law of God is most direct and straight, and the rule of rectitude; but 
iniquity is nothing else than crookedness, and a departure from that rule. 
The wicked “shall be scattered” like the dry grass, to which he compared 
them; for as the dry grass is hurried away and scattered by the wind, and no 
trace of it found after; thus, the wicked, when they shall have prospered and 
flourished for a while, by God’s will, are sure to be cut down and carried 
off, leaving not even a trace of their memory. 

10 He now contrasts the lot of the just with that of the wicked, and shows 
that they will one day be exalted by the divine providence and justice; and 
he speaks in his own person, piously hoping he will one day be numbered 
among them. “My hom;” that is, my power, happiness, and glory will rise 
aloft; not like the frail grass, but like the horn of the unicorn, an animal 
having only one horn, but that a large, straight, and powerful one, “and my 
old age in plentiful mercy;” that is, not only will my power, happiness, and 
glory be great, but it will be continued and constant, following me to my 
old age, for my “old age will be in plentiful mercy” before God. 

11 An addition to the just man’s happiness will be that he will no longer 
have any fear of his enemies; he says, I have seen and despised them, for 
divine providence rendered them incapable of doing me any harm. “And 
my ear shall hear of the malignant that rise up against me,” and as regards 
my absent enemies who, in their malignity, would rise up against me, “my 
ear shall hear” of their downfall too. 

12 The prophet now applies to other just men what he had said of 
himself, gracefully comparing them to the palm and cedar trees, in contrast 
to the wicked he had compared to grass. Grass springs up in the morning, 
withers during the day, or is cut down by the mowers, is a thing of no 


permanence or endurance; whereas the palm tree lives a long time, and 
gives forth its fruit and its leaves for a long time; so does the cedar, the 
highest and the longest lived among trees, and in great request for the 
Omamentation of royal palaces and ceilings. Thus the wicked thrive and 
prosper for a while, and are then thrown into the fire; but the just, like the 
palm tree, will flourish and hold verdant, and bear the sweetest fruits 
forever; nor will they sink under any burden, but will overcome all 
difficulties, and, furthermore, “shall grow up, like the cedar of Libanus,” to 
an enormous height, sending out its branches of good works and roots of 
perseverance, which will enable them to resist any storm, however great, of 
temptation, and in the end, like the cedars, will be an ornament in the 
heavenly palace of the new Jerusalem. 

13 He assigns a reason for having compared the just to the palm and the 
cedar, because they will not be planted in the woods or the wild mountains, 
but will be planted in God’s own house, and will flourish in God’s own 
courts; that is to say, they will be planted in his Church by true faith, 
watered by his sacraments and his word, fixed and rooted in charity, they 
will not fail to give out in abundance the flowers of virtue and the fruit of 
good works. For, outside the Church, and without the foundation of faith, 
every plantation will be rooted up, inasmuch as it was not planted by the 
Heavenly Father. 

14 What the prophet previously promised himself, viz., “that his old age 
should be in plentiful mercy,” he now promises to all the other just; that 
they will prosper, not only in their youth and vigor, but that they will have a 
long and happy old age. “They shall still increase in a fruitful old age;” and, 
furthermore, “they shall be well treated;” enjoying the blessings of this life, 
and hoping for the next. 

15 All this will turn up, that the just may show and make known to all by 
word or by example, “that the Lord our God is righteous;” for, though he 
suffers the wicked to prosper for a while, he will, in his own time, exercise 
the judgments of his justice, by rewarding the good, and punishing the 
wicked. 


PSALM 92 


THE GLORY AND STABILITY OF THE 
KINGDOM, THAT IS OF THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The beginning of this Psalm may apply either to the creation or the 
redemption, and it is not unusual for passages in the Scripture to have more 
literal meanings than one. “The Lord hath reigned;” has got possession of 
his kingdom, has begun to reign; “he is clothed with beauty;” has assumed 
his beautiful robes of office. “The Lord is clothed with strength;” he has not 
only got possession of the throne, but he has got strength and power to hold 
it, a matter of great consequence to one in power; “and hath girded 
himself,” to govern and to rule. If this be referred to creation, God may be 
said to have begun to govern when he created the world, and peopled it. If it 
be referred to the reparation, it was in the resurrection that Christ began to 
reign, and then he was clothed with the beauty of his glorious body, as well 
as with strength; for all power in heaven and on earth was given unto him, 
so that he should no longer be subject to any creature, but have everything 
under his feet. Finally, he girded himself to extend his kingdom to the 
bounds of the earth, through the preaching of his Apostles. “For he hath 
established the world, which shall not be moved;” God began to reign from 
the beginning of the world, for he then founded it from its very lowest 
foundations, and he established and settled it so that it cannot be moved; 
and thus gave a fixed habitation to men, who are bound to obey and to 
acknowledge him as their King. Christ, too, by his passion and resurrection, 
established and settled the world, that was hitherto harassed by demons, and 
by the worship of many false gods, in one true faith and religion. 


2 Though your reign commenced with the creation of the world, or with 
the resurrection, your existence did not date from it; for, “thou art from 
everlasting;” which means that he not only existed, but that he had within 
him the fullness of existence, which contains everything; for, before the 
creation, God was not a pauper, nor did he need anything, nor did he 
become richer or more wealthy by the creation of the world, for God did not 
create the world to enrich himself, but to share his riches with us. Thus, it 
was not from coercion that he created the world, but from mercy and love, 
which same mercy and love led him to make atonement for the world. “For 
God so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him may not perish, but may have life everlasting,” John 3. 

3-4 If these verses be referred to the creation, they explain the manner in 
which God made the earth habitable, so as to be the fixed residence of 
mankind. In the beginning of creation the waters covered the whole earth, 
and in consequence of a great inundation were raised considerably above it; 
but God, being brighter and more elevated again, and infinitely more 
powerful than them, rebuked and restrained the waters, and shut them up in 
the caverns of the earth, with strict orders never to return thence. This is 
expressed more clearly in Psalm 103, where he says, “Who hast founded 
the earth upon its own basis, it shall not be moved forever and ever. The 
deep like a garment is its clothing; above the mountains shall the waters 
stand;” that is to say, the earth was originally so formed that an abyss of 
water completely enveloped it, covering even the tops of the highest 
mountains; but, “At thy rebuke they shall flee, at the voice of thy thunder 
they shall fear;” that means, but you, O Almighty, rebuked the waters and 
so confused them by your thunder, that they fled and hid themselves in the 
depths of the earth; and then “you set a bound which they shall not pass 
over; neither shall they return to cover the earth.” A description of the same 
is to be found in Job 38, and has been beautifully condensed here by the 
Prophet, “Wonderful are the surges of the sea; wonderful is the Lord on 
high;” all the waters of the sea and the great abyss of waters raged and 
roared at a great elevation over the earth; but the Lord, who is wonderful, 
who dwelleth on high, and who is higher than anything created, confined 
the waters, and made the earth habitable. If we interpret this in reference to 
the redemption, we must take it as a description of the extent of the 
persecutions got up by the Jews and Pagans against the kingdom of Christ, 


just commenced at his resurrection, and his victory over all his enemies. 
“The floods have lifted up their voice; the floods have lifted up their 
waves.” The Jews lifted up their voices when they began to speak out 
against the Gospel and to thwart it. “Wonderful are the surges of the sea;” 
the persecutions of Nero, Domitian, and the other Roman emperors, that 
were seas as compared to rivers, when set alongside the persecutions of the 
Jews. “Wonderful is the Lord on high;” more wonderful than them all is the 
Lord who dwells on high, having obtained a victory over all his persecutors; 
and having, in spite of them all, propagated his kingdom throughout the 
entire world. 

5 If this verse be referred to creation, it must be taken as a reply to an 
objection that may be raised, for one may say, how do we know that what 
has been said about the founding of the earth, the abyss of waters, and their 
being restrained and confined, took place at all; for this happened before the 
creation of man, when there was no one to witness it? The prophet replies 
that he has it from God’s own testimony, who revealed it to his servant 
Moses, and that such testimony is worthy of all belief, by reason of Moses 
having proved himself a faithful servant of God, and a true prophet, by 
many signs and prodigies. The same may be said if we refer the verse to the 
redemption, for the testimonies to Christ, conveyed to us through his 
Apostles, are become so exceedingly credible, through the miracles of both, 
and through the accomplishment of the prophecies, and for various other 
reasons without end, that so established Christianity, that no one, having 
heard them, can possibly gainsay it. From which the prophet concludes that 
“holiness,” that is, that it should be regarded as holy, and that all who dwell 
in it should lead a holy life; and by the holiness of their lives, correspond 
with the holiness of “thy house,” the Church of God which has, and in 
which are preached, such testimonies; “unto length of days;” that it is right 
the Church should be saved and preserved by you, O Lord, unto length of 
days; “that the gates of hell may not prevail against her.” 


PSALM 93 


GOD SHALL JUDGE AND PUNISH THE 
OPPRESSORS OF HIS PEOPLE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 In the beginning of this Psalm David lays down one proposition, from 
which all, if they choose, can plainly learn that not one of the wicked will 
go unpunished. Here is the proposition: The Lord God is the supreme 
Judge, most just and most powerful, so that none can resist him. For 
vengeance is the province of the Judge, and is, therefore, prohibited to 
private individuals. And though all judges are authorized to punish guilt and 
crime, yet vengeance, absolutely speaking belongs to God, who will punish 
the crimes not only of all people, but even of judges, princes, and kings. He, 
therefore, says, “The Lord is the God to whom revenge belongeth;” that is, 
our Lord, who, strictly speaking, is the only Lord, who is obeyed by all in 
heaven and on earth; he is the God “to whom revenge belongeth;” that is, 
the supreme Judge, who will punish all crime; “the God of revenge hath 
acted freely;” punished when he liked, for he fears no one, is not an 
acceptor of persons, no one can impede him, no one can resist him. That 
appeared in his ejecting the devil and his angels from heaven; in the deluge, 
through which he destroyed the human race, with the exception of a few; in 
the burning of Sodom and Gomorrah; in the overwhelming of Pharao and 
his host in the Red Sea; and in various other signal judgments. I come now 
to explain the words. The Hebrew for God, in this passage, implies that he 
is stout, brave, strong, to signify that he takes vengeance on crime with 
great severity. He is called “the God of revenge,” to give us to understand 
that vengeance proceeds from him, just as he is called the God of peace, the 
God of hope, the God of salvation. For God is really a God of revenge, 
because he not only punishes the guilty, when he sits in judgment on them, 


but he also takes vengeance on his creatures in innumerable and occult 
ways. For, through the justice of God, sin often becomes the punishment of 
sin, and the very things that men most desire and seek for become sources 
of punishment to them, through God’s justice. “Hath acted freely;” for he 
that is afraid cannot act freely, and the meaning is, that when God chooses 
to avenge the sins of mankind, he does so freely, and before the whole 
world. 

2 Having said that God was the avenger of crime, he now calls upon him 
to do his duty, and, by punishing the wicked, to close the mouths of those 
who question his providence. “Lift up thyself, thou that judgest the earth;” 
you that are Judge of the whole world, rise, and ascend thy throne; “render 
a reward to the proud;” pass sentence of damnation on them, and thus 
punish the principal crime of mankind; for pride is the queen of vices, and 
once it is subdued, vice in general is conquered. Another reason for 
specifying the proud here is, that they alone who will not humble 
themselves through penance, will be punished on the last day; “for all have 
sinned, and need the glory of God,” but those who humble themselves 
under the powerful hand of God, and have a contrite and humble heart, will 
be saved; but the stiff necked, who only excuse their sins, shall be severely 
punished. 

3 He assigns a reason for calling for judgment on the wicked and the 
proud, and that is the long continuance of their pride and wickedness. This, 
however, is not to be read as an imprecation, but as a prediction, and that in 
order to console the just and the afflicted, to whom the prophet says that the 
wicked and the proud will quickly perish, however established their 
happiness and power may seem to be now. “How long shall sinners O Lord, 
how long shall sinners glory” in their strength, their prosperity, and their 
crimes? “Shall they utter and speak iniquity?” boast of their iniquitous 
doings, without any shame or fear whatever. 

4—6 He tells what an amount of crime they perpetrated while they were 
suffered to run riot. “Thy people, O Lord, they have brought low.” The 
assembly of the pious, your people, chosen and set aside by you, and 
devoted to you alone, has been humbled, laid low, afflicted, and persecuted 
by them; “They have afflicted thy inheritance;” they have most unjustly 
oppressed the same assembly of the pious, your peculiar inheritance. And 
they have afflicted the community in general, but they have specially vented 


their fury on wretched people, destitute of all help; for they killed “the 
widows” who lost their husbands, and “the strangers,” who were far from 
their own country, and unknown; and “the fatherless,’ who were left 
without the parent’s help when most they needed it. 

7 He assigns a reason for those wicked people having committed sin with 
such effrontery; for they were so foolish as to suppose that God took no 
cognizance of human affairs, and that there was no judge to whom they 
would be bound to render an account of their works. “And they have said” 
to each other “the Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob 
understand;” he will neither see nor hear, and thus will not know what we 
are doing, and, therefore, cannot examine or understand what we are about. 

8-10 The verse, “He that planted the ear, shall he not hear?” is a 
refutation of the verse, “The Lord shall not see,” where seeing is used for 
the knowledge derived from either eyes or ears. The prophet proves that 
God both sees and hears, from the fact of having given men eyes to see and 
ears to hear, and, therefore, must, of necessity, see and hear; for no one can 
give what he has not. The verse, “he that chastiseth nations, shall he not 
rebuke?” is a reply to the wicked, who said, “Neither shall the God of Jacob 
understand;” for the prophet proves that God is endowed with intelligence 
and reflection, for it was he gave both to man; for he both teaches and 
instructs them when he creates them with a mind able to reason, and infuses 
the light of intelligence into their minds. “Ye senseless among the people,” 
gives us to understand that the wicked are the most brainless set among the 
entire people, in preferring false to true happiness, and temporary to eternal. 
“He that planted the ear” is a beautiful figure, giving us to understand that 
the sense of hearing, as well as the other senses, did not spring from the 
body itself, but were planted in it by God, as the trees, that do not spring 
from the earth itself, which is inanimate, but from the seed which man puts 
into the earth. “Shall he not hear?” This does not imply that God enjoys the 
corporeal sense of hearing, but that he, essentially, knows what we know 
only through the sense of hearing. The expression, “he that formed the eye,” 
is another figure, through which we are given to understand that the 
beautiful mechanism of the eye, and the more extraordinary power it has to 
see objects, was made by God with as much facility as the potter forms any 
vessel whatever. “He that chastiseth nations, shall he not rebuke?” He that 
chastises all nations, by smiting their conscience, and admonishing them to 


desist from evil, and often punishing them openly, shall he not also rebuke 
his people, through the prophets, or through the scourge of tribulation? and 
if God corrects and reproves, he certainly knows and understands what men 
are doing, and, therefore, falsely do the wicked say, “Neither shall the God 
of Jacob understand?” 

11 Having refuted the assertions of the wicked, he says this is no new 
calumny of theirs, nor unknown to God. For “he knoweth the thoughts of 
men that they are vain.” For man, after his nature was corrupted by the fall 
of the first man, became vain and like the senseless brutes that think of 
nothing but the present. We are, therefore, reminded here not to presume on 
ourselves, but, in all humility, to ask God for wisdom; for, “all men are vain 
in whom there is not the knowledge of God;” and St. James, therefore, 
admonishes us, “But if any of you want wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all abundantly, and upbraideth not;” that is, he never upbraids us 
with our importunity for asking too often or too much; for he is rich in 
mercy, and so generous and liberal that he not only gives us what we ask, 
but rewards us for asking it. “Pray to thy Father in secret; and thy Father, 
who seeth in secret, will reward thee.” 

12 This is a consequence of the preceding verse, for, if the thoughts of 
man, as far as they spring from himself, are vain, it certainly follows that he 
alone, whom God deigns to instruct, that is, whose eyes are opened by God 
to see and arrive at what is really good, is truly happy; that is to say, not 
vain, nor puffed up, but full of true and solid virtue. “And shalt teach him 
out of thy law;” that is, make him fully persuaded that he must give all the 
affections of his heart to the observance of God’s law; for he cannot be said 
to have learned God’s law who can merely repeat the commandments; it is 
he alone whose heart and affections, moved by the infusion of divine grace, 
are so devoted to the observance of them, that he keeps them through the 
love of justice, rather than the fear of punishment; and the law becomes to 
him a yoke that is sweet, and a burden that is light. 

13 The prophet now instances one of the fruits of God’s teaching, for the 
man so instructed by God will feel the persecution of the wicked less 
acutely, until their own ruin shall have come about. “That thou mayest give 
him rest from the evil days.” The advantage your teaching will confer on 
the just man will sensibly mitigate the sadness consequent on the evil days, 
the days of tribulation and persecution. How long, though, are those days to 


last? “Till a pit be dug for the wicked;” until the digging of that pit, in 
which the wicked are to be cast, shall have been finished, for then there will 
be an end to the evil days, as there will be no wicked to harass the just, as 
all grief and pain shall then have left them, and recoiled upon the wicked. 
We must here observe that this delight in the law, and the spiritual gladness 
that characterizes the just in this life, is not pure and simple, as it is in the 
kingdom of heaven, but it is mixed to a certain degree with sadness; for the 
sadness is only mitigated, and not entirely removed, as St. Paul says, 2 Cor. 
1, “For, as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so also by Christ doth our 
comfort abound;” and again, in chap. 6, “as sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing,” where he does not say absolutely sorrowful, but “as sorrowful,” 
because his joy exceeded it, as he says, in chap. 7, “I am filled with 
comfort, I exceedingly abound with joy in all our tribulation.” We have to 
observe also that while a crown is being woven for the just, a pit is being 
dug for the wicked, and that we must not be surprised at their punishment 
being sometimes deferred, when their pit, perhaps, is not entirely dug; as we 
are also not to wonder if the just be not crowned at once, when, perhaps, 
their crown is not completely woven. A matter of much wonder, though, is 
that the happiness and rise of the wicked should be the actual digging of 
their pit, and the higher they rise, the deeper they are sure to be buried; for 
the higher the wicked are exalted, the prouder they become; and by the very 
fact, the deeper they fall before God, according to Psalm 72, “when they 
were lifted up, thou hast cast them down.” 

14 He assigns a reason for having said, “Till a pit be dug for the wicked;” 
such a death is prepared by divine providence for the wicked; “for the Lord 
will not cast off his people,” however angry he may appear to be for a time, 
and suffer them to be afflicted, which he repeats when he says, “Neither 
will he forsake his own inheritance.” He calls the assembly of the elect his 
people and his inheritance, for they are truly the people of Israel, chosen to 
be his inheritance. 

15 The prophet now informs us that the assembly of the just would not be 
repulsed nor deserted by God to the day of judgment, that is, so long as we 
shall be surrounded by temptation, “until justice be turned into judgment;” 
that is, until the day when the justice of God, that now seems to be dormant, 
inasmuch as it does not reward the good, nor punish the wicked, comes into 
play; and that which was previously justice in the name comes now to take 


action and reward the good, while it punishes the wicked with a crown of 
justice, or the stipend of death everlasting. “And they that are near it are all 
the upright of heart;” and then, according to the justice of God, which will 
appear admirable in the clouds, they who will sit near him will be all they 
who loved him; who then will not fear but love him, being “upright of 
heart;” that is, conformable to his uprightness, and thereby just. 

16 He said that there would be an end of all injustice; and, on the 
contrary, that justice would reign forever, after the last judgment; he now 
says that, in the meantime, in the interval of converting justice into 
judgment, that the divine assistance was of absolute necessity to the just, to 
protect them from the persecutions of the wicked. “Who shall rise up for me 
against the evil doers?” Who will protect me from such a number of wicked 
men and angels? “or who shall stand with me, to defend me against the 
workers of iniquity?” the second part of this verse being a mere repetition 
of the first. 

17 He tells the greatness of the danger we are in by reason of the 
multitude of the malignant that meet us everywhere; in saying so he speaks 
in the person of the pious, and says “Unless the Lord had been my helper,” 
were it not for his help and assistance, “my soul had almost dwelt in hell;” I 
was within an ace of everlasting death, for I would have fallen under the 
temptations, and doubted of the providence of God. From this passage it 
will be objected that God’s help is not absolutely necessary to overcome 
temptation, but that it enables us to overcome them with more facility; for 
he would seem to say, If the Lord had not helped me I would hardly have 
escaped death, which would appear to imply, that he would have escaped 
death, but with some trouble and difficulty. The answer is, that the 
expression, “had almost,” refers not to the difficulty of the matter, but to the 
shortness of the time, making the meaning to be, Had not the Lord assisted 
me my soul had been in a few minutes after in hell. 

18 He explains the nature of the mercy without which his soul had almost 
dwelt in hell, and it was this that the moment I acknowledged my weakness, 
and my inability to meet temptation “thy mercy, O Lord assisted me,” for it 
enlightened my understanding, purified my affections, etc., strengthened my 
will, all which enabled me to place the powers of my soul in the way of 
your commandments. 


19 God, in his providence, not only gives the virtue of patience to the 
just, but with it great and unspeakable consolation; which, though it does 
not remove tribulations, finds a place with them, and converts them into a 
subject of joy. So the Apostle says, 2 Cor. 7, “I exceedingly abound with 
joy in all our tribulation.” Because when the just man suffers any 
tribulation, he feels that he is only purged of the dross of his faults, should 
he have any to be purged of; or, if he has not, that he is only being tried by 
the Lord: he feels that he is only suffering with Christ that he may be 
afterwards glorified with him; and, finally, he feels and understands that the 
reward of patience is great and valuable beyond measure, according to the 
Apostle, 2 Cor. 4, “For our present tribulation, which is momentary and 
light, worketh for us above measure exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory.” He, therefore, says, “According to the multitude of my sorrows in 
my heart.” In proportion to the sorrows that produced sadness in my heart, 
“thy consolations have given joy to my soul;” for it is not according to the 
sufferings in the flesh that God gives consolations in the flesh to the just in 
this world; but in proportion to their corporal sufferings God gives them 
spiritual consolations, that subdues the sadness arising from their corporal 
sufferings. Nor does this expression of the prophet, “According to the 
multitude of my sorrows in my heart, thy comforts have given joy to my 
soul,” contradict the saying of the Apostle, “I exceedingly abound in joy;” 
for spiritual joy is far and away beyond any corporal sadness, but is always 
in proportion to the extent of the tribulation. 

20 He assigns a reason why God should console the just in their trouble, 
and that is, when God, who is all justice, gave men his commandments, 
which are troublesome to observe, it was meet that he should, with the oil 
of his sweet consolation, soften down and modify the burden of a law in 
other respects heavy and severe. “Doth the seat of iniquity stick to thee?” 
Have you chosen for a companion the judgment seat of those who judge 
unjustly, “who framest labor in commandment,” you who have made your 
commandments so difficult of observance. 

21 He concludes the Psalm by affirming that the wicked would deal 
unfairly with the just, but that God, in his providence, would watch them, 
and give both their deserts. “They will hunt after the soul of the just;” the 
wicked will, as usual, try to ensnare the just, as the hunter seeks to catch his 
prey; “and will condemn innocent blood,” when they shall have ensnared 


him they will condemn him to death, however conscious they may be of his 
perfect innocence; which may be understood of corrupt judges, false 
accusers, and all ill disposed characters. 

22 The prophet now speaks in the person of the just; and, in reference to 
the expression, “They will hunt after the soul of the just,” the just man 
replies, So they may; they may hunt after me, and condemn me to death, 
“but the Lord is my refuge,” so that their treachery cannot reach me. “And 
my God, the help of my hope.” In the Hebrew it is “my rock;” on which I 
firmly stand and build. 

23 The most just providence of God consists in finally helping the just, 
and scattering the wicked. “He will render them their iniquity.” He will 
cause their wickedness to recoil on themselves, for it will not harm the just, 
who will be rewarded with a crown for his patience; while it will damage 
the impious, who will be punished for his malice, which is explained in the 
next sentence; “and in their malice he will destroy them.” St. Augustine 
observes the force of “in their malice,” because God punishes them, not so 
much for what they did, but for the spirit, the malice in which they did it. 
Judas gave Christ to death, so did God the Father; but we thank him 
because, in the excess of his love, “He spared not even his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all;” but we execrate Judas, who delivered up the 
Lord, not through love, but through avarice; not for our salvation, but for 
his own purse. The prophet adds, “The Lord our God will destroy them;” to 
explain who it was would destroy them, for though he said, in the beginning 
of the verse, that they would be destroyed, he did not say by whom, and he 
now says they will be destroyed by “the Lord our God,” whose providence 
they either denied or despised. 


PSALM 94 


AN INVITATION TO ADORE AND SERVE GOD, 
AND TO HEAR HIS VOICE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 An invitation and an exhortation to praise God. The word “come” 
contains an exhortation, exciting them to join heart and lips in praising God; 
just as the word is used in Genesis, where the people, exciting and 
encouraging each other, say, “Come, let as make bricks;” and “Come, let us 
make a city and a tower;” and, in the same chapter, the Lord says, “Come, 
let us go down, and there confound their tongue.” “Let us praise the Lord 
with joy.” He invites them first to exult in the spirit, and then to compress 
their joy in song; for song is of little value unless the mind be previously 
raised up to God in interior joy and admiration. Hence, it is written of the 
Lord himself, that “he rejoiced in the Holy Ghost, and said, I give thanks to 
thee, O Father;” and the Mother of the Lord said, “My soul doth magnify 
the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced.” The prophet, then, says, “Come, let 
us praise the Lord with joy.” Let us all unite in praising the Lord, giving full 
expression to our joy, and chanting hymns of praise to him who is our hope 
and salvation. 

2 This verse may be understood in two ways—one making the prophet 
summon us to rise early in the morning to praise God, as if he said, Before 
others rise let us be first before God; and in such spirit does the Church put 
this Psalm in the beginning of matins. The second explanation makes the 
prophet tell us to unite an avowal of our own misery with God’s mercy, 
making us come before him by acknowledging our sins, previous to his 
sitting in judgment on them, and punishing us for them; “and make a joyful 
noise with psalms,” in praising the great mercy so extended to us. 


3 He assigns five reasons why God should be praised by us. The first is, 
because our Lord is a great God, far above all other gods; and he is a great 
King, far higher than all other kings, who are sometimes called gods. 

4 The second reason is, because God’s power is supreme throughout the 
entire world, whether as to its length, or breadth, or height; and, therefore, 
all who inhabit the earth are subject to him, and owe him the sacrifice of 
praise. “For in his hand,” in his power, “are all the ends of the earth;” the 
whole world to its extreme boundaries; “and the heights of the mountains 
are his;” not only does the whole length and breadth of the land belong to 
him, but even up to the top of the highest mountains are subject to him. In a 
very old manuscript, after these words is read a verse from the preceding 
Psalm, “For the Lord will not cast off his people;” which verse is daily read 
in the divine office, but it is not in the Hebrew, the Greek, nor in the 
Vulgate. In the same copy, instead of the words, “the heights of the 
mountains are his,” the version is, “he sees the heights of the mountains;” 
indicating God’s elevation and power. 

5 The third reason is, because our God is Lord, not only of the land but of 
the sea; for it is he who made it, and surrounded it with its sands that 
confine it as if in a bowl. It is, therefore, most meet that mankind, who 
derive so many benefits from the sea, should thank and praise him who 
gave it to them. 

6 The fourth reason is, because the same Lord that created the earth and 
the sea created us men, too, though we are daily offending our Creator by 
our sins. Come let us adore and fall down and weep, deploring our 
ingratitude and our sins, “before the Lord that made us;” and, therefore, our 
Lord by every title, to whom we owe implicit obedience. 

7 This is the fifth and last reason, because the Lord not only made us, but 
he governs us by a special providence, as a shepherd would the flock that 
belonged to himself. St. Augustine notices an elegant transposition of words 
here, for instead of saying we are the people of his hand, and the sheep of 
his pasture, he connects people with pasture, and sheep with hand; to give 
us to understand that the people, in respect of God, are like sheep that need 
a shepherd; yet, still, that they are not sheep devoid of reason, that need to 
be driven with a staff; and they are called the sheep of his hand, either 
because he made them, or because he guides them with his hand; for though 
God’s people have shepherds and teachers to feed and to direct them, still 


God has a peculiar care for them, and does not let them suffer from the 
negligence or the ignorance, or even the malice of the pastors. Whence we 
infer that God’s people should put great confidence in God, their supreme 
Pastor, and have recourse to him, through prayer, when they fall in with an 
unworthy pastor, for God himself says, “I will feed my sheep,” Ezec. 34. 

8 This is the second part of the Psalm, in which the prophet exhorts God’s 
people to praise God, not only by word of mouth, but also by their works. 
Now, the most agreeable sacrifice we can offer to God is the observance of 
his commandments, according to 1 Kings 15, “Doth the Lord desire 
holocausts and victims, and not rather that the voice of the Lord should be 
obeyed?” He introduces God speaking here, in order to give greater effect 
to his exhortation; for the use of the pronoun “his” would lead one to 
suppose it was other than God was speaking; still, in the Scripture, it is not 
unusual for God so to speak of himself as in the passage last quoted, “Doth 
the Lord desire holocausts?” for it is God himself who puts the question; so 
also the Holy Ghost in this passage says, “Today if you shall hear his 
voice,” if you will hear my voice, who am your Lord, “harden not your 
hearts.” The word “today” means, at present; and, as the Apostle, Heb. 3, 
explains, holds good or stands “whilst today is named;” that is, during the 
whole time of this life, for after this life time will be no longer, it will be 
eternity. The word “if” seems to mean, that God does not speak to us every 
moment, but that he advises in fitting time and place, either through his 
preachers, or through the reading of the Scriptures, or in some other mode 
to make his will known to us. The expression, “harden not your hearts,” 
signifies that the hearing of the voice of the Lord is of very little value, 
unless it penetrate the very inmost recesses of our hearts. The hardening of 
the heart is sometimes ascribed to God, sometimes to man, for the Lord 
says, Exod. 7, “I will harden Pharao’s heart;” and yet, in 1 Kings 6, it is 
said, “Why do you harden your hearts, as Egypt and Pharao hardened their 
hearts?” Now, God hardens the heart, not by the infusion of malice, but by 
withholding his mercy; for as St. Augustine says, God hardens, by 
deserting, by not helping; a thing he can do in his secret dispensations, but 
not by way of injustice. God is said to harden the heart justly, when he does 
not, by his grace, soften the reprobate; and man hardens his own heart when 
he resists the voice and the inspirations of God, according to Acts 7, “You 
always resist the Holy Ghost;” and by the passing pleasure of sin, which the 


Apostle calls “the deceitfulness of sin,” when he says, “Lest any of you be 
hardened by the deceitfulness of sin,” which induces man to resist God, and 
to close the ears of his conscience against him. 

9 He gives an example of the obduracy. For the fathers of old, who were 
led out of Egypt by Moses, while they were on the way, and were passing 
through the desert, hardened their hearts, and refused to believe in God’s 
promises or to obey him, more than once; and, therefore, they tempted him 
and got a proof of, and saw, his wonderful works; such as the manna that 
rained from heaven, and the water that spouted from the rock. He then says, 
“As in the provocation,” when they provoked God to anger; “according to 
the day of temptation in the wilderness,” at the time they were in the habit 
of tempting him, for it is not necessary to point out any one specific day, 
because they frequently rebelled against, and tempted, him; and the day, 
therefore, comprehends the whole term of their journey through the desert. 
“Where your fathers tempted me;” when they wanted to find out if I were 
truly God, and whether I could procure bread and water for them in the 
desert, of which the place seemed totally void. “They proved me, and saw 
my works,” where they had a proof of my omnipotence, seeing the things 
done by me could be done only by one truly divine, truly omnipotent. 

10 He tells the length of time during which he was provoked and 
tempted. “Forty years long,” during the whole time that he was conducting 
them through the desert to the land of promise; “and I said, These always 
err in heart;” are carried away by various desires, and, therefore, wander 
and stray from the right path of salvation. 

11 He explains why they should have erred in their heart, “because they 
have not known my ways,” my laws which are the straight path, and anyone 
walking therein cannot possibly go astray; and when he says they have not 
known his laws, he means knowing them so as to observe them. The 
meaning, then, is, They who always err in heart have not known my ways, 
that lead to rest, and, therefore, have not come into rest. “So I swore in my 
wrath that they shall not enter into it.” The rest, in a historical sense, was 
the land of promise, which very few of those who left Egypt saw at all, as 
the Lord swore, Num. 14, “As I live, saith the Lord; according as you have 
spoken in my hearing, so will I do to you. In the wilderness shall your 
carcasses lie.” In a higher sense, the rest means, that heavenly country, 
where alone is perfect rest and peace. 


PSALM 95 


AN EXHORTATION TO PRAISE GOD FOR THE 
COMING OF CHRIST AND HIS KINGDOM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 He begins by exhorting the whole world to unite in thanksgiving to God 
for the favors bestowed on them in general. He repeats the expression, 
“Sing ye,” three times, as he also in a subsequent part of the Psalm repeats 
another expression, “Bring ye to the Lord,” three times, in order to glance 
remotely at a mystery, that of the Most Holy Trinity, that was to be openly 
promulgated in the new testament. “Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle,” 
praise and thank him in joy and song, and it must be “a new canticle,” a 
beautiful canticle, and elegantly composed; also a canticle for fresh favors; 
in like manner, a canticle befitting men who have been regenerated, in 
whom avarice has been supplanted by charity; and, finally, a canticle not 
like that of Moses, or Deborah, or any of the old canticles that could not be 
sung outside the land of promise according to Psalm 136, “How shall we 
sing the song of the Lord in a strange land?” but a new canticle that may be 
sung all over the world; and he, therefore, adds, “Sing to the Lord all the 
earth,” not only Judea, but the whole world. 

2 Having promised this general exhortation, he proceeds to tell the 
subject of his praise and song, which is the advent of the Savior. “Sing to 
the Lord and bless his name,” in song, praise the power and bless the name 
of him, “whose salvation you are to show forth from day to day;” that is, 
every day be sure to celebrate the coming salvation or Savior. 

3 Having said he should be praised at all times, he now adds, that he 
should be praised in all places. “Declare his glory among the gentiles.” 
Make known God’s glory, not only to the Jews, as did the prophets of old, 
but also to the gentiles, which he expresses more clearly, when he says, “his 


wonders among all people,” tell all nations of the wonderful works of God, 
that so manifest his glory. Though this exhortation applies to all who know 
his wonders, it specially applies to the Apostles of the Lord, for it was they 
that made God’s glory known to all nations, as well as the wonderful works, 
not only of the Creator, but also of the Redeemer, and of the sanctifier; that 
is, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

4—5 He now informs us what glory of the Lord, and what wonderful 
works of his deserve such praise as he just spoke of. “For the Lord is great 
and exceedingly to be praised.” In this consists his glory, that he is 
absolutely great, whether in regard of his power, his wisdom, his goodness, 
his authority, his riches, or in any other point of view; and that he should be, 
and is actually praised in proportion to such greatness, and hence the 
heavens and the earth are full of his glory. Then, “he is to be feared above 
all gods;” that is, that he rises so far above all who have the remotest claim 
to be called gods, that so far from their presuming to compare themselves to 
him, they rather tremble like slaves or serfs before his majesty. The Church, 
in speaking of the good Angels, who are sometimes called gods, says, “The 
Angels praise, the dominations adore, the powers tremble before thy 
majesty;” and of the fallen angels, who, too, are improperly called gods by 
the ignorant, St. James says, “the devils also believe and tremble;” and, as 
David alludes to false gods, especially in this Psalm, he, therefore, assigns a 
reason for our God being feared above all gods, when he says, “For all the 
gods of the gentiles are devils; but the Lord made the heavens;” that is to 
say, God is to be feared above all false gods, erroneously adored by the 
gentiles, because the gods of the gentiles are not true gods, but demons, 
who, through pride, have revolted from the God who created them, and 
have been doomed by him to eternal punishment; “but the Lord,” instead of 
being a spirit created, is a creating spirit, who “made the heavens,” the 
greatest and the most beautiful things in nature, as well as everything under 
its canopy, that is, all things created. 

6 Having said that God was great and to be feared; he now adds, that he 
is most worthy of praise in all points of view, that he is most beautiful, 
glorious, and holy; and that all this is particularly seen in his heavenly 
sanctuary, where he shows himself to the Angels and other blessed spirits. 
The second verse of Psalm 103 will throw some light on this verse, which is 
rather obscure; that verse is, “Thou hast put on praise and beauty, and art 


clothed with light like a garment;” for God is said to have put on praise and 
beauty, because from every point of view he is seen to be worthy of praise, 
and that by reason of his being all fair and beautiful, both in his essence, his 
attributes, his judgments, his thoughts, or his works; which St. John briefly 
summed up, when he said, “God is light and there is no darkness in him.” 
The prophet, then, says of God, “Praise and beauty are before him;” that is, 
praise, or matter of praise, and beauty, or comeliness, and glory, are 
encircling God, for he has put on praise and beauty, and, therefore, sees his 
own praise and beauty about him, and it is seen by all; just as the sun, if it 
had the sense of seeing, would see all the rays of his own light; as they are 
seen by all, bright and beautiful. “Holiness and majesty in his sanctuary;” 
the holiness, or the purity, and magnificence, or the majesty and glory, with 
which God is clothed, as it were, with vestments, is seen in his sanctuary, or 
in the holy temple which he has in heaven. 

7 He had already prophesied that the knowledge of God would be 
preached to all nations, through the coming of Christ; and he now predicts 
that all nations will be converted, and will glorify God. And, as he predicted 
the former by way of exhortation, saying, “Declare his glory among the 
gentiles,” he now predicts the latter in the same form, saying, “Bring to the 
Lord, O ye kindreds of the gentiles;” ye families of gentiles scattered all 
over the world, so soon as the glory of the Lord, who descended from 
heaven, and, after having accomplished your redemption, returned again in 
glory to heaven, shall have been announced to you, be not incredulous, nor 
slow in acting thereon, but run in all haste to the tabernacle of the Lord, and 
bring to him glory and honor, by glorifying and honoring God and his holy 
name in your actions and in your words. He calls upon them to come in 
kindreds or families, in allusion to the Jewish custom of families coming by 
themselves on the several festival days to worship in Jerusalem; and the 
Holy Ghost gives us here to understand that such custom was to serve as a 
model for Christians, whose families should unite in coming to the Church 
to give glory and honor to God for all the wonderful things he accomplished 
in the redemption of man; for it was not by our own industry, or by our 
merits, that we have come to grace, and to be the adopted children of God, 
but through God’s mercy, to whom, therefore, is due all honor and glory. 

8 He alludes here to a custom of the Jews, who, when they went up to the 
temple, offered their victims, and after having adored God, returned to their 


homes. Now, as the gentiles are here invited to come to the Church of the 
Lord, such sacrifices are to be understood of those spiritual sacrifices of 
which St. Peter speaks, “to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ.” Those spiritual sacrifices are, the sacrifices of a contrite 
heart, confession of sins, prayer, fasting, alms, and the like. This may also 
apply to the Eucharistic sacrifice, that took the place of all the Jewish 
sacrifices, according to the prophecy of Malachy, and which is offered, 
“from the rising of the sun even to the going down,” to God, by the 
converted gentiles, through the hands of the priests of the New Testament. 

9 He had hitherto seen, as it were, from afar, the kingdom of the Messias, 
and he exhorted preachers to announce, and people to acknowledge, the 
coming King; he now beholds him, as it were, at hand, sees him 
approaching; and, exulting in spirit, he calls upon not only all nations, but 
even the heavens and the earth, the seas, the very trees, to exult, and to 
adore him; not that he looked upon such things as imbued with reason, but 
in order to express the extent of his own feelings, and the universal joy that 
would be felt all over the world on the coming of Christ. Some will refer 
this passage to the first, others to the second, coming of Christ; but we see 
no reason why it should not take in both. He, therefore, says, “Let all the 
earth be moved at his presence.” Let all the inhabitants of the earth be full 
of fear and reverence on the approach of the Lord. 

10 In order to stir the people up, preach to them that the coming Lord has 
taken possession of his kingdom, which kingdom means his spiritual one, 
through which he reigns by faith in the hearts of men. God always reigns in 
heaven, and he reigns on earth through his power and majesty; but he began 
to reign, through faith, among the gentiles, from the coming of the Messias, 
where the devil previously reigned, through the errors of idolatry; hence the 
Lord himself said, “Now is the prince of this world cast out.” “For he hath 
corrected the world, which shall not be moved.” He proves that this 
kingdom belongs to Christ, by two arguments. The first is, because it was 
Christ, as God, that made, confirmed, and established the world, so that it 
cannot be moved, and that it is only just that he who made it should reign in 
it. This, then, may have reference to the creation of the world; and the word 
“corrected” means that he established the world so firmly that it cannot, 
even for a minute, go out of its place. The word “corrected” may also apply 
to correction of morals, and the wholesome reformations introduced by the 


Gospel, and then the meaning would be, that Christ should justly and 
deservedly reign upon earth, because, when it had gone astray, and fallen 
into the pernicious errors of the gentiles, he, by his evangelical precepts, 
that prohibit all manner of vices, corrected, reformed, and so established it 
that it can never possibly lapse into error, so long as his rules and precepts 
Shall be observed. One precept alone, that of love, if properly observed, 
would correct the whole world, and keep it in profound peace. The second 
reason is contained in the words, “he will judge the people with justice;” 
that is, he has not only corrected the world by his most holy laws, but he 
will also, in the fitting time, judge the world with the greatest justice; for, to 
those who shall have observed the precepts of the Gospel, he will give most 
ample rewards, and to those who shall not, most condign punishment. 

11-12 He calls upon all creation to be glad and to rejoice, by reason of 
the first as well as the second coming of the Messias; for while the first 
coming consecrated, the second will glorify, all things. “For we know that 
every creature groaneth and is in labor even till now, but it shall afterwards 
be delivered from the servitude of corruption into the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God.” Therefore “Let the heavens rejoice and the earth be 
glad,” as being the principal parts of the world; “let the sea be moved” with 
the same feelings of joy and exultation; “and the fulness thereof,” all the 
living things of which it is full, the fishes. “The fields and all things that are 
in them shall be joyful,” whether cattle or plants, nay, even the very “trees 
of the woods,” however barren and uncultivated, “shall rejoice.” 

13 All the things above named will rejoice in the presence of the Lord, 
“because he cometh” to redeem the world in his mercy, and because he will 
come again to judge it in his justice. Then they will have to say that the last 
judgment will be, at once, most terrible and most joyous; terrible to the 
wicked, a source of unbounded joy to the just. Hence, in the sacred 
Scripture, the last judgment is sometimes described as a fearful, frightful, 
and saddening occasion, for, according to St. Luke, “There will be signs in 
the sun and in the moon and in the stars; and upon the earth distress of 
nations, by reason of the confusion of the roaring of the sea and of the 
waves. Men withering away for fear and expectation of what shall come 
upon the whole world. For the powers of heaven shall be moved.” At other 
times it is described as something pleasant and delightful, by reason of the 
glory of the elect, which will produce a certain effect on the very heavens, 


earth, and sea, all of which will be renovated and placed in a better position, 
and, therefore, in a few verses after, in the same chapter, our Savior says, 
“But when these things come to pass, look up, and lift up your head, 
because your redemption is at hand.”—”He shall judge the world with 
justice, and the people with his truth.” He concludes by predicting what sort 
the judgment will be; one that will be in accordance with the justice and the 
truth that always characterized him, and by virtue of which he always 
fulfills what he promises, and he has promised to reward every one 
according to his works; to have no regard of persons, and to judge in all 
justice. Such will be his mode of judging, and in no other way will he 
judge. Such an expression ought to knock the sleep out of men’s eyes and 
arouse them; nor should we imagine, for a moment, that because God deals 
patiently with us, and defers the sentence, that we will escape the judgment; 
for he that promised so much, and was so true to his promises, cannot 
possibly lead us astray in this one thing of so much importance. Is it 
possible, says St. Augustine, that God could have been so faithful in 
everything, and so false as to the day of judgment? 


PSALM 96 


ALL ARE INVITED TO REJOICE AT THE 
GLORIOUS COMING AND REIGN OF CHRIST 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 This Psalm admits of two literal explanations. Some refer it to the 
kingdom of God absolutely; others to the kingdom of Christ after his 
resurrection. Read according to the first the meaning of this verse is, “The 
Lord hath reigned.” The Lord God is the true and supreme King, and all 
other kings are but his servants; therefore, “let the earth rejoice; let many 
islands be glad;” let all the inhabitants of the earth, and of the islands that 
are sO numerous in the sea, rejoice and be glad; for should they be 
oppressed by any of the kings here below, the Lord, who is the supreme 
King, and can easily control and bring them to order, will not fail to protect 
and to shield them. In the second sense, the meaning is, Christ our Lord, 
who at one time humbly appeared before the kings of this world, for 
judgment, “hath reigned,” for “all power on earth and in heaven hath been 
given unto him,” so that he is subject to no one, nor can any one claim any 
authority over him; but, on the contrary, he governs all as “Prince of the 
kings of the earth, as King of kings, and Lord of lords;” and therefore, “let 
the earth rejoice, let many islands be glad,” because the Lord, who has got 
possession of his kingdom, has let himself down to be our brother, though 
he is our God, by having created us, and our Lord, by having redeemed us. 
2 According to meaning the first, the nature of God is touched upon here, 
who, though invisible, governs and rules the visible world with extreme 
justice. “Clouds and darkness are round about him.” Our King, the Lord, is 
invisible, for “he inhabits light inaccessible,” and is like the sun concealed 
by a cloud, yet still diffusing its light and heat. God is also described 
similarly in Psalm 17, “And he made darkness his covert, his pavilion round 


about him; dark waters in the clouds of the air.” In like manner, when God 
gave the ten commandments on mount Sinai, he was covered with a dark 
cloud; “justice and judgment are the establishment of his throne.” However 
invisible he may appear to be, he still is really present, and judges his 
people with extreme justice. Meaning the second is, Christ’s coming to the 
general judgment; for “he will come on the clouds of heaven,” in great 
splendor, as he has in Mat. 25, and in the Apocalypse. 

3 According to meaning the first the admirable power, efficacy, and 
celerity of the punishment that God inflicts on the wicked, when he chooses 
to punish them in this world, is here detailed. “A fire shall go before him.” 
He will send a fire before him whenever he may wish to judge and punish 
the wicked, and that will be most effective and immediate, for it will 
suddenly “burn his enemies,” and consume all “round about him,” so that a 
trace of them will not remain. This fire may also mean his ministering 
Angels, as we read in Psalm 103, “Who maketh thy Angels spirits; and thy 
ministers a burning fire,” of which fire Psalm 17 says, “A fire flamed from 
his face;” and Daniel 7, “A swift stream of fire issued forth from before 
him.” The second interpretation refers it to that fire that will precede the 
general judgment, and burn men, houses, gardens, vineyards, and all 
manner of living things on the face of the earth, concerning which, St. Peter 
says, aS in Noe’s time, “The world that there was, being overflowed with 
water, perished;” so in the coming of Christ, “The heavens which now are, 
and the earth, are reserved unto fire against the day of judgment,” and will 
be consumed. And the Psalm says that said fire will hurt God’s enemies 
only, because it is for them only it is intended; for those who have their 
heart and their treasure in this world. It will be a heavy load on them to 
have themselves, and the wealth they so loved, consumed by the fire. The 
just will suffer nothing from it, for they long since despised the goods of 
this world, seeing that death would only put them in a better position. 

4 According to the first interpretation, David goes on with the relation of 
God’s power over the wicked. God, when he chooses, terrifies his enemies, 
not only with his fire, or that of his Angels, but even with the ordinary 
lightning, and cuts them down so unexpectedly, that they cannot possibly 
protect themselves. He says the same in Psalm 17, “And the Lord thundered 
from heaven, and the highest gave his voice, and he sent forth his arrows, 
and he scattered them, he multiplied lightnings, and troubled them.” He 


then says, “His lightnings have shone forth to the world;” he had his winged 
lightning, wherewith to rouse the world, which so “shone forth as to terrify 
all who saw them,” and hence, “the earth,” as if it had sense and feeling, 
“saw and trembled.” A most poetic description to give an idea of the effects 
of God’s lightning. In the second explanation, he explains how an enormous 
fire, that will consume everything, will precede the last judgment, and will 
be caused by lightning, of which Wisdom, chap. 5., says, “Their shafts of 
lightning shall go directly from the clouds, as from a bow well bent, they 
shall be shot out, and shall fly to the mark.” 

5 The prophet now shows the extent of God’s power from its effects, and 
again compares it to fire, for as wax cannot be brought near the fire without 
liquefying and melting, thus the mountains, however lofty and durable, nay, 
even the very earth, the most solid of all the elements, cannot stand for a 
moment, should God wish to consume and destroy them. We are not to 
understand, then, that the mountains did, or will run like wax, but that God 
could cause them, if he chose, to melt, and be dissolved like wax. 

6 According to the first interpretation, “the heavens declared his justice,” 
because men could easily infer from the appearance of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and their continual changes, that God was a most just director of the 
whole world, as is also said in Psalm 18., “The heavens declare the glory of 
God;” St. Paul, Rom. 1, and Wisdom, chap. 14., say the same. According to 
the second interpretation, these words allude to the Angel’s trumpet, that 
will announce from heaven the Judge about to sit in judgment on the whole 
world, and the severity of his justice on those who rejected a merciful 
Redeemer; and then, “all people will see his glory,” when he shall appear in 
the clouds in his majesty, with all his Angels. The Apostle says of such 
coming, “For the Lord himself shall come down from heaven with 
commandment, and with the voice of the Archangel, and with the trumpet 
of God;” and the Lord himself says, “And he shall send his Angels with a 
trumpet and a great voice;” and in the Apocalypse, St. John writes, 
“Behold, he cometh with the clouds, and every eye shall see him, and they 
that pierced him.” “The heavens declared” the Angels from heaven, “his 
justice,” for he will come to render unto every one according to his works, 
“then all people saw,” without any exception, “his glory,” for every knee 
will bend of those that are in heaven, on earth, and in hell. 


7 According to the first interpretation, the prophet infers from what has 
been said, that all worshippers of idols should be justly confounded, when it 
is sufficiently clear that there is only one true God, who rules and governs 
in heaven and on earth, and who is endowed with the greatest power, 
wisdom, and justice to direct everything. “Let them be all confounded that 
adore graven things,” that are vain and empty gods, that cannot help 
themselves nor anyone else; and much more confusion to those “that glory 
in their idols,” for glorying in what, above all other things, they should be 
ashamed of. According to the second interpretation, this is a prediction, in 
the form of a prayer, of the immense confusion that will overwhelm all 
idolaters on the day of judgment; for they will then most clearly see that 
their idols were nothing, that they who spoke through them were unclean 
spirits, with whom they will be condemned to eternal punishment. “Adore 
him, all you his Angels.” According to the first interpretation, the prophet, 
in order to prove how justly he said, “Let them be all confounded that adore 
graven things, and that glory in their idols,” turns to the Angels, and invites 
them to adore God; for, if even the Angels, who are the most noble of 
created things, so far from being adored, should, like so many servants, 
adore God, how much less are demons or idols to be adored. According to 
the second interpretation, the prophet proves the majesty of Christ coming 
to judgment, from the fact that it will appear on that day that he is the true 
God, from the homage that will be rendered to him by the Angels. For the 
Angels will stand by like so many servants, will adore him, and will execute 
all his commands, which will be a source of the greatest joy and gladness to 
the true faithful, seeing their Lord so honored and glorified before the 
whole world. He appeals to the Angels, as if he were exhorting them to do 
what he foresaw would certainly be done by them. “Adore him, all you his 
Angels,” sitting on his throne for judgment. The Apostle bears out this 
exposition, when he says, in Heb. 1., “And again, when he introduceth the 
first begotten into the world, he saith: And let all the Angels of God adore 
him;” for the Apostle would appear by the word “again” to mean his second 
coming, and to apply these words to it, for no other words of the sort are 
found in the entire Scripture. 

8 When God’s people heard that he reigned supreme everywhere, that 
idols had disappeared, that the very Angels were subject to God, they were 
greatly rejoiced at having such a king. “And the daughters of Juda rejoiced, 


because of thy judgments, O Lord;” the same people, now called Sion, now 
Juda, rejoiced to find the Lord sitting in judgment with so much justice. 

9 He assigns a reason for God’s people beginning to exult and be glad on 
hearing those things, and the reason is, because they inferred from them, 
that the God of God’s people was really the supreme Lord of all, “the Most 
High Lord over all the earth,” over all kings and princes, and “exalted 
exceedingly,” especially over the false gods erroneously worshipped by the 
gentiles; and, however true this may be, according to interpretation No. 1, 
for God proved himself, by various miracles, to be superior to all the kings 
of the earth, and all their false gods; it is no less true, when we read by 
interpretation No. 2, for God never displayed his glory so openly as he will 
on the last day, when, as we said above, all men and Angels, bad as well as 
good, will bend the knee before him. 

10 He concludes the Psalm, by exhorting the people to lead a life of 
holiness and purity, for which they will get a great reward, both in this 
world and in the next. “You that love the Lord, hate evil.” The holy prophet 
could not possibly address God’s chosen people more briefly, yet more 
comprehensively; for, when he says, “You that love the Lord,” he appeals to 
all the truly just, for charity comprehends all virtues; for, “he that loveth his 
neighbor hath fulfilled the law, and love, therefore, is the fulfilling of the 
law,” Rom. 13: “you that love the Lord,” then, means, All you just and holy 
souls, that fear the Lord really, and not feignedly, not only with your lips, 
but in your heart, according to the substance, and not the shadow of the law, 
“hate evil:” which is the essence of perfection, for he does not say, Fly 
from, or decline from evil, which may be done externally, but “hate evil,” 
which can only proceed from the heart. The heart is the source of all our 
actions, good and bad; for, as the love of the supreme good comes from the 
heart, so, in like manner, “out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false testimonies, blasphemies.” He then 
announces the reward for having done so, saying, “The Lord preserveth the 
souls of his saints, he will deliver them out of the hand of the sinner.” The 
Lord is a faithful, diligent, powerful, and prudent guardian of those that 
love him, and he will defend and deliver them from the power of the 
wicked, who are, generally speaking, deadly enemies of the just. According 
to interpretation No. 1, this promise is fulfilled even in this life, in regard of 
the just, for God often saves their lives, but will certainly save their souls, 


which is a far greater blessing; and hence, the expression, “preserveth the 
souls,” for he causes “all things to work together unto good, to such as 
according to his purpose are called to be saints.” According to explanation 
No. 2, the meaning would be, He will preserve the souls of his saints on the 
last day, so that they will not be injured by the accusations of the enemy; he 
will most completely deliver them from the hand of the sinner, for once the 
last sentence shall have been passed, the sinner can no longer harm the just. 

11 Another reward of the just is, that they will not only be delivered from 
all evils, but they will be replenished with blessings. By light, here, may be 
understood the light of divine grace, or what seems more likely, the light of 
justice, of which Wisdom, chap. 5., says, “Therefore, we have erred from 
the way of truth, and the light of justice hath not shined unto us, and the sun 
of understanding hath not risen upon us.” Now, the light of justice and of 
understanding is said to rise on a person when he begins to know, not only 
in theory but in practice, what is just and what is unjust, what is good and 
what is evil; and forms a correct judgment, and makes a judicious choice of 
what is really good and just, and not of what is apparently so to a badly 
formed and irregular mind. The light, then, that has risen to the just, is that 
which constitutes him a just man; and as the just take the greatest pleasure 
in doing what is just, he very properly adds, “and joy to the right of heart;” 
for justice directs the heart, and an unspeakable amount of joy is poured 
into the upright of heart from the fact of its conformity to the will of God, 
and everything that pleases God, on whose nod all creation hangs, pleases 
that soul. Nothing, then, can sadden the just; they rejoice and are joyful 
under the most grievous tribulations, “and nobody taketh their joy from 
them.” 

12 This is a consequence of what has been said in the preceding verse; 
for if joy has arisen to those right of heart, it follows that they should not 
rejoice in the vanities of the wicked, but “in the Lord,” who bestows justice 
and gladness on them; nay, who himself is their real and solid joy, being 
most beautiful to the eyes of the soul, and sweet to the interior; and not only 
should “the just rejoice in the Lord,” but they should also “give praise to the 
remembrance of his holiness;” they should ever celebrate with thanksgiving 
the memory of the sanctification they received from God, for they should 
never forget so great a favor as that which transformed them from being 
impious and wicked, to be holy and just. By holiness also may be 


understood God’s own holiness, for he is supremely holy; hence, Isaias calls 
him “Holy, Holy, Holy,” and we give praise to the remembrance of his 
holiness, when with praises we always remember that our God is most holy; 
and, therefore, that we should with all earnestness endeavor to make 
ourselves holy too. “For this is the will of God your sanctification;” and 
“Be ye holy,” saith the Lord, “for I am holy.” 


PSALM 97 


ALL ARE AGAIN INVITED TO PRAISE THE 
LORD, FOR THE VICTORIES OF CHRIST 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 He invites all men to praise God for his wonderful works. “Sing ye to the 
Lord a new canticle,” for there is not only new but great and wonderful 
matter for it, “because he hath done wonderful things;” for he was 
wonderfully, and in an unheard of manner, conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
born of a virgin, committed no sin, justified sinners, made the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak, nay, even the blind to see, the lame to walk, cured 
the sick, raised the dead; and, what is the most strange and wonderful of all, 
showed himself alive within three days after he was buried, took his body 
up to heaven, sent the Holy Ghost from heaven, and through the agency of 
poor, humble men, persuaded the prudent and the wise to worship the 
crucified, to despise the things of the present, and to look forward to the 
things of the future; and, finally, as St. Augustine says, conquered the 
world, not by the sword but by the cross. All this may be referred to the 
Father, who in the Son, and through the Son, effected all these wonderful 
things; for the Lord says, “But the Father, who abideth in me, he doth the 
works.” “His right hand hath wrought for him salvation, and his arm is 
holy.” He explains what those wonderful things are, and instances one of 
them that comprehends the whole. The wonderful thing God did consisted 
in his having saved the world purely by his own power, without associates, 
without an army, without arms; he alone cast out the prince of this world, 
and delivered mankind from his power. Such was the object of all the 
wonderful things enumerated above; and thus, this one thing comprehends 
all. The expression, “hath wrought for him salvation,” may apply to the 
Son, who saved the world by his own power; and to the Father who, 


through Christ, his right hand, saved it; but it comes to the same thing; “and 
his arm is holy,” is merely a repetition of the foregoing; right hand and arm 
being nearly synonymous, and they signify virtue and power; but the word 
“holy” is added, for fear we should suppose carnal, not spiritual, strength is 
intended; for Christ did not overcome his enemy by the force of arms or by 
bodily strength, but by love and patience, by humility and obedience, by the 
merits of his most holy life, by his most precious blood spilled for love of 
us, and not by the spear or the sword, and obtained a signal victory over a 
most powerful enemy. So, says the Apostle, “He humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 

2 This verse, too, may be referred to the Father, “who made known his 
Salvation;” that is, the Savior he sent; first, through the prophets, then 
through the Apostles, and through the same “revealeth his justice.” It may 
also be referred to the Son, who made known the salvation effected by 
himself, through himself, and through his Apostles; for he preached it 
openly for three entire years and more, and then he sent his Apostles, who 
announced his Gospel to the entire world. The Lord, therefore, by his own 
preaching, “made his salvation known;” that is, the salvation he brought on 
earth to confer on those who would believe in him; then, “in the sight of the 
gentiles,” through his Apostles, “he hath revealed his justice;” that is, he 
made known and revealed to the gentiles that mystery that was hidden from 
the world; and the mystery is his own justice; that is, the fulfillment of that 
promise that was formerly made to the fathers concerning the redemption of 
the human race. This I consider to be the meaning of justice here; for in the 
following verse it means truth, as we shall see. However, if anyone wishes 
justice to be understood of the satisfaction Christ had to offer, in the rigor of 
justice, for the sins of the whole world, I do not object, whether in reference 
to the Father, or to the Son. For truly did the Father, through the passion of 
the Son, and the Son through his own sufferings, “reveal” how iniquity 
required to be punished, and how rigorously God’s justice required 
satisfaction. On this mystery the Apostle writes as follows to the Ephesians, 
“To me, the least of all the saints, is given this grace to preach among the 
gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. And to enlighten all men what is 
the dispensation of the mystery, which hath been hidden from eternity in 
God.” 


3 He assigns a reason for God’s having “made known his salvation,” and 
“revealed his justice.” Because he promised such to the fathers; and though 
he delayed the fulfillment of his promise for some time, he at length 
“remembered” it; that is, he acted as those do who remember a thing. God 
cannot forget, but he is figuratively said to remember when he does a thing 
after a while, as if he had forgotten it. The expression often occurs in the 
Scriptures; thus, “The Lord remembered Noe;” and, Luke 1, “He hath 
remembered his mercy.” God the Father, then, “remembered his mercy,” 
through which he promised a Savior to the fathers; and God the Son 
“remembered his mercy,” that induced him to promise to come as a Savior; 
and both remembered “their truth,” their honor and justice in fulfilling the 
promise “toward the house of Israel;” for the promise was made to them, 
and not to the gentiles; although God had determined, and often announced 
it through the prophets, that he would have mercy on the gentiles, too. 
Hence our Savior, Mat. 15, says, “I was not sent out to the sheep that are 
lost of the house of Israel.” And the Apostle, Rom. 15, “For I say that Christ 
Jesus was minister of the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises made to the fathers; but that the gentiles are to glorify God for his 
mercy, as it is written. Therefore will I confess to thee, O Lord, among the 
gentiles.”—” All the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our God.” 
See the fruit of the preaching of the Apostles! It was not in vain that God 
made his salvation known through their preaching, for the gentiles heard 
them, and believed in Christ; and thus, the interior eye of the heart having 
been purified through faith and grace, “all the ends of the earth,” the whole 
world, to its remotest boundaries, “have seen the salvation of our God,” or 
the Savior sent by him. There is a degree of point in the expression, “have 
seen;” it implies actual faith, united with knowledge, that moves the will to 
love and to desire; for they cannot be said to have seen God’s salvation, 
who, content with habitual faith, never bestow a thought on the Savior, and 
take no trouble whatever in accomplishing the salvation to be had through 
him. The expression, “all the ends of the earth,” is not to be read literally, 
for it does not mean each and every individual, but a great many from every 
nation and people. 

4 The giving thanks to God, and exulting and singing in spiritual joy, is a 
sign of faith. Thus, he that found the treasure “went, and, through joy, sold 
all he had.” Thus when Philip preached in Samaria, and the inhabitants 


received the word of God, “there was great joy in that city;” and the 
eunuch, when converted and baptized, “went his way rejoicing” thus also 
St. Peter says, “And believing, shall rejoice with an unspeakable and 
glorious joy.” This joy is now predicted by the prophet, as if he were 
inviting and exhorting the faithful to it, “Sing joyfully to God, all the earth.” 
All you faithful, all over the world, who have been brought from darkness 
to “the admirable light,” to the knowledge of the true God and our Savior 
Jesus Christ, praise and thank with a loud voice; sing, exult, and play upon 
musical instruments. 

5-6 Four instruments are enumerated for those who have seen God by 
faith, and, desire to see him by sight; they are the harp, the psaltery, long 
trumpets, and sound of cornet. These were, literally, the instruments most in 
use among the Jews, and a spiritual signification has been attached to each 
instrument. They seem to be to represent the cardinal virtues, the harp 
implying prudence; the psaltery, justice; the long trumpet, fortitude, and the 
cornet temperance. The harp, having various strings, blends their sounds 
together, and produces a sweet harmony; and thus prudence unites good 
works with various circumstances, and produces a perfect work. The 
psaltery of ten strings represents the decalogue, containing all the precepts 
of justice. The long trumpet is beaten out and formed by repeated blows of 
the hammer, until it produces the sweet sounds required; thus, fortitude, by 
patiently bearing all trials and tribulations, so draws out and perfects the 
man of God, that, with holy Job, it is no trouble to him to give out that 
sweet sound, “If we have received good things at the hand of God, why 
should we not receive evil?” Finally, temperance, like a hard horn, from 
which the cornet was made, rising above and out topping the flesh; that is, 
chastising the body, by fasting and watching, and by bringing it under 
subjection to the spirit, forms it into a spiritual cormmet. Such was the 
precursor of our Lord, who, with wild honey and locusts for his food, and a 
garment of camel’s hair with a leathern girdle for his dress, called out, “A 
voice of one crying in the desert.” Such, too, was the most blessed Paul, 
who, instructed as he was by long continued temperance, gave out the 
following sweet sounds, “But having food and wherewith to be covered, 
with these we are content;” and again, “The meat for the belly, and the belly 
for the meats; but God shall destroy both it and them.” And truly, “piety 
with sufficiency is great gain.” “Make a joyful noise before our King.” Be 


sure to strike up all the aforesaid instruments the moment the great King, 
who is Lord of all, shall have made his appearance. 

7 As the coming of the Lord was a blessing to all in general, the prophet 
calls, not only on the whole earth, but on all its parts, separately, to praise 
and sing to God. “Let the sea be moved,” heaving and swelling with 
exultation, as if it were animated; “and the fulness thereof;” its waters, 
islands, fishes; “the world, and they that dwell therein.” Let them, too, 
rejoice and exult because the Lord is the Savior of all men, especially of the 
faithful. 

8 Having invited the sea and the earth, he now summons the rivers and 
the mountains to unite in their expressions of joy. He said, however, “Let 
the sea be moved,” in the Hebrew, let it thunder; whereas to the rivers he 
says, they shall “clap their hands,” thereby expressing the difference 
between the noise of the one and of the other; and when he calls upon “the 
mountains to rejoice together,” we can easily understand that the prophet 
does not ask those inanimate things to speak, to praise, or to sing, but that 
he is so carried away and inflamed with love for the coming Messias, that 
he calls upon and wishes all created things to unite with him, as far as 
possible, in praising and thanking God. 

9 “Because he cometh to judge the earth” may be referred either to his 
first or his second coming. If to his first, the meaning will be, Let all the 
aforesaid rejoice, “because he cometh to judge the earth,” to rule and 
govern the earth through most just and wise laws, not only as of old, in the 
majesty of his invisible divinity, but in visible and corporal appearance, 
“being made to the likeness of men, and in shape found as a man.”—If we 
refer it to his second coming, the meaning would be, Let all these rejoice, 
because “the Lord cometh to judge the earth,” and he will exterminate all 
the sinners in it, and renew all its elements, “and he will deliver it from the 
servitude of corruption, under which it now groans and is in labor.”——”He 
shall judge the world with justice.” The same as the conclusion of Psalm 95, 
which see. 


PSALM 98 


THE REIGN OF THE LORD IN SION; THAT IS, 
OF CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 According to the first interpretation, we are given to understand, in this 
first verse, that the kingdom of God was established in Jerusalem in David’s 
time, notwithstanding the indignation and annoyance of its idolatrous 
enemies. “The Lord hath reigned.” The Lord, after having expelled the 
idolatrous Jebusans and Chanaaneans, established his kingdom in 
Jerusalem. Though David was king, he felt he had his power from God, and 
owed him his kingdom. “Let the people be angry,” in spite of the pagans 
and idolaters. “He that sitteth on the Cherubim;” the same Lord that sits on 
the Cherubim, hath reigned, no matter how the earth, that is, the idolaters 
therein, may be troubled at it. God literally sits on the Cherubim, because 
he chose the propitiatory for his seat, which was supported by two gilded 
Cherubim, under which was the Ark, which formed the footstool of the 
Lord. In a spiritual sense, God is said to sit on the Cherubim, because he 
presides over all the choirs of Angels, or because Cherubim signify fulness 
of knowledge, in which God excels all created beings. We, too, may 
become Cherubim, and have God presiding over us, if we can obtain that 
fulness of knowledge that God requires, the knowledge of his will, the 
knowledge of his law, and, since “love is the fulfilling of his law,” we will 
become Cherubim, and have God sitting on us, when we shall have that 
love, as it is written, “The soul of the just man is the seat of 
wisdom.”—”Let the earth be moved” is only a repetition of “Let the People 
be angry;” for the Holy Spirit wished to show that they who feel anger 
towards God are no more than earth, and cannot harm God, who sits in 
heaven on the Cherubim; nor need we fear, if we, too, become Cherubim, 


and have God sitting on us. Referring the verse to Christ, the meaning 
would be, that his kingdom was declared after his resurrection and 
ascension, for then it began to be preached through the world, and at once 
the people got angry, and the earth was moved, at their fighting against their 
Lord for their idols; but, in spite of all their opposition, Christ our Lord 
reigned, and the idols were destroyed. And though it would appear that the 
anger of the idolaters had the victory over the bodies of the saints, it was 
only an apparent victory; for the bodies of the saints will be newly formed 
by him who conquered death in his own person, and they will live; but the 
idols, once demolished, will never be put together again. 

2 In the first exposition, a reason is assigned here for the inutility of the 
anger of those people against God, who established his kingdom in Sion, 
and the reason is, because he is “great,” “and high above all people;” that is, 
he excels all in greatness, power, and wisdom, so as to be excelled by no 
one. According to the second interpretation, it means that Christ, who 
reigns supreme in the Church, militant as well as triumphant, represented by 
Sion and Jerusalem, is great and high above all people, so that nobody can 
resist him. 

3 The prophet now exhorts the people, instead of being angry with God, 
to turn to him, and celebrate his name with praise; for his name “is terrible 
and holy.” His name is said to be terrible and holy, because it is the name of 
a most powerful and just Judge or King, terrible by reason of his power, just 
by reason of his holiness. 

4 A reason assigned for God’s or Christ’s name being terrible and holy. 
The name of the Lord, who is a most just King, is terrible and holy, because 
his dignity, his holiness, his authority requires that he should love justice, 
and that all his judgments should proceed from a pure love of justice, and 
not from anger, from fear, or from any pressure from without. Thou hast 
prepared directions; thou hast done judgments and justice in Jacob.” To 
prove that what he said regarding the king’s love for justice was true, he 
addresses Christ or God, saying, It must be true that you do love justice, for, 
you have “prepared directions;” wholesome and salutary laws calculated to 
direct the people and to reform their manners; and, with that, you have 
shown your love for justice; for, “thou hast done judgment and justice in 
Jacob,” by punishing sin, and rewarding virtue; many examples of which 
are to be found in the Old and New Testament. For, though God suffers the 


pious to be afflicted, and the wicked to prosper in this world, he, however, 
ultimately delivers and crowns the former, and condemns and torments the 
latter, certainly in the other world, and not unfrequently in this. 

5 From what has been said the prophet infers that God ought to be 
adored, and exhorts all to do it diligently. According to the first 
interpretation, he exhorts them to adore God not only as God, but also in the 
Ark of the covenant, which was his footstool, for we read in Paralipomenon 
28, “In which the Ark of the Lord, and the footstool of our God might rest;” 
and no wonder it should be called the footstool of the Lord, for the 
propitiatory that was supported by the Cherubim was God’s seat, and the 
Ark being under that was naturally called his footstool. He, therefore, says, 
“Exalt ye the Lord our God,” by praising and magnifying his majesty with 
heart and voice. “And adore his footstool,” by bowing and prostrating 
yourselves before the Ark of the Covenant, which is his footstool; “for it is 
holy,” by reason of its relation to God, to whom it is dedicated, and in honor 
of whom it is adored. Hence, we justly infer that sacred things, such as the 
images of Christ and of his saints, their relics and altars, sacred vessels, and 
the like, are, by reason of their relation to God, worthy of a certain degree 
of reverence and adoration. According to the second interpretation, the 
prophet exhorts all to adore the human nature of Christ, that was the 
footstool of the divinity in a much more intimate and noble manner than 
was the wooden Ark. The latter contained the word of God on tables of 
stone; but the Word itself was contained in the other. The one merely 
contained the tables of the law, as a vessel would hold its contents; while 
the other was hypostatically united to its contents, the Word; so that John 
truly expressed it when he said, “The Word was made flesh.” And we are to 
adore Christ not only as man, but also under the sacramental species, as has 
been justly proved by the fathers from this same passage. 

6 The prophet now proposes a model for our imitation in three celebrated 
characters, who “exalted” God, and “adored his footstool,” and “invoked 
his name,” and were, in consequence, heard by him, and got the power of 
working many miracles through him. He names three of the principal 
persons who were so remarkable among the Jews. Moses, who was the 
leader, and at the same time a high priest; Aaron, who was high priest only; 
and Samuel, who was a civil ruler only; for though Samuel is sometimes 
called a priest by the holy fathers; he in reality was not a priest, he was only 


a Levite. In the first place, he was not of the family of Aaron, to whom the 
priesthood was confined. Secondly, when Samuel ministered, he was 
dressed in a linen ephod, the peculiar dress of the Levites. Thirdly, his 
father, Elcana, was only a Levite, and not a priest. Fourthly, David himself 
evidently distinguishes him from Moses and Aaron, whom he classes 
among the priests, while he designates Samuel as merely among those that 
called upon the name of the Lord. “They called upon the name of the Lord.” 
He proves that they were friends of God, for they prayed to him for 
themselves and for their people, and he heard them as being faithful friends. 
The Scriptures bear testimony to that, as far as Moses and Aaron are 
concerned most clearly; as also to Samuel, to whom he addressed himself in 
the night, and heard Samuel in reply. 

7 Though he did not speak to Samuel in the pillar of the cloud, he spoke 
to Moses and Aaron; and thus, the expression applies to the majority of 
those named. “They kept his testimonies.” The reason why they were so 
promptly heard, for as the Lord himself says, “If any one love me he will 
keep my word;” and, therefore, he that wishes God to hear his prayer, must 
hear God in his commandments, “They kept his testimonies;” all his 
commandments which regarded all men, “and the commandment which he 
gave them;” they not only observed the precepts that bind men in general, 
but the peculiar obligation of governing and directing and teaching the 
people committed to them; for princes and rulers are not exempt from the 
commandments, but they should rather be remarkable for their observance 
of them, to show a good example to those they govern. 

8 When Moses and Aaron invoked you, you heard them in your mercy, 
and took vengeance on their enemies, and on all their wicked inventions. 

9 The prophet concludes by a repetition of the fifth verse, it being the 
essence of the Psalm, and containing the whole object of it. There is a slight 
difference however, for, in the fifth verse, “adore his footstool,” is here, 
“adore at his holy mountain;” and “for it is holy,” is here, “for the Lord our 
God is holy.” According to interpretation No. 1, the meaning is, David 
exhorts the Jews to adore the Lord on mount Sion where the tabernacle was, 
and the temple was to be. According to interpretation No. 2, he exhorts 
Christians to adore God in the Catholic Church, the holy mountain, the 
spiritual Sion, and to avoid the conventicles of heretics and schismatics, 
because the Lord our God is holy, and, in consequence, hates the mountains 


polluted by the filth of false religions; and, as he is himself holy, so he 
wishes to be adored in his holy mountain, the assembly of the faithful. 


PSALM 99 


ALL ARE INVITED TO REJOICE IN GOD THE 
CREATOR OF ALL 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 To sing joyfully means, as we have frequently repeated, to praise with 
loud and joyful voice and to serve with gladness means to be obedient 
through love, and not through fear. “Sing joyfully to God all the earth.” All 
you worshippers of the true God, in whatever part of the world you may be 
cast, praise him. Good and bad are to be found all over the world: in the 
wheat will be found the cockle, and thorns among the lilies. And as the 
wicked, when they do not succeed according to their wishes, are always 
ready to blaspheme and murmur against God, so it is meet that the good 
throughout the world, whatever may happen to them, whether for or against 
them, should praise and bless him; for, as St. Paul says, “we know that to 
them that love God all things work together unto good, to such as, 
according to his purpose, are called to be saints.”»—”Serve ye the Lord with 
gladness.” Serve him by obeying him freely, and not as if you were under 
coercion—with the joy of freemen, and not with the bitterness of slaves. 
For, as St. Augustine expresses it, Truth delivered us, but love has made us 
slaves; and he that is a slave from love is one with pleasure. The principal 
reason, however, for serving God with pleasure consists in love being the 
summary of his precepts, and nothing is sweeter than love. Besides, the 
service of God is a profitable thing to us, of no profit to him. “Come in 
before his presence with exceeding great joy.” We are bound to praise God 
everywhere, but especially when we enter his house, “a house of prayer,” 
where we see God himself in his sacred things, and he, by a special 
providence, looks on and hears us, according to 2 Paralip. 7, “My eyes also 
shall be open, and my ears attentive to the prayer of him that shall pray in 


this place.” The prophet, therefore, admonishes them “to come in before his 
presence,” into the house of God, where they can specially see him, and he 
them, and to come “with exceeding great joy,” in high spirits, so that God 
may see their ardent desire for him. 

2 Nothing tends so much to stir up that devotion suited to the house of 
God, as an attentive consideration of God’s greatness and his gifts. “Know 
ye that the Lord he is God.” Consider, and, after serious consideration, be it 
known to you, that the God you worship, and to whom you come to offer 
your tribute of prayer and praise, is the true God, than whom nothing 
greater or better can be imagined. To him you owe your whole life and 
existence; for “he made us, and not we ourselves;” he is the primary source 
of our being; for though parents beget children, they get them through 
God’s will only. How many in the world sigh and long for children, and are 
still denied them; and, on the other hand, how many would enjoy the 
married state without the burden of children, and still have children thrust 
upon them. Most justly, then, did the holy mother of the Machabees say to 
her sons, “I know not how you were formed in my womb, for I neither gave 
you breath, nor soul, nor life; neither did I frame the limbs of every one of 
you, but the Creator of the world that formed the nativity of man, and that 
formed out the origin of all.”—”We are his people, and the sheep of his 
pasture.” He now reminds them of another of God’s favors, for which they 
are bound to thank and praise him, because he not only created us, but he 
also directs and supports us. “We are his people,” directed by God’s special 
providence; “and the sheep of his pasture;” supported by the food of his 
word, that nourishes us as rich pastures support the sheep that feed on them. 

3 Enter into his house with praise and thanksgiving, acknowledging you 
owe all to him, and have received everything from him. 

4 The prophet now enumerates three of God’s attributes as a further 
reason for being praised and glorified by all. God’s sweetness, mercy and 
veracity which are so connected that one would seem to be the source of the 
other. “The Lord is sweet,” and, therefore, inclined to mercy; his mercy 
causes him to promise pardon, and his veracity causes him to fulfill his 
promise. “For the Lord is sweet.” An extraordinary attribute of that 
omnipotent and tremendous majesty that dwells in light inaccessible, that is 
terrible above all gods, who taketh away the spirit of the princes, and of 
whom the Apostle says, “It is a dreadful thing to fall into the hands of the 


living God;” and yet, most truly is it said of him, “The Lord is sweet.” This 
is not the only passage that says so. It is frequently repeated in the 
Scriptures, Psalm 33, “O taste and see that the Lord is sweet;” and in Psalm 
85, “For thou, O Lord, art sweet, and mild, and plenteous in mercy;” and, 1 
Peter 2, “If yet you have tasted that the Lord is sweet;” and in 2 Cor. 1, 
“The Father of mercies, and the God of all consolation.” These two 
apparently contradictory attributes of God are, however, easily reconciled. 
God is sweet to the upright of heart, to those that fear him; he is rough and 
terrible to the crooked of heart, and to those that despise him. Hence the 
prophet, in another Psalm, exclaims, “How good is God to Israel, to them 
that are of a right heart;” for what is quite level seems rough to one with a 
crooked heart, and all those are crooked in heart, who will not conform 
themselves to the will of God; and hence we read in Psalm 102, “As a 
father hath compassion on his children, so hath the Lord compassion on 
them that fear him; his mercy is from eternity, and unto eternity upon them 
that fear him;” an expression used by the Virgin, in her canticle, when she 
sang, “And his mercy is from generation to generation, to them that fear 
him.” If anyone, then, will begin to direct his heart, and make it 
conformable to God’s will, and to fear nothing so much as offending God, 
he will, at once, begin to taste how sweet God is; and in him will be 
realized the conclusion of the Psalm, “his mercy endureth forever, and his 
truth to generation and generation.” 


PSALM 100 


THE PROPHET EXHORTETH ALL BY HIS 
EXAMPLE, TO FOLLOW MERCY AND JUSTICE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 This is a sort of preface to the Psalm, in which David gives us to 
understand that he is about to sing of the mercy and judgment of God, for 
which he has many reasons; first, that all may understand that his own good 
works proceed from the mercy of God, and will be crowned hereafter by the 
judgment of God. Secondly, to admonish princes that nothing pleases God 
so much as mercy and judgment; and, therefore, that it behoved them to be 
merciful without being unjust, to be just without being cruel. Thirdly, that 
all men should hope in God’s mercy, while they dread his judgment; but to 
hope, without presuming, and to fear, without despairing. He names mercy 
first, for the present life is that of mercy, the future that of judgment; so that 
no one need be surprised if, for the present, “he makes his sun to rise upon 
the good and the bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust.” 

2 I will consider on, reflect, and think upon the perfect and unspotted 
way, that consists in mercy and judgment; for “all the ways of the Lord are 
mercy and truth.” A similar expression occurs in Psalm 40, Blessed is he 
that understandeth concerning the needy and the poor;” which means, he 
considers the misery of the poor with a view of relieving them; thus also, “I 
will understand in the unspotted way” means, I will consider it attentively, 
with the view of walking in it. That I never will be able to do of myself, by 
my own strength, but by the help of your grace, “when you shall come to 
me,” to enlighten, teach, inflame, and move me. “I walked in the innocence 
of my heart, in the midst of my house.” He now commences relating his 
mode of life, as worthy of imitation both by his successors and by his 
subjects; for it is for this purpose that the king sits on an elevated seat, “that, 


like a candle placed on a candlestick, he may shine unto all.” He first 
explains his position with himself and with God; next, with others, and in 
the eyes of his people. “I walked in the innocence of my heart;” I led or 
walked the life of this world, preserving my innocence most completely; 
thinking of nothing, seeking nothing, delighting in nothing but what was 
good; most careful in keeping my heart from being polluted by sinful 
thoughts or desires; for I knew the heart to be the source of life and of 
death. Hence his son Solomon, educated by such a father, afterwards wrote, 
“With all watchfulness keep thy heart, because life issueth out from 
it.,—’In the midst of my house.” Where there was no one to censure me; 
for many will conduct themselves with great gravity and decorum in the 
streets or market place, while they revel in all manner of licentiousness in 
their houses or their chambers, especially in the chambers of their hearts; 
while David kept his innocence unstained, not only in his house, but also in 
his heart. 

3 What he said of the innocence of his heart he now says of his eyes and 
of his hands. “I did not set before my eyes any unjust thing;” I turned away 
the eyes of my mind as well as of my body from all injustice, whether in 
deciding between my subjects or in the distribution of honors and 
promotions, or in bargains and contracts; and furthermore, from all sinful 
objects, illicit sports, impure revels, and from all manner of objects that 
could possibly defile the soul. “I hated the workers of iniquity.” I not only 
turned away my eyes from forbidden objects, and did no manner of iniquity, 
but I even hated all those guilty of it; and thus, got a thorough detestation of 
iniquity itself. 

4 After telling his position in regard of himself, he now tells us how he 
stood in regard of others; and such was his position that the wicked would 
not even dare to approach him. Great must be the virtue of anyone, when 
others have such an opinion of his sanctity, that the wicked shrink from 
even appearing in his presence. Such should all princes and prelates be, 
who are set up by God to give good example to others. “The perverse heart 
did not cleave to me.” The ill disposed avoided me, “and the malignant, that 
hath turned aside from me, I would not know.” When the wicked would cut 
and fly from me, I took no trouble about them and sought not their 
acquaintance. 


5 Another royal virtue, in which mercy and judgment are most 
conspicuous, is now touched upon. For kings have power to punish the 
wicked; and many, more through hatred of their neighbor than from a love 
of justice, bring charges against those they wish to injure and seek to 
oppress them by falsehood and calumny; and King David, in his wisdom 
and justice, most severely punished such unjust complainants, and thus 
exercised his mercy on the unjustly accused and his justice on the false 
accusers. “The man that in private detracted his neighbor,” when anyone 
falsely accused his innocent neighbor, and in private would take from him 
his character with me, I not only gave no ear to him but I punished him 
severely. “Him did I persecute.’—”With him that had a proud eye and 
unsatiable heart I would not eat.” David had a thorough hatred not only of 
detractors, but of the proud and the avaricious, and justly. For no greater 
misfortune can befall a people than to have the king’s ministers proud or 
avaricious. They abuse their power in satisfying their avarice, to the great 
injury of those under them. The meaning, then, is, I never admitted to my 
table, or used the slightest familiarity with him “that had a proud eye,” one 
who by his looks and his bearing betrayed his pride: “and an unsatiable 
heart,” to whose avarice and cupidity there were no bounds. That the king’s 
principal ministers were accustomed to sit at the same table with him may 
be seen in 1 Kings 20, where David, who was then general, and even Abner, 
who was a subaltern officer, sat at table with Saul the king. 

6 Having shut out detractors, the proud, and the avaricious from his 
friendship and from his service, David now adds that he was wont to relent 
the faithful and the upright, two qualities absolutely necessary in good 
ministers, to be faithful to their master, and upright in everything that 
regarded their own and their neighbor’s salvation. It often happens that 
ministers are kept in the employment of their sovereigns, and are much 
regarded by them by reason of their being so faithful to them, no matter 
how depraved and abandoned they may be in other respects, or how much 
harm they may be doing to themselves and to others through their bad 
example: but holy David’s ministers should be not only faithful to him, but 
unstained and unblemished, and like himself in every respect. He, therefore, 
says, “My eyes were upon the faithful of the earth.” I looked about and 
sought for the faithful; or I looked with an eye of favor on those whom I 
knew to be faithful, and selected them; “to sit with me,” at my table, as so 


many friends and companions. “The man that walked with me in the perfect 
way, he served me.” And furthermore, if there was any other subject or 
citizen however unknown to or unacquainted with me, provided he bore a 
good character, and led an irreproachable life, he was adopted as my prime 
minister. 

7 Having expressed his horror of those who displayed their arrogance by 
the pride of their eyes, he now declares his disgust with those whose actions 
savored of pride; that is, with those who proudly oppressed their neighbor. 
And as he previously reprehended those who secretly detracted their 
neighbor, he now censures and excludes from his company all those who 
have recourse to lies, in order to deceive any manner of people. “He that 
worketh pride,” whose actions savor of pride, who proudly insults or 
oppresses others, “shall not dwell in the midst of my house,” shall not be 
reckoned among my friends or domestics. “He that speaketh unjust things,” 
lies, by which he deceives others in business transactions, or in anything 
else, “did not prosper before my eyes;” did not please me, and therefore, got 
no grace from me to make him prosper. 

8 He concludes the Psalm by showing the amount of his zeal in purging 
the city of the Lord, therein dealing mercifully with the good, who had been 
hitherto crushed and oppressed by the wicked, and inflicting condign 
punishment from the latter for their oppressions. “In the mornings” 
speedily, quickly, before vice could have taken root; “I put to death all the 
wicked in the land,” all those who deserved death, and whose life could not 
be spared without danger to the innocent. And that was done by me in order 
“that I might cut off all the workers of iniquity,” to restore peace and 
tranquillity to the inhabitants of God’s holy city, by weeding out all the 
disturbers therein. All the Psalm, though spoken by David in his own 
person, is more applicable to Christ, especially this last verse; for David did 
all in him lay to banish all bad members from the city of the Lord, but he 
did not succeed, and never could succeed therein; but Christ, in the morning 
of the world to come, will really and truly cut off and scatter all the workers 
of iniquity, and thenceforward the holy city of the heavenly Jerusalem will 
be what its name implies, a vision of peace. 


PSALM 101 


A PRAYER FOR ONE IN AFFLICTION: THE 
FIFTH PENITENTIAL PSALM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 This verse is used daily by the Church as a preparation to any other 
petitions she may need to put up to the Creator; for, she learned from the 
prophet that we should ask for an audience from God before we put any 
petition in particular before him; not that God, as if he were otherwise 
engaged, needs being roused or having his attention called, but because we 
need that God should give us the spirit of prayer; nay, even it is “the Spirit 
himself that asketh for us with unspeakable groanings,” Rom. 8, “Hear, O 
Lord, my prayer;” that is, make me so pray that I may be worthy of being 
heard. And, to express his delight, he repeats it by saying, “and let my cry 
come to thee.” Make me pray in such a manner that my prayer may be the 
earnest cry of my heart; so full of fire and devotion, that, though sent up 
from the lowest depth, it may not falter on the way, but ultimately reach you 
sitting on your lofty throne. Many things prevent our prayers from 
penetrating the clouds, such as want of faith, of confidence, of humility, 
desire, and the like; and he, therefore, asks for the grace of praying well, 
that is, in a manner likely to obtain what we want. 

2 This is the primary and principal petition of a poor man in trouble, or of 
a repentant sinner; for “No man can correct whom God hath despised;” and 
as God’s regarding us is both the first grace and the fountain of grace, he, at 
the very outset, asks God to look on him, saying, “Turn not away thy face 
from me,” however foul and filthy I may be; and if your own image, by 
reason of my having so befouled it, will not induce you to look upon me, let 
you mercy prevail upon you, for the fouler I am, the more wretched and 
miserable I am, and unless you look upon me, I will never be brought to 


look upon you, but daily wallowing deeper and deeper in my sins, I must, of 
necessity, be always getting more filthy and more foul. Anyone that speaks 
in such manner begins to be already looked upon by God, but, as it were, 
with only half his anger laid aside, and still averting his face; however, 
having got any glimpse of God’s light and countenance, he cries out, “Turn 
not away thy face from me;” cast me not away from thy face; finish what 
you have begun, by turning yourself to me, that I may be perfectly and 
completely tured to thee. “In the day when I am in trouble, incline thy ear 
to me.” This is a second petition, but a consequence of the first; for, the 
moment God begins to look upon anyone, that moment man begins to see 
his own filth and nakedness, and, through it, his real poverty. He then 
begins to be troubled and afflicted, and to recur to the supreme Physician, 
who is rich in mercy; for he knows that God never despises an afflicted 
spirit and a contrite heart. He, therefore, says, with confidence, “In the day 
when I am in trouble, incline thy ear to me;” whenever, through the 
influence of your grace, I shall feel troubled for my sins, and, in 
consequence, cry to you, hear me kindly, I pray you; and he repeats it, “In 
whatsoever day I shall call upon thee, hear me speedily;” whenever I shall 
be in trouble, and call upon you, my all powerful Physician, hear me, and 
that quickly, for fear a delay may lose you the one you seek to heal. 

3 He assigns a reason for having said, “hear me quickly,” and the reason 
is, that man’s life draws to a close with the greatest rapidity; and if the 
wounds inflicted by sin be not cured at once, there is a chance of their never 
being cured. “For my days are vanished like smoke.” The time I have spent 
in this world has passed away like a body of smoke, that seems large and 
bulky on its first ascending, but immediately gets thinner and evaporates 
altogether; and thus, too, will the remainder of me; my bones, the pillars, as 
it were, of my whole body, “they are grown dry,” and thus weakened and 
verging to ruin. 

4 He continues deploring his past state, and says, “I am smitten as grass.” 
The sun so shone on me in my prosperity that I am stricken down like so 
much withered grass; “and any heart is withered;” for I have been so 
overwhelmed by the cares of the world that “I forgot to eat my bread;” the 
bread of heavenly truth, which, strictly speaking, is our bread, and not 
shared in by the brutes; for the food of the body is not, strictly speaking, our 
food. Nothing can be truer; and it is a reflection that should be always 


before those who are well to do in the world; for, if they dwell under the 
shadow of God’s wings, or constantly bedew themselves with the showers 
of his grace, they must, of necessity, “be smitten as grass;” and their heart, 
that so sickens at the food of heaven, must become quite “withered.” “Take 
heed to yourselves lest, perhaps, your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, 
and drunkenness, and the cares of this life;” for such people always forget 
to eat the true bread, and become dried up of all the grace of devotion. 

5 He now tells how sorry he is for his past life, and shows fruit worthy of 
penance; for as his flesh formerly reveled in luxuries, and his heart withered 
by reason of his having forgotten his daily spiritual food, so now, on the 
contrary, “through the voice of his groaning,” from his constant 
lamentations, his flesh neglects its daily food; and thus, “my bone hath 
cleaved to my flesh;” that is, to the skin, being all wasted and worn—an 
evident approval of fasting and penance, being both the signs and the fruit 
of true penance. 

6—7 To tears and fasting he unites solitude and watching, the marks of 
true penance. For if one will not seriously withdraw himself awhile from 
the world, and, in serious watchings, call up the number and the greatness 
of his sins, it is hardly possible to deplore them sufficiently. He compares 
the penitent to three birds; the pelican, living exclusively in the desert; the 
night raven or the owl, an inhabitant of old dismantled houses; and the 
sparrow, dwelling on, rather than in, houses. For, as St. Jerome remarks, the 
houses in Palestine were built with flat and not pointed roofs like ours, on 
which the people were wont to enjoy themselves, to sun themselves, and 
frequently to have their meals there. Hence, in Mt. 10, we have “Preach ye 
upon the house tops;” that is, standing on such flat housetops; and in Acts 
10, we read of St. Peter, that “He went up to the higher parts of the house to 
pray.” These three birds represent three classes of penitents. Some repair 
altogether to the desert, such as Mary Magdalen, Mary of Egypt, Paul the 
first hermit, Anthony, Hilarion, and many others, who can say with the 
prophet, Psalm 5, “So I have gone afar off, flying away; and I abode in the 
wilderness;” and as the pelican wages constant war on noxious animals, 
especially on serpents, so the Anchorets constantly combat with the 
demons, and live, as it were, on the victories acquired over them. Others do 
penance in the cities and towns, cooped up in narrow cells and cloisters, 
and, separated from the world, come out like the owl in the night, and spend 


the most of it in chanting the divine praises in hymns and sacred music. 
Finally, others, encumbered with families, or public duties, who cannot 
retire from the world, still, like the solitary sparrow on the housetop, 
manage to rise above the world and its cares. These are they who, while 
they are in the world, are not of the world; being slaves neither to the 
wealth nor the honors, nor the cares of the world. They make such things 
slaves to them; they master, they dispose of, and they dispense them, and 
they do not suffer themselves to be entangled or ensnared by them; so that 
their minds can revel freely in solitude here, and thus, enjoy heaven 
hereafter. To such persons it belongs to watch and preach from the 
housetops, to watch their own temptations and dangers, and to preach both 
by word and by example to those over whom they may be placed. No 
penance can be more valuable than for those in high rank to observe the 
greatest humility, for those who have the wealth of the world to content 
themselves with moderate food and clothing, that thereby they may be the 
better able to help those in want; for those who are prone to concupiscence, 
to chastise their body, and bring it under subjection, by fasting and spare 
living; and finally, to serve our neighbors from love, to compassionate their 
sufferings, and to bear with their annoyances and scandals. 

8 They who seriously turn to penance are always objects of hatred to 
those sinners who choose to remain in their sins. “He is grievous unto us 
even to behold; for his life is not like other men’s, and his ways are very 
different,” Wisdom 2; and, though that was said of the just man, it applies to 
the penitent sinner, seeking to be reconciled also. He, therefore, says, “All 
the day long my enemies reproached me.” All those who previously, by 
reason of our union in wickedness, had been my friends, when they saw me 
become another man, turned out most bitter enemies, and upbraided and 
reproached me with my conversion, as if I were doing a foolish act; “and 
they who praised me” as a brave and boon companion, for the wicked are 
praised for their bad acts, afterwards “did swear against me,” conspired to 
injure me. 

9 He tells why his enemies reproached him: it was because “I eat ashes 
like bread, and mingled my drink with weeping;” that is to say, they thought 
it the height of madness for me to adopt so severe a rule of life of my own 
accord. The eating of ashes like bread means that the bread he ate was 
coarse, and rudely baked, being baked in the ashes, which clung to it; such 


bread being in use with those doing penance. “And mingled my drink with 
weeping,” wept while I remembered how often I had offended God. 

10 See why the true penitent chooses to begrime himself with ashes and 
quench his thirst with his tears! He does not do so for want of reason, or 
because he cannot help it through his poverty, but because he has the Divine 
anger before his mind, and by such humiliations and signs of true 
repentance he hopes to satisfy him in some degree. He so punished himself 
because he saw God’s anger and indignation were lighted up against him 
for the sins he had committed; and that he saw, because “having lifted me 
up thou hast thrown me down.” Having, through your grace, raised me to 
the highest dignity by your friendship and adoption, you afterwards, by 
reason of my own sins, degraded me from the rank of a friend and a child to 
that of an enemy or a rebellious fugitive slave. For fear sinners may 
imagine that the loss they suffer by the commission of sin is a trifling one, 
the Scripture makes use of a word, translated “thou hast cast me down,” that 
signifies complete demolition. It alludes to a vessel thrown on the ground 
from a high place, and thereby shivered into a thousand atoms along with 
losing its high position. And so with the sinner, who, blinded by the desires 
of the flesh, does not see the injury done to him, yet truly loses his all when 
both body and soul are consigned to hell by him who cannot be resisted. 

11 Our own mortality is a part and a sign of the aforesaid demolition; for, 
when our first parent was placed in so glorious a position that he might 
have lived forever, by reason of his sin he “was thrown down,” with all his 
posterity, and the effect of that was, “that his days declined like a shadow, 
and he became withered as grass.” The prophet, then, speaking in the 
person of the penitent, says, I am “thrown down” by you in your anger. Not 
only by reason of my own sins, but by reason of the old fall, that is, 
common to us all; “my days have declined like a shadow,” quietly, 
insensibly, but steadily, until at sunset it disappears and passes into the 
shadow of night. “And I am withered like grass.” I, who was created to 
flourish like the palm forever, am now prostrate and withered, like the grass 
that dries up immediately. 

12 This is the second part of the Psalm, in which the prophet, in the 
person of a poor penitent, after having recounted his wretchedness, now 
conceives a hope of reconciliation; and, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
predicts the future restoration and renovation of the Church through Christ, 


as the Apostle explains in the first chapter of the Hebrews. The Apostle, 
wishing in that chapter to prove the divinity of Christ, first quotes the words 
in Psalm 44, “Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever;” then those of Psalm 
95, “Adore him all you his Angels;” and lastly, the words of this present 
Psalm, saying, “Thou, O Lord, in the beginning hast founded the earth;” 
which words are addressed to the same person as those words before us, 
“But thou, O Lord, endurest forever.” If the former, then, be addressed to 
the Son, so are the latter. They who say these words apply to God directly, 
and to Christ indirectly as the Son of God, do not meet the objection; for in 
that case the Apostle, instead of proving Christ to be God, would be only 
taking for granted he was God. The meaning of the passage, then, is: I, 
indeed, have withered away like grass, but thou, O Lord, the Messias we 
expect, remainest forever; our memory passes away like a sound, but your 
memorial—that is, your memory—will pass from generation to generation, 
because, in the succession of ages, there shall be always those to hand down 
your wonderful doings. 

13 The reason why “thy memorial shall be propagated to all generations” 
is, because you will not forget dealing mercifully with your people; but 
“thou shalt arise” as if from a long sleep, “and have mercy on Sion,” wilt 
come in mercy and save us; for in spirit I see “the time is come to have 
mercy on it;” that is, it is nigh, just at hand, nay, even has already come; for, 
with the eye of a prophet, I see the future as if it were really present. This is 
the time of which the Apostle speaks when he says, “But when the fullness 
of the time was come, God sent his Son,” of whom Isaias says, “In an 
acceptable time I have heard thee, and in the day of salvation I have helped 
thee;” in explaining which St. Paul, 2 Cor. 6, says, “Behold, now is the 
acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” 

14 The prophet foresaw and foretold the renovation of the holy Sion, 
from the fact of foreseeing God’s servants, his holy Apostles, who hitherto 
had been devoted to fishing and such humble pursuits, now, after having 
been instructed by Christ, and filled with the Holy Ghost, inflamed with the 
most ardent desire of establishing the Church, and having abandoned all the 
cares of this world, devoting themselves to that one object alone. “For the 
stones thereof,” the building of the new Jerusalem, the collecting and 
placing the living stones together that were to be built upon the foundation 
already laid, “pleased thy servants,” those whom you chose and predestined 


for the purpose; “and they shall have pity on the earth thereof,” they will 
foster and cherish the land of the new Jerusalem, as the mother clings to the 
child in her womb (for such is the force of the Hebrew), as in Isaias, “Can a 
woman forget her infant so as not to have pity on the son of her womb?” By 
stones are meant in this verse the steady and the perfect, while the earth 
represents the weak and the infirm of whom the Apostle says, “Him that is 
weak in faith take unto you;” and again, “Now, we that are stronger ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak;” and again, “Who is weak, and I am not 
weak.” 

15 When the new Sion shall be in progress of building, the gentiles will 
be converted, and “shall fear” with a holy fear and pious veneration, “thy 
name, O Lord,” Jesus Christ; “and all the kings of the earth” will also be 
converted, and will fear “thy glory;” that is, thy majesty, as King of kings 
and Lord of lords of the earth, sitting at the right hand of the Father, until all 
your enemies shall be put under the footstool of your feet; and afterwards as 
the Judge that will come to judge the living and the dead, and render to 
everyone according to his works. 

16 See why all nations and all their kings shall fear Christ’s glory! “For 
the Lord hath built up Sion” in the present day, having established his 
Church in spite of all kings and nations, and “the gates of hell will not 
prevail against it;” “and he shall be seen in his glory,” in the time to come, 
when he shall come with all his Angels, in the clouds of heaven, with great 
power to judge the world. When he began to build up Sion he was seen in 
his lowliness. “We have seen him, and there was no sightliness, that we 
should be desirous of him;” but when he shall come to pass judgment, then 
“he shall be seen in his glory.” 

17 This verse alludes to the prayers of the holy martyrs, who in 
Apocalypse 6, say, “How long, O Lord, dost thou not judge and revenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth?” The Son of God, then, will be seen 
in his glory, for he hath “had regard to the prayer” of all the martyrs, and all 
his other pious servants; “and he hath not despised their petitions;” and, 
therefore, he will come to judge, and to avenge their blood on those who are 
still in this world. 

18 For fear the Jews may suppose that this prophecy applied to 
themselves, and take it as in reference to the termination of the captivity of 
Babylon, and the building of Jerusalem, the Holy Ghost was pleased to 


remind them distinctly, as St. Peter afterwards clearly explains in his first 
Epistle, chap. 1, “The prophets who prophesied of the grace to come in 
you;” and further on, “To whom it was revealed, that not to themselves but 
to you they ministered those things which are now declared to you by those 
who have preached the Gospel to you.” The Holy Ghost, then, speaking 
through David, says, “Let these things be written unto another generation.” 
These things will be understood hereafter, “and the people that shall be 
created,” the people then in existence, “shall praise the Lord,” by reason of 
seeing all those things accomplished. 

19 The reason why the people of the New Testament will praise the Lord 
is, because God has deigned to look down from his holy place on high on 
this vale of our wretchedness; and that, not with an uninterested or 
indifferent eye, but with a view to let himself down, to be seen on earth, and 
to converse with men. 

20 God Almighty so humbled himself to have an opportunity in that he 
might hear the groans of them that are in fetters,” imposed upon them by 
the prince of darkness, and held in captivity by him; and that he might, on 
hearing their groans, release them and send them away in freedom. That 
was accomplished, as the Lord himself testifies, by his own coming, as we 
read in Lk. 4. By those “that are in fetters,” we are to understand those who 
are slaves to concupiscence, mastered and fettered by their own passions. 
“The children of the slain,” are the old children of Adam and Eve, who 
were Slain by the craft of the serpent, for, as we read in Wisdom 2, “By the 
envy of the devil, death came into the world;” and the Lord himself, 
speaking of the devil, says, Jn. 8, “He was a murderer from the beginning, 
and he abode not in the truth.” 

21 The Lord came to break the bonds of those that were in fetters, and to 
rescue them from the power of darkness, in that they may declare the name 
of the Lord in Sion;” that is, that by their conversion to the true and living 
God, they may glorify the name of the Lord in the Church, which is the 
spiritual Sion; which he repeats when he says, “and his praise in 
Jerusalem,” praising and thanking God, and blessing him for the great favor 
of calling them to the Catholic Church, which is the new Jerusalem, as St. 
Peter explains in his first Epistle, “But you are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people; that you may declare his 
virtues, who hath called you out of darkness into his admirable light.” 


22 He now tells when those who have been delivered from the powers of 
darkness ought to praise the name of the Lord. “When the people assemble 
together.” When the various nations all over the world, who hitherto had 
been worshipping various and different false gods, “shall assemble 
together,” and be formed into one body, and there shall be one spirit, one 
God, one faith, one baptism; nay more, when, through charity, there shall be 
one heart and one soul; when not only the people, but those who are placed 
over them, shall come together in the one body of the Church, that they, too, 
may serve God. 

23 This is a most obscure passage, and the most probable interpretation 
of it is that which makes it an answer of the prophet to him who 
commanded him to write those things to another generation. The prophet 
“answers in the way of his strength;” that is, when he was in the flower of 
his youth, in robust health: “Declare unto me the fewness of my days.” 
Make me understand and seriously persuade myself, that my days are 
numbered, and short is the term of my life, for fear I may be deceived by 
calculating, from the present vigor of my youth, on a long and hale old age, 
and be hurried off when I least expect it, unforeseen and unprepared; and 
thus fail in being numbered among that people that will be created to praise 
thee forever in the heavenly Jerusalem. 

21 The first half of this verse refers to the preceding; the last half to the 
following verse. Having said, “Declare unto me the fewness of my days,” 
he adds another prayer, saying, “Call me not away in the midst of my days.” 
Do not cut my course short by hurrying me off on a sudden, when I may be 
quite unprepared, and the call most unexpected. “Thy years are unto 
generation and generation.” A reason why God should allow man to live as 
long as may be necessary to meet a holy and happy death. In other words, 
your years, O Lord, are everlasting, from generation to generation, without 
end; and it is, therefore, only meet that the creature formed to your image 
should be favored with a life long enough to secure an everlasting life. 

25-27 He proves that God alone is eternal from the fact of his being 
alone immutable, a proof from first principles. And he proves God to be 
immutable, from the fact of his having brought the heavens from 
nonexistence into existence, and will again bring them back to their original 
nonexistence, while he always remains the same, without any change, and 
what he says of the heavens applies to all creation, of which the heavens 


form the noblest part. “In the beginning, O Lord, thou foundest the earth;” 
you, O Lord, existed in the beginning, before the earth, an inferior part of 
the world, and you laid its foundations, without any preexisting matter 
whereon to lay them. “And the heavens are the work of thy hands.” You 
made not only the earth, but even the heavens, the most excellent part of the 
world, without any help, from Angels or anyone else, but with your own 
hands, by your own power and wisdom; and thus brought the whole world 
from nonexistence into existence. “They (the heavens) shall perish, but thou 
remainest.” Even though the heavens should grow old, should change and 
perish, you will always remain the same, as we read in Mt. 5, “Till heaven 
and earth shall pass, one jot or tittle shall not pass from the law, till all be 
fulfilled;” which is explained in Lk. 16, “It is easier for heaven and earth to 
pass, than for one tittle of the law to fail.” Another explanation of this 
sentence makes it absolutely apply to what he names. For the heavens will 
perish, will grow old, will be subject to changes, as regards the motion of 
the heavenly bodies, the influence of heat, the production of inferior bodies; 
the earth, too, will perish as regards the production of herbs and animals, 
and the world will be consumed as regards the figure and shape it now has 
for the Apostle writes, “For the figure of this world passeth away;” and 
again, “For the things which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” Here he gives the name of temporal to everything we 
see, because the very elements, and the heavens, as we see them, will have 
an end. We see the earth clothed with trees, full of cattle, ornamented with 
buildings; the rivers now placidly rolling along, now swollen and muddy; 
the sky now clouded, now serene; the stars in perpetual motion; all of which 
are temporal, and sure to come to an end; for, as St. Peter writes, “We look 
for new heavens and a new earth, according to his promise.”—” And all of 
them shall grow old like a garment.” All the heavens, as regards their shape 
and form, shall be consumed. “And as a vesture thou shalt change them, 
and they shall be changed;” you will remove the external clothing the 
heavens now have, and put a new one on them, as if you took off a man’s 
old clothes, and dressed him in a new suit. “But thou art always the self 
same, and thy years shall not fail.” No length of years will make any 
impression on you. God can suffer no change, for changes are made with a 
view to further acquisitions, which does not apply to God, he being most 


pure, most perfect, nay, even infinitely perfect, and, therefore, can acquire 
nothing when he wants nothing. 

28 Having discussed the eternity of God, the destruction and renovation 
of the world, he now predicts that God’s servants and children, and the 
children of his servants forever, would be sharers in his eternity in that 
world so renovated; not that there would be a propagation of children in that 
world, but that all the faithful servants of God, with all their posterity, who 
may share in their piety, will certainly arrive at that happy rest; and such 
was the promise formerly made to Abraham, “And I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee, and between thy seed after thee in their 
generations, by a perpetual covenant.” The servants of God here represent 
the patriarchs; their sons represent the Apostles; and their sons again 
represent all other Christians. “The children of thy servants shall continue.” 
The Apostles, with their parents the patriarchs, shall continue in thy 
kingdom, that renewed heaven, that heavenly Jerusalem; “and their seed 
shall be directed forever;” and it will not be confined to them, but those also 
begotten by them through the Gospel, if they persevere in faith and love, 
“shall be directed forever;” will remain to all eternity upright and steady in 
all prosperity. 


PSALM 102 


THANKSGIVING TO GOD FOR HIS MERCIES 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David piously believing himself to be one of the elect, stirs himself up, in 
the person of all the elect, to bless the Lord, “Bless the Lord, O my soul;” 
reflect on his favors and praise him who conferred them on you; you, my 
soul, who through God’s gift have not only deserved to get such favors, but 
also to acknowledge them. And let not you alone, my soul, praise the Lord, 
but, “let all that is within me” be turned into so many tongues, “to bless the 
Lord.” St. Augustine considers the second part of this verse to be a mere 
repetition, or perhaps, an explanation of the first part; as much as to say, let 
all my thoughts and affections, the very deepest within me, bless his holy 
name. That may be very true; but there is nothing to prevent our applying 
the words, “all that is within me,” to all that is in man, and enclosed in this 
outward skin of ours; in the same sense as we have, in Psalm 83, “My heart 
and flesh have rejoiced in the living God;” and in Psalm 34, “All my bones 
Shall say, Lord, who is like to thee?” Inanimate and senseless things 
contribute to God’s praise, just as a piece of work does to its maker; or 
through the affections of our soul, that should wish all creation, if it were 
possible, should know and praise God. 

2 He repeats the expression, to shed the intensity of his affection, as also 
from a consciousness of human infirmity, that is very apt to cool in matters 
that do not come under cognizance of the senses, especially such as God, 
“who dwelleth in light inaccessible” and he, therefore, adds, “and never 
forget all he hath done for thee;” meaning all his gifts, which are not simply 
gifts, but gifts (to use the expression) on the double. A great gift is his not 
exacting from us the punishment our daily sins deserve; and a double gift is 
the bestowal of so many favors on us for all our wickedness. He that can 


recount the sins of mankind, by which we daily offend God, can form a 
remote idea of the extent of God’s love for us in daily conferring so many 
favors on us; “for he is kind to the unthankful and to the evil,” Lk. 6. 

3 He now proceeds to enumerate God’s favors, beginning in order from 
the first to the last. The first is remission of sin, through which he makes us 
just, from being sinners; friends, from enemies; children, from slaves, “who 
forgiveth all thy iniquities,” pardoning them gratuitously, however 
innumerable they may be; and not only that, but “who healeth all thy 
diseases,” to cut off the root of sin; “for covetousness is the root of all 
evils,” 1 Tim. 6; or, as St. John expresses it, “the concupiscence of the flesh, 
the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life.” This weakness or 
infirmity, attached to man by the fall of our first parent, is, to a certain 
extent, cured and relieved by God in this world; but the complete cure will 
be effected in the world to come only. Everyone, then, should ask himself if 
he feels a diminution in his own infirmity—if he bears the touch of the 
heavenly physician patiently; for they who refuse the physician’s 
prescriptions, and suffer the language of concupiscence to rest in them, 
cannot apply those words, “who healeth all thy diseases,” to themselves; 
and they who are not in a position to do that cannot possibly expect the 
following gifts of God. 

4 From the gifts of grace he passes to those of glory. “Who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction,” who, through the redemption that is in Christ, 
delivers you from eternal death and transfers you into his own kingdom, 
crowning you with a crown of glory, “with mercy and compassion.” 
Because, in order to merit that crown of glory, mercy had to go before you, 
justifying you gratuitously, and compassion had to direct and protect you on 
the way; for otherwise you would not have persevered in the grace so 
conferred on you. 

5 He tells us here what that crown of glory contains. Two things, the 
satisfaction of all our desires and the immortality of our bodies, or, in other 
words, perfect happiness, as regards body and soul; for the soul ceases to 
desire, and the heart to hunger, once it gets possession of the supreme 
happiness, which is so comprehensive of everything good that it has 
nothing further to seek or desire. To this glorious resurrection will be added 
a thorough renovation of the body itself, a happy and never decaying youth. 
This renovation is compared to that of the eagle, not that the eagle can 


possibly be supposed to renew its youth forever, but because it in some 
degree represents the resurrection of the just, by reason of its soaring so 
high, its acuteness of ken, and its length of life, correspondent to the 
happiness of the just, who will soar above the heavens, will behold light 
inaccessible, and behold it forever. How the eagle is renewed is quite 
uncertain; St. Jerome says that they frequently get new wings, and are thus 
renewed; St. Augustine says it alludes to the renewal of their beaks, that 
grow so hooked by age that they cannot take up their food, until they rub it 
and grind it against a stone, and by thus wearing it away form themselves a 
new one. 

6 Having told us of all the blessings in store for the just, he now tells us 
that God’s mercy is the source of them all, and that for fear anyone should 
be mad enough to attribute to himself what belongs to God, and lose, 
through his pride, what he should have received in all humility. “The Lord 
doeth mercies.” It is the Lord himself who behaves kindly to us, pours 
down his favors on us, liberally sharing every blessing he has with us, and 
also in his goodness delivering us from every trouble, and from the hands of 
the unjust; and one of his peculiar mercies is, that he shows “judgment to all 
that suffer wrong,” for he delivers those that suffer it, and punishes those 
that inflict it. 

7 A proof of what he said in the preceding verse; for God made his ways, 
which are mercy and truth, according to the Psalm, “All the ways of the 
Lord are mercy and truth,” according to Moses his special servant; for he 
gave him a most holy law, through which he made known his will, not only 
to Moses but to all the people of Israel; the essence of which was, that as 
well as he himself was merciful and just, we should be so too; and the very 
fact of God’s so deigning to instruct us was a great mercy. He also “made 
his way known to Moses,” when in his mercy he delivered the people from 
the captivity of Pharao, and slew him and his army in his justice; and thus 
gave a Clear proof of his mercy and his justice. 

8 These epithets, so applied by that Scripture that cannot deceive us to 
the Almighty, should prove a great source of consolation to all pious souls. 
He is called “compassionate,” which, in Hebrew, signifies the tender and 
the intimate love a parent feels for its own children; “merciful,” which in 
the same language implies a giver of all grace and favors, which is a 
consequence of the paternal love one feels for his children. And such was 


the case with God. Having taken delight in his elect from eternity, and 
having foreseen and predestined them to be agreeable to the image of his 
Son, he, at the fitting time, poured down innumerable blessings on them, 
both of nature and of grace. He is also styled “long suffering’—patient, 
tolerant, not easily provoked; for God bears with our infirmity and our 
imperfections in this our journey to our country as a parent, especially a 
mother, would bear with the folly and trifling, the insults and the ingratitude 
of the infancy and the childhood of those who call her mother. Who can 
enumerate the distractions that seize on us while we are speaking to God in 
prayer? Who can form a proper estimate of our unsteadiness, our various 
desires, concupiscences, ingratitude, lapses and crimes? And yet God, in his 
goodness, bears with us, for which we should most constantly and 
heartfully thank him. Finally, he is “plenteous in mercy,” which seems to 
have reference to that great and unspeakable mercy, through which God will 
raise us to a level with the Angels, and to his own likeness, which will 
happen when we shall see him as he is. Those four epithets, then, include all 
God’s favors from first to last. The first is the grace of predestination, or the 
eternal love of God; then follow the gifts of justification and the remission 
of various sins into which, finally, is added a crown of glory? 

9 He now explains in detail the epithets he applied to God in the 
preceding verse. First, the tender affection God has for those that fear him. 
“He will not always be angry.” God, to be sure, is sometimes angry with his 
elect, when they fall into sin, and he will scourge them for it, but he will not 
be long without being reconciled to them. The affection of the parent 
remains in that very heart that prompts him to scourge them, which he 
repeats when he says, “Nor will he threaten forever.” He will not always 
threaten in his anger, but will in due time administer his sweet consolations. 
This is not to be quoted in favor of the heresy that would make hell’s pains 
to be but temporary, because there is question here solely of the elect. 

10 He comes now to the second epithet, and says that God, in his infinite 
mercy, instead of visiting us with the punishment we deserved for our sins, 
overwhelmed us with gifts we did not deserve. For what did the sinner and 
the unjust deserve but death? “For the wages of sin is death.” Now God not 
only withheld such wages from us, but he even gave us the life of grace, 
promised us eternal life, and meanwhile furnished us with a liberal supply 
of all necessaries in this our pilgrimage. 


11-12 These verses also apply to the second epithet, (merciful,) for the 
prophet proves that God did not deal with the elect according to their sins; 
for “he strengthened his mercy,” in pouring down all manner of grace on 
them, and removing all manner of harm from them. He compares his mercy 
to the distance between the earth and the sky, the far east and far west, to 
show how boundless it is; and, therefore, that the remission of sin and the 
infusion of grace is real and substantial, and not imputative, as some 
heretics will have it. 

13 The prophet enters into the third appellation (long suffering) in this 
and the two following verses, making use of a happy comparison. No 
people are more patient or “long suffering” than parents, in bearing with the 
follies and frivolities of their younger children. Paternal or maternal love 
brings them to labor severely and incessantly for them, and to bear up 
against their ingratitude and even their violence in a most extraordinary 
manner. Such is the meaning of God’s mercy to “them that fear him,” in 
regarding their daily transgressions not as so many offences against himself, 
but as so many filial wanderings. 

14-16 God’s great mercy arises from the fact of his knowing of what we 
are composed, of earth, of flesh that is corruptible and exposed to all 
manner of concupiscences, and that we are, therefore, a pitiable set indeed. 
He remembereth that we are dust; composed of and formed from it, and, 
therefore, from our frailty, deserving of all mercy and compassion; and, 
when he did “remember,” it does not imply that he ever forgot it, (for that 
he could not,) but that he sometimes acted as if he had forgotten it. In 
further elucidation of our frailty, he draws another comparison, “Men’s days 
are as grass;” most brief, as brief as those of the grass that never remains an 
entire year on the ground, for it grows up in the spring, and in the following 
summer is cut down and gathered up; and as the grass is not in flower even 
all that time, but flowers in the morning, and withers in the evening; so it is 
with man, who lives for a short time, and is still a shorter time in the flower 
of his youth when he withers into old age. “For the spirit shall pass in him, 
and he shall not be;” that is, the spirit of life, or his corporeal life, will not 
be permanent in him, will be always transient, and never remain in the same 
state; for it will be always changing; from infancy to childhood; from 
childhood to puberty; from puberty to youth; from youth to manhood; from 
manhood to old age, from old age to death. “And he shall know his place no 


more;” he will not return to the place from whence he set out, and will 
never again see the age he has passed. In this respect a great difference 
exists between things corruptible and things incorruptible, celestial and 
terrestrial bodies; for the sun, moon, and stars rise in the morning, and set in 
the west in the evening, but return again in the morning to the spot from 
whence they set out, without appearing to have undergone the slightest 
change, but the terrestrial, or the things of this earth, perform their course, 
undergo various changes therein, and never return to the starting points but 
grow old and decay. By the spirit here we are not to understand the soul of 
man, which is immortal, and will return to the body it inhabited on the last 
day, but the spirit of life, or corporeal existence. 

17 We now come to the fourth epithet in verse 8, “and plenteous in 
mercy,” which applies to the gift of glorification, which is the last and the 
greatest. “The mercy of the Lord,” then, which in the beginning, extended 
by predestination to those that fear him, “is from eternity” with them in 
their glory, and thus, God will be “plenteous in mercy,” whether we 
consider the number, the greatness or the duration of his favors. Where is 
the man, then, that will seriously reflect on himself, and on the Lord of the 
universe, who does not want us, having resolved in his mercy, to take pity 
on a handful of dust, to raise it to a level with the Angels, and to attach it to 
himself, the supreme good, in the enjoyment of the most perfect happiness 
for all eternity? We certainly should not forget such mercy for even one 
moment, and we should return thanks for it forever. “And his justice unto 
children’s children, to such as keep his covenant.” This is a sort of appendix 
to God’s mercy, in regard of those that fear him. The prophet adds, that they 
who fear God will not only be exalted and protected by the eternal mercy of 
God, but that the same mercy will be extended to their posterity, if they 
follow in the pious steps of their parents and ancestors. “And his justice;” 
his veracity and fidelity, by virtue of which he always carries out what he 
promises, will be observed towards the “children’s children, to such as keep 
his covenant;” who observe the covenant entered into by God, that they 
should be his people, and he their God: “and are mindful of his 
commandments;” not only to turn them in their mind and to think on them, 
but also “to do them.” 

18-19 He now proves that God is able to carry out all he promised to 
those that fear him, and to their children’s children, because he is the 


supreme Judge of all; and therefore, “he prepared his throne in heaven,” his 
judgment seat, on an elevated spot, in the highest heaven, whence he can 
see everything and judge everything; and for fear we should suspect him to 
be a judge delegated by another, he adds, “and his kingdom shall reign over 
all;” that is, he sits in heaven, not as a judge appointed by a king, but as a 
Judge supreme, a King over all kings, for his kingdom, that is, his power as 
a king, extends to all created things. 

20 In the end of the Psalm the prophet, finding himself quite unable to 
return adequate thanks to God for all his favors, invites other creatures to 
bless him and give him praise; and he first invites the Angels, as being 
creatures of the highest order; and, therefore, most suited to praise God. We 
are less suited by reason of our weakness and frailty, and by reason of our 
frequent lapses into sin, and “praise is not seemly in the mouth of a sinner;” 
while the Angels are always untiring, endowed with great vigor, are always 
obedient to God, and thus, never fall into sin, but are agreeable and fair in 
the sight of God. “Bless the Lord, all ye his Angels;” all you his Angels 
who surround him, and thus have a more thorough knowledge and 
conception of his greatness, praise our common Lord; and let it not be 
confined to one or two, but let the whole of you, however innumerable you 
may be, unite in his praise. “You that are mighty in strength;” you that have 
been endowed with super excellent strength, in order to execute all God’s 
commands, who have, therefore, nothing to fear, and can be prevented by 
nobody from praising God. “And execute his word;” carry out his 
commands to the letter; “hearkening to the voice of his orders,” and thus 
proving themselves most faithful and diligent servants. 

21 For fear we should suppose that the invitation addressed to the Angels 
included those only in the lower grade, he now summons “all his hosts,” 
everyone of them, Archangels, principalities, dominions, and the other 
superior orders, who all are God’s servants, and carefully and diligently 
carry out his behests. 

22 Having invited men and the Angels, who, from their knowledge of 
God, know best how to do it, to praise God, he now summons all created 
things, however mute and insensible, to praise their Maker in their own 
way. And for fear any exception should be made, or that it may be thought 
the prophet did not include all created things, whether in sky, earth, or sea, 
he says, “in every place of his dominion;” that is to say, bless him, all ye his 


works, everyone of you, wherever you may be; for he made all things, 
governs all things, is with them everywhere, filling, bearing, preserving, 
moving everything. And you, my soul, who have thus invited them, bless 
you the Lord at all times, and let his praise be forever in thy mouth. 


PSALM 103 


GOD IS TO BE PRAISED FOR HIS MIGHTY 
WORKS; AND WONDERFUL PROVIDENCE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet stirs up his soul to bless, that is, to praise God, and at once 
his soul, so excited, bursts forth into admiration and praise, saying, “O Lord 
my God, thou art exceedingly great.” Your works have made you 
exceedingly great in the eyes of all those who got a glimpse of them. God 
being infinite and immense, cannot increase in any way, but he can increase 
in the opinion of men and Angels by their coming to a greater knowledge of 
the power, wisdom, and goodness that shines forth in his works. “Thou hast 
put on praise and beauty,” an explanation of how God is so exceeding great. 
As we recognize a king or a judge, or anyone in authority, from the beauty 
and costliness of their dress, so we perceive God’s wisdom and power from 
the glory in which he is enveloped. Now, “God is light, and in him there is 
no darkness,” still “he inhabits light inaccessible, which no man hath seen, 
nor can see.” But, independent of that light, there is another light of glory, a 
certain splendor that shines forth from God’s works, of which the prophet 
speaks when he says, “Thou hast put on praise and beauty.” 

2 As nothing is more beautiful than light or glory, you have assumed both 
as a robe, being clothed with that light of glory that shines forth in all your 
works. Here we must remind our readers how strange it is that, though we 
cannot look upon the sun, yet, from the light that surrounds it, we readily 
form an idea of its presence and its beauty; and still we find such a 
difficulty in raising the eyes of our interior to God that we form but a very 
faint idea of his boundless beauty, however surrounded he may be by the 
splendid and extraordinary light that shines in all his works, himself being 
the light “that enlightens every man coming into this world.” The only 


reason that can be assigned for it is, that our hearts are blinded by the dust 
of carnal thoughts and affections; for “blessed are the clean of heart, for 
they shall see God.” For certainly, if we had a clean heart we would readily 
behold God in all his works, and his glory filling everything, and, with 
Abraham, Elias, and Eliseus, we would exclaim, “God, in whose sight I 
stand,”—”Who stretchest out the heaven like a pavilion.” He now begins to 
draw our attention to the light of the power and wisdom of God, as visible 
in the creation of the firmament or the heavens, and proposes two points for 
our consideration, as being worthy of great admiration in them. The first is, 
that God so dexterously spread out the immense mass of the firmament, and 
enveloped all created things with it, with as much ease as men will erect 
and spread out a tent usually made of skins to protect themselves. 

3 The second point for our consideration, God’s wonderful skill in 
placing the waters above the heavens, as if he put them on so much fire 
without the fire being quenched by the waters, or the waters being dried up 
by the fire. Without entering into the various theories propounded to explain 
this passage, let it suffice to say, that the general opinion of the holy fathers 
is, that there is water above the ethereal sky called the firmament, and they 
are the waters alluded to, and not the water in the clouds. “Who makest the 
clouds thy chariot.” Descending from the ethereal sky to the clouds, he 
chants forth the admirable wisdom of God in their construction, endowing 
them with such velocity that when impelled by the wind they travel with 
marvelous celerity from one part of the world to the other. At one time we 
behold the sky all serene, and in the twinkling of an eye, on the change of 
the wind, we behold it veiled with clouds; and, on the other hand, we 
behold it now murky and gloomy, and in a moment, on another change of 
wind, away with the clouds, and all becomes bright and cheerful again. This 
is all described in a most poetical manner, making God, as it were, to sit on 
the clouds as he would on a chariot, with the winds for so many winged 
horses; the meaning of the whole being, that God is the primary author of 
all things, and that the winds and the clouds are moved, and directed, and 
governed at his pleasure. 

4 Only for St. Paul this verse could be easily explained by applying it to 
the storms and lightnings, and the meaning would be, You who use the 
storms aS your messengers to admonish mankind, and the lightning to 
punish them: but as the Apostle, in the epistle to the Hebrews, quotes this 


passage in allusion to the Angels, and argues from it in favor of the divinity 
of Christ, and his superiority to the Angels, we must say that the prophet 
speaks here of them, telling us, that God has not only the winds and the 
clouds at his command, but also far superior and more exalted messengers, 
the Angels, to send to mankind when he chooses to admonish or to punish 
them. The meaning, then, of the passage is, When you employ your Angels 
on any mission, you endow them with the velocity of the wind to execute 
your commands, with as little delay as possible; and you give them the 
force of burning fire, so that nothing can resist them. 

5 From the air the prophet now comes to the earth; and, from the fact of 
its being inhabited by us, and consequently, better known to us than the 
other parts of the world, he devotes more time to description of, and 
reflection on, the wonderful works of God to be found there. He begins with 
the creation, and proposes for consideration God’s wonderful power, that 
could produce such an enormous and ponderous mass, and place it aloft 
without any support or foundation, having nothing but itself to rest on. 
“Who hast formed the earth upon its own bases;” you have built the earth 
on no foundation whatever, but on itself, without anything to support it. “It 
shall not be moved forever and ever;” your command is surer than any 
foundation, and such being your orders, the earth, dependent on its own 
gravity, will remain undisturbed forever. 

6-9 He now comes to the consideration of the state of the earth at the 
creation, being then enveloped, as if by a robe, with water; and yet, by the 
mere expression of his will, God shut up the water in the lower parts of the 
earth; by his power and wisdom made the land to rise up, and made it fit for 
producing grass and grain for the support and nourishment of animal life. 
That was effected by condensing the water, which hardly deserved the name 
of water at the time, being rather a sort of watery vapor that upon 
condensation fell down to the hollows of the earth, to which, possibly, 
allusion is made in Ecclesiasticus, chap. 24, where he says, “And as a cloud 
I covered all the earth;” which David describes more poetically when he 
says, “The deep like a garment is its clothing;” that is, in the beginning of 
creation, the earth was all surrounded with water, as if with a garment, that 
completely envelopes one. He calls the depth of waters an abyss, as it is 
styled in Genesis, where we read that, darkness was over the face of the 
abyss; and then, “above the mountains shall the waters stand;” that is to say, 


that the vapors of water, or that very deep cloud that was all but water, 
covered the very mountains. He uses the future shall, for the preterimperfect 
tense, a thing not uncommon with the Hebrews when they spoke or wrote 
of anything in actual progress. By the same rule the expression, “at thy 
rebuke they shall flee;” that is, they did flee, for at the voice of God’s 
thunder the waters that previously covered the whole earth, on being 
condensed at God’s nod alone, descended to the hollows; for the divine 
intimation was something terrible, having the effect of thunder on thinking 
beings. “The mountains ascend, and the plains descend, into the place 
which thou hast formed for them.” The mountains then began to appear 
aloft, as if they had ascended, and the fields in the low grounds, as if they 
had descended; but they all rested “in the place which thou hast founded for 
them,” being over awed by God’s reprimands and thunder. “Thou hast set a 
bound which they shall not pass over; neither shall they return to cover the 
earth.” When the waters did recede and were shut up in the caverns of the 
earth, you put bounds to them they can never transgress, nor can they come 
back again of themselves by their own power to cover the earth again. They 
did come back, to be sure, at the time of the deluge, but that was by God’s 
orders and permission. The bounds that God put to the waters was the sand, 
as we read in Job 39 and Jer. 5, “The sands of the shore,” which he did 
when he created the elements, for the water being heavier that the air, 
always descends to the lower parts, leaving the higher to the air. 

10-12 In the third place, the prophet now comes to consider God’s 
wonderful wisdom in the formation of fountains and rivers. If the waters, 
when they receded from the earth, had left it dry entirely, the animals 
thereon could have died of thirst; and, therefore, God, in his wisdom, 
formed fountains of sweet water, from which the rivers flow in all 
directions, to supply all animals with drink. These fountains generally have 
their source in the mountains, and the streams from them run down to the 
valleys; and thus, the meaning of the words, “Thou sendest forth springs in 
the vales,” seems to be, you who made the streams from the springs in the 
mountains to run down into the valleys, and the rivulets to pass between the 
mountains. “All the beasts of the field shall drink,” especially “the wild 
asses,” who inhabit the mountains, and, being naturally thirsty, long very 
much for water. And these fountains will be available not only to the four 
footed animals, but even the birds of the air will build their nests near them, 


so as to be able to have recourse to them, and, from the midst of the rocks in 
which they have their nests, “shall give forth their voices,” chanting, in their 
own way, the praises of the Lord. 

13-15 In the fourth place, the prophet proposes for consideration, and 
sings of another admirable gift of God’s providence. When he saw that 
many elevated places in the hills and mountains could not be reached by the 
fountains and the rivers, and that they would be even unavailable to many 
of the fields, he thought of rain, which, coming from the clouds, as if from 
so many fountains, might irrigate any land, however elevated; and that the 
land so enriched may produce grass and grain to support all those living on 
it. “Thou waterest the hills from thy upper rooms;” that is to say, God it is 
who waters or irrigates the hills, that cannot be reached by the rivers; “from 
his upper rooms;” from the clouds. “The earth shall be filled with the fruits 
of thy works.” The dry and thirsty earth shall be satiated with the water you 
express from the clouds. “Bringing forth grass for cattle, and herb for the 
service of men.” By that providence of God, you bring forth food for man 
and beast. “That thou mayest bring bread out of the earth;” bread being 
taken for the food of man in general; “and that wine may cheer the heart of 
man,” intelligible enough. “That he may make the face cheerful with oil;” 
for the Jews were much pleased with oil at their repasts; “and that bread 
may strengthen man’s heart;” may support and keep up nature. We have a 
few remarks to make here. First, that God is the source of all good things 
that appertain to the support and the enjoyment of corporal life; for, 
however man may labor in digging up the ground, putting the seed into it, 
planting trees, and fixing and pruning vines, if God will not make his sun 
shine on them, and his rain fall on them, cause them to fructify, and give 
man strength to labor on them, all will be of no avail. And, as God can do 
everything of himself, without the intervention of secondary causes, as he 
did in the beginning of the world; while the secondary causes, without God, 
can do nothing; with the greatest truth does the Apostle say, “Neither he 
that planteth is anything, nor he that watereth; but God who giveth the 
increase;” and in Acts 14, “Nevertheless, he left not himself without 
testimony, doing good from heaven, giving rains, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness;” and again, Acts 17, “Seeing it is 
he who giveth to all life and breath, and all things; for in him we live, and 
we move, and we are.” Most truly also does the Psalmist sing in this 


passage, that it is God who brings forth grass for the cattle; bread, wine, and 
oil for mankind. Hence appears the incredible ingratitude of many, who, 
while they are in the receipt of so many favors from God, never raise their 
thoughts to heaven to thank their most loving Father, by whom they are so 
paternally and fondly supported. Secondly, it is to be remarked, that, in the 
spirit of a truly fond and loving Father, he has given us, not only the 
necessaries of life, represented by bread and water, but even the luxuries of 
life, in order to savor the necessaries, and make them more agreeable to us; 
for he gave us wine to gladden our hearts, according to Proverbs 31, “Give 
wine to them that are grieved in mind,” and oils which serves to beautify 
the face, and also to season our food, for when mixed with herbs or 
vegetables, it makes them much more palatable, and thus tends to make the 
face cheerful. Hence the monks of old, when they would be hospitable to a 
Stranger, always served up the herbs or vegetables with oil. Thirdly, we 
should remark that man ought to be content with frugal meals, and 
moderate drink, such moderation is a gift from God, while expensive 
delicacies and the various condiments of luxury, and, of course, much more 
so excess and drunkenness, are from the devil. 

16-18 In the fifth place, the prophet turns to the consideration of the 
divine providence, in his producing and nourishing, without any human aid, 
trees of enormous size, such as the cedars of Lebanon, that serve as a 
dwelling and a refuge for certain birds, as the mountains do for the stags, 
and the rocks for the irchins. “The trees of the fields shall be filled.” The 
rain that falls will supply sufficient moisture to nourish those great cedar 
trees, which God “himself hath planted,” because the seed of them was not 
set by man, for they grew spontaneously. “There the sparrows shall make 
their nests;” the sparrow is a term for all small birds that nestle there. “The 
highest of them is the house of the heron.” The heron, being the largest of 
the birds that nestle therein, inhabits the highest branches. “The high hills 
are a refuge for the harts;” as these tall trees protect the heron and the 
sparrow, so the high hills shelter the deer, and the rocks protect the irchins 
(a species of hedge hog), into whose crevices they run for shelter. 

19-23 In the sixth place, the prophet praises and reviews God’s 
providence, in his division of time for labor, both of man and beast; for he 
gave the night to the beasts to go in quest of their prey, and the day to man 
to labor for his food. “He made the moon for seasons; the sun knoweth his 


going down.” The Lord God made the moon for the use of man and beasts 
to give them light at certain seasons in the night. “The sun knoweth his 
going down;” when he ought to set and give way to the night. “Thou hast 
appointed darkness and it is night; in it shall the beasts of the wood go 
about;” from such alternation of moon and sunshine you have caused 
darkness to ensue on the setting of the sun, to enable the wild beasts to 
emerge from their hiding places, and go abroad in quest of food and 
especially “the young lions roaring after their prey,” through hunger, and 
thus “seeking their meat from God,” seeking it in the way ordained by 
divine providence. “The sun ariseth, and they have gathered together, and 
they shall lie down in their dens.” The same divine providence causes those 
wild beasts who roamed about so ferociously during the nights to return to 
their dens towards morning, and lie down in quiet there. “Man shall go forth 
to his work and to his labor till the evening.” The wild beasts having retired 
to their lairs, man arises and goes out in safety to his labor. Here we are 
reminded that the beasts who have got no hand, and are not endowed with 
reason, are prompted by nature to live on the plunder acquired in the night; 
but that such plunder is positively prohibited to mankind, that has got hands 
wherewith to labor, and reason to guide and direct that labor; and, therefore, 
that all thieves, robbers, or those who are engaged in deception, lying, 
fraud, or other such sinful practices, disturb, as far as in them lies, the order 
of divine providence; and to them may properly be applied that verse of the 
Psalm, “Man when he was in honor did not understand: he hath been 
compared to senseless beasts, and made like to them.” 

24 An exclamation in admiration of the works of God all over the earth, 
and a sort of conclusion from the six foregoing considerations. His 
admiration turns on the excellence, wisdom, and multitude of God’s works. 
In regard of their excellence he says, “how great are thy works!” how 
splendid, noble, superior, and worthy of all praise are thy works, O Lord! In 
regard of their wisdom he says, “Thou hast made all things in wisdom;” 
nothing has been done by chance or at random; everything has been done, 
with consummate prudence and judgment, so that there is not too much or 
too little to be found anywhere; in fine, there is no one thing where God’s 
wisdom does not shine forth and appear, and especially in the formation and 
construction of the human frame, and of all its minutest parts. In regard of 
the number of his works he says, “The earth is filled with thy riches.” These 


beautiful, valuable, extraordinary works, formed with such consummate 
skill, are not few in number, for they are innumerable; they fill the whole 
world, they are to be found everywhere, so that the earth may be truly said 
to be “filled with thy riches.” 

25-27 Having praised God’s wisdom by reason of his works in the 
heavens, the air, and on the earth, he, at length, comes to the sea, and sings 
of God’s wisdom as displayed therein, by reason of its extent, the multitude 
and variety of its fishes, its utility as a highway for shipping, and the 
magnitude of one of its denizens, the whale; and comes to the conclusion 
that all those animals, and not only those of the deep, but all animals in 
general, however innumerable, are supported and maintained by God. “This 
great sea which stretcheth wide its arms.” This great sea, too, is one of the 
wonderful works of God, great in its depth, great in its extent, and as the 
strength of a man is judged by the extent to which he can stretch out his 
arms, we can infer what the power and might of the sea is, when we look at 
its various and extensive ramifications. “There are the creeping things 
without number.” Another of the wonderful works of God to be found in the 
sea is, that notwithstanding the incredible and daily capture of fish over the 
world, they still so abound that they are “without number,” which fecundity 
was alluded to when the Creator said to them, “Increase and multiply and 
fill the waters of the sea.” Add to this their variety, which is nearly infinite, 
to which he alludes when he says, “Creatures little and great.”——”There the 
ship shall go.” Another wonderful attribute of the sea is its being able to 
bear up ships laden with the heaviest materials, transporting them with 
facility from one part of the world to the other, and thus promoting man’s 
comforts by the blessings of trade and commerce. “This sea dragon which 
thou hast formed to play therein.” Great and heavy as the ships may be, a 
greater and a heavier burden still is borne by the same waters, and not only 
borne by them, but this great sea dragon skips about and “plays therein.” 
And all these animals, great and small, so living in the sea, were not only 
created, but are even fed and supported daily by God. “All expect of thee 
that thou give them their food in season.” 

28-29 He repeats, at greater length, that all animals are so dependent on 
God, that when he opens his hand to give them food, they all live, and when 
he closes his hand, in refusal of the food, they die; and though, strictly 
speaking, this is said of those in the deep, it is true in regard of all animals, 


who equally depend upon God. “What thou givest to them they shall gather 
up.” If you cooperate with them through secondary causes, or rather 
yourself move the secondary causes, and by your assistance help them to 
procure their food, “they shall gather up,” and, therefore, live. “When thou 
openest thy hand they shall be all filled with good;” a repetition, in different 
language, of the same idea, which clearly proves God to be the author of all 
good, and without whose assistance neither the art of man, nor the fertility 
of the soil, can be of any avail. “But if thou turnest away thy face they shall 
be troubled.” If you turn from them in anger they will feel it severely, they 
will be troubled; “they will fail,” die away, for “you will take away their 
breath,” the spirit of life you infused into them; “and shall return to their 
dust,” the mother earth from whence they sprang. 

30 He proves that God’s power should be greatly praised and extolled 
from the fact of his being able to restore life to things he had deprived of 
life, a thing he can do even in individual cases, as he actually will do in the 
resurrection of the dead on the day of judgment; however, he speaks here of 
resurrection, not in the individual, but in the species, for God deprives a 
thing of life, when, by various ways, he suffers it to die; and, again, he 
infuses the spirit of vitality into animals, by a new generation; and thus, “he 
renews the face of the earth,” by filling it with all manner of animals. 

31 Having explained the wonderful works of God in the heavens, the air, 
the land, and the sea, he concludes the Psalm with prayer, using the first 
petition in the Lord’s prayer. “May the glory of the Lord endure forever.” 
May the Lord always be praised, not only by the words, but also by the life 
and conduct of his servants. “The Lord shall rejoice in his works;” hence 
will come to pass, that God will always be glad of what he shall have done, 
and will have no occasion to regret or be sorry for it, as he did in Genesis, 
where we read that “God, seeing the wickedness of men upon the earth was 
great, and being touched inwardly with sorrow of heart, he said, I will 
destroy man whom I have created from the face of the earth, from man even 
to beasts, from the creeping thing even to the fowls of the air; for it 
repenteth me that I have made them.” God cannot suffer sorrow, nor regret, 
nor joy; but the prophet uses the ordinary mode of expression, to convey to 
us, that God, in order to punish sinners, destroys his own work, just as those 
do who regret having produced a work; while, on the contrary, he cherishes 


and regards with fondness other works of his, to reward the just, as those 
who are proud of having produced them. 

32 Having said that all created things were the works of the Lord, he 
proves it briefly, from the fact that such is the power of God over all 
creation, that a single look of his makes the earth tremble, and a touch of his 
ignites the very mountains, alluding to God’s descent on mount Sinai, when 
the whole mountain smoked and trembled. 

33-34 Another petition, that his praise may be pleasing to God. As I wish 
that God should be praised by all, I too, “will sing to the Lord as long as I 
live,” and will celebrate his praise, not only with my voice, but also with the 
psaltery. But this I ask and pray for, “that my speech be acceptable to him;” 
that is, that the hymn I shall constantly chant to his praise may be agreeable 
to his Majesty, and I, too, “will take delight in the Lord;” will be delighted 
in loving him, and in constantly reflecting on his goodness. 

35 This is the last petition, praying that those sinners who know not how 
to praise God “be consumed out of the earth,” either that they be no longer 
sinners, by being converted, or if they will not be converted, that they be 
cast beneath the earth, never again to appear. 


PSALM 104 


A THANKSGIVING TO GOD FOR HIS BENEFITS 
TO HIS PEOPLE OF ISRAEL 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet, in the spirit of his fervor, invites God’s people to praise and 
invoke God, and to announce his wonderful works to other nations, that his 
praise and worship may be extended thereby. The true lover does not wish 
the praise and knowledge of his beloved should be confined to himself, but 
wishes that many, nay even all, should know her perfections and praise 
them. He, therefore, says, “Give glory to the Lord,” give him the just tribute 
of praise, “and call upon his name,” to help you to do it properly; for 
without his assistance you will not be able to accomplish it. “Declare his 
deeds among the gentiles;” speak in all directions among the gentiles of the 
wonderful works of God, that they, too, from a knowledge of his works, 
may begin to know, praise, and invoke their Creator. 

2 An explanation of the previous verse, as much as to say, you are not 
only to sing to him, but also to sing with musical instruments, praising him 
in word and deed, by extolling him in your words and living up to the 
standard laid down by him as your rule of life, “relate all his wonderful 
works,” a repetition of the latter part of the previous verse; that is, announce 
to the gentiles God’s works, all of which are most astounding and sublime. 

3 Having invited them to an expression of praise, united with chant, he 
now invites them to rejoice and be glad internally, first saying, “Glory ye in 
his holy name.” Glory in your heart for having come to the knowledge of 
God, the author of all good. “Let the heart of them rejoice that seek the 
Lord.” Do not seek the Lord in grief and sorrow, but in joy and gladness; 
for the getting hold of him surpasses all other earthly treasures. 


4 He impresses on us the necessity of having constant recourse to God, 
“seek his face evermore.” If we refer this advice to those of the Old 
Testament, the meaning would be, seek to have God always present with 
you; through his grace and his favors endeavor that he may always look 
upon you with an eye of benignity—that he may pour his blessings from 
heaven on you—that he may not turn away his face, in his anger, from you, 
despise or afflict you. But, if we refer this passage, as we ought, to the new 
dispensation, the meaning will be, “Seek his face evermore.” Be always 
ascending in your hearts, in loving and longing for the face of the Lord, 
until you shall have got to see it in some measure. And, as nobody looks for 
what he knows nothing of, St. Augustine very properly says that they “who 
seek the face of the Lord” have already found him through faith, while they 
are still looking for him through hope and desire. Hence we infer that they 
who have no faith, or do not exercise that faith, do not seek the face of the 
Lord; and, therefore, that the beginning of the seeking the face of the Lord 
is to take its rise from the exercise of faith, by thinking and meditating on 
the excellence of the supreme good, and by firmly persuading themselves, 
from the Scriptures, that true happiness, such as can completely satisfy our 
desire, is not to be had but in beholding the infinite beauty of God, to which 
man can arrive if he seek the face of God as he ought. Now, to do that two 
things are necessary, viz., to remove all obstacles, and make use of the 
necessary means, as the Apostle informs Titus, “Renouncing impiety and 
worldly desires, we should live soberly, and justly, and piously in this 
world, waiting for the blessed hope.” The obstacles, then, are bad desires 
and an attachment to the things of this world; for in proportion to the 
absence of avarice is the increase of charity. They, then, who desire to be 
rich, and to amass wealth, administer not to the sufferer in his necessity, 
and, the slaves of gluttony or luxury, they do not ascend to seek the face of 
the Lord; but they descend, are farther removed from it, because, instead of 
removing, they multiply the impediments. True justice, or, in other words, 
the fulfillment of the law of God, is the means of finding the face of the 
Lord, as the Lord says, “Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice,” the 
one as the end, the other as the means; and, “If thou will enter into life, keep 
the commandments.” The one, then, that always seeks the face of the Lord 
is he who exercises his faith in reflection and meditation, who mortifies his 
members in this world, and, having abnegated all secular desires, always 


lives with a pure heart and good conscience, always longing to behold the 
face of God. 

5 He tells us now for what we are to praise God, and points out a sort of 
ladder by which we may ascend to the love, and a desire for God, to which 
two things he invited us in the preceding verses. The subject of God’s praise 
are his wonderful works, that indicate to us his omnipotence, his supreme 
wisdom, and his most sweet goodness, which, if faithfully turned in the 
mind and reflected on, will elevate it to the love of, and a longing for God. 
“Remember his marvelous works, which he hath done.” Bring before your 
memory, and think on all the wonderful things you know to have been done 
by God; “His wonders and the judgments of his mouth.” The prodigies he 
effected through Moses, Josue, Samuel, that could never have been done by 
natural means; and “the judgments of his month;” the dreadful scourges 
inflicted on Pharao and others, who persecuted his people, being both 
prodigies and judgments, inasmuch as they were wrought on Pharao for his 
pride. 

6 An explanation of the preceding verse; as if he said, I address you, ye 
Jews, who are “the seed of Abraham, and sons of Jacob;” you who have 
descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and not from Esau or Ismael; 
for you are “his servants, his chosen,” God having chosen you as his own 
servants, to give you his law, and to teach you how he should be 
worshipped. St. Augustine observes, that, however applicable this may be 
to the children in the flesh of Abraham and Jacob, it is more applicable to 
the children by faith; for the Apostle says, Rom. 4, “And he (Abraham) 
received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the justice of the faith, which is 
in uncircumcision, that he might be the father of all the believers 
uncircumcised, that to them also it may be reputed to justice, and might be 
the father of circumcision, not to them only that are of the circumcision, but 
to them also who follow the steps of the faith that our father Abraham had, 
being as yet uncircumcised;” and again, chap. 9, “For all are not Israelites 
that are of Israel, neither are all they who are the seed of Abraham children, 
but in Isaac shall thy seed be called; that is to say, not they who are the 
children of the flesh are the children of God; but they that are the children 
of the promise are counted for the seed;” and again, in Galatians 3, “Know 
ye, therefore, that they who are of faith are the children of Abraham, and 
the Scripture, foreseeing that God justifies the gentiles by faith, told 


Abraham before: In thee shall all nations be blessed; therefore they who are 
of the faith shall be blessed with the faithful Abraham;” and he concludes 
the chapter thus, “And if you be of Christ, then you are the seed of 
Abraham, heirs according to the promise.” 

7-8 He now begins to narrate the wonderful works of God, beginning 
with the fact of God, the ruler of the universe, having chosen Abraham, and 
having entered into an everlasting compact with him of giving the land of 
promise forever to his seed, which promise was fulfilled in Christ, whose 
kingdom will have no end, while the children of Abraham have lost the 
possession of Palestine. “He is the Lord our God, his judgments are in all 
the earth;’ God, whose judgments are all over the world, and who, as 
supreme King and Monarch, judges all; he, that very same great God, “hath 
remembered his covenant forever;” remembered the covenant he made, and 
which he intended should last forever, “the word which he commanded to a 
thousand generations;” that is, forever. 

9-12 In order to confirm the truth of his assertion, he repeats it, and 
explains it at greater length, saying, “Which he made to Abraham;” he 
remembered the promise he made to Abraham, and confirmed the same 
promise “by his oath to Isaac.” And he appointed “the same” sworn promise 
“to Jacob for a law;” a decree, a statute, and as “an everlasting testament;” a 
treaty to hold forever. The words of promise contained in that treaty were, 
“T will give thee the land of Chanaan;” the land of promise, then inhabited 
by the Chanaanites; “the lot of your inheritance;” to be held by your 
children as their inheritance, usually distributed by lot, which promise was 
made to Abraham, in Gen. 26, to Isaac, in Gen. 28, and to Jacob, in Gen. 
28. These promises were made to the Jews, “when they were but a small 
number;” very few, indeed; “and sojourners;” birds of passage, mere 
strangers in the same land, which leads us the more to admire the counsel, 
power, and wisdom of God, and his great regard for the patriarchs, in 
choosing out of the whole world one family, and that a poor one, and 
promising them, and afterwards fulfilling his promise of giving them a most 
extensive country, the seat of many kings. Much more wonderful is it that 
the same God should have chosen the little flock of the elect from out of the 
whole human race, to give them the kingdom of heaven, of which the land 
of promise was but a figure, as an eternal inheritance. 


13-15 The prophet now records another of God’s favors, in having 
guarded and protected the patriarchs by a singular providence. He alludes to 
Abraham, who was twice in danger by reason of the beauty of his wife; to 
Isaac, who also was near suffering in that way; and to Jacob, who was all 
but ruined, first by Laban, then by Esau, and they all escaped through God’s 
singular care of them. “And they passed,” the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, with their families, “from nation to nation;” from one province 
to another, “and from one kingdom to another people;” from the kingdom to 
the people of the kingdom of Egypt. “He suffered no man to hurt them;” 
nay more, “he reproved kings for their sake;” for instance, Pharao, the king 
of Egypt, and Abimelech, king of Gerara, for he said to those kings, “Touch 
ye not my anointed,” Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; “and do no evil to my 
prophets;” to the three aforesaid, who are also my prophets, and by virtue 
thereof, anointed and consecrated to me. Do not molest them, trouble them, 
or do them any manner of harm. There can be no doubt of the three above 
named holy patriarchs having been prophets also, for Abraham foresaw the 
captivity of the people of Israel in Egypt, its duration, and its termination; 
as we read in Gen. 15. Isaac, shortly before his death, predicted to his son 
Esau, that he would be subservient to his younger brother Jacob, and that at 
one time he would shake off his yoke, all which regarded their posterity and 
not themselves; see Gen. 27. Jacob uttered several prophecies concerning 
each of his sons, especially Juda, from whose tribe he prophesied the 
Messias would come. Thus those patriarchs are very properly called 
prophets, and they are said to be “anointed,” not that they were visibly 
anointed with oil, as were the priests, kings, and sometimes the prophets in 
after times; but, because they had the internal and spiritual unction of the 
spirit poured upon them, of which Isaias says, “The spirit of the Lord is 
upon one, because the Lord hath anointed me.” 

16—23 This is the third favor conferred by God on his people, in which 
we find a great field for praising the wonderful wisdom of God, who, from 
such a mass of evil, could bring such an amount of good. He gives an 
account of the great famine that overshadowed the earth in the time of 
Jacob, when he and all his family migrated into Egypt; see Gen. 37, etc. 
“And he called a famine upon the land.” God, in his providence, caused a 
dreadful famine, by reason of a dearth of corn, to overspread the earth. He 
speaks figuratively when he says, “called a famine,” as if it were an army 


he would call from one place to another, to let us see how obedient all 
things are to God, and how they answered at his nod and bidding; as also to 
let us see that things we suppose to happen by chance, are so ordained by 
God, for his own wise purposes. He repeats the same at greater length when 
he says, “And he broke in pieces all the support of bread.” That famine was 
caused by God’s having destroyed the bread they had to support them, for 
during a period of seven years not a grain of corn ripened in the country; as 
we read in Genesis: “He sent a man before them, Joseph;” on the occasion 
of the approaching famine, God sent into Egypt before the children of 
Israel, “a man,” a great man, “Joseph,” for the purpose of delivering Israel 
and all his family from the famine. History tells us that Joseph, through the 
envy of his brethren, was sold as a slave to some merchants on their way to 
Egypt; but David says he was sent there by God, who in his providence 
suffered him to be sold and transported into Egypt, for the purpose of 
afterwards introducing Jacob and his sons there in a most wonderful 
manner. He tells us how Joseph was sent there when he says, “he was sold 
for a slave,” by his brethren, to merchants on their way to Egypt. “They 
humbled his feet in fetters.” No sooner had Joseph got into Egypt than he 
was accused of criminality with his master’s wife, was thrown into prison 
for it, and had his feet bound with fetters of iron. “The iron pierced his soul 
until his word came.” His chains being heavy on him, afflicted and weighed 
him down, until “his word, that is, his prophecy of the butler’s, his fellow 
captive, being released in a few days, “came,” was accomplished, and that 
led to his own liberation; see Genesis. “The word of the Lord inflamed 
him.” That word or prophecy of Joseph was not his own; it was the word of 
the Lord, inspired and suggested by him. “The king sent and he released 
him: the ruler of the people and he set him at liberty.” King Pharao having 
heard from his butler of Joseph’s wisdom, sent to the prison, knocked off 
his manacles, and let him out free. “He made him master of his house, and 
ruler of all his possession.” He not only set him free, but he placed him over 
his own family and over the entire kingdom, to administer it, “that he might 
instruct his princes as himself, and teach his ancients wisdom.” King Pharao 
placed Joseph over his kingdom, not only for the purpose of administering 
to the bodily wants of his subjects during the famine, but also for the 
purpose of instructing his ministers and counselors in that science of 
government in which he seemed to be such an adept. “And Israel went into 


Egypt.” It was on this occasion that the patriarch Jacob came into Egypt; 
“and Jacob was a sojourner in the land of Cham;” and thus, Jacob, or rather 
those descended from him, began to dwell in Egypt, called the land of 
Cham, by reason of Mizraim, the son of Cham, the son of Noe, having been 
the first to dwell therein. 

24-27 Next comes the fourth favor, conferred by God on his people, in 
causing them, through his divine providence, so to increase and multiply in 
Egypt; and, when they were grievously oppressed by Pharao, in sending 
Moses and Aaron, with great power, to work signs and prodigies, the 
consequence of which was the glorious departure of God’s people from out 
of Egypt. He, therefore, says, “And he increased his people exceedingly; 
and strengthened them over their enemies.” The meaning of this may be 
learned from that passage in Exodus, where it is read, “The children of 
Israel increased and sprung up into multitudes, and growing exceedingly 
strong, they filled the land. In the meantime, there arose a new king over 
Egypt, that knew not Joseph, and he said to his people: Behold, the people 
of the children of Israel are numerous and stronger than we.” “He turned 
their heart,” of the Egyptians, “to hate his people; and to deal deceitfully 
with his servants;” to oppress them by fraud and cunning. Now, God is said 
to have “turned the hearts” of the Egyptians; not that he implanted any evil 
designs therein, (for God is not the author of sin) but by pouring down 
favors on his people, and causing them to multiply in so extraordinary a 
degree, he more or less gave occasion to the perverted hearts of the 
Egyptians to envy their neighbors’ prosperity, and plot their ruin. And God, 
when he did so favor his people, fully knew and foresaw the envy and the 
hatred it would beget among the Egyptians; because he had a right, and he 
wished it, to turn their perverse thoughts, which he had not created, to good 
account, in punishing themselves, and delivering his people from captivity. 
“He sent Moses his servant, Aaron, the man whom he hath chosen;” when 
the people began to be so punished, he sent Moses and Aaron to Pharao. 
“He gave them power to show signs, and his wonders in the land of Cham.” 
When he sent Moses and Aaron to deliver his people, he gave them power 
to perform miracles in the land of Egypt, that the children of Israel, as well 
as the Egyptians, might believe that they were sent by him, and that they 
should obey them as the messengers of the true and Almighty God. 


28 He describes, in this and the eight following verses, the prodigies in 
detail that were performed in Egypt, through which God scourged Pharao 
and the Egyptians. He does not enumerate all the plagues, nor does he 
observe the order they are related in Exodus; because he is not writing a 
history, but chanting a hymn, as we already observed in Psalm 78. He 
begins, then, with the miraculous darkness that overspread all Egypt for 
three entire days, it being one of the last recorded in Exodus. “He sent 
darkness, and made it obscure.” Covered the whole of Egypt with such 
darkness that the people did not know each other, and were afraid to move. 
“And grieved not his words.” Moses and Aaron did boldly what God 
desired them, and gave him no reason for being grieved at their 
noncompliance with his commands. 

29-36 All this relating to the plagues of Egypt has been explained in the 
notes on Psalm 77, which see. 

37 Favor the fifth, conferred by God on his people; for he not only 
delivered them from the captivity of Pharao, but he loaded them with riches 
on their departure; for he ordered the men among the Jews to borrow from 
the men among the Egyptians, and the Jewish women to borrow of the 
Egyptian women their gold and silver vessels, their jewels, precious stones, 
and robes; and he so lulled the Egyptians asleep that they lent them without 
any difficulty; and to this the prophet alludes when he says, “And he 
brought them out with silver and gold;” with an immense quantity of gold 
and silver vessels, and other valuables they had borrowed of the Egyptians. 
Did they not, then, violate the precept, “Thou shalt not steal?” It would 
have been theft, had not God, the absolute master and owner of all things, 
transferred the dominion of these valuables from the Egyptians to the 
Hebrews; and with that, these valuables hardly requited the Jews for the 
years of toil and labor they had been forced, in their bondage, to yield to the 
Egyptians; to which Wisdom seems to allude, in chap. 10, when he says, 
“And she rendered to the just the wages of their labors, and conducted them 
in a wonderful way.” Another additional favor was, that while the Egyptians 
were afflicted with various diseases, and ultimately all their first born were 
slain, the children of Israel remained unhurt and unharmed by the plague; to 
which the prophet alludes when he sings, “And there was not among their 
tribes one that was feeble.” 


38 In addition to the favor just mentioned, there was this, that the 
Egyptians did not seek to stop the Jews in their departure, nor did they 
endeavor to get the gold and silver, and other valuables they had lent, back 
from them; they rather hurried them away, and rejoiced at their departure, 
fearing some greater misfortune would come upon them, perhaps the 
destruction of the whole community, as well as of their first born, were the 
Jews to remain with them any longer; for thus we read in Exodus, “And the 
Egyptians pressed the people to go forth out of the land speedily, saying: 
We shall all die.” 

39 The sixth favor was the pillar of cloud by day, and of fire by night, 
that God, through the agency of his Angels, set up to guide them when they 
were going out of the land of Egypt. That cloud was not for their protection 
from the sun, as the words would seem to imply, but as a guide before them; 
for we read in Exodus, “And the Lord went before them to show the way by 
day in a pillar of cloud, and by night in a pillar of fire, that he might be the 
guide of their journey at both times.” There never failed the pillar of the 
cloud by day, nor the pillar of fire by night, before the people. What, then, 
is the meaning of, “He spread a cloud for their protection?” This is 
explained in Exodus 14. When Pharao and his army pursued the Hebrews, 
the Angel of the Lord put a cloud between them, so that they could not see 
each other, nor come near each other, and in that manner the cloud 
protected them. 

AO This is the seventh favor conferred by God on them, the feeding them 
with bread from heaven, the manna, that daily fell from heaven, and the 
quails that God supplied them with. It should be remarked that God sent 
quails to them on two occasions, and that they were severely punished for 
having asked for them on one occasion, as recorded in Num. 11. That was 
not the occasion alluded to here, it was the one in Exod. 16, and recorded 
by the prophet here as one of God’s favors. 

41 See Exod. 17, and Num. 20. 

42 All past and future favors, such as the aforesaid, are justly ascribed to 
the promise God made to his servant Abraham, for though they were not 
specifically mentioned in detail, they are all contained in the words he said 
to Abraham, Gen. 15, “Know thou beforehand that thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land not their own, and they shall bring them under bondage, 


and afflict them four hundred years. But I will judge the nation which they 
shall serve; and after this they shall come out with great substance.” 

43 Favor the ninth, when, after the destruction of Pharao and his host in 
the Red Sea, God brought forth his people from bondage, singing with great 
joy and exaltation, “Let us sing to the Lord; for he is gloriously magnified,” 

44 The last favor was the introduction of the Jews under Josue, into the 
lands that belonged to the gentiles, whom they expelled, and got possession 
of the cities built by, and fields reclaimed by, the labor of those people. We 
read, in Acts 13, that they were seven in number. 

45 All that God requires, in return for so many favors, is the observance 
of his law; which obedience will prove to be of the greatest value to 
themselves, for it always leads to fresh favors, of far greater value than the 
land of promise. By “justifications” are meant the ceremonial and judicial 
law, and by “law” is meant the moral law, which is reduced to one precept, 
charity. 


PSALM 105 


A CONFESSION OF THE MANIFOLD SINS AND 
INGRATTTUDES OF THE ISRAELITES 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet speaks here in the person of a faithful people sorry for their 
sins, and returning thanks to God. He invites all to praise God, for his 
goodness, for his previous direction of man, for the many favors he confers 
on him and because his mercy in receiving the returning sinner remains 
ever unchanged; it even exceeds our misery, which we may attribute to our 
crimes, which even, through God’s mercy, speedily disappear, whereas “his 
justice continueth forever and ever.” 

2 Having invited all to praise God, he now asks where will anyone be 
found fit to praise him. “Who shall declare?” who is equal to the task? “The 
power of the Lord;” the words of his power, or rather, of his omnipotence, 
which he repeats when he says, “Who shall set forth all his praises?” arising 
from a knowledge of the works of his power. Though the prophet speaks of 
all the attributes of God as worthy of praise, he speaks principally of his 
power, to which all his attributes may be reduced. For, of his wisdom it is 
written, “She reacheth from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things 
sweetly;” and, in fact, God’s wisdom is all powerful, and cannot be 
thwarted, and as such cannot be deceived. By a similar process of 
reasoning, the works of his mercy may be brought under the head of his 
power, because God alone is absolutely merciful, for he alone can remove 
all misery; and thus, he alone is, properly speaking, merciful, and that by 
reason of his omnipotence. He, then, that could speak of all God’s powers, 
could also cause all his praises to be heard. But where is the man capable of 
doing that? The just man, in this life, can do it to a certain extent, according 
to his abilities; but much more fully and satisfactorily will it be done by the 


blessed in the world to come; and, therefore, the prophet, in answer to his 
Own query, says, 

3 As much as to say, they alone are blessed, and, therefore, alone able to 
declare the power of the Lord, and to set forth his praises, “who keep 
judgments, and do justice at all times;” that is, they who always form a 
correct judgment on everything they do, by reason of their following the 
rule of the divine law in all their actions; and thus lead a life of sanctity, in 
declining from evil, and doing good. This may be applied to the blessed on 
their pilgrimage, as well as to the blessed in heaven; the former “keep 
judgment and do justice,” to the best of their abilities, as far as human 
frailty will allow them, and they ask pardon for their daily sins; the latter do 
it with that amount of perfection that leaves no room for any sin. Thus, both 
are required to praise God, but in a different way, according to the relative 
degree of their perfection and happiness. 

4—5 Having said that to the just and the blessed belonged the duty of 
praising God, he wishes that he and his may share in that pleasing duty, and 
briefly touches on predestination, justification, and glory, the beginning, the 
means, and the end of human happiness. “Remember us, O Lord, in the 
favor of thy people.” Carry out those benevolent intentions of yours in 
regard of your people, that of your pure free will you selected before the 
beginning of the world to be your little flock, and to bestow your 
everlasting kingdom on them. “Visit us with thy salvation;” and, in order to 
carry that out, visit us through Christ our Savior, cleansing us, through his 
merits, from our sins, “that we may see the good of thy chosen.” That, 
having been predestined, and justified, we may come to see the good of thy 
chosen, which means that the very face of the Lord may be made 
conspicuous to us. “For we shall then be like to him when we shall see him 
as he is,” 1 Jn. 3. By the “good of thy elect” we are not to understand their 
own probity or goodness, but the supreme happiness that is their lot. “That 
we may rejoice in the joy of thy nation.” That we may partake in that 
unspeakable joy that arises from the beatific vision, which is the peculiar 
property of your nation; that is, of your chosen people, of which strangers 
cannot taste, of which the gospel says, “Enter into the joy of thy 
Lord,”—”that thou mayest be praised with thy inheritance;” that all your 
favors may have the effect of eternal praise being rendered to you and your 
inheritance; to you for having produced so noble a work, and to the 


inheritance, as being the work of your own hands; to you, as being a most 
powerful, wise, superior, and excelling artist, to whom no one can be 
compared; and to your inheritance, as a most perfect incomparable work, 
that cannot be equalled. By “inheritance” is meant that assembly of the just 
selected by God as his own possession; for inheritance and possession 
appear to be synonymous in the Scripture, and are used indiscriminately. 

6-12 The prophet, speaking now in the person of those not quite perfect, 
but still penitent, begins to confess his sins and the sins of their fathers from 
the time of their departure out of Egypt to the present day, coupling it with 
praise of God’s mercy that never closes its bosom against the penitent. 
Those verses are easily understood from the book of Exodus and Psalm 77. 
“We have sinned with our fathers” means, we, too, have sinned by imitating 
them. “Our fathers understood not thy wonders in Egypt” refers to the time 
when they saw Pharao’s army in pursuit of them, and got so dispirited that 
they began to murmur against Moses for having led them out of Egypt; for 
had they understood the previous miracles that had been performed by the 
Almighty they would have placed unbounded confidence in his hope and 
protection. “And they provoked to wrath” means, that when they saw the 
Red Sea before them, and Pharao’s army behind them, they provoked God 
by their diffidence and incredulity. “Going up to the sea, the Red Sea,” 
means, on their journey to the Red Sea. “He rebuked the Red Sea, and it 
was dried up,” is a poetical expression, signifying that the Red Sea retired at 
God’s command, just as a slave would fly from his master’s presence on 
being severely rebuked “And he led them through the depths;” that is, 
through the place that a moment before had been the depths of the sea; an 
expression similar to “the blind see, the deaf hear,” meaning, those who had 
been so afflicted. 

13-15 The prophet goes on with the relation of the ingratitude of the 
people, and that, after witnessing the astounding miracle performed in the 
Red Sea, and for which they had thanked God so profoundly; for no sooner 
did they feel the slightest want of food and drink than they lost all sight of 
God’s providence and omnipotence, and broke out in language of 
impatience and infidelity. “They had quickly done,” without any delay, 
“they forgot his works,” all the miracles they had witnessed; “and they 
waited not for his counsel,” they would not wait for the time appointed by 
God in his counsel or wisdom; for God, in allowing them to suffer for a 


while, was only trying their faith, their hope, and their love, while they, in 
ignorance of God’s designs, began to murmur, as if he did not care for them, 
or could not help them. He now enters into the particulars of their 
impatience. “And they coveted their desire in the desert; and they tempted 
God in the place without water.” They could not have patience even for a 
short time, or endure for a moment the scarcity of bread and water. “They 
coveted their desire” is not an unusual phrase, meaning, merely, that they 
longed or wished for. “And he gave them their request,” bread and water, 
that they asked. “And sent fullness into their hearts,” by not only giving 
them food and drink, but giving both in abundance, Exod. 16 and 17, Num. 
11 and 20. 

16-18 He now alludes to Dathan and Abiron, whose history may be 
found in Numbers 16. “They provoked Moses in the camp.” Core, Dathan, 
and Abiron, provoked him by charging him with having usurped supreme 
power. “Aaron, the holy one of the Lord,” and they provoked Aaron too, 
who was sanctified by God to be his priest. “The earth opened,” etc., and 
swallowed up the three of them, with all their families and substance, “and 
covered the congregation,” etc. After opening and swallowing them it 
closed upon the rebels, and covered them and their families. “And a fire 
was kindled in the congregation, the flame burned the wicked.” 
Immediately after the death of those three disaffected, some of the Jews, 
who were not authorized to offer incense, having presumed to do so, fire 
from heaven descended and killed two hundred and fifty of them; and when 
the people began to murmur against Moses, as if he had been the author of 
it, another fire was sent by God that consumed four thousand seven hundred 
of them. 

19-23 The prophet now gives expression to his detestation of the 
people’s idolatry, in making a calf of gold, and rendering divine worship to 
it; and, at the same time, praises God’s mercy, in having, at the instance of 
Moses, forgiven so great a sin. Exod. 32. “They made also a calf in Horeb;” 
a calf of gold, to represent an idol they had seen in Egypt, that was made for 
them by Aaron, who was obliged to comply with their wishes through fear. 
They did that at Horeb, a mountain quite convenient to mount Sinai. “And 
they adored the graven thing;” the golden heifer; and though it is not a 
graven thing, but a molten thing, it is called graven, it being a general term 
for all idols, whether of timber or marble, that are, properly speaking, 


graven; or of gold or silver, that are usually molten. He alludes to mount 
Horeb, and to graven things, because it was on mount Horeb that God, 
when he appeared not long before, said to them, “Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven thing; thou shalt not adore or worship them;” and thus a 
great aggravation in the sin of the Jews was, that they made and set up for 
adoration this graven or molten thing, on the very spot on which God had 
forbidden it. “And they changed their glory into the likeness of a calf that 
eateth grass.” An aggravation of the folly of the Jews consisted in their 
setting up an idol in the form of a calf for the true God, thereby changing 
their glory, the true God, who was their glory, for the image of a brute beast; 
nor does he say they exchanged God for a beast, but, to render the case 
worse, for the image of a calf, or, in other words, the most precious thing in 
existence for the most contemptible. “They forgot God who saved them, 
who had done great things in Egypt, wondrous works in the land of Cham, 
terrible things in the Red Sea.” A further aggravation of the folly of the 
Jews consisted in their having forgotten or deserted that God who freed 
them from the captivity of Pharao, for the service of a god who could 
neither save himself nor anyone else; for Moses smashed the calf, and made 
powder of it without any resistance, or even consciousness, on the part of 
the golden calf. They also forgot that God of all power, “who hath done 
great things in Egypt,” which was also called the land of Cham; “terrible 
things in the Red Sea;” by drying it up so as to afford a passage through to 
the children of Israel, and then letting the waters on so as to suffocate the 
Egyptians; and, notwithstanding all this, they worshipped an empty, an 
imbecile god, that is to say, a mute and useless image. “And he said that he 
would destroy them, had not Moses his chosen stood before him in the 
breach.” God, then, determined, and said he would destroy them; and he 
would have done so, had not Moses, his chosen servant, interfered, and by 
his intercession succeeded “in turning away his wrath lest he should destroy 
them.” He uses a metaphor, taken from a brave soldier who stands in the 
breach to repel the enemy until his own reinforcements should come up; 
and from this we can argue in favor of the power of the intercession of the 
saints. 

24-27 The Prophet now records another sin of the Jews, in their 
despising the land of promise, which God told them was one flowing with 
milk and honey. “And they set at naught the desirable land.” They despised 


and thought little of the land of promise, instead of valuing it highly, as they 
should have done; for they said, “The land which we have viewed 
devoureth its inhabitants.”—”They believed not his word;” God’s word, 
that he had spoken so often to them, as to the quality of the land; and “they 
murmured in their tents” against him who had brought them out of Egypt to 
establish them in the land of promise. “They hearkened not to the voice of 
the Lord;” they did not obey his commands. “And he lifted up his hand over 
them; to overthrow them in the desert: And he cast down their seed among 
the nations, and to scatter them in the countries.” He raised his hand, armed 
with the sword of justice, over his sinful people, in order to slay the 
murmurers in the desert, and to scatter their posterity abject and desolate, 
all over the world, so that they could no longer be called a nation. The 
former has been already accomplished, for all the murmurers perished in 
the desert; the latter, at the instance of Moses, was not then and there 
carried out, but, in consequence of the repeated sins of the people, was fully 
accomplished, both by the king of Babylon, and by Titus and Vespasian. 
How incensed, then, must not God feel with those who despise the kingdom 
of heaven, as announced and promised to us by his Son, when he was so 
grievously incensed with the Jews for having disregarded the land of 
promise, that was nothing but earth, and a mere figure of the kingdom of 
heaven? 

28-31 David now alludes to another sin committed by the Jews, the 
history of which is to be found in Numbers 25. We read there that the 
children of Israel, seduced by the daughters of Moab, began to commit 
fornication with them, and to worship an idol of their’s, called Beelphegor, 
which incensed God so much that he ordered all the princes of the people to 
be hanged on gibbets; but when Phinees, the son of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron, in his zeal slew an Israelite in the act of fornication with a Madianite 
woman, God was so pleased with his zeal, that he forgave the whole people 
for it. “They also were initiated to Beelphegor;” to their other sins the 
Israelites added that of becoming disciples of Beelphegor, the idol of the 
Madianites; “and ate the sacrifice of the dead;” the sacrifices that were 
offered to their dead gods, such as Apis and Serapis with the Egyptians, 
Jupiter and Apollo with the Greeks, instead of sacrificing to the one, true, 
and living God. “And they provoked him with their inventions.” They 
naturally provoked God by the worship of new gods invented by them; not 


that they were the first to set up Beelphegor, but that they were the first to 
learn his worship from the Moabites, and introduce it to the Israelites. “And 
destruction was multiplied among them,” in consequence of that sin 
destruction set in upon them, numbers of them having miserably perished. 
“Then Phinees stood up, and pacified him; and the slaughter ceased.” 
Phinees, full of zeal for the glory of God, stood up courageously against the 
impious deserters of the old religion, and by his zeal so appeased God, that 
“the slaughter ceased.” “And it was reputed to him unto justice.” God, who 
searcheth the heart, and well knew the good dispositions of Phinees, did not 
look upon such slaughter as a sinful act, or one worthy of punishment, but, 
on the contrary, as a good and a meritorious act, “and that to generation and 
generation forevermore;” in allusion to the promise made by God to 
Phinees, that in consideration of what he did so nobly, the priesthood should 
remain in his family as long as the Jewish dynasty should hold. 

32-33 He now passes to another sin of the Jews, recorded in Numbers 20. 
When the people, suffering from want of water, began to wrangle with 
Moses, who was so frightened that he seemed to have some hesitation, and 
said, “Can we bring you forth water from this rock?” However, on striking 
the rock twice, water poured forth in the greatest abundance. God, however, 
half in anger with Moses for his hesitation, in punishment of it did not allow 
him to introduce the people to the land of promise, and he died on the way 
to it. “They provoked him;” the Jews provoked God “at the waters of 
contradiction;” the place where they upbraided and wrangled with Moses, 
by reason of their want of water. “And Moses was quieted, for their sakes,” 
troubled and grieved in his mind at the unreasonableness of the people. 
“Because they exasperated his spirit.” By their murmurs and reproaches 
they made Moses, who, at all times was most alive and ready to carry out 
all God’s commands, now truly downcast and disheartened. “And he 
distinguished with his lips;” they so confused him, that when God ordered 
him to bring the water from the rock, he did not put full faith in God, or 
give him that implicit obedience he required; for God said to him, “Speak to 
the rock before thee, and it shall yield waters,” instead of doing which he 
said, “Can we bring forth water frown this rock?” and thus, “he 
distinguished with his lips.” 

34-36 He now records another grievous transgression of the Jews, who, 
instead of banishing all the idolaters from the land of promise, as they had 


been ordered by God, began to cohabit with them, and to adopt their 
superstitions and sacrileges. Herein he alludes to the words of the Angel, 
who, in the person of God, thus addresses them, Judges 2, “I made you go 
out of Egypt, and have brought you into the land for which I swore to your 
fathers; and I promised that I would not make void any covenant forever, on 
condition that you should not make a league with the inhabitants of this 
land, but should throw down their altars; and you would not hear my voice. 
Why have you done this?”—”And they were mingled among the heathens, 
and learned their works, and served their idols,” as the whole book of 
Judges testifies; “and it became a stumbling block to them;” proved their 
ruin; for it caused God to give them up to various idolatrous kings, as we 
read in the same book; and it was only meet that they who preferred the 
devil to God, should be handed over to the devil’s servants. 

37-39 There is no record of all this in the book of Judges, but it must, of 
necessity be true, as the Holy Ghost inspired the prophet to record it, who 
possibly had it also by tradition. God once commanded Abraham to slay his 
son, yet he would not allow him to do it, being satisfied with his readiness 
to obey; but the false gods, the demons, envying God for such obedience in 
Abraham, not satisfied with the same readiness on the part of their dupes, 
actually required of them to sacrifice and spill the blood of their own 
children. And such was the blindness of man then, that they did rot feel 
such tyranny on the part of the demons, nor perceive the difference between 
the sweet yoke of their Maker, and the severe and bitter fetters of the 
destroyer. “And they went aside after their own intentions;” that synagogue 
of the Jews that was betrothed to God left him, abandoned him, and went in 
pursuit of idols, to worship them; idols of their own invention, for they 
learned no such worship from Moses, but rather from the idolaters about 
them that they thus chose to follow. 

40-46 These seven verses are a sort of abridgment of the book of Judges, 
where we read of God having been so provoked by the sins of the Jews that 
he frequently allowed them to fall into the hands of their enemies the 
Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, and others; but when they would return 
to penance he was wont to raise up some brave leader, such as Jepthe, 
Gedeon, Samson, and others, to deliver them. The only verse of those seven 
requiring an explanation is the last. “And he gave them unto mercies in the 
sight of all those that had made them captives.” God so placed them in the 


bosom of his mercy, to the utter astonishment of those who made them 
captives, that their very enemies could not deny but that God was fighting 
for his own people. 

47-48 The conclusion of the Psalm, in which the prophet prays to God to 
gather all his faithful from the nations; that is, to bring back all the strayed 
ones to the assembly of the pious, that all may together give thanks to God, 
and praise him, and also glory in praising him. Some think that herein he 
alludes to the dispersion in the Babylonian captivity, which he foresaw in 
spirit; but it is more likely that he alludes to the dispersion among the 
gentiles that were still in the land of promise, and against whom David had 
waged several wars. He concludes by praising God, saying “Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel” at all times, or rather forever, and let all the people 
confirm his prayer by saying, “So be it, so be it.” And this is the end of the 
fourth book, according to the Hebrews. 


PSALM 106 


ALL ARE INVITED TO GIVE THANKS TO GOD 
FOR HIS PERPETUAL PROVIDENCE OVER 
MEN 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1-3 This is the preface of the Psalm, in which David exhorts all who have 
experienced the mercies of the Lord to declare his praise, and especially to 
give glory to the Lord himself; because he is truly good and merciful, and 
his mercy never fails. He specially invites the faithful, redeemed by the 
blood of his only begotten from the bondage of a most powerful enemy, the 
prince of darkness, who held them in bonds at his own discretion, whom he 
afterwards collected and gathered together to be one people, one Church, 
one kingdom, children of his delight, not from Egypt or Babylon, as 
formerly were the Jews, but “from the rising and the setting of the sun, from 
the north and from the sea;” that is, from the four quarters of the world, as 
we read in Jn. 10. “And other sheep I have that are not of the fold; them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd;” and in chap. 11, “For Jesus should die for the nation, 
and not only for the nation but to gather together into one the children of 
God that were dispersed.” Though all the faithful, whether Jew or gentile, 
are specially invited, still the invitation applies in general to all men who 
may have been at any time, or in any place whatever, delivered by the Lord 
from any manner of trouble; for redemption is frequently used in the 
Scripture for any manner of delivery or salvation, without any price having 
been paid for it. It also applies to those who may have been delivered from 
the hand—that is, from the power of any enemy; and, finally, to those who 
may have been delivered from any exile or dispersion in any extremity of 


the world, and brought back to their country and reunited to their people. 
The whole world is included in the verse, “from the rising and from the 
setting of the sun, from the north and from the sea;” in other words, from 
east to west, from north to south. 

4-9 This is the first part of the Psalm, containing an explanation of the 
first affliction. There are four afflictions of the body common to all, and 
there are also four spiritual afflictions. The corporeal afflictions are hunger 
and thirst, caused by the infecundity of the earth, or by want of rain; that is 
to say, from some natural cause extrinsic to the sufferers; secondly, 
captivity, caused by the violence of others, that is, from some voluntary, 
extrinsic source; thirdly, disease or sickness, which arises from some 
intrinsic source, from bad constitution; and fourthly, the danger of 
shipwreck, caused by an external, natural cause, as also by an internal and 
voluntary cause, namely, man’s curiosity, which, not content with the 
solidity of the earth, must needs make trial of the liquid deep. There are also 
four spiritual afflictions, called by theologians natural wounds, wounds left 
in us through original sin; they are ignorance, concupiscence, bad temper, 
and malice; to which are opposed prudence, temperance, patience, and 
justice, which are called the four cardinal virtues. In this first division of the 
Psalm, then, the prophet sings of God’s mercy in delivering us from the first 
of these afflictions, including both corporal and spiritual; and though he 
appears to allude barely to the hunger and thirst the Jews suffered in the 
desert, still, the principles laid down by him are universal, and are 
applicable to all; and thus, he says, “They wandered in a wilderness, in a 
place without water.” Many, in quest of their country, have wandered 
through a pathless country, and one without water, as occurred to the Jews 
for forty years. “They found not the way of a city for their habitation,” after 
straying for a long time, and in all directions, they found no way leading to 
a city where they may safely rest and dwell. “They were hungry and thirsty, 
their soul fainted in them.” In their wanderings they met with neither meat 
nor drink, and they in consequence, all but gave up the ghost. “And they 
cried to the Lord in their tribulation;” when all human aid failed them they 
appealed to God, “and he delivered them out of their distresses.” He was 
not found wanting when they appealed to him, but with that mercy that 
characterizes him, he delivered them. And he led them into the right way, 
that they might go to a city of habitation;” the mode he chose for delivering 


them was to show them the shortest possible way to the city where he dwelt 
himself. “Let the mercies of the Lord give glory to him.” It is, therefore, 
only right and just that such benefits conferred on man by God in his mercy, 
should be praised and acknowledged by all, as true favors from God; “and 
his wonderful works to the children of men;” the wonderful things he did 
for the liberation of mankind should also be duly praised and 
acknowledged. “For he hath satisfied the empty soul.” Because he provided 
the most extraordinary food, prepared by the hands of the Angels, for a lot 
of hungry people in the desert, nigh exhausted for want of food. This, as we 
have already said, is most applicable to the food provided for the Jews; but 
there can be no doubt but the prophet meant, by this example, to teach all 
those who have been rescued from ignorance and from the misery of thirst 
and hunger, that they owe their deliverance to God, and that they should, 
therefore, thank his mercy. And there can be no doubt but the prophet had 
specially before his mind that ignorance of the way of salvation, under 
which so many labor, and who stray about, as it were in a desert, hungering 
and thirsting for the knowledge of truth, the source of wisdom and of 
prudence. We naturally look for happiness. There is no one that does not 
look for it, and, therefore, for the way that leads to it; however, many, 
preoccupied by the thoughts and the desires of passing good, look for 
happiness where it is not to be found; nay, even look upon that to be 
happiness which is anything but happiness; and when they know not in 
what it consists, naturally know not the way that leads to it. Thus, in their 
strayings and wanderings, they never find, though they are always 
hungering and thirsting for the city of their true habitation; because the 
longings of an immortal soul, capable of appreciating supreme happiness, 
can never be content with the things of this world, miserable and transitory 
as they are; while those whom God “hath redeemed from the hand of the 
enemy,” and “gathered out of the countries,” beginning to feel their own 
blindness, through the great gift of God’s mercy, “they cry to the Lord,” and 
are heard by him; they are “led into the right way, that leads to the city;” 
they know that the kingdom of God is their ultimate end, and that justice is 
the means of acquiring it; “hungering and thirsting,” then, for justice, they 
run to the fountain of grace, and, refreshed from that fountain, they arrive at 
the heavenly city, where they are filled and satisfied with all manner of 
good things, so that they never hunger or thirst again for all eternity. 


10-16 This is the second part of the Psalm, in which he reviews the 
deliverance from the second affliction, corporal as well as spiritual. The 
second corporal affliction consists in captivity, through which poor 
creatures are shut up in dark prisons, bound with chains, and loaded with 
manacles. He seems to allude to the captivity of the Jews, under various 
persecutors, in the time of the judges, or perhaps under Pharao; for David 
does not seem to have taken much trouble in relating matters 
chronologically; the more so as what he states here is applicable to all 
captives, to all in chains and fetters, who may at any time have been 
liberated through the mercy of the Lord. “Such as sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, bound in want and in iron;” that is to say, I have known 
others who were taken by the enemy and were shut up in loathsome prisons 
and dense darkness, and were loaded with chains and reduced to beggary, 
“because they had exasperated the words of God, and provoked the counsel 
of the Most High.” These were justly afflicted and punished in that manner, 
because they disregarded God’s precepts and despised his advice. 
“Exasperating God’s words” means provoking him to anger when he speaks 
or commands, which is done by those who do not keep his commandments. 
They, too, may be said to “exasperate God’s words” who provoke his very 
commandments to anger; for, as the commandments of God crown those 
that observe them, so they punish those that transgress them; and in this 
manner they who transgress the commandments provoke them against 
themselves. There is a certain amount of figurative language in the whole; 
for “God’s words” mean God, in his discourse or his commands; and the 
word “exasperating” means God’s punishment being as grievous as if he 
were capable of being exasperated. A similar figure of speech appears in the 
following sentence: “and provoked the counsel of the Most High;” for the 
“counsel of the Most High” must be understood as applying to God in his 
goodness, with the best intentions, irritated by those who opposed them; or 
“provoked” may be rendered as condemning or despising, for those who do 
either provoke, that is, excite to anger. “And their heart was humbled with 
labor;” their pride was brought down by captivity, chains, and fetters. They 
are just the things to do it. “They were weakened, and there was none to 
help them.” They were not able to resist their enemies; and thus, having no 
one to help them, were led off in captivity. “Then they cried to the Lord” 
etc.; then they began to implore the divine assistance, to free them as well 


from their dark prisons as from their chains and fetters; and, to show the 
extent of their obligations to him, he adds, “he broke gates of brass and 
burst iron bars,” to show how firmly secured they bad been, and what 
power is required to liberate them; and thus, on the whole, they are proved 
to have been delivered from a most severe and wretched captivity. Now, the 
second spiritual affliction consists in the concupiscence of this world—such 
as its goods, its wealth, its pleasure, which, like so many chains and fetters, 
so tie a man down that, though he is fully aware of true happiness existing 
in God alone, and that, while he remains here below, he must mortify his 
members, still he remains a captive, without being able to stir, if the grace 
of God will not set him free. The beginning of his freedom must have its 
source in his own humility. He must feel that he is a captive, that he has no 
strength in him, that his heart has been humbled in his labors, and, satisfied 
of there being no one able to help him but the one heavenly Father, he must, 
with a contrite and humble heart, with much interior sorrow, exclaim, Lord, 
I suffer violence; look on me, and have mercy on me. “Unhappy man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” The mercy of the 
Father will most surely be at hand to bring the captive from his prison, to 
burst his fetters, so that, on gaining his liberty, he can with joy exclaim, 
“Lord, thou hast broken my bonds, I will sacrifice to thee the sacrifice of 
praise.” 

17-22 The third part of the Psalm, treating of the third corporeal 
affliction, which is a most severe disease and languor, such as that of the 
children of Israel, when God afflicted them with a great plague, through the 
fiery serpents, so that numbers of them were constantly dying; but no 
sooner did they cry out to God than they were delivered; and, in like 
manner, no matter how anyone, or to what extent they may be struck down 
by sickness or disease, if they will seriously, from the bottom of their heart, 
in firm faith, and with the other requisites, invoke the Almighty, they will 
most assuredly be delivered. To enter into particulars, especially as regards 
expressions not explained before. “He took them out of the way of their 
iniquity; for they were brought low for their injustices.” We must, of 
necessity, supply something here; for instance, God saw some of them lying 
prostrate, “and took them,” that is, raised them up, “out of the way of their 
iniquity,” in which they were miserably plunged; “for they were brought 
low for their injustices,” even to the very earth; “their soul abhorred all 


manner of meat; and they drew nigh even to the gates of death.” The 
disease must have been very severe when they refused the food necessary to 
support life, so that death must have, in consequence, been actually at their 
doors. “He sent his word, and healed them.” And he explains how, by the 
will or by the command of God alone, without the brazen serpent, or any 
other created thing; not that things created, such as drugs and medicines, are 
of no use, but that they have their virtue and efficacy from God, and without 
his cooperation they are of no value; but God, of himself, without their 
intervention or application, by his sole word and command, can heal and 
cure all manner of diseases; in which sense we are to understand that 
passage in Wisdom, “For it was neither herb nor mollifying plaster that 
healed them, but thy word, O Lord, which healeth all things;” and, in a few 
verses before, speaking of those who had been bitten by the fiery serpents, 
and were cured by looking on the brazen one, he says, “For he that turned to 
it was not healed by that which he saw, but by the Savior of all.” David 
speaks figuratively when he says, “He sent his word, and healed them;” as 
if his word were a messenger or an ambassador on the occasion; unless, 
perhaps, he alludes to the mission of the Word incarnate, through whom 
many were healed of their corporeal diseases, and without whom nobody 
could be healed of their spiritual diseases. “For there is no other name under 
heaven given to men whereby we must be saved.” The third spiritual 
affliction consists in the infirmity or weakness and frailty of human nature, 
corrupted by sin. There are many who understand thoroughly what they 
ought to do, and are anxious to do it; but they either have no strength, or 
have not sufficient strength to do it, until they get it from on high. They are 
also, not infrequently, so affected by a sort of languor or listlessness, that 
their soul loathes all manner of food; not that they are led into any error, or 
seduced by any evil concupiscence, but they take no delight in God’s word, 
they know not what it is to feel any heavenly aspirations, and they run the 
risk of suffering from hunger, not for want of wherewith to satisfy 
themselves, but from sheer fastidiousness; and such temptations are neither 
trifling nor uncommon. They have great need of “crying to the Lord,” to 
rectify their bad taste, and bring them to have a desire for the milk of divine 
consolation; and when they shall have begun to relish the things that are 
from above, and to taste how sweet is the Lord, let them not take the merit 
of it to themselves; but “Let the mercies of the Lord give glory to him; let 


them sacrifice the sacrifice of praise, and declare his works with joy;” for it 
clearly is the work of God, and not of man, to make man, accustomed to 
nothing but the things of this earth, and to what he sees, to have an ardent 
desire for and feel a sweet relish in the things of the other world, that are 
hidden from him. 

23-32 This is the fourth part of the Psalm, in which God is praised for his 
care of those that are in danger at sea. No example of such danger, previous 
to David’s time, occurs in the Scriptures, but subsequent to David, we have 
that of Jonas, of the Apostles, and of St. Paul. “They that go down to the sea 
in ships.” They who cross the deep, and are engaged either in rowing, 
reefing, or setting the sails, know from experience many wonderful works 
of God, that many know nothing whatever of, or if they do, have it only 
from hearsay; for instance, the fury of the storm, the raging and roaring of 
the waves, the immense extent and depth of the sea, the constant and 
imminent danger that surrounds them, and the fear that will so lay hold on 
them betimes, as to make the hearts of the bravest quail. “He said the word 
and there arose a storm of wind;” God spoke, and the storm, in obedience to 
its Creator, at once arose, sprung up, and, in consequence, “the waves were 
lifted up;” so that they seemed almost to touch the skies; and, ultimately, to 
expose the lowest depths of the sea; “their soul pined away with evils;” fear 
so laid hold on them, that they became incapable of any manner of exertion; 
nay more, “They were troubled and reeled like a drunken man and all their 
wisdom was swallowed up;” a most natural description of the state of those 
in danger from shipwreck; they lose all presence of mind, can adopt no 
fixed counsel, and, consequently, cannot act upon any; “and all their 
wisdom,” in steering and righting a ship, if ever they had any, seems to have 
entirely taken leave of them. “And they cried to the Lord in their affliction.” 
This verse, occurring now for the fourth time, has been already explained, 
and the other verses do not seem to need any.—Now, the fourth spiritual 
affliction is that malice of the will, which principally consists in pride, that 
is the queen of vice. And, in fact, when the blasts of pride begin to play 
upon the sea of the human heart then the billows of its desires are raised up 
even to the very heavens. We are all acquainted with the language of the 
prince of the sons of pride, “I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God, I will ascend above the height of the clouds, I 
will be like the Most High.” It was by him the giants of old were inspired to 


set about building the tower of Babel, that was to have reached the sky. The 
descendants of those people are they who seek to add kingdoms to 
kingdoms, and empires to empires; and to whose ambition there is no 
bounds; whereas, if they would enter into themselves and carefully consider 
the fearful storms of reflection, suspicion, fear, desires, presumption and 
despair, that continually harass them, and must, finally, overwhelm them, 
they would undoubtedly have cried to God, who would in his pity and 
mercy have delivered them from such a mass of evils; for he would have 
infused the spirit of his Son into their hearts, to teach them meekness and 
humility, that the raging billows of their desires, being thus composed, they 
may find rest for their souls, and be brought into the harbor of his good 
will; into that harbor of peace and tranquillity that is naturally coveted by 
all mankind. And this being the greatest favor of God’s mercy, they would 
naturally chant, “Let the mercies of the Lord give glory to him, and his 
wonderful works to the children of men.” 

33-34 This is the second part of the Psalm. After having sung of the 
mercy of God in warding off the four afflictions, he now praises him for the 
omnipotence and providence through which he sometimes changes the 
nature of things, proving himself thereby to be their Maker and Ruler. He 
first says that God sometimes “turned rivers into a wilderness, and the 
sources of waters into dry ground,” that is, that when it pleased him, he 
dried up entire rivers, and caused the places inundated by them to become 
perfectly dry; “a fruitful land into barrenness,” which is intelligible enough, 
“for the wickedness of them that dwell therein,” as a punishment for the 
wickedness of its inhabitants; an example of which we have in Genesis, 
where we read, “And Lot lifting up his eyes saw all the country about the 
Jordan, which was watered throughout, before the Lord destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah, as the paradise of the Lord,” and yet this beautiful and 
fertile country, a paradise in itself, was dried up by sulphur and fire from 
heaven, and condemned to everlasting sterility. 

35-38 On the other hand, God, when he chose, “turned a wilderness into 
pools of waters;” caused rivers to flow in desert lands, where they were 
unknown, and made streams of pure water to run where they never ran 
before. That made the land habitable; men began to build there, to till the 
land, and to reap its fruits; and thus man and beast began to multiply 
thereon. It is not easy to determine what land the prophet alludes to; for, 


though God brought water from the rock for his people, they did not tarry 
nor settle there, nor build houses there; and when he brought them into the 
land of promise, there were rivers, cities, houses, and fields all ready for 
them. I am, therefore, of opinion that the prophet refers to some early 
colonization subsequent to the deluge; for, as well as he turned the fertile 
plains of Sodom and Gomorrah into a wilderness, so he also caused rivers 
to run, and cities to spring up in places that were previously waste and 
desolate. Isaias seems to have this passage in view when he says, “TI will 
turn the desert into pools of waters and the impassable land into streams of 
waters;” and St. Jerome says that he therein alludes to the condition of the 
gentiles, who were at one time desert and uncultivated, without faith, 
without the law, without the prophets or the priesthood; but were afterwards 
to be highly nourished, through Christ, with the gifts of the Holy Ghost; 
and, therefore, St. Augustine very properly applies this passage to the 
Synagogue, as contrasted with the Church. The synagogue, that one timed 
abounded in the waters of the word of God, and like a fertile soil, produced 
its prophets and priests, had its altars, sacrifices, miracles, and visions, now 
desert and barren, is turned into dry ground, with not one of those things; 
while, on the other hand, the Church of the gentiles, from having been dry 
and barren, is turned into pools of water, is become most fertile, replete 
with the choicest fruit, and has come to be the people of the Lord, the 
Church of the living God, a holy nation, a royal priesthood, where alone is 
to be found the true sacrifice, true priests, true miracles, true holiness, true 
wisdom, and, finally, all the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

39-43 The prophet now teaches us that there is nothing on earth stable or 
permanent, for they who have been at one time blessed by God, and 
multiplied through his blessing, in a little time after have been, by reason of 
their sins, cut away and reduced to nothing; and they who abound in all the 
good things of this world have, for the same reason, been driven to the 
direst extremities; and such has proved to be the case, not only with 
ordinary mortals, but even with princes whose sins have caused God to 
bring them to be condemned, by his having deprived them of wisdom and 
prudence, and thus, in consequence, making many and grievous mistakes in 
all their affairs. However, at the same time, men of honor and virtue were to 
be found, raised up by God from poverty, and fed and nourished by him as 
his own sheep. Hence, ultimately, divine providence caused the just to 


rejoice, and the wicked to be confounded. What has been said, in general, 
regarding God’s providence towards mankind, applies also to his special 
providence in regard of the Church, which grew up in a short time; and 
soon after was lessened, harassed, and afflicted by heresy and schisms; “her 
princes,” that is, her bishops and priests, were held in contempt, for 
numbers of them fell back from the path of their predecessors, who had set 
such an example of holiness and piety to the people over whom they had 
been placed. However, the Church was not abandoned to such an extent 
altogether as not to leave a considerable number of princes, and bishops, 
and priests, and holy laics, whom God enriched with spiritual favors, and 
whom, as being his own sheep, he led to the choicest pastures, and made 
them increase and multiply. To come now to the text. “Then they were 
brought to be few,” after increasing to such an extent, their numbers began 
to be reduced “and they were afflicted with the troubles of evil and sorrow;” 
after having had such a flow of prosperity they began to feel sad reverses. 
“Contempt was poured forth upon their princes.” One of the greatest 
misfortunes that could befall any people is to have their rulers, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical, objects of contempt. “And he caused them to 
wander where there was no passing, and out of the way.” The reason why 
they were despised was, because the princes aforesaid, having been 
deserted by the light of grace, in consequence of their own sins, as well as 
those of their people, did not walk in the right way; that is to say they led a 
bad and immoral life, scandalized the people by their bad example, and 
made bad laws in favor of the wicked, and against the just. Observe, that 
when God is said to procure those things, he does not do it directly: he does 
it indirectly, by withdrawing the light of his grace. “And he helped the poor 
out of poverty.” As well as he suffered the proud and haughty princes to 
fall, and rendered them objects of contempt, so, on the contrary, he raised 
up the poor and the humble, “and made him families like a flock of sheep;” 
multiplied his posterity, blessed and protected them as a shepherd would his 
own sheep. “The just shall see and shall rejoice: and all iniquity shall stop 
her mouth.” The consequence of this providence of God will be, that the 
just will rejoice and express their joy in praising and glorifying God; and 
“all iniquity,” all the malicious and the wicked will be struck dumb, and 
will not presume to offer the slightest opposition. This we sometimes see in 


partial instances; but it will be fully developed and made apparent only on 
the day of general judgment. 


PSALM 107 


THE PROPHET PRAISETH GOD FOR BENEFITS 
RECEIVED 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


This Psalm has been explained before; the first five verses of it being 
identically the same as the last five of Psalm 56, and the last eight verses of 
it being word for word with the last eight verses of Psalm 59. No reason can 
be assigned for such repetition, save, perhaps, the making up of 150 Psalms. 


PSALM 108 


DAVID, IN THE PERSON OF CHRIST, PRAYETH 
AGAINST HIS PERSECUTORS; MORE 
ESPECIALLY THE TRAITOR JUDAS: 
FORETELLING AND APPROVING HIS JUST 
PUNISHMENT FOR HIS OBSTINACY IN SIN, 
AND FINAL IMPENITENCE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Words extremely like the expressions of Christ when he said, John 17, 
“And now glorify thou me, O Father.” Christ, then, as man, asks God, his 
Father, not to be silent in his praise; that is, as regards his innocence, 
charity, and other virtues, which was literally accomplished through the 
Apostles, who, filled with the Holy Ghost, announced the praises of Christ 
in all languages through the entire world. It was also accomplished through 
the martyrs, who came after them; through the confessors and doctors, who, 
with their blood, or by their example, by their preaching, their writings, or 
their miracles, announced the praises of Christ to all ages and all nations. 
He then assigns a reason for asking such glory from God, because there are 
not wanting those who, by their false accusations, will seek to detract from 
his glory; “the mouth of the wicked and of the deceitful man,” of Caiphas 
and Judas, and, in fact, of all the Jews, “is opened against me.” He couples 
the wicked with the deceitful man, because Christ’s persecutors, full as they 
were of envy and malice, still affected a regard for Christ when they said, 
“Master, we know that thou art a true speaker, and teachest the way of God 
in truth.” Thus they were sinners in hating him. They should have loved; 
and they were deceitful, because, under the guise of friendship, they sought 


to entrap him in his discourse. Or some of them were avowed sinners, 
namely, those who openly blasphemed him, saying, “he was a seducer, and 
that it was in Beelzebub he cast out devils;” while others who were occult 
sinners and deceitful, put to him questions as if for information, but with a 
view to lay snares for his character and for his life. 

2 He now explains the expression “the mouth of the wicked and the 
mouth of the deceitful man is opened against me;” the mouth of the latter 
was opened when they praised me as a good master, and, at the same time, 
were only seeking to take advantage of anything that may slip from me; and 
the mouth of the former, or of the wicked, was opened, because “they have 
compassed me about with words of hatred,” giving expression to their 
inward hatred of me when they said, “This man is not from God. Behold, a 
man that is a glutton and a wine drinker. Away with him, away with him, 
crucify him.” But, whether covertly or openly, “they fought against me 
without cause;” for they had no reason whatever in returning evil for good. 

3 He explains a phrase in the last verse, “without cause.” For when they 
should have returned love for love they only turned to detract me; while I, 
instead of returning evil for evil, turned to pray for them; which he did 
openly when he exclaimed on the cross, “Father, forgive them,” and which 
he most likely did also in private as often as he heard their detractions. 

4 He repeats that more emphatically, as if he said, for my blessings I got 
naught but maledictions, hatred for love, numerous wounds for all my 
cures, death itself for life conferred on them. 

5 The prophet now passes on to Judas, who, he foresaw, would be the 
“the leader of them that apprehended Jesus;” and, in the shape of an 
imprecation, foretells everything that was to happen to him. “Set thou the 
sinner over him.” Judas would not have Christ our Lord, the most just and 
the most meek of men, as a master, and you will, therefore, put the spirit of 
avarice over him, to which he will be a wretched slave to the day of his 
death. Judas preferred being a slave to mammon, and, therefore, could not 
be a servant of Christ; for “nobody can serve two masters.” Now, the spirit 
of avarice is one of the greatest injustices; for it gives the honor that is due 
to God to an idol, as the Apostle calls it, “the service of idols.”»—”And may 
the devil stand at his right hand.” The devil will be his guide in all his acts, 
will constantly stand alongside him, or will rather drag him with the chain 
of avarice, as he would a dog, and excite him to bite his own master. 


6 The prophet now predicts that most unhappy end of Judas; to which 
prophecy Christ himself seems to refer when he said, “Those whom thou 
gavest me I have kept, and none of them have perished except the son of 
perdition, that the Scripture may be fullfiled.”—”When he is judged,” on 
his departure from this world, “may he go out;” meaning, he will go out 
“condemned;” and should he chance to pray to God, his prayer will not only 
be of no avail, but it will “be turned into sin.” St. Jerome says that Judas’s 
prayer was turned into sin, by reason of his want of hope when he prayed; 
and thus it was that in despair he hanged himself. St. Augustine says it was 
because he did not pray through Christ, as a mediator. Others say it was 
because Judas, in common with other persecutors, prayed for the extirpation 
of Christianity. To which may be added, that Judas’s prayer was turned to 
sin because, instead of asking assistance from God, he asked it of the devil, 
who suggested to him the hanging of himself. We must remark, though, that 
the prayer of a sinner is not always sinful, but, on the contrary, goes a great 
way to obtain forgiveness, as did the prayer of the publican; but it becomes 
sinful when the person praying offers it to those to whom he should not 
offer it, such as to idols or to the devil; or when he prays for what he should 
not ask God for, such as for the downfall of his enemies; or when, instead 
of praying through the one mediator Christ, he presumes on his own merits; 
or, finally, when he does not pray with faith, hope, and the other necessary 
accompaniments of prayer. All this applies to the Jews, as well as to Judas, 
of whom he was the type. The Jews, who depart this life without believing 
in Christ, will receive eternal punishment: and the prayers they daily use in 
their synagogues are “turned to sin to them;” because they do not pray 
through the Son; for they know neither him nor the Father, and because they 
pray for things God does not wish to grant them, such as the destruction of 
all Christians, and the speedy coming of Antichrist, whom they will 
acknowledge, as has been foretold in the Scripture. 

7 This is the passage quoted by St. Peter, to show the necessity of 
electing an Apostle in place of Judas, and whereas the Apostles and 
disciples concurred with Peter in his interpretation of the passage, we are, 
of necessity, obliged to do the same. “Men brethren, the Scripture must be 
fulfilled which the Holy Ghost foretold by the mouth of David, concerning 
Judas, who was the leader of them that apprehended Jesus.” The prophecy 
was fulfilled to the letter in Judas; “his days were few,” as regards his life, 


or his Apostleship; “and another got his bishopric;” Matthias, who was 
“another” in every sense of the word, being neither a relation, friend, or 
acquaintance; and like him in nowise either in life or morals. The word 
“bishopric,” in Hebrew, implies inspection, supervision; which a bishop 
must do frequently, as he has to render an account of his sheep, a thing that 
cannot be accomplished by those who reside far from their flocks. This, too, 
was realized in regard of the Jews; for, after the sin of Judas, short, indeed, 
were the days of their episcopacy, that is, of their priesthood; and another 
took it, for the priesthood of Aaron was at once transferred to that of 
Melchisedech, many of whose priests are this day to be found all over the 
world, with not one of Aaron. 

8 For fear anyone may suppose that Judas was condemned to a certain 
punishment during his life, which was not shortened though he was 
deprived of his position as an Apostle, the prophet declares that his days 
were numbered, for his wife was at once to become a widow, and his 
children orphans; as actually happened, for he hung himself the same day: 
and in a very short time after, when Jerusalem was sacked, nearly all the 
men perished, leaving innumerable widows and orphans to deplore them. 

9 Judas’s sin was to be visited on his children; they were to be outcasts 
from their own country, and beggars in another. 

10 We are told here how it will come to pass that the children of Judas 
and the Jews will be in future a lot of paupers and beggars, because their 
creditors, when they find them unable to pay, will hunt them up and plunder 
them of everything they can lay hands on; And should anything escape 
them, the unfortunate people will be robbed of it “by the strangers,” by the 
soldiers of Titus, who even ripped them up in search of the gold and jewels 
they were suspected of having swallowed. 

11 This was literally fulfilled in Judas and the Jews; for when Judas, 
stung with remorse, came to the Jews and threw up the money, instead of 
offering him any help or consolation, they only said, “What is that to us? 
Look thou to it.” Being thus rejected by the priests, and despairing of 
pardon from Christ, he went and hanged himself. The Jews, too, when they 
were besieged by the Romans, had not one that would dare to help them. 

12 The prophet now predicts that on the death of Judas’s children his 
name would become quite extinct, for these children were to be the last 
generation of the family. This is literally true as regards the children of 


Judas, and is equally true as regards his spiritual children, for he never had 
any. We know that all the other Apostles had their children in the faith, 
begotten by them through the preaching of the Gospel; who, in their turn, 
begot other children in Christ; and thus, their posterity will continue 
forever; while the spiritual posterity of Judas was and is nil. And though the 
Jews were not thoroughly extinguished, still their kingdom or constitution 
expired in one generation; because, after the destruction of Jerusalem, they 
were scattered among all nations; and then was fulfilled what Osee 
predicted for them, “For the children of Israel shall sit many days without 
king, and without prince, and without sacrifice, and without altar, and 
without ephod, and without theraphim.” 

13 An additional calamity that will fall on Judas and the Jews is, that they 
will be punished for the sins of their parents, including not only their 
natural parents, but all the Jews who sinned in the desert and in the land of 
promise; and the “sin of his mother” means, not only his natural mother, but 
the entire synagogue, or the city of Jerusalem, of which Jeremias says, in 
Lamentations 1, “Jerusalem hath grievously sinned.” The Lord himself 
confirms this prediction of David, when he said, “That upon you may come 
all the just blood that hath been shed upon the earth, from the blood of Abel 
the just, even unto the blood of Zacharias the son of Barachias, whom you 
killed between the temple and the altar. Amen I say to you, all those things 
shall come upon this generation.” The cursed Jews even imprecated such 
vengeance on themselves when they said, “His blood be upon us, and upon 
our children.” This in nowise contradicts the expression in Ezechiel, “The 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father” for Ezechiel speaks of the 
children who do not imitate the wickedness of the father, while the Psalm 
alludes to those who do. For God, incensed by the sins of the parents, waits 
to see would the children come to penance; but if, instead of doing so, they 
only imitate the parents, and thus fill up the measure of their iniquity, he 
then exterminates them all, for their past as well as for their present sins; 
and this is only what God himself promised, when he gave them the law, “I 
am the Lord thy God, mighty, jealous, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
me.” 

14-15 He repeats what he said of the sins of the parents, drawing a 
beautiful contrast between the recollection that would be kept up of their 


sins, instead of their glory, as much as to say, Let their sins and those of 
their parents be always remembered, and let not a vestige of the recollection 
of their glory and happiness remain. He then assigns the cause of the whole, 
“Because he remembered not to show mercy;” for, as St. James writes, 
“Judgment without mercy to him that hath not done mercy.” The sin of 
Judas consisted in seeing the chiefs of the Jews raging against Christ, and, 
instead of having any pity for his innocent Lord and Master, he most cruelly 
delivered him up to be slain by them. 

16 See the extreme cruelty of Judas and the Jews! in persecuting Christ, 
“the poor man and the beggar, and the broken in heart;” all which terms are 
most applicable to Christ. He was a poor man; for, as the Apostle says, 
“Though being rich, he became poor for your sakes, that, through his 
poverty, you might be rich;” he may also be called “a beggar,” for he chose 
to live upon alms, in order that he may devote himself entirely to his 
ministry and to prayer; and, finally, he was “broken in heart,” full of anxiety 
and solicitude for the safety of the human race; from which we may form a 
remote idea of the cruelty of his persecutors. They who seek the life of 
another are usually prompted by revenge for some real or supposed wrongs 
that have been inflicted on them; or by avarice, through a desire of getting 
hold of another’s wealth; or by envy of another’s happiness. Now, Christ, 
the meek and humble of heart, offered no injury to anyone; no one could 
court his riches, for he had none; and when his daily business was to 
deplore the sins of mankind, to exhort them to penance, to despise the 
things of this world, and to look forward to those of the next, there was no 
possible cause or reason for anyone’s seeking for his death. 

17 It is impossible for anyone, looking at curses and blessings in their 
intrinsic light, to love one and hate the other; but man is said to love one 
and hate the other when his own wickedness causes him to he cursed 
instead of being blessed. Thus, Judas, in betraying Christ for a small sum of 
money, loved cursing, for he caused himself to be cursed by God; in like 
manner, by forsaking Christ, through whom all nations were to be blessed, 
“he would not have blessing,” inasmuch as himself was the cause of not 
being blessed by God. That applies to the Jewish people also; for the Son of 
God came from heaven to bless his people; but they, by putting him to 
death, were the cause of their being cursed instead of being blessed, and of 
having the benediction transferred to the gentiles. Now, God’s blessing 


implies an abundance of all good things, as well as his curse implies a heap 
of all misfortunes. The latter was strikingly exemplified in Judas, who, 
forthwith, lost not only the money, but the life of this world and of the next; 
as also in the Jews, who lost their kingdom and their priesthood, and 
obstinately lived on in blindness and incredulity, until they went down to 
that exterior darkness to be found only in hell. “And he put on cursing like a 
garment; and it went in like water into his entrails, and like oil in his 
bones.” The prophet, making use of most beautiful similes, declares that the 
divine malediction is a heap of all internal, as well as external evils; so that 
no room can be found for any manner of good in one accursed by God. He 
first compares God’s curse to a garment that completely covers the entire 
body; and as such garment cannot penetrate the interior of man, he 
compares it to water, which does, not only when man drinks, but when he 
gets drowned; for then it not only envelopes his exterior, but it gets into his 
stomach, his breast, and all the interior of his body; then, as water will not 
penetrate the bones, nor the flesh, nor the nerves, he compares it to oil 
which insinuates itself into all; and thus the curse of God will fill the body 
and all its members, the soul and all its affections, the mind and all its 
faculties of understanding and of will, not only of Judas and of the Jews, 
but of all who shall come under the sentence, “Go ye cursed,” with all 
manner of evils and misfortunes. If man would seriously reflect on these 
matters, he would, of necessity, tremble more for his safety. 

18 He now adds, that the malediction will not only thoroughly encompass 
him, but will stick forever to him; that it will be like the clothes he wears to 
cover his nakedness, of which he can never divest himself; “and, like a 
girdle with which he is girded continually,” the malediction will adhere to 
him as firmly as if it were tied about him like a cincture, knotted and tied 
firmly to secure it. Who, then, can form an adequate idea of the firmness or 
the indissolubility of the knot tied by the unswerving, all powerful will of 
God? 

19 He now concludes his prediction of the miseries of Judas by saying, 
“This is the work of them;” that is to say, this is the reward of their works, 
for the word work is used in the Scripture to signify the reward of works, as 
we have in Leviticus, “The work of him that hath been hired by thee thou 
shalt not retain until the morning”—”Who detract me,” call me a deceiver, 


deny that I am the Son of God, “before the Lord.” Such will be their 
recompense from the Lord. 

20 In this latter part of Psalm 108, Christ prays for himself and for his 
body, the Church; and, as he predicted all manner of miseries to Judas and 
the Jews, in the first part of the Psalm, he now, in the shape of a prayer, 
predicts many blessings for the Church. He first, then, prays to the Lord that 
he may be always at hand to protect him in the Church, and that for the 
glory of his own name, “because thy mercy is sweet,” or it is kind, and 
lends itself at once to succor the wretched. He speaks here both for himself 
and for his body, the Church, and asks for God’s assistance against the 
persecutors of both, for three reasons; first, because God, being supreme 
Lord of all, can curb those enemies if he likes; secondly, because he asks it 
with a view to extol the name of God; and, thirdly, because the mercy of 
God is kind; and, therefore, God can not only show mercy, but he wishes to 
show it. And, as we said above, this is a prediction in the form of a prayer, 
or it is both together. We are, therefore, certain that the Church of Christ 
will be always helped and protected, “so that the gates of hell will not 
prevail against it.” 

21 The prophet, still speaking in the person of Christ, goes on with his 
prayer, having, apparently, in view the time when Christ said, “Now is my 
soul troubled, and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour;” or, 
perhaps, it refers to the time when he prayed in the garden, and said to his 
Apostles, “My soul is sorrowful unto death.”—’Deliver me” from this 
death that stares me in the face, “for I am poor and needy;” for I am 
destitute of all human assistance, having none to fight for me, “and my 
heart is troubled within me;” sorrow and sadness, arising from the 
consideration of my approaching death, have overwhelmed me. Christ said 
all this in order to show that he was truly man, and, as such, had a horror of 
death absolutely considered, and as contrary to nature, while he actually 
longed for and desired the same death, as being the price settled and 
decreed by his Father for the redemption of mankind; and, therefore, when 
he said in John, “Save me from this hour,” he at once added, “But for this 
cause I came unto this hour;” and when, in Matthew, he said, “Let this 
chalice pass from me” he also immediately added, “Nevertheless, not as I 
will but as thou wilt.” As regards his body, the Church, he asks that it may 
be delivered from persecutions and temptation, because its members are 


poor and needy, depending not on their own strength or merits, but, like a 
true mendicant, on God alone. 

22 This is in allusion to the capture of our Lord after his prayer in the 
garden. He compares it to a “shadow when it declineth,” that flits away 
insensibly, in profound silence. And thus was the Lord torn away from his 
disciples, and led captive, brought before various tribunals, even to the very 
cross, without a murmur, without offering the slightest resistance or 
defence. “I am taken away like a shadow when it declineth.” I am hurried 
away from my disciples before the tribunal of Caiphas, Pilate, and Herod, in 
silence, as silently as the shadow that fades away; “and I am shaken off,” 
tossed from one tribunal to another, “as locusts,” the vilest of all animals, 
that are scattered by the wind from one place to another. 

23 This is in allusion to the weakness Christ suffered from the fast, the 
watching, and the labor of the night previous to, as well as on, the day of his 
passion. For though the life of Christ was one continued fast, he must have 
felt his weakness particularly at that time, and it is in the knees one first 
feels the debility; “my flesh is changed for oil;” my whole person is 
changed in color and bulk, by reason of the loss of the natural fat or oil 
necessary to support it. 

24 This was the finale of his passion; for immediately after that extreme 
weakness and debility, the Lord became a reproach to the Jews, when they 
saw him crucified between two robbers; and while he was yet alive they 
blasphemed him, wagging their heads and saying, “Vah, thou that destroyest 
the temple of God, save thy own self.” 

25 The Lord, in his departure from this life, prays to his Father for a 
speedy resurrection, as we have explained in Psalm 21, 68, and at the same 
time prays for real salvation of both soul and body, for his mystical body, 
the Church. 

26 Lest it may be supposed that Christ suffered so much, and died so 
ignominiously, against his will, and lest the Jews should be able to boast 
that they were an overmatch for him, the prophet, speaking in the person of 
Christ, says that this was all the work of God; as St. Peter, in Acts 3, says, 
“But those things which God hath foretold by the mouth of all the prophets, 
that his Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled.” He, therefore, says, “And 
let them know,” all men, especially the Jews, “that this is thy hand;” that 
this matter, this suffering of mine, this death of mine, has come from your 


hand, that is, from your will, pleasure, and power; “and that thou, O Lord, 
hast done it.” Neither Jews nor gentiles could prevail over Christ, could 
persecute or put him to death, had not God so wished it. They are not to be 
excused, however, of a most grievous sin in putting Christ to death, by 
reason of their having been the instruments of God’s will; for in doing so 
they did not seek to do God’s will, but to indulge their own hatred and 
malice, and God only took advantage of their malice, of which he was not 
the author, to redeem the world, through the obedience, love, patience, and 
humility of his only Son. 

27 My persecutors, being quite ignorant of all these prophecies, “will 
curse” me and my Church, and so the Jews do, even to the present day; 
“and thou wilt bless” not only myself, by glorifying and exalting me to your 
right hand, but you will also, for my sake, bless all nations, by adopting 
them as children through faith and baptism. Hence will come to pass, that 
those who persecute and revile me, will ultimately “be confounded; but thy 
servant,” your humble servant and his brethren “shall rejoice” forever. 

28 He now confirms what he had previously laid down; and in the shape 
of an imprecation, he predicts that all the adversaries of Christ and of his 
Church would be, ultimately, as completely covered with shame and 
confusion as a person is entirely enveloped by a double garment, a thing 
that will be perfectly accomplished on the day of judgment. Such will be 
the confusion of the damned on the day of judgment. And what greater 
confusion can be imagined than to have the ingratitude, the folly, and the 
other vices of the damned, exposed before the whole world, before men and 
Angels, from the beginning of creation? 

29 What a contrast to the confusion of the wicked! They will be struck 
dumb with confusion; but Christ and his elect “will give great thanks to the 
Lord with their mouth;” that is, with loud shouts, indicative of great joy, 
and that “in the midst of many,” on this terrestrial theater of ours here; on 
the day of judgment; and afterwards on the heavenly theater of the celestial 
Jerusalem for all eternity. 

30 They are bound to give all the glory and praise alluded to in the 
previous verse; “because he hath stood at the right hand of the poor,” Christ 
and his people, “to save them from persecution;” to protect Christ from the 
Jews, who persecuted him, which was accomplished by the speedy 
resurrection of Christ, and also by the protection of his elect, who obtained 


life everlasting in spite of the demons and human beings who persecuted 
them. As regards Christ, his principal persecutors were Caiphas and Pilate, 
who sentenced him to death; but God’s wisdom, the best protection he 
could enjoy, stood by him, and caused that sentence to be revoked by the 
resurrection of Christ. As regards the Church, the persecutors consisted of 
the emperors and kings, and pagan magistrates, who doomed many 
thousand martyrs to death; and also of the demons, who acted as God’s 
ministers in carrying out the decree pronounced against the human race; but 
Christ, in the shape of a most powerful advocate, interfered, by “blotting 
out the handwriting of the decree which was against us, which was contrary 
to us, and the same he took out of the way, fastening it to the cross;” and 
thus saved the souls of the poor. We have here to observe that “God stands 
at the right hand of the poor;” that is, of those who acknowledge their 
poverty, and their want of strength, and, therefore, daily knock at the door 
of that God who is rich in mercy. “The poor” also mean those who have put 
away all affection for creatures, and, having become poor in spirit, place 
their riches in God alone. 


PSALM 109 


CHRIST’S EXALTATION, AND EVERLASTING 
PRIESTHOOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David, in spirit, saw the Messias ascending into heaven after his death 
and resurrection, and tells us the language the Father made use of when he 
invited him to sit beside him and reign along with him. He makes use of the 
past tense, “the Lord said,” instead of the future; because, in the spirit of 
prophecy, he looks upon the matter as a thing of the past. “The Lord said,” 
God the Father said, “to my Lord,” to Christ, for it cannot apply to 
Abraham or Ezechias, as some of the Jews will have it, neither of whom sat 
on the right hand of the Father, nor were they begot from the womb before 
the day star, nor were they priests according to the order of Melchisedech; 
and, furthermore, when this passage was quoted by Christ when arguing 
with the Jews, they did not attempt to question its reference to the Messias. 
“Sit thou at my right hand.” Sitting denotes peace and supreme power, 
which Christ was to enjoy; and sitting “at my right hand, denotes equality, 
and an equal share in that supreme power enjoyed by God the Father. 
Christ, as far as his divine nature was concerned, had that equality at all 
times, but he only got it as regards his human nature after his humiliation 
unto death, even to the death of the cross, as St. Paul says, “Wherefore God 
also hath exalted him, and hath given him a name which is above every 
name, that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow of those that are in 
heaven, on earth, and in hell, and that every tongue should confess that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father.” Sitting on the right 
hand of God, then, is the same as being in the glory and the majesty of God, 
and that glory consists in having a name above every name, at which every 
knee shall bend; for, as the same Apostle has it, “He must reign until he 


hath put all enemies under his feet;” when the Apostle proves that the 
expression “sit thou at my right hand” means nothing more or less than 
share my sovereign power. The same Apostle, Heb. 1, has, “For to which of 
the Angels hath he said at any time, sit on my right hand? Are they not all 
ministering spirits sent to minister?” Thus proving the difference between 
Christ and the Angels, from the fact of the latter being merely ministers and 
servants, and, therefore, not allowed to sit, but obliged to stand, in readiness 
for the execution of their Lord’s commands; while Christ, as Lord and 
King, sits with his Father above all creatures. Finally, St. Peter, Acts 2, says, 
“Being exalted, therefore, by the right hand of God, he hath poured forth 
this which you see and hear; for David did not ascend into heaven, but he 
himself said, The Lord said to any Lord, sit thou at my right hand, until I 
make thy enemies thy footstool. Therefore, let all the house of Israel know 
most assuredly that God hath made him Lord and Christ, this same Jesus 
whom you have crucified.” St. Peter clearly says here that “sitting at the 
right hand of God” means his having ascended into heaven, and ruling and 
governing in all places as God only can rule and govern. “Until I make thy 
enemies thy footstool.” The kingdom of Christ, then, is never to have an 
end, nor is there any danger of its being subverted by its enemies, God 
having determined to bring them all under subjection by degrees, that Christ 
may then reign peaceably forever after. The word, then, “until,” does not 
imply that Christ’s reign was only to hold until his enemies should be 
subjected; but it means that his kingdom would be always extended more 
and more until as much as one single enemy not bowing the knee to him 
would not remain; as if he said, in other words, Come on ruling with me, 
and cease not extending our kingdom so long as one solitary enemy shall 
remain uunconquered. That extension of Christ’s kingdom is daily going on 
through the conversion of some to faith and obedience, who willingly put 
themselves under Christ’s feet, that he may rest in them as he would on a 
footstool, and who, after finishing their exile, set out for their country, 
where they felicitously rest in God: others have either been perverted, or 
have got hardened in their perversity and are, in the end, hurried away by 
death to judgment, and, on being condemned, are consigned to hell, where 
they are, for all eternity, trampled under the feet of Christ. The extension of 
Christ’s kingdom will be completed on the last day, when every knee shall 
bend of those that are in heaven, on earth, and in hell, to Christ. But why is 


the assertion “until I make” attributed to the Father? does not the Son, too, 
“make thy enemies thy footstool?” Everything done by the Father is also 
done by the Son, as he himself asserts; but the Father is made to act here, in 
order, as it were, to reward the obedience of the Son, as the Apostle says, 
“Wherefore, God also hath exalted him.” With that, everything implying 
power is usually attributed to the Father, though the Son has the same 
power, because the Father shares it with him, though the Son cannot share it 
with the Father, he having had it from the Father by generation. The Son 
also, aS man, enjoys it but by virtue of the hypostatic union. The part the 
Son takes in subduing the common enemy will be treated of in the next 
verse. 

2 David having, in spirit, heard the Father saying to the Son, “Sit thou at 
my right hand,” now addresses the Son, and, in the same spirit of prophecy, 
shows how the propagation of Christ’s kingdom on earth was to be 
commenced. “The Lord will send forth the scepter of thy power out of 
Sion;” that is, God the Father, in order to put your enemies under your feet, 
will begin to extend the scepter of your royal power out of the city of 
Jerusalem, and to extend it from Mount Sion, and propagate it to the 
remotest corners of the earth. This corresponds with the language of our 
Lord after his resurrection. “And thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
again from the dead on the third day, and that penance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 
And in the first chapter of the Acts, “And you shall be witnesses to me in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and even to the uttermost part of 
the earth.” The scepter of his power was sent out of Sion, as if it grew on 
that mountain; for it was in Jerusalem that the spiritual kingdom of Christ 
commenced, as there were the first believers, and there the faith began to be 
propagated by the Apostles. “Rule thou in the midst of thy enemies.” All 
success, triumph, and happiness to you on the way; extend your kingdom to 
all nations; carry the banner of your cross in the midst of Jews and pagans; 
plant it where they are thickest and strongest; “rule everywhere in the midst 
of them;” and in spite of them, and in opposition to them, set up your 
kingdom. That was very soon accomplished; for within a few years, in spite 
of both Jews and pagans, many Christian churches were established, for the 
Apostle writes to the Colossians, chap. 1, “The truth of the Gospel is in the 
whole world, and bringeth forth fruit and groweth;” and St. Ireneus, who 


lived in the century next the Apostles, writes, “The Church has been planted 
through the entire world, even to the ends of the earth;” and he specifies the 
Churches of Germany, Spain, Lybia, Egypt, France, the East, and the 
churches he calls those in the middle of the world, meaning Greece and 
Italy. The Psalm most appropriately adds, “in the midst of thy enemies;” 
because, however prosperous and triumphant the Church may be, she will 
always be surrounded by enemies—by pagans, Jews, heretics, and bad 
Christians—as long as she sojourns here below. But at the end of the world, 
when the good shall come to be separated from the bad, the kingdom of 
Christ will be no longer in the midst of her enemies, but will rise above, and 
be exalted over all her enemies. 

3 Having said, “Rule thou in the midst of thy enemies,” which meant at 
the time that Christ’s kingdom in this world was besieged by his enemies, 
he now tells us how matters will be on the last day, when all his enemies 
shall have been subdued, and made his footstool. “With thee is the 
principality in the day of thy strength;” your power or principality will then 
be evident to all, and it will be seen that yours is the kingdom. “In the day 
of thy strength;” on the last day, when your strength will move the heavens, 
darken the sun, shake the earth, raise the dead, and summon all to your 
tribunal. “In the brightness of thy saints;” when you shall be surrounded by 
your saints, who will shine like the sun. “From the womb, before the day 
star, I begot thee;” you will have such a principality with you, because I, 
your Almighty Father, “begot you,” not as I did all other created things, 
from nothing, but “from the womb,” from my own womb, as my true, 
natural, and consubstantial Son, and that “before the day star,” before I 
created the stars, before any creature, before all ages. “From the womb.” 
The holy fathers very properly use this expression as a proof of the divinity 
of Christ; for, if he were a creature, he could not be said to be born of the 
womb, for no one can say that a house, or a seat, or anything manufactured, 
is born of the womb; nor does God anywhere say that the heavens or the 
earth were born of the womb. By the womb is meant the secret and intimate 
essence of the Deity; and, though the womb is to be found in woman only, 
still it is applied to the Father, to show more clearly the consubstantiality of 
the Son with him, as also to show that God needed not the cooperation of 
woman to bring forth and produce. Himself begot and gave birth. As Isaias 
says, “Shall not I, that made others to bring forth children, myself bring 


forth, saith the Lord.”—”Before the day star.” Here we have a proof of the 
eternity of Christ; for he was born before the day star, and, consequently, 
before all created things; but he named the day star, for he himself, as the 
Son of God, is the increate light. For he is the true light, that enlighteneth 
every man and Angel. 

4 He now passes from the regal to the sacerdotal dignity, and shows that 
Christ is a priest forever, not by reason of his succeeding to Aaron, but as a 
priest immediately appointed by God, and of whom Melchisedech was a 
type. “The Lord hath sworn,” hath confirmed his promise by an oath, “and 
he will not repent;” firmly resolved upon it, a resolution he will never alter; 
and that is, that though the priesthood of Aaron was to be changed, that of 
Christ’s never would. God is said to be sorry, a thing he cannot be subject 
to, when he acts as men do who are sorry for anything; thus, God says in 
Genesis, “I will destroy man whom I have created from the face of the 
earth, from man even to the fowls of the air, for it repenteth me that I have 
made them.” And, again, in 1 Kings 15, the Lord says, “It repenteth me that 
I have made Saul king.”—’Thou art a priest forever.” These are the words 
of the Father to the Son, and not of David, as St. Paul reasserts in Heb. 5. 
Now Christ is said to be a priest forever, because the effect of the one 
sacrifice in which he offered his body on the cross holds forever, as the 
Apostle, in Heb. 10 has it, “For by one oblation he hath perfected forever 
them that are sanctified;” as also, because he, living forever, daily, through 
the hands of the priests of his Church, who succeed each other, offers a 
sacrifice to which the Apostle alludes, when he says, “And the others 
indeed were made many priests, because, by reason of death, they were not 
suffered to continue; but this, for that he continueth forever, hath an 
everlasting priesthood.”—”According to the order of Melchisedech;” that 
is, the rite, law, or custom of Melchisedech, whose order is distinguished 
from that of Aaron, and from which it differs in many respects. In the first 
place, Melchisedech succeeded no priest, nor had he a successor; and, thus, 
the Apostle says of him, “without father, without mother, without 
genealogy, having neither beginning of days, nor end of life.” While in the 
priesthood of Aaron one succeeded another, the son supplied the father’s 
place. Secondly, Melchisedech was both king and priest; Aaron was simply 
a priest. Thirdly, Melchisedech’s offering consisted of bread and wine, that 
of Aaron was of sheep and oxen. Fourthly, Melchisedech was the priest of 


mankind, Aaron’s priesthood was confined to the Jews. Fifthly, 
Melchisedech required neither tent, tabernacle, nor temple for sacrifice, 
Aaron did; and hence, to the present day, the Jews have no sacrifice, 
because they have no temple. Christ, then, is a priest according to the order 
of Melchisedech, by reason of his having succeeded no priest, and by 
reason of his having had no priest to succeed him in the great dignity of his 
everlasting priesthood; and he in fact, as to his human nature has really no 
father, and as to his divine nature has no mother. The same Christ is both 
King and Priest, and he offered bread and wine at his last supper, that is, his 
body under the appearance of bread, and his blood under the appearance of 
wine; and he is the priest, not only of the Jews, but of the gentiles; nor is his 
priestly office confined to one temple or one tabernacle, but, as Malachy 
predicted, “From the rising of the sun, even to the going down, in every 
place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean oblation.” 

5 Having asserted that the Son was called a priest forever by the Father, 
the prophet now addresses the Father, and says that Christ will be really a 
priest forever; for though many kings of the earth will conspire against him 
in order to upset his religion and his priesthood, he, however, seated at the 
right hand of his Father, will break his adversaries down, and, in spite of 
them all, will perpetuate his priesthood and his sacrifice. “The Lord at thy 
right hand;” Christ, as you spoke to him sitting there, when you said, “Sit 
thou at my right hand.” “Hath broken kings in the day of his wrath;” when 
he shall be angry with his enemies, the kings of the earth, for persecuting 
his Church, he will break them, and, as far as I can foresee, has already 
broken them; for in the spirit of prophecy, I already see Herod stricken by 
the Angel. Nero, in his misery, laying violent hands on himself; Domitian, 
Maximinus and Decius put to death; Valerian taken captive by the 
barbarians; Diocletian and Maximinus throwing up the reins of government 
in despair; Julian, Valens, and Honoricus, and nearly all the kings hostile to 
Christ meeting a miserable end here, and well merited punishment in hell 
afterwards for all eternity. 

6 Having told us how Christ would deal for the present with his enemies, 
the kings and princes of the earth, he tells us now, in addition, how he will 
deal, on the day of judgment, with all his enemies, “He shall judge among 
nations;” he who, while here below, beat down the impetuosity of princes, 
and preserved his Church in time of persecution, will afterwards, at the end 


of the world, judge all nations; and having condemned all the wicked 
amongst them, “he shall fill ruins,” will utterly exterminate, ruin, and 
destroy the whole body of the wicked; and thus “he shall crush the heads in 
the land of many.” He will humble and confound all the proud, that now, 
with heads erect, make against him; for he will then trample on their pride, 
when he shall make their weakness known to the whole world, and thus 
render them both contemptible and confused; and such is the meaning of 
crushing their heads: and he adds, “in the land of many,” because the truly 
humble and pious in this world are very few indeed, when compared to the 
proud and the haughty, who are nearly innumerable. 

7 He now assigns a reason for Christ being endowed with such power as 
to be able to break kings, to judge nations, to fill ruins, and to crush heads, 
and says, “He shall drink of the torrent in the way, therefore shall he lift up 
the head;” as if he said with the Apostle, “He humbled himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross; wherefore God also hath 
exalted him, and given him a name, which is above every name.” The 
torrent means the course of human affairs; for, as a torrent flows with great 
noise and force, full of mud and confusion, and soon after subsides without 
leaving even a trace of itself, so it is with the affairs of this mortal life— 
they all pass away, having, generally speaking, been much troubled and 
confused. Great battles and revolutions, such as those in the time of Caesar 
and Alexander, and others, have been heard of, but they and their posterity 
have passed away without leaving a trace of their power. The Son of God, 
through his incarnation, came down this torrent, and “in the way,” that is, 
during his mortal transitory life, drank the muddy water of this torrent in 
undergoing the calamities consequent on his mortality; nay, even he 
descended into the very depth of the torrent through his passion, the waters 
of which, instead of contributing to his ease and refreshment, only increased 
his pains and sufferings, as he complains in Psalm 68. “The waters have 
come in even unto my soul. I stick fast in the mire of the deep, and there is 
no sure standing. I am come into the depth of the sea, and a tempest hath 
overwhelmed me.” In consideration, then, of such humiliation, freely 
undertaken for the glory of the Father and the salvation of mankind, he 
afterwards “lifted up his head,” ascended into heaven, and, sitting at the 
right hand of the Father, was made Judge of the living and the dead. 


PSALM 110 


GOD IS TO BE PRAISED FOR HIS GRACES AND 
BENEFITS TO HIS CHURCH 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Holy David begins the hymn by an invocation, and tells us at the same 
time how God should be praised with advantage to ourselves. “I will praise 
thee, O Lord, with my whole heart.” Praise, in order to be of any value, 
must spring from the heart, and not only from the heart, but from the entire 
heart; that is, with all the affections of the heart, that praises nothing, loves 
nothing, so much as the thing in question. “With my whole heart;” also 
implies the greatest attention, thinking of nothing else, for it does not 
become one who is praising that God whom the Cherubim and Seraphim 
adore in fear, to let his mind down to unworthy matters; “In the council of 
the just, and in the congregation,” that is to say, I will chant thy praises both 
in the council of the just, who are few in number, and in the congregation of 
the sinners, who are numerous enough. 

2 He praises him first for his works in general, all his works being great, 
and still so perfect that they carry out God’s will in everything. The 
workman who never makes a small article, an inferior article, but makes all 
his articles both great and valuable, deserves much praise; and anyone that 
will study God’s works, that we think so little of by reason of their being so 
constantly before us, cannot fail to behold God’s infinite power and wisdom 
in everyone of them, even though we cannot comprehend them. Truly did 
Ecclesiastes say, “All things are hard, man cannot explain them by word,” 
chap. 1; and in chap. 8, “And I understood that man can find no reason of 
all those works of God that are done under the sun.” And not only are his 
works great, but “they are sought out according to all his wills;” prepared 
and settled previously, to be applied to any purpose he may choose, 


according to Psalm 118, “For all things serve thee;” for, as St. Augustine 
most properly observes, nothing seems to be more repugnant to the will of 
God, than free will, through which sins, forbidden by God, are committed; 
and yet, God deals as he wills with free will, for he reforms it through 
grace, or he punishes it in justice; and had he not given free will, there 
would have been no sin. It is, then, God’s peculiar province and his peculiar 
praise, to be able to produce things that may be adapted and accommodated 
to all circumstances, and turned to any account. 

3 From the work of creation, he now passes to that of government, and he 
shows him to be worthy of all praise for that too. “His work is praise and 
magnificence;” his direction and government of the world created by him is 
a subject of praise and thanksgiving, and also a fit subject for declaring his 
magnificence to all. The wise man speaks similarly when he says, “The 
glory of children are their fathers;” and, “A father without honor is the 
disgrace of the son;” for glory or disgrace is here used for the subject of 
either; “and his justice continueth forever and ever;” that is to say, God, in 
his government, acts with magnificence in providing most abundantly for 
all, but he acts with the strictest justice, so that it is always united with his 
magnificence, and never found without it; for God always keeps his 
promise, and does no injury to anyone; and it seems to be specially 
mentioned here, in order to refute a common complaint of God suffering the 
wicked to prosper, and the just to suffer and to be oppressed. God’s 
judgments may be severe, but they cannot be unjust, and whatever opinion 
we may form of them they are always just and worthy of all praise. 

4 He now discusses a special work of divine providence, the raining of 
manna from heaven, which was a work of great mercy, not only to those 
who were then fed by it in the desert, but also to those who succeeded them, 
to whom he left an urn full of it as a memorial of the miracles he performed 
in the desert, see Exod. 16, and Heb. 9. That manna was a type of the 
Eucharist, that he gave Christians for their spiritual food, and in memory of 
the wonderful things Christ did while on earth, the most wonderful of which 
was his glorious passion, that destroyed death itself by death, and triumphed 
over the prince of this world; and he, therefore, says, “He hath made a 
remembrance of his wonderful works, being a merciful and gracious Lord.” 

5 The food named here is the manna that God rained from heaven, and 
gave, “to them that fear him;” to the Jews who worship him; for; though 


there were many sinners among them, still they worshipped the true God, 
and fearing and worshipping signify the same thing in the Scriptures. And 
as he wished the people to bear in mind the wonderful things he did when 
he brought them out of Egypt, and led them through the desert to the land of 
promise, so he, in turn, promises that he will bear in mind the bargain he 
made with them; and, therefore, he adds, “he will be mindful forever of his 
covenant;” that is, by his constant providence and protection, he will show 
that he is mindful of his covenant and his promises. 

6-7 The principal point in the treaty that God made with Abraham was, 
that he should give his posterity the land of the Chanaaneans, which was, 
consequently, afterwards called the land of promise. He, therefore, shows 
how “he is mindful of his covenant,” when he says, “he will show forth to 
his people the power of his works;” that is to say, bearing his promise in 
mind, he will display his power to his people, by turning back the waters of 
the Jordan, by levelling the walls of Jericho with the sound of the trumpet, 
by stopping the sun and moon at the command of Joshua, by raining down 
stones from heaven on the enemies of the Jews, and by many other similar 
miracles. “That he may give them the inheritance of the gentiles,” that he 
may give his faithful the country of Palestine, which the gentiles, the 
Chanaaneans, held as their inheritance and their property. And, for fear 
anyone may suspect him of injustice in taking the land of Palestine from the 
Chanaaneans and giving it to the Jews, he adds, “the works of his hands are 
truth and judgment;” that is, all the works of the Lord, and especially the 
expulsion of the Chanaaneans from, and the introduction of the Jews into, 
the land of promise, have been done with great fidelity and justice, for truth 
here, as it does in many other passages in the Psalms, signifies faithfulness 
or fidelity. As God promised Abraham, then, that he would give that 
country to his posterity, he acted in truth or faithfulness; and as he did not 
expel the Chanaaneans until “the measure of their sins was filled up,” for 
which they deserved to be expelled, he also acted in justice; and, therefore, 
“the works of his hands are truth and justice.” That the Chanaaneans 
deserved to be punished, and to be expelled from the land of promise, the 
Prophet proves, by reason of their not having observed the natural law, that 
is common to all, binding all and immutable, for they contain the first 
principles of justice; for, when God, in Leviticus 18, prohibits incest, 
adultery, sins against nature, idolatry, and the like, he adds—”For all these 


detestable things the inhabitants of the land have done that were before you, 
and have defiled it. Beware, then, lest in like manner it vomit you also out if 
you do the like things, as it vomited out the nation that was before you.” 

8 All God’s precepts, especially those of the natural law, are faithful, for 
being most right and just they deceive nobody, and thus they cause the good 
to be rewarded and the wicked to be punished. And they are not only 
faithful, but they are also immutable, admitting of no dispensation, for in no 
case can they be found unjust; and, therefore, he adds, “confirmed forever 
and ever, made in truth and equity;” that is, firmly established from eternity, 
for they are based “on truth;” that is, on righteousness “and equity;” that is, 
on justice. 

9 Having recorded the favors that were conferred on the fathers of the 
Old Testament, he now comes to the far superior favors of the new 
dispensation, consisting, as it does, of real and everlasting redemption. “He 
hath sent redemption to his people;” sent them the Redeemer so often 
promised and so long expected, of whom Zachary prophesied, “Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel because he hath visited and wrought the redemption 
of his people.” Now, Christ redeemed his people from the captivity and the 
slavery of sin and from the powers of darkness, by the price of his blood, 
and in such manner he really and truly “hath commanded his covenant 
forever;” that is, he ordered and settled it finally, that his covenant or his 
compact regarding true, real salvation, and the enjoyment of the kingdom of 
heaven, should be everlasting, and not like that of the possession of 
Palestine, which was only temporary, as we know from experience; and 
therefore, Jeremias, chap. 31, has, “Behold, the days will come, saith the 
Lord, and I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of Juda. Not according to the covenant which I made with their 
fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land 
of Egypt: the covenant which they made void, and I had dominion over 
them, saith the Lord. But this shall be the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel, after those days, saith the Lord: I will give my law in their 
bowels, and I will write it in their heart: and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people.”—” Holy and terrible is his name.” He now tells us, in 
consequence, how we are to adhere to his covenant, so as to come at what 
he promises, and he says, “Holy and terrible is his name;” that is to say, “he 
that commanded his covenant forever” is holy and terrible, and he, 


therefore, hates the pollution and uncleanness of sin, by reason of his 
holiness, and he says, “Be ye holy, for I the Lord your God am holy;” and 
he punishes the polluted and the unclean by reason of his being terrible, and 
“Tt is a terrible thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” Therefore, 

10 They really begin to be wise who fear the Lord, and through such fear 
guard against sin, observe the law, and do good, that so they may by 
degrees advance from fear to love, and begin to hate evil, more through a 
love of virtue, than the fear of punishment. “A good understanding to all 
that do it.” An explanation of the preceding sentence, as if he said, 
understanding, which is a part of wisdom, is good, but “to all that do it;” 
that is, those who, influenced by a holy fear, do what their understanding 
tells them they ought to do; otherwise, it is not only useless but injurious, as 
St. James says, “To him, therefore, who knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.” “His praise continueth forever and ever;” he will, in 
consequence, be one of those who will dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of his life, praising God forever and ever. 


PSALM 111 


THE GOOD MAN IS HAPPY 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 In order to induce all to lead a pious life, the prophet proves, by various 
arguments, the happiness of him who fears the Lord; but as it is not every 
sort of fear that renders a man happy, he adds, in explanation, “He shall 
delight exceedingly in his commandments;” that is to say, blessed is he who 
fears the Lord, and through such fear takes the greatest delight in fulfilling 
his commandments, for “to delight exceedingly in his commandments,” 
means nothing more than to love them exceedingly, to feel an attachment to 
them, and to find a pleasure in observing them. In a word, happy is he who 
has a holy interior fear of God, with an exterior readiness to obey his 
commandments, and is, thus, truly just and pious. 

2 A numerous offspring will be the first blessing of him that fears God; 
“His seed shall be mighty upon earth;” his posterity will be most numerous, 
because “the generation of the righteous shall be blessed;” that is, all his 
posterity will be most numerous and fruitful, by reason of the divine 
blessing. Blessing, in the Old Testament, implies fecundity. The first 
blessing will not be perpetual, but it will frequently follow; for we know 
that Abraham and his son Isaac, and many others, were a long time without 
being blessed with children. But if the Psalm be understood of good works, 
springing from the seed of heavenly grace, the blessing will be perpetual, 
for no truly just and pious person, that constantly sows the seed of good 
works can be deprived of the great fruit that, in due time, is sure to spring 
from them. 

3 The second blessing or happiness, is an abundance of honor and wealth, 
which, however, do not lead to sin or lessen one’s sanctity. Often it happens 
that riches and honors either beget pride or become the instruments of 


gratifying one’s carnal pleasures, and then, instead of proving a blessing, 
they become a positive calamity. He, therefore says, “Glory and wealth in 
his house;” the just man will be blessed not only with a multitude of 
children, but also with riches and honors to share with them; but he will 
also (which is the most important point of all) have his mind quite 
uncorrupted by such blessings, for “his justice remaineth forever and ever.” 
This blessing, also, is not constant when there is question of the glory and 
the riches of this world; but if it be understood of interior glory, and the 
testimony of a good conscience, and the riches of faith, and that gain of 
which the Apostle speaks when he says, “But piety with sufficiency is great 
gain;” that is, piety disembarrassed of solicitude about the things of this 
world when the soul is content with its position in life, then the happiness, 
or blessing, becomes perpetual; for it is the soul, and not the coffers, that 
ought to be rich. The soul is rich, indeed, when, satisfied with the 
necessaries of life, it has no further aspirations, resting quite content, as the 
Apostle has it, with a sufficiency, which, in another Epistle, he explains 
when he says, “For I have learned, in whatever state I am, to be content 
therewith; I know both how to be brought low and how to abound.” 

4 The third blessing enjoyed by those who fear God is the light of 
prudence and counsel that shines from heaven on them in their difficulties, 
as also in enabling them to see through the frauds of their false brethren, 
and, with that, to support them in the trials and troubles of life. “To the 
righteous a light is risen up in darkness.” The righteous, then, who fear 
God, have got the light of counsel and consolation, in the darkness of their 
troubles and tribulations, that light being God himself, who is “merciful, 
compassionate, and just;” who deals mercifully with the merciful, because 
it is but just that the merciful should meet with mercy. 

5-6 Blessing the fourth consists in that spiritual joy that resides in the 
heart of those that fear God. They who fear God easily pardon any offense, 
because they make allowance for, “and show mercy to,” human weakness; 
they also readily lend to those who need it, and thus comply with that 
precept of the Lord’s, “Forgive, and you shall be forgiven; give, and it shall 
be given unto you.” Such good works are productive of the greatest joy; 
while, on the contrary, they who refuse to forgive, or they who will not 
confer a favor on a neighbor, have their temper always soured by reason of 
their conscience reproving them, or because they think they are disliked. 


Blessing the fifth consists in prudence in one’s speech, which enables one to 
steer clear of the greatest troubles in this life, such as enmities, quarrels, 
detractions, and the like; for he that fears God “orders his words in 
judgment;” makes use of language so matured by his good judgment as to 
give offence to nobody, and from it derives immense good. And he assigns 
a reason for his so “ordering his words in judgment;” when he says, 
“Because he shall not be moved forever;” because he is constant and steady 
in what he proposes to himself, prudently looking out for all possible 
contingencies, so that, happen what may, he “cannot be moved forever.” 

7 The sixth happiness of the person fearing God is, that he will always 
live in the memory of man, not by reason of his crimes, as do Judas and 
Cain, Herod and Pilate, Annas and Caiphas; his memory will be a glorious 
one, “and all the church of the saints shall declare” his praises; and not only 
that, but he will be “in everlasting remembrance” among men; and his 
name, too, will be written in the book of life, never to be blotted out, and 
thus really and truly he will be “in everlasting remembrance” with the 
Angels in heaven. “He shall not fear the evil hearing;” he will not fear the 
detractions and reproofs of the wicked, nor will he fear that frightful 
sentence of the eternal Judge, “Go ye cursed into everlasting fire.”—”His 
heart is ready to hope in the Lord.” This is the seventh blessing of the soul 
that feareth God; a firm and fixed reliance on the divine protection, through 
which it fears no evil. “His heart is ready to hope in the Lord.” That is, in 
every adversity, in every imminent danger, his heart is ready to take refuge 
in God, because he is always prepared and ready to hope in God, never 
loses sight of God’s assistance, never distrusts him, never hesitates in 
putting faith in him. 

8 His heart is strengthened in such confidence, so that there is no danger 
of his failing in it. “He shall not be moved until he look over his enemies.” 
He never will have the slightest fear of any impending danger from his 
enemies, and, of course, much less when he shall look down upon them 
prostrate and vanquished. 

9 Blessing the eighth consists in making good use of riches, for it is 
through God’s grace that God’s friends learn the wisdom of transferring 
their treasures, by means of alms, to heaven, where “neither the rust nor the 
moth doth consume, and where thieves do not dig through nor steal.’”—”He 
hath distributed, he hath given to the poor.” The man who fears God has not 


shut up his wealth, nor sought to increase it, but scattered it among the 
poor; that is to say, gave it away abundantly, but with such prudence as to 
give a little to a great many, rather than a great deal to a few, thus providing 
the many with necessaries, and avoiding the furnishing of the few with 
superfluities. We have the like idea in Isaias—”Break thy bread to the 
hungry,” and in Corinthians—’And if I should distribute all my goods to 
feed the poor.” We must not deny, however, that it may sometimes be more 
advisable to give a great deal to one; as, for instance, to give a dowry to a 
poor virgin, or for the building of a church, or the redemption of a captive. 
The man who fears God derives two advantages from such generosity; for, 
if he lessened his money he increased his justice; and “that justice”—that is, 
his good works, “remain forever and ever,” to be kept in store for him by 
God, from whom he will, in the fitting time, receive his full reward, for “He 
that hath mercy on the poor lendeth to the Lord.” Then, “His horn shall be 
exalted in glory;” that is, he will have his reward, not only in the world to 
come, but even in this world he will have an increase of power and glory, 
signified in the Scriptures by his horn; and one’s horn is said to be exalted 
when he becomes stronger and more powerful; and to be “exalted in glory” 
means for one to become not only strong and powerful, but also full of 
glory, such as those great men of rank and celebrity to whom all defer. This 
verse, then, gives us to understand that alms, instead of injuring or lessening 
anyone in their means, only tends to increase their riches, power, and glory, 
many examples of which are to be found in the Scriptures, especially in Job 
and Tobias. 

10 The last blessing is, that the person fearing God will overcome all 
envy. “The wicked shall see” the good works of God’s servant, and his 
happiness, while “the wicked shall see,” that is to say, shall reflect on the 
good works of the just, and their happiness, and will be tormented with 
envy, and “shall be angry” at their luck, “and like a mad dog he shall gnash 
his teeth and pine away” in grief; but, meanwhile, “the desire of the 
wicked,” in looking for the destruction of the just, will not be granted, but 
with the wicked himself shall speedily “perish.” Blessed and happy, then, is 
he that feareth the Lord, wretched and miserable is he who does not. 


PSALM 112 


GOD IS TO BE PRAISED, FOR HIS REGARD TO 
THE POOR AND HUMBLE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Children, here, represent the servants of the Lord who worship him in all 
sincerity. That is clear from the Hebrew for children. Children and servants, 
however, are so clearly allied that the term may be applied indiscriminately 
to both, for servants should be as obedient to their masters as children are to 
their parents. Hence, St. Paul says, “As long as the heir is a child he 
differeth nothing from a servant.” We are, therefore, reminded by the term 
“children,” that we should be the pure and simple servants of God, and be 
directed by his will, without raising any question whatever about it. “Praise 
the Lord, ye children; praise ye the name of the Lord.” Let it be your 
principal study, all you who claim to be servants of God, to reflect with a 
pure mind on the greatness of your Lord, and with all the affections of your 
heart to praise his infinite name. A similar exhortation is to be found in 
Psalm 133, “Behold now bless ye the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord;” and 
in Psalm 134, “Praise ye the name of the Lord: O you his servants, praise 
the Lord.” 

2 As we, creeping, wretched things, know not how to praise God as we 
ought, he now tells us how it should be done, and says it should be done at 
least with affection and desire. Say, therefore, with all the affections of your 
heart, “Blessed be the name of the Lord,” “from henceforth,” at the present 
time, “and forever,” to all future generations, so that there shall never be 
any cessation to his praise. 

3 In this and the following verses he explains the subject of God’s praise, 
which he says is to be found everywhere, all his works being so replete with 
wonders, which, on diligent reflection, redound so much praise on their 


wonderful Maker. “From the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same;” throughout the whole world, from one end of it to the other, “the 
name of the Lord is worthy of praise,” by reason of his great works that so 
abound throughout the world. 

4 Matter for God’s praise is to be found not only through the length and 
breadth, but even through the height of the world; for, though there may be 
many great kings and powerful princes therein, God far out tops them all, 
and he lords it over, not only “all the nations,” but even over all the Angels, 
for “his glory is above the heavens,” and all who dwell therein. 

5-6 He now praises God by reason of his wonderful kindness, which, 
when looked at in conjunction with such sublimity, appears the more 
extraordinary. “Who is as the Lord our God who dwelleth on high,” in the 
highest heavens, and still “looketh down on the low things;” on man who 
dwells on the earth. The words, “in heaven,” according to the Hebrew, 
should be referred to the first verse. We are here instructed that God, by 
reason of his excellence, has everything subject to him; and yet, such is his 
goodness, that he looks after, and attends to the minutest matters, things, 
and persons, and especially to the meek and humble of heart. 

7-8 He explains why God “looks down” on the humble, and says it is to 
exalt them; and though this is most applicable to individuals raised by God 
from the lowest to the highest position, such as Joseph, Moses, David, and 
others, it is also most true of the whole human race, that is, of the little flock 
of the elect, to whom our Savior said, “Fear not, little flock, for it hath 
pleased your Father to give you a kingdom.” Now, mankind lay prostrate on 
the earth, wallowing on the dunghill of original sin, and its consequent 
evils, and yet God, who is seated in heaven, looked down on the earth, and 
raised up the needy, that is, the man despoiled by the robbers, who was 
lying on the dunghill of misery, to “place him with princes;” not in the 
general acceptation of the word; but with “the princes of his people,” the 
possessors of the heavenly Jerusalem, the citizens of the kingdom of 
heaven. The being raised from the poverty of this world to an abundance of 
its riches, however great and desirable it may appear in our eyes, is in 
reality a thing of no value, such things being perishable, given to us merely 
to make good use of them, and bringing great obligations with them, which, 
if not properly discharged, will, on the day of judgment, bring down great 
trouble and affliction of spirit on those who got them. But the elevation 


from a state of sin and death to that of glory and immortality, to an equality 
with the Angels, to share in that happiness that forms a part of God’s own 
happiness, that, indeed, is the true, the truly great, and the most to be sought 
for elevation. 

9 With mankind a low and contemptible position is considered a 
misfortune, while barrenness is looked upon in the same light by 
womankind; but, as God looks down on the humble man so as to raise him 
from the lowest to the highest position, he also looks down on the humble 
woman, thereby changing her barrenness into fertility. This is quite 
applicable to several females, such as Sara, Rebecca, Rachel, Anne, and 
others; but it applies, in a higher sense, to the Church gathered from the 
gentiles, that remained barren a long time, but ultimately begot many 
children, as the Apostle has it, “Rejoice thou barren, that bearest not; break 
forth and cry out, thou that travailest not: for many are the children of the 
desolate, more than that of her that hath a husband.” 


PSALM 113 


GOD HATH SHOWN HIS POWER IN 
DELIVERING HIS PEOPLE; IDOLS ARE VAIN. 
THE HEBREWS DIVIDE THIS INTO TWO 
PSALMS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 He begins the Psalm by telling how it was that the Jews, on their 
departure from Egypt, began to assume the form of a people peculiarly 
subject to God, and governed by his special providence, as if he were their 
king alone. Before they went to Egypt, they were a family, not a people, but 
during their sojourn in Egypt they multiplied greatly, but were still mixed 
up with the Egyptians, to whose king they were subject; but, on their 
departure from Egypt, they began to assume the form of a state of their 
own, Moses, as being God’s vicegerent and representative, having supreme 
authority; and that is what he alludes to when he says, “When Israel went 
out of Egypt, the house of Jacob, from a barbarous people.” Israel means 
here the people of Israel, who were descended of him, the house of Jacob 
being only a repetition of the same. The “barbarous people” are the 
Egyptians, who spoke a strange language; and such are called barbarous, 
according to the Apostle, “If, then, I know not the power of the voice I shall 
be to him to whom I speak a barbarian, and he that speaketh a barbarian to 
me.” The Egyptians, then, are called a barbarous people by reason of their 
using a different language from that of the Jews. “Judea was made his 
sanctuary.” It was upon the departure of the Jews from Egypt that God 
sanctified the Jews, or chose them to be his own people. “Israel his 
dominion.” The same idea in different language; that is, he assumed special 
care of and dominion over the children of Israel. By Judea we are not to 


understand the country, but its people; for it is Juda in Hebrew, and it is not 
unusual in the Scripture to call the Jews sometimes the children of Juda, at 
other times the children of Israel. Hence the names Jews and Israelites. 

2-4 He now recounts the wonderful things that happened on the 
departure of the children of Israel from Egypt, as also during their stay in 
the desert, as well as on their entry into the land of promise, in order to 
prove thereby that their God was the true and all powerful God, whom they 
should justly fear and worship; and he relates the first miracle, when the 
sea, at God’s word, was divided, in order to let the people pass, as we read 
in Numbers, but which he relates here in a most beautiful and figurative 
manner, addressing it as if it had sense, and giving us to understand that it 
drew back of itself from fear and reverence, on beholding the majesty of the 
Lord. With it he unites another miracle, though it happened forty years later, 
as belonging to the same element—the division of the waters of the river 
Jordan, to admit of the people passing over dry, as we read in Josue 4. He 
then alludes to the miracles that happened on land when they got the law, 
when God descended on Mount Sinai; for then the earth was moved, and, 
struck with terror before God’s majesty, seemed, as it were, to dance and to 
shake, as we read in Exodus, “All the Mount was terrible;” the meaning of 
which is, that such was the tremor in the mountain that it made them all 
terrible. He finally alludes to another miracle, the production of water in 
great abundance from the rock. But, to come to particulars, “The sea saw 
and fled.” The Red Sea, frightened, as it were, at the sight of the Lord, 
retired from its natural bed and fled. “Jordan was turned back.” In the book 
of Josue it is stated that “the waters that curve down from above stood in 
one place, and, swelling up like a mountain, were seen afar off;” but David 
gives us to understand that the water was not only raised up but that it was 
turned back, which is most probable, as the time necessary for many 
hundred thousand persons to pass over must have been not inconsiderable. 
If the water, then, did not recede as well as stand up, instead of being like a 
mountain, it would have been like something much more enormous. It did 
both, then; it stood up, and it flowed back as David sings, in order to admit 
a dry passage for the Israelites. “The mountains skipped like rams, and the 
hills like lambs of the flock.” The mounds of Sinai, that is, its highest 
points, and the hills of the same mountains, its lower protuberances, were 
seen to leap, shake, and tremble, like so many frightened sheep and lambs; 


and, though the word skipping would seem to imply that it proceeded from 
joy, yet, here it must be interpreted as from fear, because it was on the same 
account that the mountains skipped as the sea fled; and, in a few verses 
after, we have, “At the presence of the Lord the earth was moved;” which 
words imply terror, and go to explain this passage. 

5—8 In quite a poetic strain he asks the sea why it fled, the Jordan why it 
turned back, and the hills and mountains why they trembled; and answers 
that it was caused by the power of the presence of God, who not only 
commanded the sea and the river, but, what is much more wonderful, 
changed one element to another, as he did when he turned the hard and solid 
rock into purling streams of the purest water. All this was caused “at the 
presence of the Lord;” in other words, because the Lord showed himself, 
manifested his might and power; and, at once, the whole earth, unable to 
stand his sight, “was moved,” trembled all over. That same Lord, “who 
turned the rock into pools of water,’ as he did when the people clamored for 
it, “and the stony hill,” to show it was no ordinary rock, but a hard, gritty, 
flinty one that so supplied the water. 

9 Having recorded the wonderful things that God did for his people on 
their departure from Egypt, he now, in the name of the whole people, prays 
to him not to regard their shortcomings, but his own glory, and to continue 
to protect his servants. “Not to us, O Lord, not to us.” We ask not for praise 
or glory on our own merits, which are none; “but to thy name give glory;” 
protect us for the glory of your name, and not for our own merits. 

10 He, in a very short space, assigns three reasons why God ought to seek 
the glory of his name in preserving his people. First, because he is merciful; 
secondly, because he is true and faithful in observing his promise; thirdly, 
that the gentiles, seeing God’s people in a state of destitution, may have no 
cause for blaspheming him and them. He, therefore, says, “For thy mercy 
and for thy truth’s sake,” show your glory, or give glory to thy name, for it 
is then your glory will be exhibited when you show mercy to your people; 
and then you will have carried out the truth of the promises you made our 
fathers, “Lest the gentiles should say: Where is their God?” lest the 
incredulous gentiles should get an occasion of detracting from your power, 
and, perhaps, of ignoring your very existence. 

11-15 He now, on account of his having said, “Lest the gentiles should 
say: Where is their God?” gives expression to a most beautiful antithesis 


between the true and false gods; as much as to say, The gentiles should get 
no opportunity of reproaching us; but if they should do so, saying, “Where 
is their God?” we will answer, “Our God is in heaven;” and the wonderful 
things he has done bear testimony to it; for “he hath done all things 
whatsoever he wished;” while, on the contrary, their gods are on the earth; 
and thus hitherto are so unable to do anything that they cannot even make 
use of the members they appear to be endowed with; for, though they have 
the shape and figure of man, and appear to have all his members and senses, 
they neither see, nor hear, nor smell, nor touch, nor walk, nor speak; they do 
not emit anything in the shape of the voice of man, nor even of beasts. 

16 This is a prophecy in the shape of an imprecation, as is usual with the 
prophets; for the makers of, and the worshippers of idols, will actually 
become similar to the idols after the resurrection; for, though they will be 
possessed of feeling and members, the case will be with them as if they had 
none; they will even desire to have none; for they will see, hear, smell, 
touch nothing but what will be hateful and disagreeable; and, with their 
hands and feet tied, they will be cast into exterior darkness, without being 
able in any way to help themselves. Even in this life they are like idols, 
because, though they hear and see, it is more in appearance than reality; for 
they neither see nor hear the things that pertain to salvation, the things that 
only are worth seeing, so that they may be said more to dream than to see or 
hear; as St. Mark has it, “Having eyes ye see not, having ears ye hear not.” 

17-19 Having said, Let them that make them become like “unto them, 
and all such as trust in them,” he adds, by way of antithesis, that the 
children of Israel trusted in the Lord, and that they had him, therefore, as a 
protector, naming the house of Israel first, which includes the whole Jewish 
nation; then the house of Aaron, which means the priests and Levites, the 
elite of God’s people, and who should, therefore, have special trust in God; 
and, finally, all those that fear the Lord; for at all times there were pious 
souls, however few they may have been, not belonging to the children of 
Israel who feared and worshipped God in all sincerity; such were Job and 
his friends, and afterwards Naaman, the Syrian, and others. 

20—21 He now confirms what he had asserted, viz., that God would be 
the helper and the protector of those that trust in him. He ranks himself 
among the number as having got special help and protection from God. He 
then, in the same order, confirms his assertions of God having blessed the 


house of Israel, the house of Aaron, and all who fear him, great or small, 
without any reference to greatness or littleness, whether of age, power, 
wisdom, or riches. When God is said to be “mindful,” it means that he 
regards with a singular providence; “and blessed us,” by assisting and 
protecting us—”us” meaning the house of Israel, the house of Aaron, and 
all that fear him. 

22-23 “Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” as we 
read in Lk. 6; and as the heart of the holy prophet was burning with desire 
for the glory of God and the salvation of his neighbor, he turns over the 
same subject, prophesying at one time, then exhorting, and then by praying 
all manner of happiness on mankind, in the hope of bringing them to have a 
holy fear of God, and to repose all their hope in him. Turning, then, to those 
who fear God, whose blessing he had assured them of, he says to them, 
“May the Lord add blessings upon you,” and not only on you, but “upon 
your children.” And thus may you be blessed with a full and entire 
benediction from the Lord, “who made heaven and earth;” that is, by him in 
whose hand is the dew of heaven and the fatness of the earth. The saints of 
the Old Testament were very much in the habit of praying to the Lord for 
the dews of heaven and the fatness of the earth for their people; for all the 
fruits of the earth depend on them. In a more spiritual meaning, God blesses 
with the dews of heaven and the fatness of the earth those to whom he gives 
spiritual and temporal blessings in abundance; as he did to Abraham, Isaac, 
Joseph, and David, and such others. 

24—26 These three verses may be differently interpreted, applying them 
to the Jews under the Old Testament, or to the Christians in the New. If we 
apply them to the Jews, the meaning is, Having said, “Blessed be you of the 
Lord, who made heaven and earth,” he now asserts that it is only fair that 
they who have been blessed by the Lord should, in return, bless him while 
they live upon this earth, which he gave them for a habitation, leaving to the 
Angels the duty of blessing him in heaven, that being his habitation and that 
of his servants who minister unto him. “The heaven of heavens is the 
Lord’s;” that is, the supreme heaven belongs peculiarly to God and to the 
Angels who minister unto him; “but the earth,” with the elements that 
surround it, “he has given to the children of men” for their habitation, and 
for such a splendid portion of the universe man should constantly return 
thanks to God as long as they live and enjoy the fruits of that earth. Because 


“the dead shall not praise thee, O Lord;” for the dead, being devoid of 
sense, and no longer in possession of the goods of this world, and being 
even bereft of life, cannot praise God or return him thanks for his benefits. 
“For any of them that go down into hell.” Not only will the dead lying in 
their sepulchres not praise the Lord, but also “they that go down to hell;” 
the spirits who have gone down to the infernal regions; they, too, will not 
praise God for temporal blessings they cannot now possibly enjoy. “But we 
that live,” and are in the enjoyment of such blessings, “bless the Lord from 
this time now and forever,” through all succeeding ages. Applying the 
passage to the Christians under the New Testament, we are to bear in mind 
that “the heaven of heaven” means that supreme part of heaven where the 
children of God reside; of which the Apostle says, “For we know that if our 
earthly house of this habitation be dissolved, that we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in heaven;” that house God 
chose for himself, “but the earth,” this visible world, “he has given to the 
children of men,” as distinguished from the children of God; and, therefore, 
he adds, “The dead shall not praise thee, O Lord;” that is, they who, though 
living bodily, are spiritually dead, they will not praise you; “nor any of them 
that go down to hell;” who have died in their sins, and have gone to eternal 
punishment; “but we that live” the life of grace, adhering to thee through 
faith and charity, citizens of our heavenly country, though we are detained 
here for awhile below upon earth, we, I repeat, “bless the Lord,” and we 
“bless him forever.” 


PSALM 114 


THE PRAYER OF A JUST MAN IN AFFLICTION, 
WITH A LIVELY CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 His soul burning with desire for the Lord, also lately says, “I have loved,” 
and does not say whom, taking it for granted that all others are equally in 
love with one so deserving of love, and, therefore, that they know whom he 
means. In like manner, when Mary Magdalen, at the sepulchre, was asked, 
“Whom seekest thou?” she answered, “Sir, if thou hast taken him away, tell 
me,” without saying for whom she was looking, or for whom she was 
weeping, supposing that everyone shared in her love as well as in her 
sorrow, and knew the object of both. And, in fact, when we all seek for 
happiness, which, without any sprinkling of evil, we can find in God alone, 
as St. John intimates, when he says, “God is light, and in him there is no 
darkness;” man should absolutely love God alone, and when they hear the 
expression, “I have loved,” they ought to understand it as applying to the 
love of the supreme good alone. David, however, from the reasons he 
assigns, leaves it pretty clear that, when he said, “I have loved,” he meant 
God only; for he adds, “because the Lord will hear the voice of my prayer;” 
that is, I have loved the Lord, because he is kind and merciful, and from his 
natural kindness will hear the voice of my prayer. What reasons have we 
not for loving him, when the Supreme Being, who wants nothing from us, is 
so ready to hear the prayers of his vilest servants, so that we can safely 
assure ourselves of being heard? This is expressed more clearly in Psalm 
85, where he says, “For thou, O Lord art sweet and mild, and plenteous in 
mercy to all that call upon thee.” The meaning, then, is, I have loved the 
Lord, because I am certain that he will hear the voice of my prayer. 


2 He now tells us how he learned that God would hear his prayer. I know 
it thus, because himself inspired me, invited me, when “he inclined his ear 
unto me;” for, why incline his ear unless he were prepared to hear me? 
Now, God inclines his ear to us when he inspires us with a desire for prayer, 
for we would not pray at all were not God, by his previous grace, good 
enough to give us a desire for prayer. David, then, accustomed to such 
internal calls, and feeling himself internally inspired with a desire for 
prayer, understood that God’s ear was inclined to him, and he, therefore, 
also adds, “and in my days I will call upon him;” that is, while the days of 
grace are shining on me, while I have light to see God’s ear inclined to me, 
I will not let the opportunity pass, but I will call upon the Lord. He calls the 
days in which he got the light of previous grace, “my days;” for when the 
light of grace departs, the day is succeeded by the night, that night “in 
which no man can work.” 

3-4 He now tells us on what his prayers turned; on the dangers and 
temptations in regard of his eternal salvation, the only subject worth the 
notice of a soul that truly loves God. In Psalm 17, we find similar 
expressions, which evidently apply to the temporal difficulties that then 
surrounded David, so that we are forced here to apply them to his spiritual 
troubles. When he says, then “The sorrows of death have compassed me,” 
he means, I am tormented with such dreadful temptations that I am 
compelled to cry out with the Apostle, “Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” He explains it more fully, when he adds, “The perils of 
hell have found me,” for it is through fear of that peril the greatest of all 
perils, that those near death conceive the greatest fear and alarm. In the 
Hebrew the expression is, “The narrow ways of hell,” giving us the idea of 
one walking on the edge of a precipice, in danger every moment of falling, 
and of being dashed to pieces, unless they tread with the greatest care and 
caution; and such is the way of salvation, difficult and narrow, so that they 
who walk without extreme caution run every risk of being precipitated into 
hell. Hence the Apostle warns us, “See, therefore, brethren, how you walk 
circumspectly.”—”I met with trouble and sorrow.” Many persons, 
engrossed by the prosperity of this world, are compassed by the snares of 
death, and the perils of hell, without perceiving it; and the more they are 
compassed by such perils, the less they reflect on them, and thus they are 
insensible to fear or trouble. David reflected on them, and his reflections 


brought him to know where he was; and, therefore, in fear and trembling he 
declares, “I met with trouble and sorrow,” while the world, and its 
pleasures, and enjoyments were smiling on me, I perceived that I was 
compassed by the chains and sorrows of death, and that I was exposed to 
the perils of the pit; and, therefore, in my grief and sorrow “I called upon 
the name of the Lord;” and I said, “O Lord deliver my soul” from the pains 
of death, and the dangers of hell. 

5 To show what good hope he had in God, he assigns a reason for having 
had such hope, because “The Lord is merciful and just, and our God 
showeth mercy;” the Lord is merciful, because he goes before sinners, and 
inspires them with the idea of penance and prayer, “For he first loved us,” 
as the Apostle says. He is also just, for he lets no one go unchastised, as St. 
Paul says, “He scourgeth every son whom he receiveth,” and he pardons 
those who do not pardon themselves, and not only forgives their sins, but 
makes them his heirs. 

6 God, as was stated awhile ago, is a God of mercy, but especially to little 
ones that fear him, which is more clearly expressed in Psalm 102, where he 
says, “For according to the height of the heaven above the earth: he hath 
strengthened his mercy toward them that fear him.” As a father hath 
compassion on his children, so hath the Lord on them that fear him.” We 
have the same in the canticle of the virgin, “And his mercy is from 
generation to generation to them that fear him;” and as the last words of the 
previous verse, “our God showeth mercy,” which mercy, according to the 
Hebrew, is that of a father, he now tells us to whom such mercy is extended, 
and says it is to the little ones, the meek, and the humble, who have a filial 
fear of God. “The Lord is the keeper of little ones.” The Lord in his fatherly 
mercy protects his little ones, as he would so many tender children, for 
whom he had prepared an everlasting inheritance. And as David, through 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, knew himself to be one of them, he adds, 
“T was humbled;” I endeavored to be a little one, and “he delivered me,” or 
rather, he will deliver me, as it is in the Hebrew. 

7 The just man, so delivered, now congratulates himself on the 
acquirement of such a blessing. “Turn, O my soul, into thy rest.” Hasten on 
the wings of desire to the place of true and everlasting rest, to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, to the real Abraham’s bosom, “for the Lord hath been bountiful 
to thee.” 


8 He now explains the extent of the bounty spoken of in the preceding 
verse: deliverance from death and life everlasting. “My eyes from tears,” a 
life subject to no trouble, with all blessings in abundance, “For God wiped 
away all tears from their eyes;” and, finally, “my feet from falling;” that is, 
he will give me not only a happy life, but even a secure and everlasting one, 
from which I can never fall. He will thus deliver me from the sorrows of 
death, and the perils of the pit, and place me in the security and eternity of a 
most happy life. 

9 He concludes the Psalm by saying, that as he is to enjoy, in security, a 
life of the best and sweetest sort, a thing that will be very pleasing to him, 
he will do all in his power to please the Lord “in the land of the living,” 
where all enjoy life to the fullest extent, and thus please the living God in 
all possible ways and manners; for while we are in this pilgrimage many are 
dead, and they who live, live, according to the spirit, and not according “to 
the body which is dead;” whence he exclaims, “Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” Rom. 7. 


PSALM 115 


THIS IN THE HEBREW IS JOINED WITH THE 
FOREGOING PSALM, AND CONTINUES TO 
EXPRESS THE FAITH AND GRATTTUDE OF 
THE PSALMIST 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


10 He refers to the words, “I will please the Lord in the land of the living;” 
and, as if a person asked, how do you know of the existence of such a place 
at all? he replies, that he knows it through faith. “I have believed” that such 
a place exists, though unseen by mortal eye, and, by reason of such faith, I 
said, “I will please the Lord in the land of the living.” St. Paul quotes this 
passage where he says, “But having the same spirit of faith, as it is written, 
I have believed; therefore I have spoken. We also believe, and, therefore, 
we speak, knowing that he who raised up Jesus will raise us up also with 
Jesus, and place us with you;” where he teaches that the resurrection of the 
body, and the true country of the living in which we are to be located with 
the Lord Jesus, is to be learned in the spirit of faith, and not by any human 
demonstration. And, as such faith requires a soul truly humble, that it may 
be subject to the obedience required by faith, he therefore adds, “but I have 
been humbled exceedingly.” I have believed, because I have not relied on 
my own abilities, but I have exhibited the greatest humility and docility to 
the Holy Spirit, as the Lord says in Mt. 11, “I give thanks to thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them to little ones;” and in another place, Jn. 
5, “How can you believe who receive glory one from another?” 

11 This relates to a vision he had, in which he got such a view of the 
aforesaid country of the living that he declares that anything that might be 


said regarding human happiness, when compared to it, is a lie. “I,” who 
humbled myself so much have been, in consequence, so exalted by God as 
to be favored with a vision, or an excess, and, seeing in that vision how vain 
and fallacious are the things that seem good and solid to men, I said, “Every 
man is a liar;” that is to say, every man who speaks in the ordinary manner 
of men concerning happiness, and sets great value on the frail and 
perishable things of this world is a liar, for true and solid happiness is not to 
be found but in the country of the living. This explanation solves the 
sophism proposed by St. Basil. If every man be a liar, then David was a liar; 
therefore, he lies when he says, every man is a liar—thus contradicting 
himself, and destroying his own position. This is answered easily; for when 
David spoke he did so not as man, but from an inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. It may be also said, that being a liar, and always telling lies, are 
different things, as the former may sometimes happen to tell the truth, 
especially if he be so inspired by God; for man is said to be mendacious by 
reason of his being naturally subject to error and falsehoods, in which sense 
we read, “But God is true, and every man a liar;” that is to say, lies are 
impossible to God alone, but all men are liable to them, but it does not, 
therefore, follow that they are always telling lies. 

12 Feeling himself overwhelmed with so many favors, both in having got 
a knowledge of the country of the living and a foretaste of the joy to be 
found therein, he asks what he can give the Lord in return for such favors. 
He made me out of nothing, redeemed me from iniquity, showed me the 
country of the living, promised me a place in it. What shall I render to him 
for all these favors? 

13 This is universally understood of the sufferings and passion of Christ, 
concerning which our Savior himself said, “Can you drink of the chalice 
that I shall drink?” and again, “Let this chalice pass from me;” and again, 
John 18, “The chalice which my Father hath given me shall I not drink it?” 
And it is not only in the New Testament that the word chalice is used for a 
bitter draught of tribulation, but it also occurs in the same sense in many 
passages in the Old. Thus, in Psalm 74, “For in the hand of the Lord there is 
a cup of strong wine, full of mixture;” and in Isaias 51, “Stand up, O 
Jerusalem, which has drunk at the hand of the Lord the cup of his wrath.” In 
Jeremias 25, “Take the cup of wine of this fury at my hand.” In Ezechiel 23, 
“Thus saith the Lord God: Thou shalt drink thy sister’s cup deep and wide: 


thou shalt be had in derision and scorn, and thou shalt drink it, and drink it 
up, even to the dregs.” In Habacuc 2, “Thou art filled with shame instead of 
glory, drink thou also and fall fast asleep; the cup of the right hand of the 
Lord shall compass thee, and shameful vomiting shall be on thy glory.” The 
just man, who loves God, then says, When I have nothing better to offer my 
Lord in return for all he has conferred on one, “I will take the chalice of 
salvation.” I will cheerfully drink the chalice of the Lord, however bitter it 
may be, whether it consists in tribulations, dangers; or even death itself. For 
his own honor’s sake he will support me; for I know that this chalice, 
however bitter, will be wholesome. And, as I do not rely on my own 
strength, but, with God’s help, can do everything, “I will, therefore, call 
upon the name of the Lord” to give me the grace to drink this cup 
courageously. The Church, in ordering this Psalm to be sung on the feast of 
a martyr, confirms this explanation. 

14-15 Being prepared to drink the chalice of suffering, he says with great 
confidence, I will offer the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving to the Lord, 
not alone in nooks and chambers, but openly and publicly before all the 
people, enemies included, and even though I may be satisfied of my death 
being the consequence; for “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints;” that is, God sets great value on the death of the saints, when 
suffered for his honor and glory; just as valuable gems, such as those worn 
in the crowns of monarchs, and which are of great value, are highly prized 
by mankind. See, says St. Basil, what glory is in store for the martyrs, 
whose souls are not only crowned in heaven, but even whose relics are 
highly valued on earth. Formerly, anyone touching a dead body was looked 
upon as unclean, but at present, anyone touching the bones of the martyrs is 
supposed to acquire fresh sanctification. 

16-17 The holy soul who offers himself entirely in sacrifice to God, has 
no pride in him; he rather acknowledges his debt of service, and, agreeable 
to the command of our Lord, says, “I am an unprofitable servant, I have 
done that which I ought to do.” “O Lord,” he says, what great thing have I 
done in paying my vows publicly, in even daring death; in doing so, I only 
did what I was bound to do; “for I am thy servant,” redeemed from the 
slavery of the devil by the precious blood of your Son. I am thy servant, not 
only through your having redeemed me, but also through your having 
created me; and I am “the son of your handmaid;” that is, I am not simply a 


purchased slave, because my mother, too, is a slave of yours, by creation as 
well as by redemption. He calls himself the son of the female slave, not of 
the male, because no matter how free the father, when the mother was a 
slave, the child was one too. Hence Sara said to Abraham, “Cast out this 
bondwoman and her son, for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir 
with my son Isaac.” Thus Ishmael was a slave by reason of his mother 
having been one, though Abraham his father was no slave. “Thou hast 
broken my bonds.” He tells us he is a servant to the Lord, but that the 
service is a good one and that he has been rescued from a bad one. As the 
Lord in the Gospel encourages those who labor, and are heavily laden, to 
take up his yoke; “for his yoke is sweet, and his burden is light,” he does 
not absolutely free us from the yoke and the burden, but, instead of a rough 
yoke, he imposes a sweet one, and substitutes a light for a heavy burden. 
Thus God completely “broke the bonds” that Satan had bound about us, the 
bonds of sin and the burden of concupiscence, that weighed us down to the 
lower regions; in place of which he binds us down by the sweet yoke of his 
law, and the light burden of his love, through which we are raised and 
exalted to heaven. “Thou hast broken my bonds;” you have delivered me 
from a most cruel state of servitude, and wished me to be your servant, your 
service being, in my mind, a throne. I will, therefore, “sacrifice to you the 
sacrifice of praise,” and no longer invoke false gods; mammon to wit, the 
appetite, wealth, and honors, to all of which I was heretofore a slave; but I 
will constantly “call upon the name of the Lord,” who alone deserves it. 

18-19 This is a repetition of verse 5, with the addition of, “In the courts 
of the house of the Lord;” to give us to understand that the servant of God 
should offer his vows, his confession, and himself to God, in the Church, 
indicated by Jerusalem; for they who work outside the Church derive 
nothing from it. 


PSALM 116 


ALL NATIONS ARE CALLED UPON TO PRAISE 
GOD FOR HIS MERCY AND TRUTH 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 He addresses the whole Church, and exhorts it to praise God. “All ye 
nations” is directed to the converted gentiles, who are named first by reason 
of their being in the majority, and the people nearer those of the Jews who 
had been converted to the faith; and the Apostles themselves, in alluding to 
a similar expression in the second Psalm, “Why have the gentiles raged, and 
the people meditated vain things,” apply the former to the gentiles, and the 
latter to the Jews. 

2 The reason assigned for praising God is, “for his mercy is confirmed on 
us,” by the arrival of the Messias to Jews and gentiles; “and the truth of the 
Lord remaineth forever;” for the Church was established, “Against which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail,” and his kingdom was established, of 
which there will be no end. 


PSALM 117 


THE PSALMIST PRAISES GOD FOR HIS 
DELIVERY FROM EVILS; PUTS HIS WHOLE 
TRUST IN HIM, AND FORETELLS THE 
COMING OF CHRIST 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 David invites all to praise God, and assigns a reason for their doing so, 
“for he is good;” nothing more brief, and at the same time more sublime, 
could be said of him, for God alone can be said to be intrinsically good, and 
it is such goodness only that deserves to be praised; he adds, “for his mercy 
endureth forever;” to show that God, even in his actions, is good, and as 
such, is deserving of praise; for the wretched have no better way of coming 
at a knowledge of God’s goodness than through his mercy. For it was his 
mercy that created, redeemed, protects, and will crown us; and, thus, “his 
mercy endureth forever.” 

2—4 He tells who he had invited to praise God, namely, the people of 
Israel first, from whom the Apostles were descended, and who were the 
first believers in Christ. He names the house of Aaron in the second place, 
next to the Apostles, “A great multitude of the priests obeyed the faith,” 
Acts 6; and all the gentiles, finally, who believed and united with the rising 
Church. He thus invites the whole Church, formed of Jews and gentiles, to 
praise God. 

5 He now begins to tell what he is going to praise God for, and it is for 
his having been in trouble, or, as the Hebrew has it, angustiated, or 
compassed in a narrow place, and that when he prayed to God he was heard 
at once, and was enlarged. “In my trouble I called upon the Lord;” without 
boasting of my own merits, or complaining of being unjustly persecuted, I 


had recourse to God’s mercy; “and the Lord heard me, and enlarged me,” 
by delivering me from all the dangers that encompassed me. Anyone 
reading Psalms 17 and 33, will at once see how applicable all this was to 
David himself; and it is equally so to the Church, because in its infancy, 
when Herod threw St. Peter, the chief head and pastor of the Church into 
prison, “and when prayer was made without ceasing by the Church to God 
for him,” it was heard at once, and by a most wonderful miracle it was 
enlarged from the depth of tribulation to the fullest extent of peace and 
consolation; and as often as the same Church was delivered from the 
persecutions of Nero, Decius, and Diocletian, and such persecutors, it might 
exclaim with David, “In my trouble I called upon the Lord; and the Lord 
heard me, and enlarged me.” 

6-7 David, or God’s people, if you will, being taught by experience, 
exults in great confidence, but does not say, the Lord is my helper, and I 
shall suffer no more, knowing that while he is a pilgrim here below he will 
have much to suffer from his daily enemies; but be says, “The Lord is my 
helper, I will not fear what man can do unto me.” I will not be troubled in 
regard of any annoyance I may meet with from man, because the Lord will 
turn all such things to good, for so he reminded us when he said, “Be not 
afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can 
do;” and again, “A hair from your head shall not perish;” and the Apostle 
tells us, “For our present tribulation, which is momentary and light, worketh 
for us above measure, exceedingly, an eternal weight of glory.” He, 
therefore, justly adds, “and I will look over my enemies;” for their 
persecutions only tend to increase my glory. 

8-9 He draws a useful admonition from what he has said, on placing all 
our hope in God, and not in man, however powerful. For God is always 
both able and willing to help those who put their trust in him; while men are 
very often unable, or when they are able, being influenced by various 
passions, are unwilling to offer any help. David knew that by experience, 
for he confided in Saul his king, at another time in Achis, the Certhean, at 
another time in Achitophel, his own most prudent minister, besides several 
others, and they all failed him, but he never confided in God, without 
feeling the benefit of it. He, therefore, says, strongly advising all, “It is 
good to confide in the Lord, rather than to have confidence in men.” Such a 
comparison is just suited to man’s infirmity, as we are well acquainted with 


the power of man, and especially of princes; while God’s power is hidden to 
many, who neither see it, nor reflect upon it; perhaps, even disbelieve God’s 
greatness, otherwise he should have had to say, it is good to hope in the 
Lord, and evil to hope in man. So Jeremias says, “Cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man.” It is not, however, sinful to put our trust, to a certain 
extent, in the help of the Angels, or of pious people, because such hope has 
reference to God, who helps those who trust in him, not only directly 
through himself; but also indirectly through others. 

10-12 From his own example, he shows the advantage of putting one’s 
trust in God; for it was not once, but several times, that he was beset by a 
most powerful enemy on all sides, and was most miraculously so rescued 
by God, as to behold them all laid prostrate about him. If we refer the 
passage to David, everyone knows how often he was overpowered by Saul 
with a numerous army, and most unexpectedly and miraculously rescued; 
and it is better known how often God’s people have suffered the direst 
persecutions from powerful kings and innumerable people, and seen God’s 
vengeance wreaked on the instigators of such persecutions. To show it was 
no ordinary persecution, he adds, “Surrounding me, they compassed me 
about,” so as to leave no chance of escape, “They surrounded me like bees,” 
to show their number and their fury; for bees surrounding a hive can 
scarcely be numbered; and to show their fury, he says, “They burned like 
fire among thorns,” that can scarcely be checked or extinguished once it 
gets a hold of them, and destroys them in a minute. 

13-14 Having hitherto expatiated on the multitude and the atrocity of his 
enemies, he now acknowledges his own weakness, as being quite unable to 
compete with them, that God may thus have greater glory in the matter. I 
was unable to resist such violence; and thus these attacks of the enemy had 
nigh accomplished my ruin, had not the Lord, coming in at the proper time, 
“supported me.” This may have reference to the various dangers David had 
from time to time to encounter; and it may also refer to the spiritual dangers 
of temptation, to which the early Christians were subject when they suffered 
so much persecution, under which they would have succumbed, had they 
not been imbued with the spirit of those verses, “The Lord is my strength 
and my praise.” “The Lord is my strength;” because it is through him I 
conquer; “and my praise,” because I am always bound to praise him; “and 
he is become my salvation;” has been my Savior. 


15 The just who heard of David’s liberation rejoiced much thereat; but 
much more so, on the delivery of the early Christians from persecution, was 
there the voice of rejoicing and the voice of salvation announcing, in the 
tabernacles of the just, the joyful news of salvation. 

16 The voice of rejoicing and salvation that resounded in the tabernacles 
of the just is that “the right hand of the Lord,” the might and power of the 
Son of God, “hath wrought strength;” has done its work bravely and 
powerfully; for the Son of God is called in Scripture the arm, or the right 
hand of the Lord, because it is through the Son that the Father has done, and 
still does, everything. “All things were made by him,” Jn. 1; “By whom also 
he made the world,” Heb. 1; “Who hath believed our report, and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed?” Isaias 53; “He hath shown might in his 
arm,” Lk. 1; “The right hand of The Lord hath exalted me.” Herein hath the 
right hand of the Lord wrought strength, inasmuch as it exalted me, and 
lowered my enemies, which is just as applicable to the Church as to David. 
The repetition of “the right hand of the Lord hath wrought strength,” is for 
the sake of expressing his joy and gladness. 

17-18 The same David, or, if you will, God’s people, goes on in 
recording God’s mercy, who permits them to suffer persecution as a father; 
and not as an enemy, for the purpose, not of destroying, but of purging 
them. As much as to say, however great the persecutions I have suffered, 
and am still suffering, “I shall not die but live.” I will not be utterly 
exterminated, as my enemies desire; but I will hold out, “and shall declare 
the works of the Lord,” “who chastising, chastised me” with the rod of a 
father; “but he hath not delivered me to death.” 

19-20 The favors he received having inspired him with the courage of 
aiming at higher ones, he demands an introduction to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, where no sinners are to be found. “Open ye to me the gates of 
justice,” the gates of the kingdom of heaven which is all justice, for justice 
is the gate of glory: “Seek (says our Lord) just the kingdom of God and his 
justice.”—”I will go into them, and give praise to the Lord,” because, 
according to Psalm 83, “They that dwell in thy house, O Lord, shall praise 
thee forever and ever.”—”This is the gate of the Lord, the just shall enter 
into it.” This gate of justice is the true gate, the only gate that leads to the 
Lord, and, therefore, it is only the just shall enter by it. 


21 He now explains the expression, “I will go into them and give praise 
to the Lord,” for he says, “I will give glory to thee,” when I shall have 
entered the heavenly Jerusalem, through the gates of justices, “because thou 
hast heard me;” for though the just ask for many and various things in this 
world, they all tend to one petition, of which Psalm 26, says, “One thing I 
have asked of the Lord, this I will seek after; that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life.” Concerning this petition, then, he says, 
“T will give glory to thee because thou hast heard me,” which be explains 
more fully when he adds, “and art become my salvation;” you that were my 
hope have become my salvation; you who fed me on the way are now my 
reward in heaven. 

22-23 Christ having repeatedly quoted this passage in reference to 
himself, St. Peter having done the same, in which he has been followed by 
St. Paul, there can be no doubt of its applying solely and exclusively to 
Christ. David, then, having sung of his own delivery, and of the delivery of 
God’s people from their temporal calamities, and having asked for his own 
and their admission to eternal happiness, explains now how God opened the 
way to it; and, undoubtedly, hurried away by an increased light of prophecy, 
exclaims, “The stone which the builders rejected the same is become the 
head of the corner;” that is to say, God sent a living, precious, chosen stone 
on earth, but the Jews, who then had the building of the Church, rejected 
that stones and said of it, “This man, who observeth not the sabbath is not 
of God;” and “We have no king but Caesar;” and, “That seducer said, I will 
rise after three days;” and many similar things beside. But this stone, so 
rejected by the builders as unfit for raising the spiritual edifice, “Is become 
the head of the corner;” has been made by God, the principal architect, the 
bond to connect the two walls and keep them together, that is to say, has 
been made the head of the whole Church, composed of Jews and Gentiles; 
and such a head, that whoever is not under him cannot be saved; and 
whoever is built under him, the living stone, will certainly be saved. Now 
all this “is the Lord’s doing,” done by his election and design, without any 
intervention on the part of man, and, therefore, it is wonderful in our eyes.” 
For who is there that must not look upon it as a wonderful thing, to find a 
man crucified, dead and buried, rising, after three days, from the dead, 
immortal, with unbounded power, and declared Prince of men and Angels, 


and a way opened through him for mortal man, to the kingdom of heaven, 
to the society of the Angels, to a happy immortality? 

24 “This day” on which such a thing was accomplished, is really the day 
“which the Lord hath made.” and, therefore, for such a favor “let us be glad 
and rejoice therein.” The day of the resurrection, beyond doubt, for, though 
from his very conception, the Lord Jesus was the Christ, and the head of the 
Church, hence we find the Angel saying to the shepherds—”! bring you 
tidings of great joy, for this day is born to you a Savior, who is Christ, the 
Lord, in the city of David;” still, it was necessary for him, first, to be 
rejected by men, to be humbled, even to the death of the cross; then to be 
exalted, through his resurrection, then to be declared the chief corner stone, 
and to have it preached through all nations, “that there was salvation in 
none other;” hence, he said, “All power is given me in heaven, and on earth, 
go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The day of the resurrection 
is called “the day which the Lord hath made,” either because Christ, by his 
resurrection, as a Sun of Justice, made that day in a new manner, or because 
he specially consecrated that day to his service, or because he set it aside, 
“that we may be glad and rejoice therein.” 

25-26 These are the very praises that the crowd saluted our Savior with 
on the day of the palms, with the exception of their making use of the word 
“Hosanna,” instead of, “O Lord, save me,” as we have it here. Thus, the 
Lord on that day wished to make a visible exhibition of, and to anticipate 
the invisible triumph he was about to enjoy on the day of his resurrection. 
Nor could it be fairly objected to him that he was enjoying a triumph before 
he obtained the victory, because he was most certain of the victory, and the 
Prophet, as well as he, foresaw and foretold that Christ would be rejected as 
the corner stone at the time of his passion, and that he would be afterwards 
exalted in his resurrection, so as to become the head of the comer, so he 
also foresaw and foretold the very words the crowd would make use of on 
the day of Christ’s triumph, the day of the palms by which the triumph of 
the resurrection was signified, and turns to account the fact of both having 
occurred on the same day, namely, the Lord’s day. He, therefore, says, “Let 
us be glad, and rejoice on this day,” saying, “O Lord, save me, O Lord, give 
good success” in the commencement of your reign. “Blessed be he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord;” may the Messias, our King, now become 


the head of the corner, be blessed by all, “that cometh in the name of the 
Lord,” that does not come of himself, an usurper like Antichrist, but comes, 
having been sent by his Father, the Lord of heaven and earth, as Christ 
himself explains, in Jn. 5. “We have blessed you out of the house of the 
Lord.” Having explained the whole prophecy regarding the coming of 
Christ and his triumph, the Prophet now addresses the people, and exhorts 
them to celebrate a solemn festival in thanksgiving, “We have blessed you 
out of the house of the Lord.” We, prophets, have blessed you, a faithful 
people, by announcing to you those divine mysteries that lead to your 
salvation. 

27 This is, as it were, a Summary of all, as much as to say, our Lord is the 
true God, and he hath shone upon us by showing us the light of his mercies. 
Therefore, appoint a solemn shady day, by bringing in lots of green 
branches to ornament the temple to the very horn of the altar. That is 
variously interpreted, according to the ceremonies of the Jews, that do not 
concern us at present. 

28-29 These verses are only a repetition of the preceding, in order to 
express the vehement affections of the prophet. 


PSALM 118 


OF THE EXCELLENCE OF VIRTUE 
CONSISTING IN THE LOVE AND OBSERVANCE 
OF THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


ALEPH 


1 The prophet, most properly, in praising the excellence and the advantage 
of the divine law, draws his first argument from happiness, that is, the 
ultimate end of man; for in the moral order the end holds the same place 
that first principles do in the order of nature. The meaning of the first verse, 
then, is, Blessed are they who, in their journey through life, are not soiled 
by the mud or dirt of sin: and they who escape being thus soiled, and thus 
blessed, are those “who walk in the law of the Lord;” they who abandon 
every other way, and choose that of the law of the Lord, as being the purest 
and the clearest. To come to particulars. The word “blessed” implies eternal 
happiness, which alone is complete happiness; and also temporal happiness, 
as far as such can be had in this world. The meaning, then, is, Blessed are 
they in eternity; and, even in this life, blessed are they, joyous and content, 
coveting nothing in this world, are those who live unblemished by sin, by 
reason of “their walking in the way of the Lord.” Christ himself informs us 
that the straight road to eternal happiness is the observance of his law. “If 
thou wilt enter into life keep the commandments.” With that, experience, as 
well as reason, teaches us that, even in this world, none lead a happier life 
than they who lead an upright and a pious one; for happy must that man be 
who has all he desires, and wishes for nothing bad; while wicked men wish 
for many things that are bad, and have not very many of the things that they 


wish for. On the contrary, the just wish for nothing that is bad, and they 
have whatever they wish for by reason of their wishing for God alone and 
the doing of his will. The word “undefiled” does not imply the absence of 
venial sin; if such were the case, we should not have even one to come 
under such a category. It means the absence of mortal sin, that alone, strictly 
speaking, leaves a stain on the soul. The metaphor seems to be taken from 
the spots one picks up in walking through muddy, dusty, or dirty places. “In 
the way” means through life, which is most aptly called a way by reason of 
the constant changes in it, and, as Job has it, “must ever continue in the 
same state,” from the moment we commence it to the very last stage of our 
existence. “In the law of the Lord;” giving us to understand that God’s law 
is a straight and clear path, because it prohibits all manner of sin. The law 
of the Lord is here opposed to the law of the flesh, which the Apostle 
designates as “the way of concupiscence,” full of the dust of pride, the mud 
of luxury, and the dirty water of avarice. 

2 He explains the last verse by saying that it is not every observance of 
the law that will secure happiness. Many observe the law superficially, 
content with abstaining from murder, theft, adultery, while they do not, in 
reality, walk as they ought in the way of the Lord, inasmuch as they have a 
hatred for their neighbor, abound in wealth they have no use for, or indulge 
in fornication. He, then, that really wishes to be happy must “search his 
testimonies,” must seriously reflect on the meaning of the whole law, called 
“his testimonies,” by reason of its making God’s will known to us; for 
whoever will search the law will find that the precept, “thou shalt not kill,” 
prohibits not only murder, but also hatred and anger, as the Lord himself 
explained it; nay more, that it even obligates us to love, for “love is the 
fulfilling of the law;” and when God said, “Thou shalt not kill,” he said so 
lest love should be infringed on, which also will be found to apply to the 
other precepts by anyone “that will search them.” They may be truly said to 
search his testimonies who “seek him with their whole heart;” for he that 
seriously seeks for God with his whole heart longs for his grace in this 
world and a sight of him in the next; such a one most undoubtedly seeks to 
know God’s will in everything, and to walk according to it. Like travelers 
on their way to a place they wish to reach as quickly as possible, they 
earnestly inquire and ask of all they meet the easiest and most direct road to 
the place they are bound for; while those who travel without any fixed 


purpose, having no particular place in view, take very little trouble as to 
what road they may be travelling. The prophet, therefore, says, “Blessed are 
they that search his testimonies;” that is, I called those who walk in the 
Lord happy, but let it be understood that I mean those only who diligently 
examine the meaning of the whole law, and of him who gave it; a thing 
done only by those “who seek him with their whole heart,” who neither 
prefer; not even put, any creature on a level with him, who do not divide 
their love between him and any creature, but love him solely on his own 
account, and creatures for him. 

3 He proves his assertion, that they only who walk in the way of the Lord 
are undefiled, inasmuch as not one of those “that work iniquity,” and are 
thus found defiled on the road, have walked “in the ways,” that is, in the 
law of the Lord; a clear proof of which is, that it is the way of the Lord 
alone that preserves those who walk in it undefiled. His argument, then, 
stands thus, by reversing the case, “They that work iniquity,” and are, 
consequently, found defiled, have not walked in the way of the Lord; 
therefore, they who do walk in God’s path do not work iniquity, and are, 
consequently, undefiled. St. Augustine raises what he calls a serious 
question here. All the saints walk in the way of the Lord, therefore, they 
work not iniquity, and yet they say, through 1 Jn. 1:8, “If we say that we 
have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us, and sin is 
iniquity.” They who work iniquity certainly do not walk in the way of the 
Lord, inasmuch as they work iniquity, because they walk in a way directly 
opposite to God’s way, as they do who commit mortal sin; while those who 
commit venial sin merely walk in a way a little outside of God’s way. Now, 
the saints who have the desire of walking in God’s way, and do so 
habitually, may be said to walk therein; and if they occasionally get off the 
path, by doing something not directly opposed to God’s law, they quickly 
get on it again through penance and confession. 

4 He now draws another argument from the excellence of the legislator, 
as much as to say, These are not the commands of man, but of God; that 
God who requires implicit obedience from all his servants. To give greater 
weight to what he has to say thereon, he addresses God directly, saying, 
“Thou hast commanded thy commandments to be kept most diligently.” O 
Lord, you who can freely command your servants, and punish them 
severely if they disobey, and who can neither forgive nor forget the 


transgressor, “thou hast commanded,” not by way of advice, but by strict 
precept, “thy commandments to be kept,” not negligently or carelessly, but 
“most diligently” and studiously. Who, then, will not, at once, give their 
mind to a thorough observance of them? 

5 Looking at the authority, of him that commands, and the strictness of 
the order, the prophet wishes that God’s commands should be most 
implicitly obeyed, and he expresses such wish himself, to give an example 
to others of the obedience due by them to God; for, if he, a king, supreme 
head of his people, so trembles at God’s commands, and so ardently desires 
to comply with them, what should ordinary persons not do? “O, that my 
ways,” all my thoughts, words, and deeds, “may be directed,” may be made 
agreeable to your righteous law, “to keep thy justifications,” to observe your 
law, called “justifications” frequently in this Psalm. The law for variety’s 
sake gets different names in the Scripture, such as the precept, the 
command, the discourse, the speech, the word, sometimes the testimony, by 
reason of its bearing witness to what God’s will is, sometimes the 
justification, as in this passage, because it is through it we are justified; that 
is, made more just, according to the Apostle, who says, “the doers of the 
law shall be justified;” observe, though, that I said, they who observe the 
law shall be made more just, because the first justification, through which 
we are made just, from being sinners, cannot be ascribed to the law, but to 
grace, as the same Apostle has it, “For if justice be by the law, then Christ 
died in vain.” 

6 He draws great fruit from directing his ways to keep the justifications 
of the Lord. They who regard the greatness of the legislator; and in their 
actions do not regard the rule of his divine law, and afterwards find their 
work out of shape, and not in conformity with the direct way of the law of 
God, they are fearfully confounded and disheartened, they can scarcely lift 
their eyes to God, saying to themselves, “Who am I that I should have dared 
to direct my thoughts, words, or deeds, to anything but what was agreeable 
to the straight way of the commands of the supreme legislator, who ordered 
them to be so zealously observed?” David, then, considering it of great 
importance, as it really is, to have no reason for being confused on such 
grounds, says, I always wished to direct my ways to keep God’s 
justifications, because then “I shall not be confounded,” I will have no 
reason for blushing before you, O Lord, “when I shall look into all thy 


commandments,” when I shall have tested all my actions by the rule of your 
commandments, to see if they are conformable to them. Hence, we learn 
how far removed from the spirit, and the piety of David, are they who do so 
many crooked things, anything but conformable to the law of God, and yet 
are quite unconscious of their deformity, by reason of their not reflecting on 
the greatness of the legislator. 

7 He adds that not only will he not be confounded, but he will even return 
thanks to God for having, through his grace and assistance, learned how to 
observe his law. “I will praise thee,” and give thee thanks, “with uprightness 
of heart,” with a pure and upright heart, “when I shall have learned,” for 
having the good luck to learn, “the judgments of thy justice;” your most just 
judgments and laws. The word “learned” conveys more than simple 
knowledge; it implies an amount of approbation and persuasion on the part 
of those who have come at the truth, and, therefore, determine to observe it; 
in which sense we are to understand it in Jn. 6, where the Lord says, 
“Everyone that hath heard of the Father and hath learned, cometh to me.” 
Now, they learn of the Father, who, by the infusion of the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts, are firmly persuaded that it is a good thing to believe, to be 
converted, or to observe the law. Such persuasion springs from uprightness 
of heart; for God is looked upon as thoroughly good by those who have an 
upright heart, as Psalm 72 has it, “How good is God to Israel, to them that 
are of a right heart.” Now, they who are pleased with God, cannot but be 
pleased with everything that declares his will, and as it is through the 
commandments his will is declared, they must take great pleasure in 
obeying his commandments. By the “judgments of justice” we understand 
the same precepts of the divine law, that are sometimes called judgments, 
sometimes the “judgments of justice.” They are called judgments, inasmuch 
as they are certain opinions judged by God to be most perfect, or certain 
divine statutes and decrees; they are called justices, as being the rules 
containing justice; and, finally, they are called the judgments of justice, as 
being most just judgments and decrees. Thus, the meaning of the verse is, I 
will praise you with an upright heart, because I am persuaded that your laws 
are most just, and should be most faithfully observed; all of which I 
acknowledge proceeds not from me, but from thy grace. 

8 This is the conclusion of the first octave, if we may so call the eight 
verses composing the divisions of the Psalm, and indicated by the letters of 


the Hebrew alphabet, for which division no satisfactory reason can be 
assigned; The meaning is, Whereas the observance of your law tends to the 
happiness of those who keep it, and whereas it has been proposed by you, 
the supreme legislator, and its observance most strictly ordered, “I will keep 
thy justifications;” I determined and resolved with all my strength to keep 
them; but do you, on your part, withhold not your grace and your 
assistance, without which I can do nothing; and if, perchance, in your 
justice, you shall have to desert me for a while, so that I may feel my own 
weakness, and learn to fly to thee, and to confide in thee, do not, at all 
events, “utterly forsake me,” that is, altogether and forever. 


BETH 


9 Having praised the law of God, by reason of its object and of its author, 
he now praises it by reason of the advantage of it to the person to whom it is 
given. And as nobody needs the law more than one beginning the world, 
such as a young man, he speaks in particular of such. The young man needs 
the law of God, first, because it is in such persons the law of the members is 
strongest; secondly, because they have not yet learned prudence by 
experience; thirdly, as it is of the utmost consequence to a traveler to strike 
upon the right path in the beginning of his journey, as it may save him the 
labor of retracing his steps, and beginning it over again; thus, it is of the 
highest importance to the young man, who means to preserve his innocence, 
to accustom himself in early life to the observance of the commandments. 
“Tt is good for a man when he hath borne the yoke from his youth,” says 
Jeremias. Who are we to understand by “a young man?” I don’t imagine 
David means such a young man as the prodigal, for such a one would need 
the grace of repentance to correct such faults, and a knowledge or 
observance of the latter would not suffice; nor do I think that he speaks of a 
young man renovated by grace, as opposed to an old man; for there is 
question here of the correction of errors, which are not supposed to be 
found in one renovated. I imagine, then, that David speaks of a young man, 
in the plain acceptation of the words, who requires a remedy against the 
natural impulses: of corrupt nature, “that is prone to evil from his 
youth.”—”By what doth a young man correct his way?” By what means, 
manner, or art doth a young man correct his way? that is, his actions, or his 


life, corrupted by natural deprivation through original sin, and prone to evil. 
He answers, “by observing thy words;” for, he that from his youth has been 
accustomed to fear God, and, under the influence of such holy fear, to 
observe God’s words, that is, his divine laws, will, undoubtedly, avoid 
many errors. Take, for example, Tobias the younger, whom his father 
“taught from his infancy to fear God, and to abstain from all sin.” 

10 David, influenced by such advantages, now asks God for grace to 
observe his commandments, decides firmly on observing them, and teaches 
us by his example to do the same, and first assigns a reason, the very one 
assigned in the Gospel, “Seek, and you shall find.’—”Everyone that 
seeketh findeth,” why he should be heard. “With my whole heart have I 
sought after thee.” Such is the reason he assigns for his being heard, for 
having sought after God with his whole heart, that is, for having asked his 
grace, for having desired to please him, and to carry out his will; a truly 
wonderful petition, as if God, who commanded his “commandments” to be 
kept most “diligently,” could wish to repel anyone from observing them. 
This mode of speaking, however, only implies the necessity of grace, a 
thing known to those only, who are desirous of observing the 
commandments, while they are conscious of their own weakness. 

11-12 Another reason for his being heard, and a fresh petition for grace 
to keep his law; and the reason is, his great desire to avoid sin, and thus to 
keep the law. “Thy words have I hidden in my heart.” I have placed your 
words, that is, your law, in the inmost recesses of my heart, so that I may 
never forget them; and my object in doing so was, “that I may not sin 
against thee;” thus, my desire of avoiding sin makes me wish I should never 
forget God’s law; and, for fear I should possibly forget it, I have hidden it in 
the recesses of my heart, so that nothing can possibly wrest it from me. 
Having thus premised his reason for being heard, he presents the petition, 
“Blessed art thou, O Lord, teach me thy justifications.” The words, “teach 
me,” as we observed on the seventh verse, convey more than the simple 
imparting of knowledge, for he said before he had such, when he said he 
hid God’s words in his heart; and in verse seven he said he “had learned the 
judgments of his justice;” it includes grace to observe his law. God teaches 
his justifications when he, through his grace, causes one to delight in his 
law, and fully persuades one to wish to keep it exactly. The words, “Blessed 
art thou,” contain another argument for his being heard. It means, Do, O 


Lord, who art blessed by all created things, for you fill all things with your 
blessing, teach me your justifications. “For the lawgiver shall give a 
blessing.” Thus God is blessed, and he in turn blesses; he is blessed when 
he is praised, and he blesses when he pours down his favors. 

13-16 In those four verses he expresses his love for God’s law, possibly 
by reason of his having got that benediction of the lawgiver, that he had just 
asked for. He says he has the law of God in his mouth, his will, his 
understanding, and his memory, and thus, in every part of his soul. As to his 
mouth he says, “With my lips I have pronounced all the judgments of thy 
mouth.” I have constantly spoken of, and constantly preached, your 
commandments to all who may choose to hear them; “judgments,” here, 
mean commandments, and he adds, “of thy mouth,” to remind us they are 
not the precepts of man, but of God, having been declared by his mouth. In 
regard of his will, he says, “I have been delighted in the way of thy 
testimonies, as in all riches.” I have taken a great delight in walking in the 
way of thy testimonies, as misers take in amassing riches. Great and rare is 
such affection, when man, in general, for a very trifling lucre, is wont to 
despise all God’s commandments. As to his understanding or reflection he 
says, “I will meditate on thy commandments: I will consider thy ways.” I 
will be constantly occupied in meditation and turning over in my mind all 
you have commanded or prohibited; and, as regards another affection of the 
heart, he says, “I will think of thy justifications.” The Hebrew here implies 
that he will be delighted in chanting them. Having previously said that “I 
have been delighted in the way of thy testimonies, as in all riches.” Where 
his delight seems to arise from the utility of the subject, he now says that he 
will be delighted with them by reason of the pleasure to be derived from 
them, just as the law of the Lord is compared in Psalm 18, to gold and to 
honey, as being both useful and agreeable. The meaning of the passage, 
then, is, “I will think of thy justifications;” I will occupy myself in chanting 
the praises of your commandments, in order to delight myself, as I would 
with sweet and pleasant songs. He now ultimately comes to the memory, 
saying, “I will not forget thy words;” because, by frequent meditation on 
them, and pleasing chant of them, I cannot possibly forget “thy words,” or 
your law. Hence, we infer that to those who have the benediction of the 
lawgiver, that is, the spirit of true charity, the law of the Lord is neither 


heavy nor severe, but that it is, as the Lord himself said, “a sweet yoke and 
a light burden.” 

17 In the next octave he enumerates the obstacles to the observance of the 
law, and prays for their removal out of his way. Death of the soul is the first 
obstacle, for men that are dead cannot observe the commandments of life as 
they ought, so as to obtain eternal life; and David, even if he could hope to 
consider himself as one of the living, still, “as no one knoweth whether he 
is worthy of love or hatred,” and, as he assumed the person of the sinner, he, 
therefore, for himself, or for them, prays and says, “Give bountifully to thy 
servant, enliven me; and I shall keep thy words;” that is to say, Give your 
servant, should he chance to be dead in sins, spiritual life, and then he will 
be able “to keep thy words.” 

18 The passions of the soul, such as love, fear, desire, anger, and similar 
affections form the second obstacle, and often prevent men from coming to 
right conclusions. Concerning them, he says, “Open thou my eyes.” 
Remove, by the infusion of your light, the veil of passion from my 
intellectual visions with which, when so purified, “I will consider the 
wondrous things of thy law,” the wonderful justice, the wonderful wisdom, 
the wonderful advantages, and all the other wonderful things that shine 
forth in thy law. 

19 The third obstacle lies in this pilgrimage of ours here below, for while 
we are here pilgrims, we must needs be earthly and carnal, while “the law is 
spiritual.” If God, then, through his grace, will not make us spiritual, we 
cannot observe a spiritual law. “I am a sojourner on the earth,” an earthly 
animal man, living on the earth, while I am in exile from my country; and, 
therefore, I ask, “that thou hide not thy commandments from me;” that is, 
that you may, through your grace, make me fit to receive your 
commandments. 

20 The fourth obstacle is imperfection. The perfect, who love God and 
his law with their whole heart, and do good from the pure love of it, are 
very rare indeed. Very many have the best intentions, but there they stop. 
The prophet, then, speaking as if he were one of such, says, “My soul hath 
coveted to long for thy justifications at all times.” He dare not say, My soul 
hath coveted to observe your commandments, but, conscious of his 
infirmity, he says, “It hath coveted to long for,” and this very 
acknowledgment of imperfection is a regular petition for that perfection 


which God grants, when he makes one ardently long to observe his 
commandments. 

21 The fifth and greatest obstacle of all is pride, that prevents man from 
submitting his neck to the yoke, but which David seems to think has no 
place in him, or in anyone like him, but solely in God’s enemies; thus, 
without any more ado, he simply execrates it. “Thou hast rebuked the 
proud,” who, from pure contempt, did not observe your commandments. 
Lucifer, for instance, hurled by God’s rebuke to hell, with such violence as 
to have the Lord himself say of him, “I saw Satan as lightning falling from 
heaven.” Adam, too, whose pride, in wishing to become equal to God, led 
him to disobey God, was rebuked by him, and bore the sentence of death 
for himself and for the whole human race. Finally, God will, on the last day 
administer a dreadful rebuke to all the wicked; and, therefore, the prophet 
adds, “They are accursed who decline from thy commandments,” to wit, 
those who decline especially through pride and contempt of the legislator, 
for such will be told specially, “Go ye cursed into everlasting fire.” 

22-23 The proud not only refuse to obey God, but they even despise and 
insult those who obey him; but such insolence ultimately reverts on 
themselves, as David here predicts; for this, like other similar expressions in 
the Psalms, though in the form of an imprecation, is really a prediction. He, 
therefore, says, “Remove from me reproach and contempt;” the time will 
come when you will remove both from me, and cast them back on the proud 
who disobey you; “because I have sought after thy testimonies,” which they 
despised looking after. In the next verse he assigns a reason for this; it is, 
“For princes sat and spoke against me; but thy servant was employed in thy 
justifications.” Proud princes, sitting on their thrones, presiding at their 
councils, or luxuriating in their riches and their power, “spoke against me;” 
reproached me with obeying God’s commands; “but thy servant was 
employed in thy justifications;’ regardless of their threats or their 
reproaches, I was entirely wrapt up in the consideration, the announcement, 
and the carrying out of your justifications. 

24 An explanation of “I was employed in thy justifications;” for he says 
they were a sweet consolation to him in his troubles, and a faithful 
counsellor in his doubts. 


DALETH 


25 In the next eight verses David still assumes the person of one imperfect, 
who is kept back by the concupiscence of the flesh from the perfect 
observance of the commandments, and asks for grace and help to observe 
them. “My soul hath cleaved to the pavement;” to the groveling things of 
this world; “quicken me according to thy word;” grant that I may lead a life 
agreeable to your law; for, by my love for the things of this world I am 
become a carnal man; but, if I shall live according to your law, which is a 
spiritual one, I shall adhere to God, and become one spirit with him. St. 
Augustine observes that, at present, the soul adheres to the flesh, or to earth, 
and thus becomes carnal, or earthly, and thus prevented from observing the 
law to perfection; but, after the resurrection in glory, the flesh will adhere to 
the soul, and the soul to God; and thus the flesh will then become 
Spiritualized, will, to a certain extent, be deified, will observe the law to the 
fullest extent, without any trouble; or rather, will need no law, when it will 
carry out everything ordained by the law to the letter. 

26 He makes a further acknowledgment of his own misery, and again 
asks for grace. “I have declared my ways;” I have not been ashamed to 
acknowledge my bad acts, I have openly avowed them; “and thou hast 
heard me,” and spared me with your usual mercy: “teach me thy 
justifications;” now that I am reconciled, I further beg of you to teach me 
thy justifications; that is, to make me keep your commandments; for, as we 
observed before, the word “teaching,” in this Psalm, implies more than 
imparting knowledge; it unites the being persuaded to do the thing so 
taught. 

27 Being very desirous of advancing in the way of the Lord, he becomes 
more urgent again in praying to God for light. “Make me to understand the 
way of thy justifications.” Tell me what your commandments mean, how I 
should walk in your law; “and I shall be exercised in thy wondrous works;” 
I will be entirely taken up in putting your precepts into practice, precepts so 
wonderful as to appear nigh impossible of observance; such as, “Thou shalt 
love God with thy whole heart;” and, “Thou shalt not covet;” “Thou shalt 
love thy enemy;” and the like. 

28 He comes again to acknowledge the infirmity of his flesh, and to ask 
for mercy; for, in this our pilgrimage, rarely will anyone be found not to 
relax at some time or another, and become drowsy and more tepid from the 
constant struggle between the spirit and the flesh. “My soul hath slumbered 


through heaviness;” while I am tired of the labor I have to undergo in the 
rebellion of the flesh against the spirit. “Strengthen thou me in thy words.” 
Strengthen me while I endeavor to keep your commandments, by the fervor 
of your grace, through which I may be able to persevere. 

29 A copious explanation of the expression, “strengthen me,” in the 
previous verse “Remove from me the way of iniquity;” grant, through your 
grace, that I may keep far away from the way of iniquity, from the path of 
sin I had just entered on, “by slumbering, through heaviness;” “and out of 
thy law have mercy on me;” in your mercy, cause that I may tread in the 
path of your law, as the Hebrew clearly indicates. 

30 He hitherto acknowledged his own inherent wretchedness; he now, in 
these verses, tells what the mercy of God may effect, as if he said, Hitherto 
I have chosen the path of falsehood, but, through that mercy, in which, “out 
of thy love, thou hast mercy on me,” now “I have chosen the way of truth,” 
have seriously proposed to walk in the true way, the way of thy 
commandments; and, through your mercy, “I have not forgotten thy 
judgments;” that is, thy commandments, however vehemently “the flesh 
may lust against the spirit.” 

31 Of myself, “I have cleaved to the pavement,” but, through your mercy, 
I have stuck to thy testimonies; and though, in my flesh, I am a slave to the 
law of sin, in my soul I am a servant to your law, and, therefore, “put me 
not to shame,” to which I must come, if deprived of your help. 

32 Of myself, “I have slumbered through heaviness,” but, through your 
mercy, “I have run the way of thy commandments;” I have observed them 
with delight, with readiness, with alacrity, “when thou didst enlarge my 
heart” by the infusion of your love, which makes “your yoke sweet and 
your burden light.” 


HE 


33 In the next eight verses he asks, in a certain order, first, for a desire of 
observing the law; secondly, for light to understand it; thirdly, for grace to 
observe it; and fourthly, for the removal of all obstacles thereto. In this very 
long Psalm David, for the purpose of touching the affections, and of 
guarding against tedium, repeats the same matter frequently, but in different 
phraseology. The meaning of this verse is, Grant, O Lord, that I may desire 


to keep no other law than yours. “Set before me for a law the way of thy 
justifications, O Lord;” that is, put a desire for your law alone in my heart. 
Two questions arise, how can he ask for a law when the law was already 
given? second, why does the just man ask for a law when the Apostle says, 
“The law is not made for the just man?” The prophet does not absolutely 
ask for a law, but he asks that the law of sin, or of the world, or of the flesh, 
may not please him, but the law of God alone; and, through God’s grace, he 
desires that it alone should find a place in his heart, his desires, and his 
affections, and, therefore, he adds, “and I will always seek after it;” which 
means, if, through your grace, I shall look for it alone, I will never do 
anything but what is commanded by it. 

34 After having asked for a desire or affection for the law, he also asks 
far understanding; that he may rightly comprehend it, and inquire into its 
utility, excellence, and other advantages, so that he may “keep it with my 
whole heart;” thereby implying that it was not through curiosity, but for its 
better observance, that he seeks to understand the law. 

35 He now, in the third place, asks for grace to observe the law. “Lead me 
in the path of thy commandments;” make me observe them. They are 
termed “the paths,” because paths are narrow, short, straight, clean passages 
for people on foot only, and not for horses and carriages; and such is the 
way of the Lord, as compared with that of the flesh and of the world, all the 
ways of which are broad, filthy, and crooked, trodden by the brute beasts, 
the type of carnal, animal man. He assigns a reason for being heard when he 
says, “For this same I have desired;” because, through God’s grace, I have 
chosen this path, and desired to walk in it, and it is only meet that he who 
gives the will should give the grace to accomplish, as St. Paul says, “Who 
worketh in you both to will and to accomplish.” 

36 This verse is nearly a repetition of the first of this octave. In that verse 
he prayed for affection to the law of God, in this he prays for the exclusion 
of avarice, which is a great obstacle to such affection. “Incline my heart 
unto thy testimonies.” Pour an abundant shower of grace into my heart, so 
as to incline to the observance of thy law, “and not to covetousness;” do not 
incline my heart to avarice. God is said to incline one to evil when, by the 
withdrawal of his grace, he allows him to incline to evil; and the Scripture, 
in using such language, merely means to show the power of God’s grace; 
for God, strictly speaking, cannot incline anyone to evil. Similar 


expressions frequently occur in the Scriptures; thus, in Romans, where it is 
said, “God delivereth them unto a reprobate sense,” and in Isaias; “Why 
hast thou caused us to stray from thy way?” 

37 This verse corresponds with the second in this division, for in that he 
asked for the gift of understanding, to reflect upon the law; here he asks, 
that his mind’s eye may not be averted from the law to vanity. “Turn away 
thy eyes that they may not behold vanity,” that I may not be taken up in 
reflecting on the things of this world, that are all vanity, but rather make me 
apply myself entirely to your laws; and so “quicken me in thy way,” 
enliven, refresh, and preserve me, while I walk in thy way, the way of thy 
commandments. 

38 Through a holy fear of you, establish, confirm, and so ground your 
law in thy servant, that it may remain and persevere most firmly with him. 
This verse corresponds with the third in this section, in which he asks for 
grace to observe the law, and here he asks for the grace of perseverance. 

39 The not having persevered in the observance of the law of God, when 
it is not only our own advantage to have done so, but is also sweet and 
pleasant to observe it, will be a great reproach on the day of judgment, as it 
is at present in the sight of the Angels; and, therefore, having asked for the 
grace of perseverance, he assigns a reason for such request; and that is, his 
fear of the reproach that will follow those who will not persevere. “Turn 
away thy reproach which I have apprehended,” that I feared, should I not 
persevere in the observance of your law, that is so good in itself. 

40 He concludes the petitions of this section by saying, that it is now 
sufficiently clear that he heartily desires to observe the commandments. 
“Behold, I have longed after thy precepts;” behold how evident it is that I 
have seriously desired to observe them; and, therefore, “quicken me,” 
increase and preserve my spiritual life “in thy justice,” in thy 
commandments; that is, in the observance of them, for the “just man is still 
made more just” so long as he observes them. 


VAU 


41 In the commencement of the next eight verses the prophet begs for 
God’s mercy; and in the remaining verses of it explains the effect of his 
mercy, as far as they regard the observance of God’s law, which is the 


whole scope and object of the Psalm. He, therefore, says, “Let thy mercy 
come upon me,” let your grace and mercy descend from on high upon me; 
and he tells in what that mercy consists, when he adds, “thy salvation 
according to thy word;” that is to say, thy salvation, or thy mercy that saves 
the soul, “according to thy word,” the promise you made of mercy and 
salvation to those that trust in thee. 

42 And when your mercy, according to your promise, shall have come 
upon me, I will not fear my enemies when they will reproach me with 
having feared God in vain, for “so shall I answer them,” in a manner they 
will not be able to contradict, “that I have trusted in thy words,” because 
you can keep your promise, by reason of your omnipotence, and you wish 
to keep it, by reason of your goodness. 

43 I pray that you “take not the word of truth,” in which I glory over 
those who reproach me, “out of my mouth;” that is to say, that you may not, 
by depriving me of your grace, so enervate me that I may not have the 
courage to speak out, that you may not close the mouth of one who has such 
confidence in you, and so ready to record your promises; or if you choose to 
withdraw your grace for awhile, in order to prove me, yet do not withdraw 
it “utterly,” altogether, forever, “for in thy words I have hoped exceedingly,” 
for I have had the greatest confidence in your justice and faithfulness. 

44 He now tells us the effect of the mercy that so heals the soul, and that 
is the perpetual observance of God’s law. 

45-48 In these four verses he explains, in what the observance of the law 
consists; a thing he promised, when he said, in the fourth verse of this 
division, that he would observe God’s law in his heart, in his words, in his 
mind, and in his acts; and the prophet seems, all at once, as having been 
heard, to have changed his mode of speaking, for he says, “And I walked at 
large.” When God’s mercy visited me, I did not walk in the narrow ways of 
fear, but in the wide ones of love; that is to say, I observed the law willingly, 
joyfully, with all the affections of my heart, “because I have sought after thy 
commandments” as a thing of great value, and most important to come at; 
“and I spoke” openly and fearlessly on the justice of your most holy law, 
even “before kings, and I was not ashamed;” and I constantly turned the law 
in my mind, and made its mysteries the subject of my meditation, “and I 
lifted up my hands,” to carry out his high and sublime commands; that is, 
his extremely perfect and arduous commands. Finally, in all manner of 


ways, in heart, mind, word, and deed, “I was exercised in thy 
justifications.” 


ZAIN 


To the next eight verses the prophet celebrates the eternal reward promised 
by God to those who observe his law; and says that it induced him to 
observe the law, that it consoled him in trouble, and made him grieve for 
the prevarication of the wicked. 

49 God is not subject to forgetfulness, nor to fickleness, nor to retracting 
what he says; but he is, by a figure of speech, said to forget when he defers 
the execution of a promise, as if he had altogether forgotten it. Now, that he 
does designedly; and, though determined on carrying out his decrees, he 
still wishes his faithful servants to ask him to carry them out; and thus, 
prayer becomes one of the means through which God decreed to fulfill his 
promises. David, then, in his own person, and of the faithful in general, 
prays to God, saying, “Be thou mindful of thy word;” that is, of thy promise 
“in which thou hast given me hope,” when you said to Abraham, and 
through him to all his children, “Walk before me, and be perfect;” I will be 
“thy reward exceedingly great.” 

50 The first word in the verse, “This,” does not refer to the hope alluded 
to in the preceding verse; it refers to the concluding portion of this verse, as 
is evident from the Hebrew; and the meaning of the whole verse is, one 
thing was a source of great comfort to me in my humiliation, or my 
affliction, that “your word,” meaning your promise, “hath enlivened me;” 
gave me life and spirit, strengthened and fortified me. 

51 The life and vigor infused into me by your promise caused me “not to 
decline from thy law,” even though “the proud did iniquitously altogether;” 
doing all in their power, through their jeerings at me, to deter me from its 
observance. 

52 While I was thus humbled and scoffed at, “I remembered the 
judgments of old,” by virtue of which, from time immemorial, you exalted 
the humble, and depressed the proud; conferring great rewards on those 
who observed your law, and inflicting signal punishment on those who 
transgressed it; and from such reflections I derived the greatest consolation 
in my affliction; “I was comforted.” 


53 The same hope of so great a reward caused me to have the greatest 
feeling for those sinners, who, by the dereliction of your law, are deprived 
of so much happiness; and such was the effect of it upon me that it actually 
induced fits of fainting. Great must have been the love that caused one to 
faint on beholding the pitiable condition of another. 

54 The wicked transgressed the law, deeming it an unpleasant thing to 
observe it; but to me, aware, as I was, of the rewards in store for those who 
observe it, “thy justifications” were as agreeable as so many sweet and 
pleasant songs. 

55 The happy hope of such promises not only supported me through the 
day; but even “in the night I have remembered thy name;” and, through my 
affection for it, I persevered, and have thus “kept thy law.” 

56 “This,” that is to say, my having reflected on God’s promises, and 
drawn so much hope from them, and the other advantages that followed, 
“happened to me, because I sought after thy justifications;” for the prophet 
wishes, in this Psalm, which is entirely devoted to praising the law, to 
attribute everything to a diligent study and love of the law, that he may thus 
stimulate man to reflect on it, and to observe it. 


BETH 


57 In the commencement of these eight verses, he lays down the 
proposition, “the Lord is my portion;” and argues from that that he should 
have the desire of observing his law most faithfully, and that he must 
constantly pray to God for grace thereto, in spite of all obstacles. “O Lord, 
my portion;” as he says in Psalm 15, “The Lord is the part of my 
inheritance;” and in Psalm 72, “God that is my portion forever;” and in 
Lam. 3, “The Lord is my portion.” Happy soul that could say from his 
heart, “The Lord is my portion,” or, in other words, I renounce all things 
created, I seek for no right in them; let who will have them, you, O Lord, 
suffice for me; I seek for nothing else now, nor will I ever seek for anything 
else; and, with the view of getting possession of you at one time or other, I 
have determined to study your will alone; I, therefore, “have said,” I 
resolved, I firmly proposed, “to keep your law” because I know you will not 
stoop to be the portion of those who will not observe it. 


58 He said he was determined to observe God’s law; but, as man cannot 
do so without God’s assistance, he, therefore, “entreats the face of the Lord 
with all his heart,” and says, “Have mercy on me according to thy word;” as 
you promised it, “have mercy on me,” that, through your assistance, I may 
accomplish what I have decided on through your inspiration. 

59 It won’t do to pray to God; we must cooperate with his grace; and, 
therefore, the prophet, having prayed to God, adds, “I have thought on my 
ways,” as to whether they were right or wrong, whether they were agreeable 
to God’s laws or not; and, “I turned my feet unto thy testimonies;” I turned 
my affections from the law of the flesh and of sin to your law, O Lord, it 
being exclusively the right way. 

60 I not only determined to observe your law, but “I am ready” to make a 
beginning in the good work, and “no trouble” will retard me in prosecuting 
it. 

61 Many a one, however, sought to keep me back and to confuse me, for 
“the cords of the wicked,” the snares, or the nets of various temptations, 
usually set by sinners, or by the evil spirits “have encompassed me;” but I 
have not forgotten thy law;” all the temptations could not make me forget 
your law, or prevent me from obeying it. 

62 As you are my portion, O Lord, I devoted myself to the consideration 
of your law, not only by day, but even by night; nay, even in the very dead 
of the night, when silence reigns profound; for “I rose at midnight to give 
praise to thee;” to praise you for “the judgments of thy justification,” for 
your most just and wise commandments. 

63 This, too, follows from the proposition he laid down originally, “The 
Lord is my portion;” for all who fear God and keep his commandments are 
united as living members in one body, by a bond of love that cries out, “the 
Lord is my portion;” and thus, each member “is partaker with all,” for love 
makes all things common; and, thus, “If one member suffer anything, all the 
members suffer with it; or if one member glory, all the members rejoice 
with it.” 1 Cor. 12. 

64 I am, certainly, “a partaker with all them that fear thee,” but, as all the 
inhabitants of the earth, good and bad, men and beasts, animate and 
inanimate things, are also partakers of your mercy, have mercy, then, on me, 
that you may “teach me thy justifications,” for the height of misery is the 
not knowing your law as they do who observe it. May your mercy ward off 


this misery from me, it being the only thing I covet, the only object of my 
desire, and that, by reason of your being “my portion, O Lord.” 

65—66 In these eight verses the prophet asks for three gifts necessary for 
observing the precepts of the Lord, and proves the necessity of them from 
their effects; first saying, by way of a preface, “Thou hast done well with 
thy servant, O Lord;” you have shown much sweetness, mildness, and 
kindness to your servant, “according to thy word;” agreeable to your 
promise. He then asks, “Teach me goodness, and discipline, and 
knowledge;” as well as you have displayed your goodness in my regard, 
teach me the same goodness or sweetness to my neighbor, that I may not 
wish to hurt, deceive, or defraud anyone; teach me also “discipline,” that is, 
prudence, to guard against the deceiver and the fraudulent, so that I may 
have the sweetness and the mildness of the dove, without being devoid of 
the counsel and the prudence of the serpent. Next to them I ask for 
“knowledge,” that I may know the mysteries of your law; which 
knowledge, when not accompanied by goodness and discipline, only 
inflates, but when savored by them, is of the greatest value; “For I have 
delivered thy commandments,” firmly believed in your promises; or 
believed your commands to be divine, and therefore deserving of the 
strictest observance. How many seek for knowledge and for discipline, 
caring very little for goodness; not so with the prophet, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, who asks first for goodness, then for the others. 

67-68 He explains the necessity of the three gifts aforesaid, stating he 
had good reason for asking for them, inasmuch as it was through the want 
of them he transgressed, and for his transgressions was humbled by God in 
his justice. “Before I was humbled,” by being visited with tribulations, “I 
offended,” through ignorance; “therefore have I kept thy word,” the promise 
I made of thenceforward observing your law more attentively; but do “thou 
who art good,” that is, sweet and kind, “in thy goodness,” in conformity 
with your mildness, “teach me thy justifications,” that I may sin no more. 

69-70 He now explains the necessity of the second gift, discipline, or 
prudence. “The iniquity of the proud hath been multiplied;” proud sinners 
told me lies without end, to try and make me break your law; hence the 
necessity for prudence, through which “I will seek thy commandments with 
my whole heart.” “Their heart is curdled like milk;” those proud sinners 


have a heart hard as cheese formed of curdled milk, and I, therefore, 
dismissed them, and “have meditated on thy law.” 

71-72 From the abundance of the first gift that had been conferred on 
him, he now declares, “It is good for me that thou hast humbled me,” no 
one but one truly meek and humble of heart, and thus truly good, and who 
from experience could form an opinion of what is good, could give 
expression to such a sentiment. For he that is truly good looks upon any 
humiliation, arising from tribulation, as a great good, inasmuch as it leads to 
a better observance of God’s law, the value of which he expresses, when he 
says, “The law of thy mouth is good to me above thousands of gold and 
silver,” and so it is, because through the observance of the law we acquire 
life everlasting, to which no treasures can be compared. 


JOD 


73 In the next eight verses he assigns many reasons for asking the grace to 
observe the law; and first, from the fact of his being one of God’s creatures, 
and, therefore, owing him implicit obedience. “Thy hands have made me 
and formed me.” Thy power and wisdom, like a pair of hands, “made me,” 
when I had no existence, “and formed me,” by working, out of the 
shapeless mass, my members and my senses, or made me as to my soul, and 
formed me as to my body. Being thus entirely yours, and owing you the 
most profound obedience, I ask you “to give me understanding and I will 
learn thy commandments,” that I may not only know them but practice 
them. 

74 The second reason, derived from the edification of the neighbor, “they 
that fear thee shall see me” keeping your commandments, “and shall be 
glad,” because they shall see that I have “greatly hoped in thy words,” in 
the promises contained in your law. 

75 Reason the third, his having confessed his faults. “I know, O Lord, 
that thy judgments are equity,” that your judgments are essentially just, and 
if “you have humbled me,” by depriving me of your grace, I know you have 
done so “in truth,” because I deserved it, I therefore complain not of your 
justice, but I throw myself on your mercy, saying— 

76 The comfort he asks for is grace to observe the law; for he who 
grieves for his humiliation, by reason of having been deprived of grace, and 


thus having fallen into sin, will get great consolation, if a profusion of grace 
will enable him to observe God’s laws perfectly and thoroughly. 

77 Having asked for the grace of observing the law, that he may draw 
comfort therefrom, he now tells us in what that comfort he so looks for 
consists. “Let thy tender mercies come to me and I shall live.” Have mercy 
on me, according to the multitude of your tender mercies, that I may get 
hold of the true life, that which alone is the happy and eternal life. St. 
Augustine pertinently observes, that he uses the word “live” without any 
addition, because wherever the word of life is thus used, it means eternal 
life; thus, “in him was life;” and again, “unto the resurrection of life.” “If 
thou wilt enter into life.”—”For thy law is my meditation;” here is the 
reason why he thus ventures to ask for God’s mercies, for it is only meet 
that God should regard one who is constantly occupied in meditating on his 
law. 

78 The fourth reason assigned for getting grace to observe the law, is 
derived from the confusion it will prove to the wicked, just as the second 
reason was derived from the satisfaction it would afford to the just. “Let the 
proud be ashamed.” Grant me grace to observe your law to the letter, that 
those proud sinners, who by their persecutions and oppressions seek to 
make others follow their example, on seeing me, may be thus confounded 
and ashamed; and while they are thus confounded and ashamed, I will, with 
increased zeal and vigor, “be employed in thy commandments,” in 
meditating on them and observing them. 

79 He now exhorts the pious, if there be any such, who may have been 
deceived by the sinners, and began to regard them, to return to themselves 
and unite with him. “Let those that fear thee and know thy testimonies,” let 
all those who fear God, and understand his law, “turn to me,” and observe it 
with me. 

80 He concludes by asking again for the grace he had so often asked for, 
to enable him to observe the commandments of God with a perfect heart, so 
that he may not have to fear the disgrace of being confounded here or 
hereafter. 


CAPH 


81 In the next eight verses David introduces one desirous of observing the 
commandments, but suffering severely from temptation, and asking in the 
most pitiable terms for help from heaven. “My soul hath fainted after thy 
salvation.” My desire of eternal salvation has been so great, that I have 
nearly fainted in consequence. “And in thy word I have very much hoped;” 
still your promises held out great hopes to me. Thus, while the delay to 
one’s salvation makes one faint, the hope built on promise strengthens and 
supports. 

82 What an extraordinary expression for the prophet to use, as if the eyes 
could hear or could speak! But the eyes, the ears, and the tongue of the 
interior are one and the same, for the intellect hears, sees, and speaks. “My 
eyes have failed for thy word,” my mind, reflecting on the promised help so 
long deferred, has failed through desire for it, just as the eyes of the body, 
when fixed for a long time on some one spot, in which they expect 
something or some person, grow dim and fail, “saying: When wilt thou 
comfort me?” those eyes of my interior, that have so failed from looking out 
so long, explain the cause of their defect, when they say, When shall we 
have that perfect consolation that we may no longer fear a relapse, or a 
violation of your holy law. 

83 I had good reason for saying, “When wilt thou comfort me?” because 
I am as arid and as void of the dew of consoling grace, from despair and the 
pressure of temptation, as a bottle that would be put in the frost when the 
cold is severest; for then the leathern bottles shrivel up and harden. A 
similar expression occurs in Psalm 142, “My soul is as earth without water 
unto thee.” Yet, however I may labor under such aridity, “I have not 
forgotten thy justifications;” thy commandments. 

84 He urges the same petition, praying for consolation, and deliverance 
from temptation. “How many are the days of thy servant,” during which 
this affliction is to last? when will there be an end to the days of misery and 
temptation? “When wilt thou execute judgment on them that persecute 
me?” When will you judge and condemn those that persecute and tempt me, 
that my persecution may cease on their condemnation? He makes no 
curious inquiries as to the number of the days of his life, or of those of the 
world, he merely expresses his desire of life everlasting, when all the 
wicked, consigned to hell, shall cease to harass the just, who, in the 


enjoyment of supreme and everlasting peace, will serve God in justice and 
holiness without any fear of their falling from it. 

85 The special reason why he desires to be freed from the company of the 
wicked is, because they always tempt the pious, by relating the pleasures of 
the world, which are nothing but fables, filthy, fleeting pleasures, more 
fallacious than real—nothing like the round and solid pleasure that always 
flows from a pious observance of the law of the Lord. 

86 Having said, “But not as thy law,” he now says, “All thy statutes are 
truth;” are full of promises, abounding in truth, and, therefore, confer 
pleasure of the truest sort on those that observe your law. The wicked, 
therefore, in relating their falsehoods, have “persecuted me unjustly;” and, 
therefore, “do thou help me” against their false machinations. 

87 So grievously did these sinners, who, with their sweet words, sought 
to seduce me, press their persecutions, “that they almost made an end of me 
on earth;” still they did not succeed; for “I have not forgotten thy 
commandments.” 

88 He returns to the first petition, and concludes this division by saying, 
“Quicken thou me according to thy mercy,” in a happy and everlasting life; 
and then, at length, I will most perfectly “keep the testimonies of thy 
mouth;” thy divine law. 


LAMED 


89-91 In the next eight verses the prophet argues, from the certainty of 
God’s promises, in exhorting to the observance of his law, which promises 
so much, both in this and the next life. “Forever, O Lord, thy word,” that is, 
thy promise, “standeth firm in heaven;” for, though it may not seem to stand 
firm on earth, when we see the just depressed, and the wicked exalted, still 
it stands quite firm in heaven; for God will certainly carry out anything he 
promised. He will cause the brief tribulation of the just to be tumed into 
everlasting joy; and the short glory of the wicked to be turned into eternal 
disgrace and punishment. He repeats, or rather explains, the same idea 
when he adds, “Thy truth unto all generations;” it too, stands firm. So does 
the earth; so do the days; all observe your laws and regulations; and the 
reason is, “for all things serve thee;” and, therefore, in due time it will be 
seen how you will stand by your promise to the just. 


92 Had I not been daily meditating on your law, when I learned the truth 
of your promises, I, possibly, overcome by temptation, would have 
“perished in my abjection.” 

93 Strengthened by meditation on the promises that are made in the law, I 
now confidently assert that “Thy justifications will I never forget; for by 
them,” that is, by having observed them, “thou hast given me life,” by an 
increase of the life of grace and a promise of the life of glory. 

94 It is written in Psalm 23, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof: the world and all they that dwell therein;” but I am peculiarly thine, 
because I avow myself to be thine. I wish to be thine, and having resolved 
to be a slave to no passion, I wish to have no other Lord; and, therefore, I 
have a right to ask you to save me, to protect what belongs to you, “For I 
have sought thy justifications.” And as I do belong to you, and am your 
servant alone, I ask for nothing but your commands, that I may obey them. 
Few, indeed, are they who can say, “I am thine;” for few are they whose 
affections are fixed on God alone. 

95 It was not without reason that I said, “Save thou me,” because “the 
wicked have waited for me” in a place convenient for laying hold on me, to 
induce me to yield to temptation, and thus “destroy me;” but, through the 
assistance of your grace, “I have understood thy testimonies.” I understood 
what the law commanded, promised, and threatened under such 
circumstances. 

96 “Having understood thy testimonies,” that is, thy law, “I have seen an 
end of all perfection;” that is, that the whole perfection of this life consisted 
“in thy commandment,” in that precept of love that “is exceedingly broad,” 
comprehending, as it does, all the commandments, and extending to God, 
all the Angels, all mankind, not excluding even our enemies. 


MEM 


97 In the next eight verses he again praises the law, by reason of the various 
advantages, as well as pleasures, that it brings with it. He first declares the 
love he entertains for the law, and tells us why, and enumerates its 
advantages. “O, how have I loved thy law.” What an ardent love have I not 
had for it; and, as constant conversation with the beloved is a sign of one’s 


love, “it is my meditation the whole day.” I think of nothing, speak of 
nothing, care for nothing but it. 

98 The first advantage of the law is, that when a man reflects seriously on 
it, and observes it faithfully, it directs him what, how, when, and where he 
ought to speak and to do, or to be silent and take no action; a wisdom that is 
not enjoyed by the transgressors of the law, who have no regard for a rule, 
much in keeping with the first principles of rectitude. He, therefore, says, 
“through thy commandment thou hast made me wiser than my enemies.” 
By reflecting daily on thy commandments I have been made much wiser 
then my enemies; “for it is ever with me,” always before my eyes, so that I 
can never forget it. 

99-100 Another advantage of the law is its being productive not only of 
prudence, but also of wisdom; and thus David, by constant meditation on 
God’s law, became much more learned than those who taught him the law; 
and got more understanding than those who were much more advanced in 
years. 

101-102 The third advantage of God’s law is, that it causes us to avoid 
many sins. “I have restrained my feet from every evil way.” I took care not 
to walk in the paths of the wicked, who have no law but their own desires, 
the law of sin and of the flesh, and that, in order that “I may keep thy 
words,” or your law, that pointed out a path in the very opposite direction; 
because “I have not declined from thy judgments,” from your 
commandments, full of justice, “because thou hast set me a law;” because 
you, my God, have given me said holy law. 

103 The fourth advantage is, that God’s law confers extreme happiness 
on those that observe it; for “thy words,” that is, God’s commandments, are 
sweeter to the palate of the soul than honey is to that of the body. Nothing 
can be sweeter than a good conscience, and the hope of everlasting 
happiness, derived from the observance of God’s law. 

104 He proves that he derived great pleasure from God’s law, because it 
always creates an easy conscience, for “by thy commandments I have had 
understanding;” I have become prudent and wise through the lessons I got 
from your commandments. “Therefore have I hated every way of iniquity;” 
from the wisdom and prudence I acquired by constant meditation on the 
law, I not only abstained from sin, but I even got a thorough hatred of all 
sinful actions. Such hatred is a wonderful preservative of the purity and 


sanctity of the soul, and generates great confidence in God, which leads to 
joy unspeakable, to a peace and tranquillity far and away beyond all the 
treasures and pleasures of this world. 


NUN 


105 The prophet, in the next eight verses, praises the law of the Lord, by 
reason of its being of great use to us, and then promises that, no matter what 
trouble he may be in, he will observe it. A great advantage to us is that the 
law of the Lord is to us, while here below, like a lamp to one walking in the 
dark; for the law of sin, our own evil desires, either blinds entirely, or so 
darkens man’s intellect, that he cannot distinguish what is truly good from 
what is truly bad; and thus, those who follow that law, that is, those who 
suffer themselves to be led away by their evil desires, tumble down various 
precipices; now, God’s law dispels such darkness, and points out what is 
truly good, and truly bad; and, therefore, they who follow it stray not, are 
not moping their way, but proceed on the path that leads direct to their 
heavenly country. He, therefore, says, “Thy word is a lamp to my feet;” thy 
law is one, “and a light to my paths,” to guide me as I go along. 

106 The law being a light, and, therefore, a most useful and valuable 
thing to have, the prophet “swears and is determined,” firmly resolved with 
himself, “to keep” the law, which he calls “the judgment of thy justice;” that 
is, his most just judgments. 

107 “I have been humbled;” persecuted and harassed by reason of my 
observance of the law; for “all who live piously in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution;” but do you, O Lord, “quicken me;” grant me, at last, that true 
life that will be free from all evils; “according to thy word;” according to 
the promise you made when you said, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments.” 

108 My having sworn and determined to observe the law, no matter under 
what amount of persecution, is the free offering of my mouth; I pray, 
therefore, that this free offering may be acceptable to thee, O Lord and as, 
of itself, it can have no such merit, “make it acceptable, O Lord,” by kindly 
condescending, in your grace, to approve of it; and that I may offer the 
sacrifice in due form, “teach me thy judgments;” teach me the perfect 
observance of your law. 


109 The fact of my being in daily danger of my life, by reason of my 
observance of your law, is a proof how serious I was when I swore I would 
observe it, and how willingly I offered such a sacrifice. “My soul is 
continually in my hands;” I am in constant danger; for what we have in our 
hands may easily slip out of them, or be snatched out of them, unless one 
have a firm hold of it. Jephte makes use of a similar expression in Judges 
12, “I put my life in my own hands,” to show in what a critical position he 
was placed; the same is said of David, “And he put his life in his hand, and 
he slew the Philistine.” 

110 I had just reason for saying, “My soul is continually in my hands,” 
because “sinners have laid a snare for me,” to take and to slay me; and still, 
however, “I have not erred from thy precepts;” strayed from thy 
commandments. Such was the case all the time Saul was trying to put 
David to death, who could have frequently put Saul to death, and thus 
delivered himself, had he not been afraid of offending God. 

111 The reason for my not having “erred from thy precepts” was because 
“T have purchased thy testimonies for an inheritance forever;” that is, I have 
chosen your law as an everlasting inheritance, because it is most sweet and 
most agreeable to me, and the source of supreme joy and delight. 

112 Now, the abundant reward that the observance of the law brings with 
it is the cause of such delight. “I have inclined my heart to do thy 
justifications forever.” When the law of sin would drag me one way, and 
your law would seek to bring me the other way, “I have inclined my heart,” 
as I would a scale or a balance, to observe your law, and that “for the 
reward,” because I recollected life everlasting to be the reward promised to 
those who would observe your law. 


SAMECH 


113 In the next eight verses the prophet expresses his detestation of those 
who break the divine law, and proves how much opposed to them he is. St. 
Augustine observes that the prophet does not say here, “I have hated 
iniquity; and loved thy law,” one being directly opposed to the other; but he 
says, “I have hated the unjust,” to show that he not only hated iniquity, but 
those who are guilty of it as well; and again, that he does not say, “I have 
hated the unjust, and loved the just;” but “I have loved thy law;” to show 


that he hates the wicked only, inasmuch as they go against the law of God 
that he so loved. He, therefore, hates the unjust, not by reason of their 
nature, but by reason of their iniquity; as, on the other hand, he loved his 
enemies, and therefore, the unjust, not by reason of their iniquity, but by 
reason of their nature. 

114 That I may not fear the wicked whom I hate, and that I may observe 
the law that I love, “thou art my helper and protector;” my helper in 
observing the law, and my protector in evading the persecution of my 
enemies. And I, in turn, “have greatly hoped in thee,” in the promises you 
made me. 

115 One of the reasons why the prophet so hated the wicked was, because 
their presence interfered with his meditations, that required quiet and peace 
of mind. He wishes them, therefore, as he would so many troublesome 
wasps, to be off with themselves. 

116 As well as I wish the malignant to depart, I wish you to approach me, 
that you may “uphold me” in thy bosom; “according to thy word,” 
agreeable to the promises you made me, and then, most truly, “shall I live,” 
when I shall be united to you, who art the life. And as I hope for so much, 
not through my own merits, but through your goodness, “let me not be 
confounded in my expectation.” 

117 He repeats the same idea in different language; “Uphold me, and I 
Shall live,” and “Help me, and I shall be saved,” being the same; and the 
consequence of his being so helped will be, that he will thenceforward be 
always able to meditate on God’s law without any impediment. 

118 He now shows, that if he does hate the wicked and wishes they 
should keep away from him, he is only following God’s example therein, 
who has a most thorough and most just execration of the wicked. “Thou 
hast despised,” as you would a thing of no value, “all them that fall off from 
thy judgments;” all the wicked who have abandoned the path of God’s law; 
“for their thought is unjust;” because they think they ought not be subject to 
the law of God, and that they should set no value on it, one of the most 
impious ideas they could possibly entertain, since every creature is strictly 
bound to obey its Creator. Such were the notions of Lucifer, who instead of 
being subject to, sought to put himself on an equality with, his Creator. 
Such was the idea of our first parents, who desired to be like God. Such are 
the ideas of all proud people, who say in their hearts, “Who is our Lord?” It 


is such as those that God despises, and cares very little if thousands of them 
perish for all eternity, because the more value they set on themselves, the 
less will God set on them. 

119 St. Augustine raises a serious question on this passage, as to how all 
sinners can be called prevaricators, whereas the Apostle says, “For where 
there is no law, there is no transgression;” and again, “For whosoever have 
sinned without the law, shall perish without the law.” The answer is. The 
first text is to be understood of law in general, the second text is to be 
understood of the written law only; and, therefore, that all sinners must be 
reckoned prevaricators, because they all transgress the natural law that is 
written on their hearts. But why does the prophet say so? In order to show 
that sin, the greatest of all evils, arises only from transgression of the law. 
He adds, “therefore have I loved thy testimonies.” I have loved your law in 
order to escape such an amount of misery. 

120 He asks, finally, to be confirmed in the fear of God, that, through it, 
he may persevere in observing his law. “Pierce thou,” as if with a nail, “my 
flesh with thy fear;” my carnal desires, so that they cannot make any further 
commotion, as the Apostle says, “And they who are of Christ have crucified 
their flesh with the vices and concupiscences.” “For I am afraid of thy 
judgments;” for I have begun to fear the dreadful punishments that your 
judgments threaten; and I, therefore, pray I may be so grounded in your 
holy fear that I may never be moved from it. 


AIN 


121 He asks, in the next octave, that he may be delivered from his 
calumniators, and for help to observe the law to perfection. “I have done 
judgment and justice;” I gave everyone his own, and it is, therefore, only 
meet that you “give me not up to them that slander me.” 

122 “I have done judgment and justice;” but, that I may always do it, and 
never fail in doing it, “uphold thy servant unto good,” by directing him, so 
that he may always relish what is good, and then, the consequence will be, 
that “the proud will not calumniate me;” for he that is well established 
“unto good,” and so made up that nothing but what is good and righteous 
will be agreeable to him, he will so persevere that he will have no reason 
for fearing “the proud that calumniate him.” 


123 He reasserts his having a most ardent desire for that perfect tendency 
to good, that will be enjoyed by the elect in eternity. “My eyes have 
fainted” from looking constantly with desire towards your salvation that is 
to come to us from heaven, “and for the word of thy justice,” and towards 
your most faithful promise. See 1st and 2nd verses of Caph. 

124 He goes on with the prayer, begging that God may deal with him not 
according to his own merits, “but according to thy mercy,” which especially 
consists in teaching him “thy justifications;” that is, that he should impress 
him with a thorough conviction of the observance of God’s law being a 
good thing, and thus teach him not so much the theory as the practice of it. 
This happens when God gives one a great amount of love, and not when he 
gives knowledge alone, which, without love, puffs up without edifying. 

125 The asking for the same thing repeatedly is a proof of one’s great 
desire for it. “I am thy servant,” and thus bound to execute your behests; 
therefore “give me understanding,” make me understand “thy testimonies,” 
that I may learn them perfectly. See first verse of Job. 

126 It is time for you, O Lord, to pass judgment on, and punish the 
wicked, because “they have dissipated thy law;” they have not only violated 
it, but they have altogether dissipated it, by not observing a single particle 
of it. 

127-128 As so many “have dissipated thy law,” and I see the most 
dreadful punishment in store for them in consequence, I am, therefore, on 
the other hand, the more smitten with a love for thy law, and I value it more 
than gold or precious stones; and I, therefore, not only loved it, but I did my 
best to observe it, for; “therefore was I directed to all thy commandments.” 
I walked in the direct path of them, turning neither to the right nor to the 
left; nay, more, “I have hated,” and consequently turned away from “all 
wicked ways,” the whole law of the flesh and of sin. 


PHE 


129 The prophet again returns, in the next eight verses, to praise the law, 
and to ask for grace for its perfect observance. He, therefore, praises the law 
by reason of its being wonderful, and having, on that account, studied it 
diligently. But how does this not contradict the expression of the Lord 
himself, regarding the commandments in Deuteronomy? “This 


commandment, that I command thee this day, is not above thee, nor far off 
from thee.” The answer is, that God’s laws, whether moral, judicial, or 
ceremonial, are not wonderful, as regards the literal meaning of them, and 
they are quite clear and easily comprehended, and they who break them 
cannot plead ignorance, and so Moses affirms in the same chapter. But as 
regards the mystic meaning, especially of the ceremonial laws, they are 
wonderful and most obscure, foreshadowing, as they do, all the mysteries of 
the Christian religion, to which the prophet alludes here. With that, the 
decalogue that principally contains God’s law, is wonderful for being 
written in such plain and intelligible language, though it contains, in the 
smallest possible space, all the principles of justice on which all the laws 
that ever have been, or will be made, are based. All other laws are 
innumerable, have filled, and are still filling, many large volumes, and yet 
they are all conclusions or inferences from the laws of the decalogue. Thus; 
as small seeds are wonderful by reason of their having within them the 
germs of large trees, so the decalogue is wonderful by reason of its 
essentially comprising all the laws of the world. 

130 As he said that God’s commandments were wonderful, he now adds, 
that if they be explained, either by the infusion of divine light, or by some 
learned teacher, they wonderfully enlighten the mind. Now, the law is 
declared or explained, when the mysteries indicated by the figures that are 
in the ceremonial law, are disclosed to us, when conclusions are drawn from 
the moral law, and, finally, when the decrees of the judicial law are applied 
to particular cases. 

131 And I, as one of those little ones, “opened my mouth,” the mouth of 
my interior, by asking and praying, “and panted,” longed for the spirit of 
knowledge and piety, that I may understand and observe your 
commandments, for I longed both to understand and to observe them. The 
metaphor is taken from our natural respiration, for when we are worked 
hard, and nearly suffocated in consequence, we open our mouth and pant, 
on which we draw breath and get better. 

132 In opening my mouth to pray, I said, “Look thou upon me, and have 
mercy on me.” Look on me with an eye of pity, and have mercy on me, 
laboring under the load of your commandments, which, through my own 
strength, I am not able to keep, “according to the judgment of them that 


love thy name.” Have the same mercy on me that you have on those friends 
of yours that truly love you. 

133 You will have mercy on me, “according to the judgment of them that 
love thy name;” if you will “direct my steps according to thy words;” that 
is, if you will cause me, through your grace, to walk in the right way in the 
direction of your law; and thus, “let no iniquity have dominion over me,” let 
me do nothing that may cause me to be held a captive, for, as our Lord says, 
“Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin.” 

134 Direct my steps, then especially, when, confused by calumnies, there 
may be danger of straying from the right way, for “Calumny troubleth the 
wise, and shall destroy the strength of his heart.” “Redeem me from the 
calumnies of men.” Deliver me from their calumnies, that my mind being at 
rest, “I may keep thy commandments.” 

135 He now repeats, in different words, what he said in verse 132. “Make 
thy face to shine upon thy servant.” For, as when the sun’s light is obscured 
by the intervention of the clouds, we are deprived thereby of light and heat, 
thus, when God does not help us with his grace, he seems either to hide his 
face or to envelope it in darkness; and, on the contrary, when he illuminates 
us with the light of his grace, he seems to disperse the envious clouds, and 
to show the serenity of his face; he, therefore, says, “Make thy face to 
shine,” look upon me with a face of serenity, and by the infusion of your 
light teach me thy justifications; that is, the knowledge and the observance 
of your laws. 

136 The number of prayers, so oft repeated, for the grace of observing the 
law, is a proof of the earnest desire David had to keep it; which he now 
proves from the deep sorrow he feels for having broken it, for he says it was 
not one or two tears that he shed, but floods of tears (which he calls waters) 
from his eyes, like so many gushing fountains, “because they have not kept 
thy law.” For, though sin, that is, a transgression of the law, is the offspring 
of the will or the heart, still, the instruments by which it is committed are 
the eyes, the tongue, the hands. Now, the most grievous sins committed by 
David, and for which “he washed his couch every night with his tears,” 
were committed through the eyes; for he looked with too much curiosity at 
a naked female while she was bathing, that led him to concupiscence, and 
afterwards to adultery and murder. 


SADE 


137 God’s law is praised in this section, for its extreme fairness and justice. 
He first proves the law to be most just, by reason of its author being most 
just, one in whom injustice can have no place. He, therefore, says, “Thou 
art just, O Lord,” you are peculiarly just, you are the just one exclusively, 
you alone have the justice that excludes all manner of injustice, as St. John 
says, “God is light, and in him there is no darkness.”—” And thy judgment 
is right,” and, consequently, your judgment, decree, command, is always 
right and just. Throughout this Psalm the word “judgment” always means 
the law, though taking the word even to mean God’s allocation of rewards 
and punishments, it is then also most just, though we may not see the justice 
of it. 

138 He shows that the law of God is just, not only by reason of its having 
been imposed by a just God, but also by reason of its containing the very 
essence of justice, “Thou hast commanded justice in thy testimonies,” you 
have prescribed your testimonies, which are the very essence of truth. St. 
Thomas infers from this, that the law is one that cannot be dispensed in, 
inasmuch as it contains the very order of justice; just as if one should order 
that no one should fall into sin, or do any injustice, then the law would 
admit of no dispensation; for, in no possible case could it be lawful to 
commit sin, or do an act of injustice. 

139 Your law being thus so extremely just, I could not but grieve, and 
even languish and pine away, through my zeal, at seeing people, even 
enemies as they were, “forget thy words,” devoid of the slightest regard for 
your most valuable commandments. 

140 He again repeats that the law of God is most just and pure, 
comparing it to gold tried in the fire; for he says, “Thy word is exceedingly 
refined,” because God’s law is like gold in a furnace, that comes out as it 
went in, by reason of its having no dross, no dirt in it; whence it follows 
that we should have the greatest esteem for it, and, therefore, he adds, “and 
thy servant hath loved it.” 

141 David alludes here to his own brothers, saying, “I am the least among 
my brethren,” despised by my father and brothers, and yet I have been 
raised to the throne, and specially honored by God, because “I forget not 
thy justifications.” See 1 Kings, chap. 16. 


142 This is a repetition and an explanation of verse 138, for “the justice 
of the Lord;” that is, his most just law “is justice forever,” because it is 
immutable and cannot be dispensed with; and it is also “the truth,” for it has 
nothing false in it, for its promises, as well as its threats, will most certainly 
be carried out. 

143 The aforesaid reflections on God’s justice cause me, whenever I am 
in trouble, to console myself by constant meditation on your law. “Trouble 
and anguish have found me.” Whenever they did lay hold of me, “thy 
commandments are my meditation;” my only remedy is to meditate, and 
revel in meditation on thy commandments. 

144 He repeats what he said in verses 138 and 142. Thy commandments, 
by reason of their extreme justice, “are justice forever;” and I, therefore, 
beg of you to “give me understanding,” that I may fairly comprehend them, 
and, by observing them, “I shall live;” for, if I do not observe them, I must, 
of necessity, die. 

145 In the next eight verses the prophet expresses his love for the law of 
God by an ardent prayer, expressing his feelings in the first and second 
verses by the pitch of his voice, and in the third and fourth by the 
unreasonableness of the hour he selected. “I cried with my whole heart,” 
with all my might, with all my affections; and, therefore, “hear me, O 
Lord.” For, as we cannot hear one speaking in a subdued tone, and are sure 
to hear them when they shout, thus God seems to take no notice, as if he did 
not hear it at all, of a cold, distracted prayer, but is all attention to an ardent, 
earnest one, as if he could not avoid hearng it. “I will seek thy 
justifications.” Hear me, that I may diligently inquire into and observe your 
commandments. 

146 This may be understood of the salvation that we have through hope 
in this world, and of the reality, through glory, in the next. “I cried unto 
thee,” prayed to you most earnestly, “save me,” through grace, which is the 
commencement of salvation, “that I may keep thy commandments,” as far 
as human frailty will allow me; and also, “save me” in life everlasting, “that 
I may keep thy commandments,” without any fear of breaking them. 

147 I anticipated the time of rising, and made great haste to pour forth my 
prayer before dawn, by reason of the great hope I had in your promises. 

148 A repetition of the preceding idea, in which he repeats that he rose 
long before sunrise, in order, through God’s grace, to meditate on his words. 


149 He follows up the prayer he commenced in the morning, when the 
cares of this world having been set aside, and, in profound silence, he 
prayed with the greatest attention. “Hear thou my voice,” not according to 
my merits, but “according to thy usual mercy,’—”and quicken me,” by 
preserving and increasing the spiritual life you already conferred on me, 
and, by so perfecting and completing it in the world to come, that it will be 
impossible ever after to move me, “according to thy judgments” by virtue 
of which you always carry out what you promise. 

150 It is not without reason that I ask to be quickened; for I am pressed 
by persecutors, who seek to ruin me by constant temptations; and, be they 
men or demons, “they have drawn nigh to iniquity, but they are gone far off 
from thy law;” that is, they love iniquity, they cling to it, they seek to 
persuade others to do the same; as, on the contrary, they hate your law, they 
eschew it, and seek to make it odious to everyone. 

151 Though my persecutors “have gone far off from thy law,” they could 
not go far from you, because “thou art near” them, by reason of your 
justice; “and all thy ways are truth;” all your laws, all your judgments are 
supremely just; thus, they could not possibly escape thy avenging hand. 
“Thou art near” me too, “O Lord,” through your assistance; “and all thy 
ways are truth;” you will not allow my persecutors to injure me; for though, 
perchance, you may give them power over my body, you will give them 
none over my soul; and all my persecutions will be ultimately turned into a 
crown of glory. 

152 That “all thy ways are truth,” nay, even eternal truth, “I have known 
from the beginning concerning thy testimonies;” that is to say, from the first 
moment that I began to look into your commandments, a careful 
consideration of them led me to the conclusion, “that thou hast founded 
them forever;” that is, that they are based on eternal truth, and, therefore, 
clearly immutable, and not to be dispensed in; for it has been already stated 
that they are immutable, by reason of their having in them the order of 
justice, and the intention of the legislator. 


BESCH 


153-154 The prophet, in the next octave, again puts up his prayer to God, 
asking to be delivered from his enemies, be they men or demons, who 


sought to make him break the law by their temptations. “See my 
humiliation,” my affliction and trouble, “and deliver me; for I have not 
forgotten thy law;” that is to say, though I may not observe the law to 
perfection, still I have not entirely rejected it; nay, I even frequently think 
and reflect on it, and I am anxious to observe it; and it is, therefore, only 
right for you to “deliver me,” from the enemies that tempt me, and perfect 
in me what you have begun through your grace. Therefore, “judge my 
judgment;” sit in judgment on my cause, “and redeem me,” by your 
judgment, from the hand of my enemies; “quicken thou me for thy words’ 
sake,” by virtue of the promise or the law you made in reference to 
rewarding the good and the bad; “quicken me,” by giving me an additional 
supply of grace here and glory hereafter. 

155 I said, “Quicken me, for I have not forgotten thy law;” because I 
know that “Salvation is far from sinners, because they have not sought thy 
justifications.” For, in the first place, demons, who may, to a certain extent, 
be called sinners, are very far from salvation, it being a thing they never 
will see; because, instead of “seeking for the justifications” of the Lord, 
they rather entertained a thorough contempt for them. Other sinners, too, 
will just be as far from salvation as they were from seeking the law of the 
Lord, and to them the warning of our Savior, “If thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the commandments,” will prove not to have been an idle one. 

156 However severely you may punish those from whom your “salvation 
is far,” still, “many are thy mercies;” and I, therefore, pray that “according 
to thy judgment,” through which you mercifully judge those who show 
mercy and who have a love for your law, that you “quicken me.” 

157 It is not without reason that I ask you to quicken me; for the visible 
enemies, and the invisible ones who outnumber them, and seek to destroy 
me, are very numerous, yet, nevertheless, through the help I have had from 
you, “I have not declined” to one side or the other, “from thy testimonies;” 
from thy commandments, the only straight and direct road. 

158 Here is real love, indeed! The conduct of the transgressors, his 
persecutors, grieved and afflicted him; not exactly for the injury inflicted on 
himself, but for the injury thereby offered to God. This he expressed before, 
when he said, in this very Psalm, “A fainting hath taken hold of me because 
of the wicked that forsake thy law;” and again, “My zeal hath made me pine 
away: because my enemies forgot thy words.” 


159 When “I beheld the transgressors, I pined away;” and it is, therefore, 
only just that you, who see that “I have loved thy commandments” should 
“quicken me in thy mercy.” 

160 Your words, whatever you say, spring from truth as their source, their 
fountain, and, therefore, abound in truth; and “all the judgments of thy 
justice,” through which the just are rewarded and the wicked are punished, 
“are forever.” 


SIN 


161 In the next octave the prophet calls attention to his perseverance in 
observing God’s law, and his desire of guarding against any backsliding 
therein. “Princes persecuted me without cause.” Saul persecuted me without 
any reason whatever, and he returned evil for good; so did his son Isboseth, 
who, with Abner as his general, waged a most uncalled for war against me; 
and so did my son Absalom, who sought to dethrone me, and reign in my 
stead. “And my heart hath been in awe of thy words.” Still, great as was the 
temptation, I did not consent to it, and I, therefore, did not injure them; for, 
I was “in awe of thy words,” and, therefore, I more than once spared Saul, 
avenged the death of Isboseth, and wept for Absalom; thus returning good 
for evil. 

162 I have not only “been in awe of thy words,” but I have also loved 
them; and therefore, “I will rejoice at thy words” whenever I shall have 
occasion to observe them in the same spirit of him that rejoices on meeting 
with great booty after a signal victory. A most appropriate simile, because 
David was a warrior, used to battle; and because we have to fight fiercely 
with the evil spirit when we propose to observe God’s commandments; and 
when we do fight and conquer, we have prepared for us a crown of more 
value than any amount of spoil left behind by the enemy. 

163 He again repeats his love for the law, and his hatred of iniquity, a 
proof positive of his love of him who gave the law, as the Lord himself 
says, “If you love me keep my commandments;” and further on, in Jn. 14, 
“He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me.” Happy soul, who could assert, with the Holy Ghost to bear him out in 
it, “I have hated iniquity, and loved thy law.” 


164 And a great sign of love is the praising God repeatedly, on account of 
his judgments being most just, and his laws being the very essence of 
judgment. And though the number seven is only expressive of a 
considerable number, just as the text in Proverbs, “for a just man shall fall 
seven times;” that is to say, frequently; still the Church seems to have had 
some grounds for the institution of the seven canonical hours, partly alluded 
to in this passage. Being most desirous that her children should imitate this 
most holy king in his devotions, she decided that seven times in the day 
they should be required to praise God, which we do in the seven canonical 
hours, to which, if we add the eighth, indicated by “At midnight I rose to 
praise thee,” we shall have the Holy Trinity praised every third hour by the 
faithful. 

165 The greatest and truest praise that can be conferred on anyone is to 
say they love God’s law; for if they love the law, they love him who gave 
the law; and if they love him, they love everything belonging to him; and 
thus, on their part, they have no enemy; but, as far as they are concemed, 
they are at peace with all. Again, “To them that love God all things work 
together unto good;” and, therefore, he that loves God should be at peace 
with all; and, therefore, the Apostle, Gal. 5, says, “The fruit of the spirit is, 
charity, joy, peace, etc.” By the same process of reasoning, “there is no 
stumbling block” to him “who loves thy law;” he runs on smoothly to his 
country, for he who loves the law cannot give scandal, scandal being a sin, 
and sin being a breach of the law; but scandal offered by others, either 
applies to the infirm, who, from their ignorance, look upon as forbidden 
what is not forbidden at all, and take offense at things they thought were 
illicit; or it is that of the Pharisees, who put a bad construction on what 
should have been viewed in quite a different light. But they “who love thy 
law” are neither infirm nor Pharisees, and, therefore, “to them there is no 
stumbling block.” 

166 He now assumes the person of the perfect, and, therefore, confidently 
says, “1 looked for thy salvation,” life everlasting, that is to come from you; 
and he assigns a reason for it, because “I loved thy commandments;” as the 
Apostle has it, “I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; for the rest 
there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the Lord, the just judge, 
will render to me at that day.” 


167 Speaking still in the person of the same perfect soul, he asserts that 
he kept the commandments by reason of his great love for them. For, as St. 
Gregory writes, “Love, when real, does wonders; and if it do not wonders, it 
is no love;” and our Lord himself has, “He that loveth me not, keepeth not 
my words.” And the Apostle, Rom. 15, “The love of the neighbor worketh 
no evil. Love, therefore, is the fulfillment of the law.” 

168 Speaking again in the person of the perfect, he asserts that he kept 
the “commandments and the testimonies,” but from another motive, 
peculiar to the perfect, viz., because in all his actions he looked upon God 
to be then and there present, for such is the meaning of the words, “because 
all my ways are in thy sight;” that is to say, whatever I did was done as if 
your eyes were fixed on me, being fully satisfied of your seeing and 
knowing everything. Such thoughts have a wonderful effect in controlling 
men’s actions; for, if the presence of a prince of this world has the effect of 
preventing the subject from transgressing, nay, even more, of making them 
blush to be found lazy or careless, timid or fearful, what must not the effect 
be of having constantly before one’s eyes the presence of a heavenly and all 
powerful ruler? Hence the Lord said to Abraham, “Walk before me, and be 
perfect.” And Elias and Eliseus said, “The Lord liveth, in whose sight I 
stand.” 


TAU 


169 In this last section, fully aware of the value of perseverance in prayer, 
as the Lord himself afterwards impressed, he concludes by another prayer 
to God for the grace and salvation he had so frequently asked for before. 
“Let my supplication, O Lord, come near in thy sight;” that is to say, may 
my prayer, that does not rely on its own merits, be raised up and ascend, 
through the aspirations of your grace, and come so near you, that you may 
deign to take a nearer view of it, and regard it with favor; and that prayer is, 
“give me understanding according to thy word,” agreeable to the promise 
you made me in Psalm 31, “I will give thee understanding, and I will 
instruct thee.” Grant me the grace, therefore, of understanding your 
commandments, as they are understood by those who observe them, and 
who, by their observance, have come to life everlasting. 


170 A repetition of the same prayer in different language. The words 
“deliver me” indicating his reason for having asked for understanding, for 
the object of understanding is, the being delivered from sin—”And you 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

171 He now promises to return thanks on getting the grace he so often 
asked. “When thou shalt teach me thy justifications.” When your grace shall 
so enlighten and assist me to keep your commandments then, in the fulness 
of my inward joy, and in acknowledgment of so great a favor, “my lips shall 
utter a hymn” of praise and thanksgiving, because “from the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

172 He says that he will not only praise God, but that he will teach 
mankind, and prove to them how full of justice are the commandments of 
God. “My tongue shall pronounce thy word.” I will announce your precepts 
to man, and I will teach them that “all thy commandments are justice,” that 
they are all based on justice; and it is, therefore, but just that they should be 
observed by all. 

173 He follows up his prayer, asking for the only thing worth asking for, 
life everlasting, which is the object of the commandments. “Let thy hand be 
with me to save me.” Let your wisdom and power be exercised to save me; 
and as the Apostle teaches, that Christ is the power and wisdom of God, the 
fathers have very properly explained this prayer to be, “Let Christ be with 
me to save me:” “for I have chosen thy precepts.” He could not assign a 
better reason, Christ himself having said, “If thou will enter into life keep 
the commandments.” 

174 He assigns a reason for asking so pressingly for salvation; and that is, 
because he wishes for it above and beyond anything he ever desired, as it is 
really the only object worthy of such desire, it being the only thing that can 
effectually satisfy man’s desires. And, as it will not suffice to have a desire 
for salvation without observing the commandments of God, he, therefore, 
adds, “And thy law is my meditation,” I will always, therefore, think on it, 
and exercise myself in keeping it. 

175 “My soul shall live,” when it shall have obtained the salvation it so 
longs for and “thy hand shall have been with it to save it;” and then its duty, 
and its only business, will be to praise you for “blessed are they who dwell 
in thy house, O Lord, they shall praise thee forever and ever,” “and thy 


judgments shall help me.” Your commandments, so observed by me, will 
help me, ultimately, when I shall rise in the resurrection to live forever. 

176 Banished from my country, and still an exile, through the sin of my 
first parent, that extended to the whole human race, “I have gone astray like 
a sheep that is lost,” by seduction, and not like the devil, the roaring lion, 
who fell through malice. “Seek thy servant,” for though you have already 
partly sought and found him, inasmuch as you justified him from sin, and 
reconciled him to God; yet the lost sheep is still to be sought for, inasmuch 
as he expects the redemption of his body, so that he may body and soul be 
brought to the heavenly mountains, and those most fertile pastures, where 
the ninety-nine that did not stray had been left; and I confidently ask for this 
salvation of soul and body, “because I have not forgotten thy 
commandments.” 


PSALM 119 


A PRAYER IN TRIBULATION 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Among the various calamities of this our exile, one is specially to be 
deplored, and that is the deceitful tongue of those among whom we are 
obliged to mix; and the prophet, in order to instruct his fellow exiles by his 
example, sings in this Psalm of his having asked for and obtained 
deliverance from such an evil. “In my trouble,” I did not look for help from 
man, but “I cried,” in prayer, “to the Lord,” and he, in his mercy, “heard 
me.” 

2 He tells what he prayed for when he cried to the Lord. It was, “O Lord, 
deliver my soul from wicked lips and a deceitful tongue,” one of the 
greatest and most numerous evils of this our pilgrimage. “Wicked lips” give 
expression to detraction, railing, calumny, false testimony, and similar 
expressions against the law of justice; “a deceitful tongue” sends forth 
words of deceit, flattery, pretence, and fraud. We may meet with “wicked 
lips” without “the deceitful tongue,’ as when one openly reproaches or 
calumniates; but when the wicked lips and the deceitful tongue are united, 
the evil exceeds comprehension, so as scarce to admit of any addition to it, 
as the next verse will inform us. 

3 He assigns a reason for having asked to be delivered from a deceitful 
tongue, because it is such a calamity as to admit of no addition to it. For 
what evil can be given to or added to a deceitful tongue? 

4 By an elegant metaphor, he explains the enormity of the evil of a 
deceitful tongue; he says that the words issuing from such a tongue are like 
arrows that shoot from afar, and with great rapidity, so that they can 
scarcely be guarded against; and, in order to give greater force and 
expression to the idea, he adds, that they are not like the arrows shot by an 


ordinary person, but “by the mighty;” that is, by a strong and robust hand; 
and, furthermore, that they are “sharp,” well steeled and pointed by the 
maker; and, finally, that they are so full of fire that, like the lightnings of 
heaven that are discharged from the hands of the Almighty, and are truly 
both sharp and fiery, they can lay everything waste and desolate. Such are 
words of deceit, especially when used by the devil to ruin souls, and are 
called by the Apostle “the fiery darts of the most wicked one.” 

5 In consequence of so great and so frequent an evil in this our place of 
peregrination, he sighs for his country, and thus, truly and from his heart, 
sings the “canticle of ascent,” as these fifteen Psalms are called. “Woe is me 
that my sojourning is prolonged;” for the true pilgrim desires rather to be 
shut out from his body than from his Lord, and therefore, looks upon the 
present life as entirely too long, inasmuch as it keeps him the longer away 
from the Lord. “I have dwelt with the inhabitants of Cedar.” No wonder I 
should complain of being detained too long here below, for hitherto “I have 
dwelt with the inhabitants of Cedar;” with wild and barbarous tribes, that 
live in tents instead of houses, and are black and swarthy. The word Cedar 
in Hebrew signifies blackness; and hence, in Canticles, we have the “tents 
of Cedar” put in opposition to “the curtains of Solomon;” that is, black and 
rustic tents, to splendid and valuable curtains. And, truly, the cities and 
palaces of the kings of this world, when compared to the mansions of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, are but so many rustic tents; and, therefore, the holy 
pilgrim again mourns, saying— 

6 My exile in a foreign land has been entirely too long. Hence we may 
infer how few are to be found in those days who chant this gradual Psalm 
from their heart; whereas most people are so attached to the exile and the 
tents of Cedar that there is nothing they hear with greater pain than any 
allusion to their leaving it. 

7 He concludes by assigning a reason for its being a loss to him to have 
his exile extended, and at the same time explains the expression, “the 
inhabitants of Cedar;” he there said, “I have dwelt with the inhabitants of 
Cedar,” which he now explains by saying, I have dwelt “with them that 
hated peace.” There is nothing I love more than peace; I have dwelt with 
people of quite different habits, with the wicked, so wicked that they fought 
equally with friend and foe; and if, perchance, I ever “spoke to them” about 
peace it only caused them the more “to fight against me without cause.” 


This Psalm is applicable to all the elect, and especially to Christ, the head of 
the elect, so far as his human nature is concerned. For he cried to some 
purpose to his Father, on the night he spent in prayer, and afterwards in the 
garden, and, finally, on the cross, when God exalted him “and gave him a 
name above every name. He also truly suffered from “the wicked lips and 
the deceitful tongue,” even to the hour of his death, as can be clearly seen 
throughout the Gospels. He could say with the greatest truth, “My 
sojourning is prolonged,” whereas, he said in the Gospel, “O incredulous 
generation, how long shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer you?” 
Truly “did he dwell with the inhabitants of Cedar,” for though he was light, 
and, therefore, did not dwell in Cedar, that is, in darkness, still he was seen 
by the inhabitants of Cedar, and conversed with them. Finally, “he was truly 
peaceable with them that hated peace,” because “when he was reviled he 
reviled not, when he suffered he threatened not,” “and when he spoke to 
them” on peace, love, on the kingdom of God, they, on the contrary, “fought 
against him without cause,” as our Savior himself remarked, when he said, 
“But that the word may be fulfilled, which is written in their law; They have 
hated me without cause.” 


PSALM 120 


GOD IS THE KEEPER OF HIS SERVANTS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Travelers look at nothing more frequently than the place for which they 
are bound, and if they cannot see it, they fix their eyes on the point next to 
it, from which they derive great consolation, so much so that they gather 
fresh strength and courage to prosecute their journey. The earthly Jerusalem 
being in the mountains, and the celestial Jerusalem being above all the 
heavens, this traveler, whether real or imaginary, says, “I have lifted up my 
eyes to the mountains,” where the holy city is situated, “from whence help 
shall come to me,” that of consolation. 

2 The traveler declares he expects no help from the mountains to which 
he raised his eyes, but from him who presides over the holy city that is on 
the mountains, which he explains more clearly in the beginning of Psalm, 
122, where he says, “To thee have I lifted up my eyes who dwellest in 
heaven.” He then describes the true God by the creation of heaven and 
earth, as he did in another Psalm, where he says, “For all the gods of the 
gentiles are devils: but the Lord made the heavens.” 

3 The prophet, now speaking in his own person, answers the traveler, and 
says you did well and wisely in raising your eyes to the mountains, in not 
regarding the vanities you met on the road, and seeking for help and 
consolation from the founder of your heavenly country; and I, therefore, 
sincerely hope “he may not suffer thy foot to be moved,” that he may not 
allow you to slip or to fall on the road, but that he may so strengthen your 
feet that they may continue to be sound during your joumey to your 
country. “Neither let him slumber that keepeth thee.” I also wish and pray 
that the Father, who is your guardian, may be always vigilant in guarding 
you, so as never to suffer your feet to be moved. God is said to slumber, in a 


figurative sense, when he suffers us, as if he did not advert to it, to fall, as 
he who slumbers has no cognizance of what is being done. “Thy foot to be 
moved,” is a Hebrew phrase for falling into sin, as in Psalm 17, “My feet 
are not weakened,” and in Psalm 72, “My feet were almost moved; my 
steps had well nigh slipt.” 

4 The prophet promises the pilgrim the grace he had been asking for, 
saying, I pray that the Father, who undertook the care of you, may not 
slumber; and he certainly will not slumber; because he who has charge of 
his own people, the people of Israel, including all the pilgrims in this world, 
who hasten to go up to their heavenly country, never sleeps nor slumbers. 

5-6 The prophet just assured the pilgrim so confiding in God that he 
would be protected, that he may not fall on the way; and he now promises 
another consolation, that he would be protected from the heat of the sun in 
the daytime, and that of the moon in the night; because God will be like a 
shade to him, that he can hold in his hand, so as to protect himself on every 
quarter. The Lord not only protects Israel, his people in general, “but he is 
thy protector” in particular; and his protector, as the Hebrew implies, is like 
a parasol, held in the hand, and raised over the head, and can be moved so 
as to give protection on any side. 

7 He now adds another consolation, a general one. Not only will the Lord 
guard you from falling and from fatigue, but he will protect you from every 
other evil that could possibly befall you on the journey, so that your soul or 
your life will be preserved whole and intact through the whole journey. 

8 The prophet concludes by promising the last and most desirable 
consolation of all. Not only will the pilgrim, “who in his heart hath disposed 
to ascend by steps,” be so protected in any particular part of his journey; but 
he will be always protected throughout the journey. Every journey consists 
of an entrance and exit; for, as we go along, we enter on one road, and when 
that is finished we leave it; then we enter on another, from which we also 
depart; so also we come into a city or a house, and we go out of them; we 
enter another and out we go again, until we finish the journey by arriving at 
our country. Thus it is that we get along on the road of life, entering on and 
completing good works; for to begin corresponds with coming into; 
completing with going out; “from henceforth now and forever;” from this 
day and forever, may the Lord guard thy coming in and thy going out, and 
protect and save thee. 


PSALM 121 


THE DESIRE AND HOPE OF THE JUST FOR 
THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 
AND THE PEACE OF HIS CHURCH 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Such is the language of God’s people, expressive of their joy on hearing 
the welcome news of their return to their country. Jeremias was the person 
to announce that, after seventy years, there would be an end to the captivity, 
and that the city and the temple would be rebuilt. Daniel, Aggeus, and 
Zacharias, who lived at the time the captivity was ended, foretold it more 
clearly; and they, therefore, created much joy among the people, when, on 
the completion of the seventy years, they said, “We shall go into the house 
of the Lord;” that is to say, we shall return to our country, where we shall 
get to see mount Sion and the site of the house of the Lord; and then, when 
we shall have rebuilt the temple, we will again “go into the house of the 
Lord.” Christ, however, was the bearer of a far and away more happy 
message when he announced, “Do penance, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand;” and when he said more clearly, “In my Father’s house there are 
many mansions. If not, I would have told you; because I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I shall go and prepare a place for you I will come 
again, and will take you to myself, that where I am, you also may be.” Such 
news fills with unspeakable joy those who have learned the value “of going 
into the house of the Lord;” and to hold in that house, not the position “of a 
stranger or a foreigner, but of a fellow citizen with the saints and a domestic 
of God’s.” That must be well known to anyone reflecting seriously on the 
saying of David, “They shall be inebriated with the plenty of thy house;” 
and in another Psalm, “We shall be filled with the good things of thy 


house;” as also on that saying of the Apostle, “That you may know what is 
the hope of his calling, and what are the riches of the glory of his 
inheritance in the saints.” Such is the man who, from his heart, desires to go 
into the house of the Lord; and, therefore, from his heart sings, “I rejoiced 
at the things that were said to me. We shall go into the house of the Lord.” 
Now, “the sensual man perceiveth not the things that are of the spirit of 
God,” and, therefore, on the approach of death, or the termination of his 
exile and pilgrimage, instead of rejoicing, is troubled and laments, and 
justly, because, as he did not choose during his life time “to dispose in his 
heart to ascend by steps,” he cannot possibly expect to go up to the house of 
the Lord on high, but rather fears to go down to the prison of the damned, 
there to be punished forever. 

2 He tells us why the Jews were so overjoyed at the idea of their return to 
their country, and he says it arose from their remembrance of the time 
previous to the captivity, when they saw Jerusalem in her extent and in her 
splendor; for many who had been carried off captives in their youth could 
have remembered Jerusalem as she then was; and in 1 Esdras 3 we read, 
that many returned from the captivity who had seen the city and the temple. 
These men, therefore, say, “Our feet were standing in thy courts, O 
Jerusalem;” that is to say, because we recollected the time when we stood in 
your courts or in your gates, as it is more clearly expressed in the Hebrew. 
He names the courts or the gates, being, as it were, the vestibules of the city, 
rather than the public buildings or the streets, because it was at the gates 
that business was mostly transacted; it was there that the citizens mostly 
assembled, as we may infer from that verse in Proverbs, “Her husband is 
honorable in the gates, when he sitteth among the senators of the land.” It 
also appears, from 2 Kings 18, that the gates of Jerusalem were not plain, 
ordinary gates, but that they were double gates, with a considerable space 
between them, which, perhaps, is here called “thy courts.” Thus we read in 
2 Kings 24, “And David sat between the two gates.” And again, Jeremias 
39, “And all the princes of the king of Babylon came in and sat in the 
middle gate;” and, certainly, no small space was necessary to accommodate 
all those princes with their retinue. But how can we Christians say, “Our 
feet were standing in thy courts, O Jerusalem,” when we were never in her 
courts? Well, we have been in her courts, otherwise we would not be now 
exiles and pilgrims, nor would Christ have redeemed us from captivity had 


we not been tom from our country and captives in a foreign land. We have 
been, then, in the courts of the heavenly Jerusalem, when, through our 
father Adam, we had possession of paradise, that was the gate of the 
paradise above; and the state of innocence then and there was the gate and 
the court to the state of glory; and that, perhaps, was the reason why the 
Holy Spirit made David write “in the courts,” instead of the streets of 
Jerusalem, that we may understand that the Psalm treats of the celestial, and 
not the earthly Jerusalem. “We have (therefore) rejoiced at the things that 
were said of thee,” when they said, “we shall go into the house of the 
Lord,” because we remembered the time when “our feet were standing” in 
paradise, and, consequently, in the courts of the paradise above; and, from 
the idea we got of happiness in the place below, we can guess at the 
happiness that awaits us above. And though this great place in question is 
sometimes called the house of the Lord, sometimes the city of Jerusalem, 
still it is all one and the same place; for our heavenly country is one time 
called a kingdom, sometimes a city, and at other times a house. It is a 
kingdom by reason of the multitude and the variety of its inhabitants, as St. 
John observes, Apoc. 7, “It is a great multitude which no man could 
number, of all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues.” It is a city by 
reason of the friendship and fellowship that exist between the saints and the 
blessed; for, however great their number may be, they know, recognize, and 
love each other as so many fellow citizens; and, finally, it is a house by 
reason of the elect having only one father, one inheritance, in which they 
are all brethren, under the one Father, God. 

3 The prophet now, in the person of the pilgrims hastening to Jerusalem, 
begins to enumerate its praises, with a view of thereby stirring himself up to 
make greater haste in his ascent to it. He praises it, first, by reason of the 
supreme peace enjoyed by all its inhabitants, who were so united in the love 
of each other that they held all their property in common. “Our feet were 
standing in thy courts, O Jerusalem;” that same Jerusalem whose buildings 
have so increased, and are daily increasing, that it has now become a city 
“which is compact together;” which is enjoyed and shared in common by 
all. Referring the passage to a future state it is much more beautiful and 
more sublime, for the heavenly Jerusalem is truly built up as a city; not that 
it is, strictly speaking, a city, nor that there were stones used in the building; 
still, it is built up as a city so long as the living stones, dressed by a 


consummate workman, and, after being actually squared and fitted, are 
placed on the building of the celestial habitation; from which it follows, that 
they who understand it not only bear all manner of persecutions with 
equanimity, but they even rejoice and glory in their tribulations, being 
perfectly sensible that it is in such manner they are squared and fitted for 
being built into and raised upon the heavenly habitation. One of these living 
stones, St. James, thus admonishes us, “My brethren, count it great joy 
when you shall fall into diverse temptations.” Again, in our heavenly 
country, we shall have the real community of property; for, in the earthly 
Jerusalem such community of property was more a matter of fact than a 
matter of right, and arose from the mutual love of the inhabitants for each 
other; the same held for a time, in the infancy of the Church, as we read in 
the Acts, “Neither did any of them say, that of the things which he 
possessed, anything was his own, but all things were common to them;” 
which still holds among those religious orders that observe the spirit of their 
institute. But in the heavenly Jerusalem there is complete community of 
property, the one God being all unto all; that is, the one and the same God 
being the honor, the riches, and the delight of all those who dwell in his 
house; and that most happy and most supreme abundance is really always 
the same, subject to no diminution or alteration whatever. 

4 The second subject of praise in Jerusalem is the number of its 
inhabitants; and this verse has a connection with the second verse, because 
he now assigns a reason for having said, or rather, for having put in the 
mouth of God’s people, “Our feet were standing in thy courts, O 
Jerusalem;” for, though they were not all citizens of Jerusalem, but 
inhabitants of different cities, still they all came up to Jerusalem three times 
in every year. He, therefore, says, “Our feet were standing in thy courts, O 
Jerusalem; for thither did the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord;” that is, a 
great many tribes; such repetitions, in the Hebrew, being indicative of 
multitude; and thus, a great multitude assembled in Jerusalem, “the 
testimony of Israel to praise the name of the Lord;” explaining the cause of 
such an assemblage in Jerusalem. It was according to “the testimony,” that 
is, the law that obliged all Israel to visit the temple of the Lord at stated 
times, it being the only temple in the land of promise; and there “praise the 
name of the Lord,” in acts of thanksgiving and praise. From another point 
of view, which we consider was more intended by the Holy Ghost, the 


meaning is, A reason is assigned for having said, “Jerusalem which is built 
as a city;” because it was built as a city, by reason of “the tribes that go up 
there;” that is, the holy souls from all tribes and nations, who go up to be 
built into the spiritual structures, that St. Peter writes of in his first epistle, 
chap. 2. Now, those blessed souls have gone up to that heavenly Jerusalem, 
“to praise the name of the Lord;” for that is their whole occupation there, to 
the exclusion of every other business. Hence, in Psalm 83, we have, 
“Blessed are they that dwell in thy house, O Lord: they shall praise thee 
forever and ever;” and Tobias, speaking of the heavenly Jerusalem, has, 
“And Alleluia shall be sung in its streets;” and such is “the testimony,” that 
is, the command, “to Israel,” that is, to the soul enjoying the beatific vision, 
that it should never desist from praise, inasmuch as it never ceases to love. 

5 The third matter for praise in Jerusalem is its being the seat of 
government, and having a royal palace in it; and the word “because” would 
seem to connect this verse with the preceding; for it looks like assigning a 
reason why God wished to have a temple, which the people were bound to 
visit three times a year, in Jerusalem, in consequence of being the residence 
of royalty, and the metropolis of the kingdom. He, therefore, says, “Because 
there,” in Jerusalem, “seats have sat in judgment;” seats of kings in 
succession, whose business it was to judge the people, “have sat,” have 
been firmly settled and fixed, not like that of Saul’s, which was for a while 
in Gabaa of Benjamin, and made no great stay there either; nor, like that of 
the judges who preceded the kings, who never had any certain fixed place 
for “sitting,” or delivering judgment, while the kings of the family of David 
Sat permanently in Jerusalem; and he, therefore, adds, “seats upon the house 
of David;” that is, the seat of royalty founded on the family of David, met 
with rest and stability; for God said to David, 2 Kings 7, “And thy house 
shall be faithful, and thy kingdom forever before thy face; and thy throne 
shall be firm forever.” From the expression, “seats upon the house of 
David,” we are not to infer that they sat in judgment on the family of David 
alone; for they had authority over the whole family of Jacob, that is, over 
the twelve tribes of Israel; but they are called seats upon the house of 
David, because all the kings of God’s people sprang from the family of 
David. All this is much more applicable to Christ and the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Because, lest the Jews may imagine that the words of the Psalm 
apply to that earthly Jerusalem, and not to the celestial Jerusalem, of which 


it was a figure, God permitted the seat of government to be removed from 
Jerusalem, and, furthermore, Jerusalem itself to be destroyed. The promise, 
then, applies to the Jerusalem above, and to Christ, according to the 
prophecy of Isaias, chap. 9; of Daniel, chap. 9; and of the Angel to the 
Virgin, Lk. 1, “The Lord God shall give unto him the throne of David his 
father, and he shall reign in the house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end.” In the strictest acceptance, then, of the words have 
“the seats sat in judgment” in the heavenly Jerusalem; because Christ’s 
throne and the thrones of those who reign with him have been established 
most firmly in heaven; and because those very saints who reign and judge 
with Christ are a throne for God; for “the soul of the just is the seat of 
wisdom;” and those seats really sit in judgment, according to the promise of 
our Lord, “You that have followed me shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. And those seats are upon the house of David, 
because all the power of the saints, royal as well as judiciary, is derived 
from Christ, who is called the son of David in the Gospel, and who got the 
seat of David his father, and who will reign forever in the house of Jacob, 
and of whose kingdom there shall be no end. 

6 The prophet now exhorts the exiles, on their return from their captivity, 
to salute, even from afar, the city of Jerusalem, praying for peace and 
abundance on it, two things that contribute principally to the happiness of 
cities; for peace, without abundance, is only a firm hold of misery; and 
abundance, without peace, amounts to doubtful and uncertain happiness; 
but when both are combined, the city needs nothing necessary for its 
happiness. He, therefore, says, “Pray for the things that are for the peace of 
Jerusalem.” Pray ye to God for true and solid peace for your country, and 
for “abundance,” not only for the city of Jerusalem, but also “to them that 
love thee,” you holy city. 

7 He dictates the very words in which those who pray for peace and 
abundance to Jerusalem are to salute her. When you salute her say ye, “Let 
peace be in thy strength, and abundance in thy towers;” that is to say, may 
your walk be always secure and fortified, thereby ensuring perfect peace 
and quiet to all who dwell within them; “and abundance in thy towers;” no 
lack of meat or drink in your public buildings and private houses. Now, the 
two last verses, in reference to the heavenly Jerusalem, though they imply 
prayers for peace and abundance, still they do not mean to insinuate that 


there can ever possibly be a want of either there, when we read in Psalm 
147, “Who hath placed peace in thy borders; and filleth thee with the fat 
com?” they, therefore, merely express the pious affection we cherish for the 
blessings of the Jerusalem above, just as we have in the Apocalypse, 
“Salvation to our God who sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb.” 


PSALM 122 


A PRAYER IN AFFLICTION, WITH 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet, speaking at one time in the person of a pilgrim, and at 
another time in his own, as being a pilgrim indeed, says, that whatever 
difficulties he was placed in, he had recourse to no one for help but to God 
alone; because he alone dwells in the highest heavens, whence he beholds 
and rules all things under him; and because it is from him all our evils come 
for the purpose of chastising us; and, therefore, that it is idle for us to have 
recourse to anyone else, for no one can take us out of God’s hands. 

2 “Behold, as the eyes of servants are on the hands of their masters, as the 
eyes of the handmaid are on the hands of her mistress: so are our eyes unto 
the Lord our God, until he have mercy on us.” He tells us why he raised his 
eyes to God. It was to look upon God scourging him; in the hope that his 
wretched appearance may move God to mercy, and cause him to desist from 
scourging him. He illustrates it by the example of the servants, who, when 
flogged by their masters, look with a sorrowful countenance on the hand 
that flogs them, hoping by their looks to move their masters to pity. He 
applies the simile to maid, as well as to men, servants; for they, too, are 
pilgrims, and are scourged as they prosecute their pilgrimage. These 
scourges consist not only of open persecutions and public calamities, but 
also of secret temptations that daily torment the soul, as also of those fears, 
sorrows, perplexities, and other troubles, from which no one in this life is 
exempt; and, therefore, the Psalm does not fix stated times for us to raise 
our eyes to God, but says it must be done incessantly, “until he have mercy 
on us,” which will not be accomplished until we shall have arrived at our 
country; for then “God will crown us with mercy and compassion, when he 


Shall have healed all our diseases, and satisfied our desires with good 
things,” 

3 Not content with having implored God’s mercy, by fixing his eyes on 
God, the prophet now, with the voice of his heart and his body, cries out, 
and redoubles the shout, as he prays for himself and fellow pilgrims, saying, 
“Have mercy on us, O Lord, have mercy.” And, truly, anyone that 
attentively considers, and properly reflects on the next sentence, “for we are 
greatly filled with contempt,” will see at once that such is the extent of our 
misery that we should never cease our cries to that effect. Because man, 
created to God’s image, placed over all created things by him, very often 
even adopted by him as a son, and predestined to enjoy the kingdom of 
heaven, is so despised in this our pilgrimage, not only by men and demons, 
and so constantly annoyed, not only by the aforesaid, but even by animals, 
even to the minutest of them, and even by the very elements, that the 
prophet could say with the greatest truth, not only that we are despised, but 
that we are “greatly filled with contempt.” For what is there that does not 
look down upon man, even on the just and the holy, in this valley of tears? 
However, the contempt principally meant by the prophet here is that which 
the just suffer from the unjust, and the good from the bad; because most 
true and universal is that expression of the Apostle, “And all who live 
piously in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution;” as well as those words of 
the Lord, “If you had been of the world, the world would love its own; but 
because you are not of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” This is 
easily understood; for good and evil, being essentially opposed to each 
other, they cannot possibly be at peace. And, as the just are patient and 
mild, and have learned of their Master to turn the other cheek to him who 
strikes on one, and thus to make no resistance to injuries, they are, in 
consequence, proudly despised, harassed, and ridiculed by the wicked. 

4 In this last verse David informs us that the aforesaid scorn and 
contempt for the poor and humble pilgrims proceeds from the wealthy and 
the proud. The prophet says, “Our souls are greatly filled;” which is but a 
repetition of a previous sentence. “For we are greatly filled with contempt.” 
However, in this passage he says it is the soul that is so filled, contempt 
being more applicable to the soul; for they who have no soul may be, and 
are, subject to pain, but not to contempt. The word “filled” signifies, in the 
Hebrew, filled to repletion, which adds great force to the expression; 


because if they who are filled to repletion, instead of deriving any pleasure 
from more food, are pained and overburdened by it, however rare and good 
it may be, how would the case be with those who may chance to be 
overdosed with bad food, such as contempt and reproaches. The next 
sentence, “We are a reproach to the rich, and a contempt for the proud,” 
signify the same, reproach and contempt being synonymous, as are the rich 
and the proud. All proud people are inflated, and are, therefore, rich; but it 
is in wind, add not in any solid good, that is to say, they abound in high 
notions and extravagant opinion of themselves. Should they enjoy the riches 
of this world, they look upon them as their own, never reflecting for a 
moment that they will have “to render an account of them.” Should they be 
in high position and power, they attribute the whole to themselves, never 
thinking for a moment that they were placed in such positions in order to be 
useful to and to serve others, that they will have to render a most strict 
account for such favors; and that when they got them, they got nothing but a 
load and a burden; in which they are just as absurd as would be the stick in 
a man’s hand that would boast of carrying the person that owned it. Should 
they excel in talent and learning, they form most exaggerated notions of 
their abilities, and attribute to themselves what they only got from God. 
Finally, should they not have those riches, dignities, and honors, and, on the 
other hand, should they be scourged and punished, they look upon 
themselves as aggrieved, blaspheme and murmur against God, and all in 
consequence of their being full, or rather, overcharged with the wind of self 
conceit and opinion. But the time will come when such reproach and 
contempt will revert on themselves, when, on the day of judgment, they will 
cry out, as we read in Wisdom, “These are they, whom we had sometime in 
derision, and for a parable of reproach. We fools esteemed their life 
madness, and their end without honor. Behold, how they are numbered 
among the children of God, and their lot is among the saints. What hath 
pride profited us? or what advantage hath the boasting of riches brought us? 
All these things are passed away like a shadow.” 


PSALM 123 


THE CHURCH GIVETH GLORY TO GOD FOR 
HER DELIVERANCE FROM THE HANDS OF 
HER ENEMIES 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—4 Such abrupt and unfinished expressions in the beginning of the Psalm 
indicate the great joy and exultation that will not suffer the speaker to finish 
his sentences. The multitude of the saints, then, delivered from great 
temptations, exclaim, “If it had not been that the Lord was with us” we 
never could have escaped. Before he finishes the sentence, however, he 
invites all the people of Israel to unite with him in his tribute of thanks and 
praise: and again repeats, “If it had not been that the Lord was with 
us”—”Perhaps they would have swallowed us up alive.” Here is what 
would have happened to us! had not the Lord been with us and lent us his 
powerful assistance, “when men rose up against us, perhaps they had 
swallowed us up alive.” When our persecutors rose up against us, we were 
nearly in as much danger of being destroyed by them, as we would of being 
swallowed up alive by the sea if thrown into it. The persecutors of the just 
are styled “men,” by reason of their being guided by nothing but that reason 
they have from corrupt nature; for man’s reason, since the corruption of 
nature, has no taste for anything divine, spiritual, or elevated, and has no 
other object in view beyond the upholding and increasing its own temporal 
happiness: of such the Apostle says, “For, whereas there is among you 
envying and contention, are you not carnal and walk according to man?” 
and a little further on, “Are you not men?” from which it appears carnal and 
to be a man to walk according to the flesh, and to walk according to man to 
be one and the same. The word “perhaps” requires some explanation. It 


would seem to imply that the grace of God had no part in their delivery, or 
that their destruction was possible. There is no room for fear on that head, 
for the word “perhaps” does not imply that we could resist the enemy in 
their charge without the aid of his auxiliary grace, but that it was possible 
we may not be swallowed up alive, because, perhaps, the fury of the enemy 
did not carry them so far. But as there was danger that the enemy might 
have carried their cruelty so far, he adds, “If it had not been that the Lord 
was with us, perhaps they had swallowed us up alive.” The expressions 
“they had swallowed us up alive,” is taken from a sea or a river that 
swallows up everything that falls into it, for there are no beasts, no matter 
how fierce and cruel they may be, that swallow people up alive; they 
generally tear and mangle them first, and the next sentence, that expresses 
the same idea in other terms, as often occurs in the Psalms, requires such 
interpretation for thus it runs, “when their fury was enkindled against us, 
perhaps the water had swallowed us up;” that is to say, as the water would 
have swallowed us up, so would the rage of our enemies, like a mass of 
water, have overwhelmed us. 

5 He follows up the simile, comparing the persecution of his enemies to a 
deep and rapid torrent, impassable without very great help. Anyone 
reflecting on the persecutions of the martyrs by the pagans and heretics, and 
the temptations of the demons in regard of the holy anchorites and 
confessors, can compare them to nothing else but to a violent “torrent;” and 
though many holy confessors breasted the torrent with success, still an 
immense number have been carried away by its fury. The prophet, then, 
speaking in the person of the beatified, says, “Our soul hath passed through 
a torrent” of persecution, for though the flesh succumbed, and yielded to the 
rage of the persecutor, still the soul has gloriously “passed through;” 
however, “if it had not been that the Lord was with us,” “perhaps our soul 
had passed through a water insupportable,” had got into a torrent too deep 
to expect getting out of it. 

6-7 For the better understanding and the further illustration of God’s 
goodness, the prophet now proposes another simile. He compares 
persecutions or temptations to the snare of the fowler, and says, we should 
return thanks to and bless God for not suffering us to become a prey to the 
teeth of our enemies, that is to say, that he protected us from being taken, 
killed, and devoured; and he tells us how that was effected when he says, 


“Our soul hath been delivered as a sparrow out of the snare of the fowlers.” 
No doubt, our soul fell into persecution and temptation, as would a sparrow 
or any other bird, when they are seduced into the snare set by the fowlers; 
but still it was loosed and delivered from the temptation before the tempter 
got hold of it to kill it; like a bird caught in a snare but enlarged before the 
fowler arrived to take it, kill it, and eat it. That was effected by “the snare 
being broken and thus we are delivered.” God having by his grace, 
repressed the temptation before the soul either denied the faith or consented 
to sin in any other respect, just as the snare that held the bird would be 
broken, on which the bird flies off, and thus disappoints the fowler of his 
prey. 

8 He concludes by praising God, humbly acknowledging that such a 
victory and such deliverance from those dangerous temptations should be 
ascribed not to himself, but to the help he got from Almighty God, a 
manifest proof of whose omnipotence is, that he made “the heaven and 
earth.” Referring to the two verses previous to this one, we can hardly 
dismiss them or the Psalm without observing on the manner in which God 
is wont to rescue his servants from grievous temptation, which is barely 
touched upon in the expression, “The snare is broken.” The snare usually 
breaks, when the bird, frightened by some noise, or seeing some more 
dainty food, makes a violent plunge, and thus breaks the snare. For when 
the bird is satisfied with the bait in the snare, and has no consciousness of 
being caught in the snare, it makes no effort to fly away, and thus waits 
quietly until the fowler comes, catches it, and kills it. So it is with man in 
temptation; for when God’s grace begins to move him, or when he gets 
alarmed by the noise of hell or of God’s judgments, he begins to reflect that 
the troubles of this world are irksome enough, but that the torments of the 
next, along with being everlasting, are far and away more irksome and more 
grievous; or that, sweet as the present life may be, sweet as its pleasures 
may be, sweet as its riches may be, that they will bear no comparison with 
the sweet rewards of the life to come, he gets inflamed with the love of such 
rewards, and with the fear of hell, from which he acquires a great accession 
of strength, so that, by one vigorous effort of a firm resolution of never 
offending God again, he breaks the snare of temptation, flies off on being 
delivered, and joyfully chants, “Our help is the Lord, who made heaven and 


earth.” What persecution can subdue, what torments can conquer such 
reflections? 


PSALM 124 


THE JUST ARE ALWAYS UNDER GOD’S 
PROTECTION 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet commences by laying down a general and most certain 
promise, and repeats it twice to confirm the truth of it. He says, “They that 
trust in the Lord shall be as mount Sion.” All they who truly confide and 
trust in the Lord will be as unmoved and as secure, no matter how great the 
storm, as mount Sion, which is immoveable, not only by reason of its being 
a mountain, but by reason also of its being sacred and most dear to God. He 
repeats it, and at the same time explains it, when he adds, “He shall not be 
moved forever that dwelleth in Jerusalem,” which last phrase corresponds 
with the first part of the first sentence, for “shall be as a mountain” is but a 
different mode of expressing what is conveyed, “He shall not be moved 
forever,” and “he that dwelleth in Jerusalem” expresses, “They that trust in 
the Lord.” Because they who dwell in thought and hope in the heavenly 
Jerusalem are the very ones that trust in the Lord; for thus such trust and 
confidence is explained in Psalm 90, “He that dwelleth in the aid of the 
Most High shall abide under the protection of the God of heaven.” 

2 He proves his assertion as to mount Sion being a strong and secure 
place, and that those who trust in the Lord are much more so. The reason is, 
that Sion has “mountains round about it” like a wall, but they who trust in 
the Lord have the Almighty himself round about them; and while the 
mountains that surround Sion may fall or be leveled, God is round about his 
people, “henceforth now and forever.” The meaning, then, of these verses 
is, that all who trust in the Lord ought to feel quite secure, because he 
protects them from all evil, for though they may sometimes be temporarily 
afflicted, it is all for their own good; and if God should at any time deprive 


them of riches, or health, or the like, he gives them something better in lieu 
thereof, perhaps patience and consolation, with a view to merit life 
everlasting. The trust spoken of here is not to be confounded with vain 
presumption, it is the trust that springs from a sincere faith, a pure heart, a 
good conscience, and fervent love. 

3 He explains a little more clearly how it is that God protects those who 
confide in his help. For, says he, if God sometimes, for his own just 
reasons, suffers the wicked to lord it over the just, he will not suffer them to 
do so for any length of time, for fear the just may despair and turn to the 
same wickedness; and he, therefore, says, “For the Lord will not leave the 
rod of the sinners upon the lot of the just.” God will leave the rod, meaning 
the scepter, the emblem of power, to the sinners for a while, “upon the lot of 
the just,” on the inheritance, or the portion and lot of the just, but he will not 
leave them such power long, “that the just may not stretch forth their hands 
to iniquity,” for fear the just, on seeing the happiness of the wicked so 
continuous, appearing likely to have no termination, may not persevere in 
justice. 

4 Having said there was danger of the just taking scandal at the prolonged 
power of the wicked, he turns to God, and prays to him “to do good to those 
that are good,” by delivering them as quickly as possible from the power of 
the wicked; or at least, by giving them a copious supply of interior patience 
and consolation; and, at the same time, he tells and admonishes us that the 
truly good are they who are “upright of heart,” they who are not scandalized 
at God’s judgments, but take the most favorable view of everything God 
does, no matter how long he may suffer the wicked to have everything their 
own way. They are the upright of heart who conform their heart, that is, 
their judgment and their will, to that most upright rule of the will and 
judgment of God, even though they understand not why God does this or 
that, or why he suffers it to be done; and of such people another Psalm says, 
“How good is God to Israel, to them that are of a right heart!” They submit 
to God in everything; God is pleasing to them, and they are to God, just as a 
straight rod laid on a straight line agrees and coincides with it accurately; 
while a crooked rod will not agree or lie fair anywhere but in a crooked 
place. 

5 Having prayed all manner of good on the upright of heart, the prophet 
now issues a terrible threat against those who “turn aside” from such 


uprightness of heart to a crooked path, who, in persecution or tribulation, 
lose all patience, or who deny the faith, or complain and murmur against 
God, and says that they, with the “workers of iniquity,” that is, with the 
persecutors and the wicked, shall “be led out” for judgment, because, as St. 
James has it, “Now, whosoever shall keep the whole law, but offend in one, 
is become guilty of all.” And then, ultimately, on the separation of all the 
bad from the good, there will be everlasting “peace upon Israel,” that is, on 
God’s people. The word “bonds” has puzzled many, and hence many 
explanations of it. I look upon it as being put in opposition to the straight 
path, so much lauded by the prophet; and when he says, “turn aside into 
bonds,” he alludes to those who follow the crooked way indicated by a rope 
twisted into coils or bonds, which is the only interpretation that harmonizes 
with the rest of the Psalm. 


PSALM 125 


THE PEOPLE OF GOD REJOICE AT THEIR 
DELIVERY FROM CAPTIVITY 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALMS 


1 When we first heard of the decree of our emancipation, and of our return 
to our country, we could, through joy, hardly believe it; and we were like 
those who, when in great affliction and trouble, get some comforting news, 
becoming, all at once blithe and merry, from being grave and sad. And this 
self same unspeakable consolation is always felt by those who are seriously 
converted to God, and, despising the hopes of this world, and abandoning 
all desire for the goods of this world, “direct their steps in the path of 
peace.” They know the value of being rescued from the captivity of the 
devil, from the depths of the pit, and the being prepared for the enjoyment 
of true liberty and everlasting peace, through the call and the guidance of 
the Almighty. Interior joy will not fail to show itself externally, which it 
does by the expression of joy on the countenance and gladness on the 
tongue. “Then,” when we got the good news of our delivery, “was our 
mouth filled with gladness,” our face appeared blithe and merry, and “our 
tongue, with joy,” burst out into expressions of joy and gladness. “Then 
shall they say among the gentiles.” The news of said emancipation not only 
gladdened the hearts of the emancipated, but it even astonished the gentiles 
when they heard it, and they could not help exclaiming, “The Lord hath 
done great things for them;” the Lord has behaved most magnificently to 
his people; for though it was Cyrus that liberated the Jews after so long a 
Captivity, we can easily understand that he was prompted thereto by God, 
for he did it at the very time Jeremias prophesied it would be done, after 
seventy years; and Cyrus himself avowed that he got his power and 
command from heaven, and that he got an order from heaven to let the 


people go, and to build the temple in Jerusalem; and, finally, it could not be 
expected that any king would let so many thousand captives go free without 
the smallest ransom, and not only so dismiss them, but load them with 
presents on their departure, had he not felt himself constrained thereto from 
above. The gentiles, then, could not help attributing the whole to divine 
interposition. 

2—3 The emancipated, quite pleased with the gentiles’ notions on the 
matter being only in accordance with the facts, thus reply. It is the fact that 
the Lord dealt nobly with us, beyond our merits and our expectations, when 
he brought us from a miserable captivity to this our sweetest native land; 
and thus “we are become joyful;” we who had hitherto been groaning in 
SOITOW, Captives as we were. 

4 As all the captives did not come home together—for some came, in the 
first instance, with Esdras, and then another party with Nehemias—the first 
party, then, pray to God for the return of all the captives, and they take up 
the simile of a torrent that is wont to run with great force and violence in a 
southerly gale; hence they say, “Turn again, O Lord, our captivity.” Bring 
back our captives, the majority of whom are still in the land of the stranger; 
and bring them back at once, as quickly “as a stream in the south;” for when 
the wind blows from the south, the rain falls, the streams and the rivers rise, 
and the great flood rolls rapidly on to the ocean, and that without delay or 
obstruction. If the exiles, on their return, prayed to God so earnestly, what 
amount of earnestness will not be required of us, still exiles as we are? For 
though some have got home, have come to their country, yet many are still 
in exile, on the road, nay more, many are quite reconciled to the captivity, 
and have become so attached to the things of this world that they don’t 
bestow even a thought on their country; it was, then, absolutely necessary 
that the Lord, with all the violence of a torrent, when the south wind blows, 
should force them and compel them to ascend. In conclusion, then, the 
former, as well as the latter, are, to a certain extent, captives; for “all expect 
that every creature shall be delivered from the servitude of corruption;” and 
even the blessed in heaven included. It is for this perfect liberty of the 
children of God, of which St. Paul treats in Rome, chap. 8, that we most 
properly pray when we say, “Turn again our captivity as a stream in the 
south.” The south means the south wind that usually preceded rain, and 
caused the streams and rivers to fill and run with rapidity; most expressive 


of the tide of captives returning back again in crowds and in haste to their 
beloved country. 

5 Having asked God to bring back all the captives to their country, he 
now addresses the captives themselves, and exhorts them not to be deterred 
by the labor of the journey, or to be detained by regard for any property they 
may have acquired in a foreign land, as they were sure to have much more 
and more valuable property in their own; and most happily compares them 
to the sower and the reaper; the one ordinarily does his work in grief and 
sorrow, being obliged to put his corn into the ground without having any 
certainty of ever getting the smallest return from it; and, therefore, seems to 
labor and to tire himself in order to lose what he has; but when the harvest 
comes, he reaps with great joy when he sees the corn that, to all appearance, 
was lost, is now, instead of being lost, returned to him with an enormous 
increase. This applies peculiarly to us, pilgrims as we are; for those who are 
content with their captivity, and are so engaged by the love of this world as 
never to think on their country, heaven; they look upon the road adopted by 
the just to be nothing better than a positive loss and an injury. While the 
true exiles make all the haste they can to their country above; they freely 
give to the poor, who will never return what is given; they labor, without fee 
or reward, in teaching their brethren, as did the Apostles; they freely 
renounce all manner of pleasure; all which seems the height of folly to 
those who know not what is to come of it, while, in reality, it is “sowing in 
tears,” that they may afterwards, in due time, “reap in joy.” And if they who 
are still so attached to their captivity, would seriously reflect on this, they 
certainly would change their mind, would begin to go up, and, no matter 
what it may cost them, they would sow the seed, that they may soon after 
reap it in joy in the kingdom of heaven. 

6-7 He now describes, at greater length, the process of sowing and 
reaping. “Going they went;” the laborers and farmers went from their house 
to the field; “and wept, casting their seeds;” had much pain and trouble 
while shaking the seed, from the uncertainty of their ever having any return. 
But, in harvest time, when coming home, “they shall come with joyfulness, 
carrying their sheaves;” bringing back whole armsfull in return for a few 
grains. This so peculiarly applies to the virtue of almsgiving that it cannot 
but be of use to consider in what respect the seed may be compared with 
alms, in the hope that they “who have in their heart disposed to ascend by 


steps” may be more encouraged to divide freely with the poor. The grain 
that is sown is very small, and yet produces such a number of grains as to 
seem almost incredible; thus it is with alms, a small thing, a poor thing as 
being a human act; but when properly sown, produces, not money, nor food, 
nor clothes, but an eternal kingdom; Just as if the grain of wheat that we 
sow should produce an ear of gold instead of an ear of wheat, studded with 
precious stones instead of grains of wheat. Then, the grain put into the 
ground must corrupt and die or else it will not sprout, as our Lord has it in 
the Gospel, “Unless the grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, itself 
remaineth alone;” thus alms must be freely bestowed as a right, and not as a 
loan, and to those only who cannot return it; and it must be given to corrupt 
and perish, that is, without the slightest hope of getting it back in this world; 
for when thus lost and corrupted, it will not fail to shoot out again, and 
produce much fruit in life everlasting. Again, the grain put into the ground 
needs both sun and rain to germinate; and so with alms, which, as well as 
all other good works, needs the sun of divine grace, and the showers of the 
blood of the Mediator; that is, in order to become meritorious, they must 
spring from the grace of God, that has its source in the blood of Christ; for 
then a matter of the greatest insignificance becomes one of the greatest 
value, by reason of the stamp impressed upon it by grace; and thus merits, 
not only as a favor, but as a right, the grace of life everlasting. There is this 
difference between the sowing of the seed and the distribution of alms, that 
many things may occur to the former that may prevent the reaping in 
gladness, though they may have sowed in tears; because the seed may not 
sprout for want of rain; or it may be cut down, after sprouting, by slugs and 
worms; or, even after ripening, it may he stolen or burned. But alms, when 
given with a proper intention, is always safe; for it is stored up in heaven, 
where neither moths, nor flies, nor thieves can come near it. They, then, 
who sow such spiritual seed in tears, will unquestionably reap fruit in great 


JOY: 


PSALM 126 


NOTHING CAN BE DONE WITHOUT GOD’S 
GRACE AND BLESSING 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 These words were addressed to the Jews when they were building the 
house of God, that is, the temple, at a time that the work was progressing 
but slowly, by reason of the obstructions offered by the surrounding nations, 
as we read in 1 Esdras. They are admonished to bear in mind that the work 
of man is of no value, unless God, the principal builder, be there to help 
them; and, therefore, that they should work not only with their hands, but 
also with their hearts and their lips, in invoking God, and confiding mainly 
in his help. “Unless the Lord build the house;” unless God, on being 
invoked with confidence, assists the workmen, “they labor in vain that build 
it;” all their labor is gone for nothing, and will be so. This is also addressed 
to the heads of the Church who, by the preaching of God’s word, seek to 
bring souls to him, and of them, to build up a temple, (the Church,) to the 
Lord, as we read in Corinthians, “You are God’s building;” and further on, 
“As a wise architect I have laid the foundation, and another buildeth 
thereon.” But unless the primary architect be there, he who said, “On this 
rock I will build my church,” in vain will men build, and doctors preach, 
because, as the Lord himself said, “Without me you can do nothing.” The 
same applies to everyone of us, for we are bound, through acts of faith, 
hope, and love, to build up a house in heaven; for, as St. Augustine has it, 
“Such a house is founded on faith, built up on hope, and finished off by 
charity; nor is anyone who has not previously prepared such a house ever 
admitted as a citizen in the heavenly country.” Such a house is constructed 
rather by prayer and lamentation, than by manual labor, because, “we are 
not sufficient to think anything of ourselves, as of ourselves.”——’Unless the 


Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it.” When the city was 
being built after the captivity, they had to build it and guard it at the same 
time, as we read in 2 Esdras. The nations round about them not only sought 
to prevent them from building, but they demolished everything that was 
built if they could; and thus the children of Israel had to proceed with the 
sword in one hand, and the tools in the other, and many had to stand guard 
continually. Yet all this guarding would have been of no avail, had not the 
Lord chosen to guard the city. This, too, applies to the heads of the Church, 
whose duty it is both to build it up, and to guard it. Because we are 
surrounded by enemies, who hate nothing more than the extension of the 
Church, and though bishops get a very high position in the Church to look 
out as if from a watch tower, from which they can see everything, and thus 
guard the people; still, as they cannot penetrate men’s hearts, nor be 
everywhere with everyone, they cannot but feel that, “Unless the Lord keep 
the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it.” The same is very apt to occur 
to ourselves, when we, through good works, begin to build up a house, for 
enemies will not be wanting to seek to destroy the work so begun, by 
various temptations; and, hence, the Apostle arms us when he says, 
“Wherefore take unto you the armor of God, that you may be able to resist 
in the evil day;” and a little further on, “In all things taking the shield of 
faith, wherewith you may be able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the 
most wicked one.” But unless God be with us, to guard us who slumber so 
often, and fight for us, all our labor will be in vain. 

2 It is vain for you to rise before light: rise ye after you have sitten, you 
that eat the bread of sorrow. When he shall give sleep to his beloved: 

3 The children of Israel, in their anxiety, while so harassed, were wont to 
rise before day, in order to expedite the building; and, therefore, the Holy 
Ghost admonishes them that their turning to work before day would be of 
no advantage to them, unless the Lord would assist them; but with him as a 
helper, with their hope firmly reposed in him, that the work would go on 
prosperously, even though they may not go to work until after the rising of 
the sun. “It is vain for you to rise before light;” you have no business 
whatever in beginning to work before day, unless the Lord shall build with 
you; and, therefore, trust in him, put up your prayers constantly to him. 
“Rise ye after you have sitten;” after the necessary rest of the night, rise to 
your work, “you that eat the bread of sorrow,” you who now lead a 


miserable and a sorrowful life by reason of the continual harassing of your 
enemies. In the meaning more in the mind of the Holy Ghost the prelates of 
the Church, and the faithful, individually, are admonished, that in the 
building of a house, whether for themselves or for a community, they 
should not confide more in working than in praying, and should seek to 
imitate our Lord, who watched all night in prayer, as we read in Luke, “And 
he passed the whole night in the prayer of God,” while by day he addressed 
people, and confirmed what he said by miracles; as also the Apostle, who 
says in the Acts, “But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to 
the ministry of the word.”—’"It is vain for you to rise before light,” to waste 
all your time in building and watching it. “Rise ye after you have sitten,” go 
to your work after you shall have rested in prayer and contemplation. “You 
that eat the bread of sorrow;” you who, in your longings for your heavenly 
country, daily groan and exclaim, “My tears have been my bread day and 
night, whilst it is said to me daily, where is thy God?” For ardent lovers, 
when they cannot behold the thing they love, are supported by sighing and 
groaning for it, and thus their tears become bread to them day and night; 
that is, a dinner by day and a supper by night. “When he shall give sleep to 
his beloved.” He now consoles them after his exhortations and admonitions, 
prophesying that it would come to pass, that after the present tribulations 
God would give peace to his people, and that the children of Israel would be 
manifestly “God’s inheritance,’ would become so powerful and so brave 
that they would never again have to suffer anything from the enemy, a 
prophecy that concerns the new people; that is, the Church of Christ, of 
which the temple and the city were a type. For as St. Augustine proves, 
after the restoration of the city and the temple, matters were every day 
getting worse with the Jews, until the city was laid in ruins, and the temple 
burned, under Titus and Vespasian. He, therefore, says, “When he shall give 
sleep to his beloved,” when he shall have given peace and rest to his people, 
by sending them the true Solomon, to build up the real temple, the Church 
which he will establish and propagate, and to which he will subject all the 
rulers of the world. “Behold, the inheritance of the Lord are children, the 
reward the fruit of the womb;” that is to say, then, it will appear that many 
children are the inheritance of the Lord, as he says in Psalm 2, “Ask of me, 
and I will give thee the gentiles for thy inheritance, and the utmost parts of 
the earth for thy possession,” and the “reward” of the same Christ our Lord 


will be the fruit of the womb; that is, many children, according to Isaias, “If 
he shall lay down his life for sin, he shall see a long lived seed;” for, as we 
have frequently remarked, repetitions are of most common occurrence in 
the Scripture, and thus “the inheritance of the Lord are children,” is one and 
the same with “the reward the fruit of the womb;” that is to say, the 
inheritance and the reward of Christ, our Lord, will be many children, who 
are nothing else than the fruit of the womb. If we look for a more sublime 
meaning in these words, we must make them foretell the happiness of the 
Jerusalem above; that is, which awaits those, who, in the resurrection, after 
the sleep of a temporary death, hastened, as they ought, to get up to their 
country on the wings of faith and love; and he, therefore, says, “When he 
shall give sleep to his beloved;” when, after various labors and contests, 
God shall give all his beloved, the pastors of his Church, who were its 
builders, as well as the faithful, in particular, who built up their own house 
by good works, the sleep and repose of a happy death. “Behold, the 
inheritance of the Lord are children; the reward, the fruit of the womb.” It 
will appear on the day of judgment, that God’s children are God’s 
inheritance, because they will then obtain life everlasting, and will pass 
over to the everlasting possession and inheritance of God; and they will also 
be the reward of Christ, who is the fruit of the womb, because the salvation 
of the elect is Christ’s reward, inasmuch as it was he, who, by his sufferings 
and death, got grace and glory for them. 

4 The prophet now relates the strength of the children of Christ, who are 
his inheritance and his reward, and says, they will have great strength and 
power, as great as the arrows that are shot from the bow of a strong and 
powerful archer, which pierce everything; and this is only in reference to 
their spiritual strength, which is as remarkable in its action as it is in its 
power of endurance; for when they confound like thunder and lightning, 
when they bring infidels to the faith, or sinners to penance, by the fire of 
their preaching, by the brightness of their sanctity, and the power of their 
miracles; and when, in their struggles for the faith and for piety, they 
endure, even unto death, all manner of torments with the most incredible 
patience and fortitude, what else are they but arrows in the hand of the 
mighty? But why are those brave children called “the children of them that 
have been shaken?” Because they are the children of the outcasts and the 
wretched, the children of the prophets and the Apostles; and of the former, 


the Apostle writes, Heb. 11, “Others had trial of mockeries and stripes, 
moreover also of bonds and prisons; they were stoned, they were cut 
asunder, they were tempted, they were put to death by the sword, they 
wandered about in sheep skins, in goat skins, being in want, distressed, 
afflicted; of whom the world was not worthy;” and, speaking of the 
Apostles, the same Apostle says, 1 Cor. 4, “For I think that God hath set 
forth us, Apostles, the last, as it were, men destined to death; because we 
are made a spectacle to the world, and to Angels, and to men. Even unto 
this hour, we both hunger and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and 
have no fixed abode; and we labor, working with our own hands; we are 
reviled and we bless; we are persecuted, and we suffer it; we are ill spoken 
of, and we entreat: we are made as the refuse of this world; the off scouring 
of all even till now.” And yet, they, so shaken off and rejected, turned out to 
be the bravest of the brave, and had a most extraordinary triumph over the 
world and the demons. All the elect are the children of the aforesaid, who, 
“like arrows in the hand of the mighty,” have wounded and conquered their 
enemies. 

5 He now concludes the Psalm by long and loud congratulations to Christ 
our Lord. “Blessed is the man that hath filled his desire with them.” Truly 
happy is he, Christ to wit, “that hath filled his desire with them;” his 
children, because he got the full extent of his desire, the salvation and glory 
of his children, for whom he did and suffered so much; and therefore, “he 
shall not be confounded when he shall speak to his enemies in the gates;” 
that is to say, in the last judgment, that will be held in a tolerably extensive 
gate; for it will be in the assemblage of the whole world. “He shall not be 
confounded when he shall speak to his enemies,” be they demons or 
sinners; but he will rather confound them, and bring them in guilty of 
injustice and imbecility; for the whole contention between Christ and the 
devil and his ministers, from the beginning to the end of the world, turned 
upon the salvation of mankind, on whose ruin the evil spirit was always 
bent, and in order to effect which he raised up, in so many succeeding ages, 
sO many persecutions of Jews, pagans, heretics, and bad members of all 
classes against the Church. But when, on the day of judgment, the countless 
thousands of the elect reigning in glory with Christ, crowned in triumph, 
and in great rejoicing shall appear; and, on the other hand, the wicked shall 
appear deprived of all power, and having been justly condemned to eternal 


punishment, shall have no hope of getting up the war again, then Christ, 
instead of being confounded, will confound all his enemies. 


PSALM 127 


THE FEAR OF GOD IS THE WAY TO 
HAPPINESS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet teaches the exiles, on their return to their country, how they 
should conduct themselves, if they wish to avoid being made captives 
again, and to enjoy the blessings of Jerusalem forever. A very suitable 
instruction for the captives of this world, who long to get back to their 
country; as well as for those who are on their pilgrimage to the country 
above, and are in haste to get there. He then says, “Blessed are all they,” be 
they men or women, great or small, nobles or plebeians, learned or 
unlearned, in one word, all without exception; then alone will they be truly 
happy, that is, fortunate, contented, joyful, in the very best possible temper, 
a thing so much coveted by all, when they really fear God; that is, when 
they dread offending him, and, under the influence of such fear, never fall 
from God’s grace, which is the fountain of all good. Now, a sign of such 
fear is “to walk in his ways;” because such holy fear springs from love; and 
the Lord says, “If you love me, keep my commandments;” and again, “He 
that has my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me;” and 
again, “He that loveth me not keepeth not my commandments.” 

2 Addressing the man who so fears God, he begins to enumerate his 
blessings. Your first blessing will be, “For thou shalt eat the labors of thy 
hands;” you will enjoy all the property you have acquired by your industry, 
by the labor of your hands. Here we should reflect that the prophet does not 
make happiness to consist in great riches, but in such as have been acquired 
by the labor of one’s hands, and they are, generally speaking, moderate. 
Great riches either come by inheritance, or from plunder or usury, or some 
other bad source. St. Jerome quotes an old saying, and a true one, “The rich 


man is either a rogue or the heir of a rogue;” and in Psalm 36, we have, 
“Better is a little to the just than the great riches of the wicked;” and again, 
in Psalm 143, “Their storehouses are full, flowing out of this into that. Their 
sheep fruitful in young, abounding in their goings forth. Their oxen fat. 
There is no breach of wall or passage, nor crying out in their streets. They 
have called the people happy that hath these things, happy is that people 
whose God is the Lord.” Holy David then addresses not only the Jews, but 
all Christians, when he makes happiness to consist not in great riches, but in 
a sufficiency; the having wherewithal to live by one’s just labor; and he 
censures two extremes—one, that of those who live on the others entirely; 
and the other, that of those who will not touch the labor of their hands, but, 
in a spirit of avarice, put it aside to increase their riches. They alone, then, 
are truly happy “who eat the labors of their hands.” It may happen, 
however, that some “who fear God,” and “walk in his ways,” may not be 
able to eat of the “labors of their hands,” and have to endure hunger and 
thirst, by reason of their having been despoiled, or defrauded of their labor; 
but that will not bar the promise made in this passage; for if God sometimes 
lets his friends down so low that they would be glad to satisfy the cravings 
of their hunger with the fragments that fall from the table of the rich, as was 
the case with Lazarus, he will certainly give them something better, far 
better, instead; and that is joy from tribulation, as the Apostle has it, “You 
received with joy the plundering of your goods;” and again, “I exceedingly 
abound with joy in all our tribulations;” and the meaning of this verse will 
be, “For thou shalt eat the labors of thy hands; blessed art thou, and it shall 
be well with thee;” that is to say, you shall now eat of the labor, you shall be 
refreshed by the joy consequent on labor and tribulation, but afterwards you 
shall be fattened by the fruit of said labor, by the reward in store for your 
good works; and “blessed art thou” now in hope, “and it shall be well with 
thee” hereafter in the reality. This is peculiarly applicable to the pilgrims, 
who “rejoice in the tribulation” of want and difficulties; “for they know 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience trial, and trial hope, and hope 
confoundeth not, because the charity of God is poured out into our hearts.” 
3 The second blessing enjoyed by the man “that fears God and walks in 
his ways” consists in his having only one wife, should he ever marry; and, 
in marrying, that he will be influenced more by a desire of propagating the 
human race than by any sinful or unworthy desires, as the Angel 


admonished Tobias when he said, “Thou shalt take the virgin with the fear 
of the Lord, moved rather for love of children than for lust;” and Tobias 
himself truly said, “And now, Lord, thou knowest that not for fleshly lust do 
I take my sister to wife, but only for the love of posterity.” He, therefore, 
says, “thy wife,” not thy wives nor thy concubines, “as a fruitful vine,” with 
a large family, like a fruitful vine that sends out a number of branches, “on 
the sides of the house;” a domestic wife, that stays at home, looking after 
the business indoors, while her husband cares the business outside. This, to 
be sure, is a blessing to a certain extent; but, to give us to understand that it 
is not so very great a blessing, God was pleased to withhold it from many of 
his most faithful and devoted friends in the married state, such as Abraham 
and Sara, Isaac and Rebecca, Zachary and Elizabeth; and he also inspired 
many with a resolution of observing holy virginity, such as it is credibly 
believed of the holy prophets Elias and Jeremias, and is well known of the 
Blessed Virgin, St. John Baptist, St. Joseph, and hosts besides, who 
certainly would not have been deprived of the happiness had not virginity 
been a much superior gift. With that, those saints who never married, or had 
no offspring, if they had no family in one sense they had in another, far and 
away beyond it. Christ, for instance, who is the head of all the saints, was 
never married, had no children in the flesh, yet he had the Church for his 
spouse, and children in the spirit, nearly innumerable. So with Abraham, 
who had only one child by Sara, and yet, by faith, was made the father of 
many nations; for all the faithful are called “children of Abraham” by the 
Apostle. And what is more wonderful, these holy men are not only the 
fathers, but they are even the mothers of those whom they have brought to 
the faith, or to penance; for they are their fathers by reason of their 
preaching to them by word and example, and they are their mothers by 
reason of their praying and sighing for them. The same Apostle calls 
himself father when he says, “I write not these things to shame you, but I 
admonish you as my dearest children; for, if you have ten thousand 
instructors in Christ, yet not many fathers. For in Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the Gospel;” and he calls himself their mother in 
another place, where he says, “My little children, of whom I am in labor 
again.”—” Thy children as olive plants round about thy table.” The third 
blessing, the education of the children, is now introduced. They who fear 
God and walk in his ways, will not only have many children, but they will 


be well brought up and educated, because they will be taught, from their 
earliest infancy, to fear God and to walk in his ways. He, therefore, says, 
“Thy children as olive plants, round about thy table.” They will be like the 
choicest shrubs, the olive plants, that are evergreens, and bear most valuable 
fruit, and not like briars, or brambles, or shrubs that bear no fruit, and they 
will be “round about thy table,” that, by beholding them all together, eating 
with them, and living with them, you may have the greater pleasure and 
enjoyment with them. This, too, applies to the children in the Spirit, whom 
the father feeds with the word of God; and when he sees how they progress 
is wonderfully delighted, and, with the Apostle, says, “My joy and my 
crown; so stand fast in the Lord, my most dearly beloved.” 

4—6 Blessing the fourth, through which the man who fears God will be 
joyful for the blessings conferred on himself in particular, and also for those 
conferred on the community in general; and he, therefore, adds, that he will 
be so blessed by the Lord who dwells in Sion, that during his lifetime he 
will see all manner of good things abounding in Jerusalem, and will see his 
children’s children therein equally happy; and, finally, a lasting peace, that 
guards and protects everything, enjoyed by the people of Israel. In a 
Spiritual sense, and in one more intended by the Holy Ghost, a happiness as 
far above the three last named, as the heavens are above the earth, and God 
above his creatures, is described; and the prophet therefore, does not 
describe it by way of narration, but rather preaches and announces it to us. 
“Behold,” he says, in addition to all I have said, “thus shall the man be 
blessed that feareth the Lord,” for to him will be said, “May the Lord bless 
thee out of Sion;” may he bless you not only on earth, by bestowing all 
earthly blessings on you, but may he, furthermore, bless you from his holy 
mountain, from his highest dwelling place, and grant you “that thou mayest 
see the good things of Jerusalem all the days of thy life;” that you may see 
God, in whom are all the good things of Jerusalem, “all the days of thy 
life,” forever, unto ages of ages; for as the soul is immortal, as is the body, 
too, after the short sleep of death, when it will rise immortal, 
unquestionably the good things we see here are not seen all the days of our 
life, on the contrary they are only seen during a small portion of the days of 
our life, so that we may truly say, “The days of our life are few, and full of 
evil;” while we shall really see the good things of the heavenly Jerusalem 
all the days of our life, which will have no end, as will the wicked see the 


evil things of Babylon all the days of their everlasting death. We are not to 
be surprised at the prophets having said, “mayest thou see,” instead of 
mayest thou possess the good things of Jerusalem, because the good things 
of the Jerusalem above are possossed by seeing them, as perfect happiness 
consists purely of the beatific vision as St. John, in his first Epistle says, 
“We shall be like to him,” most blessed and happy, and almost gods, 
“because we shall see him as he is.” Another addition to the happiness of 
the blessed in their country above, will consist in their beholding there “the 
children of their children;” that is, not only those who, through them, were 
born to God, but also the children of those children who, to the end of the 
world, shall have been brought to God, and will thus have cause of rejoicing 
for them all as if they belonged to themselves. To crown their happiness, 
they will see “peace upon Israel,” firm, lasting, and solid peace, inspiring 
the greatest confidence and security in all the inhabitants of the heavenly 
Jerusalem for all eternity; for they will see all their enemies laid perfectly 
prostrate under Christ’s footstool; that is, hurled down to the lowest depths, 
and bound there in chains for eternity, for “the earth is God’s footstool;” 
and all the wicked will lie shut up under it through everlasting ages. 


PSALM 128 


THE CHURCH OF GOD IS INVINCIBLE; HER 
PERSECUTORS COME TO NOTHING 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 God’s people, in trouble, console themselves by the reflection that 
troubles and difficulties are nothing new to them, and that, through God’s 
assistance, they have always got through them. This applies to the Jews, and 
the repeated attacks of the neighboring nations, while the temple and the 
city were being rebuilt; and it also applies to the Church of Christ, that 
scarcely ever had a moment’s respite from the assaults of pagans, heretics, 
or bad Christians. He, therefore, says, “Often have they fought against me 
from my youth, let Israel now say.” Let not Israel, God’s people, be 
surprised if her enemies assail her; for it is no new story with her; because, 
from her very infancy, at the first dawn of the Church, she suffered 
persecution from Cain, and similar persecutions have been going on to the 
present day. 

2 He assigns a reason for the enemies having come so often to the charge, 
and says it was because “they could not prevail over him;” for, had they 
prevailed over and destroyed God’s people, they would have had no 
occasion to renew the fight. The history of the Church bears testimony to 
this. 

3 He now repeats and confirms by similes and metaphors what he had 
just expressed in plain language. “The wicked have wrought upon my 
back.” They used my back for an anvil that the smith so repeatedly 
hammers; for their persecutions were so fierce and so numerous, that they 
could be compared to nothing else. “They have lengthened their iniquity.” It 
was not once or twice they so hammered me, but they repeated it, kept it up 
and continued it. 


4—5 The prophet now consoles God’s people by predicting that the divine 
vengeance was not far off from the wicked persecutors of the just; as if he 
said, Cheer up, you just, for your persecutors, to be sure, wrought upon 
your back, or your necks; but, in a very short time, God, in his justice, 
instead of working on their necks, will cut them off with his sword, so that 
they will never again have the power of harming you; and then, finally, all 
those who had been so puffed up in their pride “shall be confounded,” and 
all they “that hate Sion,” and persecuted God’s people, shall fly, and fall, 
and “be turned back.” We must remark that the expression, “will cut the 
necks of sinners,” applies only to the impenitent sinners; for God, instead of 
cutting the necks of those who humbly confess their sins with a fixed 
purpose of amendment, “heals all their diseases.” The words, “Let them all 
be confounded and turned back that hate Sion,” is not to be read in the 
sense of an imprecation, but of a prophecy; as we have frequently 
remarked. 

6-7 Another imprecation, which, too, is to be read as a prediction, for it 
conveys to us the briefness of the happiness of the wicked, and, by a very 
happy idea, compares it to grass, a vile and fragile substance, and, as is said 
of it, “which is to day, and tomorrow will be cast into the fire;” and, not 
content with comparing it to grass, he adds, that it is like the grass that 
grows on the top of a house, a thing of no value, so much so that nobody 
ever thinks of cutting it, saving it, or making it into bundles, but leaves it 
where it grows to wither and to rot. At present, we don’t see the full extent 
of this comparison, though we know of nothing, perhaps, more worthless, 
or of less value than such grass; but when we shall all come to be judged we 
Shall see that such a comparison, instead of being over the mark, is 
considerably under it. What will be, then, to see those who abounded in the 
riches and power of this world, and who imagined they had, through such 
riches, established themselves and their families in their kingdoms and 
empires, shoved out ignominiously, and hurled into the lowest pit? and, 
furthermore, to see those who had reveled in pleasures and enjoyments, 
who knew not how to put up with the slightest inconvenience, consigned to 
everlasting torments, without the slightest hope of the smallest relief for all 
eternity? 

8 As he said that the grass on the house top was not usually cut or 
gathered, he adds, that neither will the mowers of such grass be saluted or 


blessed by the passers by, as they are wont to salute the reapers or mowers 
of the hay or corn that grows in the fields; which will be another ingredient 
in the confusion of the wicked, who are compared to the grass on the house 
top. He, therefore, says, it never occurred, nor will it occur, that the passers 
by should salute or bless them that mow you, for you were never mowed, 
but when there was occasion to clean the roof you were pulled up and 
thrown into the fire or the sewer; and though the blessing of the passers by 
is given to the mowers, still it has its own effect on what is being mowed, 
for it includes the abundance and the ripeness of the crop and thus, the 
absence of any benediction on the wicked will have its effect on them too, 
because, in the last judgment, nobody will bless or salute them, nobody will 
have pity on them; they will be despised and condemned by all, which will 
tend very much to their further disgrace. No one will say to them, “The 
blessing of the Lord be upon you,” nor “We have blessed you in the name 
of the Lord;” but, on the contrary, they will be told by Christ, the judge, and 
by all his saints, “Go, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 


PSALM 129 


A PRAYER OF A SINNER, TRUSTING IN THE 
MERCIES OF GOD. THE SIXTH PENITENTIAL 
PSALM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 The prophet being about to pray to God, first demands an audience, and 
then explains what he wants. He begins by comparing himself to one in a 
low valley, or a very deep well, who, unless he calls with a very loud voice, 
cannot be heard by one who is on a very high mountain, and thus, in fact, 
matters stand with us. For though God, by reason of his essence and power, 
be everywhere, still the sinner, by reason of his dissimilitude to God, is 
removed very far from God. God is always just and happy, and “dwelleth 
on high.” The sinner is always bad and miserable, and like Jonas the 
prophet, who, for his disobedience to God, was thrown not only into the 
depths of the sea, but even into the depths of the belly of the whale; and, 
nevertheless, when be cried from thence he was heard, for a fervent prayer 
breaks through and penetrates everything. David then says, “From the 
depths,” not from the depth, because a true penitent has need to cry from 
two depths, the depth of misery and the depth of his heart; from the former, 
as if from the valley of tears, or as another Psalm expresses it, “Out of the 
pit of misery and the mire of dregs,” and from the latter, the depth of his 
heart; that is, from a thorough consideration and deep reflection on his own 
misery; for he that is not aware of, and that does not reflect on the depth in 
which he lies, has no wish to rise out of it, and, therefore, despises it, and 
thus sinks deeper again, as the Proverbs say, “The wicked man when he is 
come into the depth of sins contemneth.” But whoever will, on profound 
reflection, feel that he is an exile, a pilgrim, and in great danger of never 


arriving at his country; and what is infinitely worse, that though he is not 
just now in the lowest depths of hell, he deserves to be there by reason of 
his sins, it is impossible for such a one not to be thoroughly frightened and 
horrified, or to avoid calling out with all his might to him who alone can 
rescue him from such a dreadful depth, and extend a hand to him to get up. 
“Lord, hear my prayer.” However deep I may be, and however high you 
may be, as I cry with a very fond voice, you can hear me, and therefore, I 
beg of you to “hear my voice.”—”Let thy ears be attentive to the voice of 
my supplication.” However loud one may cry, he will not be heard, unless 
the person to whom he cries attend to him. People are often so absorbed in 
other matters, that they pay no heed to one talking to them, and then one 
talks to them in vain. Now, God always sees and hears everything, but when 
he does not grant what we ask, he is like one that does not attend to us, as if 
he were thinking of something else, and, therefore, David, being most 
anxious for a hearing, and not content with having called out with a loud 
voice, asks, furthermore, that God may deign to attend to him; that is, to 
receive his prayer, and grant what it asked. 

3 Having got an audience, he now tells what he wants, and that is, that 
God should not deal with him in his justice, but in his mercy; that he should 
not require an exact account of the debt, but mercifully wipe it out; and, as 
he cannot summon sufficient courage to make such a request openly, he 
lays down a proposition with wonderful tact, and which must have been 
specially suggested by the Holy Ghost, from which he hopes to move God 
to grant his prayer. He, therefore, says as follows, “If thou, O Lord, wilt 
mark iniquities,” you will condemn the whole world; and, as it would not be 
consistent with your goodness to do that, I should not be looked upon as too 
forward in asking you to pardon my sins, and to rescue me from those 
depths into which my sins alone have plunged me. As regards the words, 
iniquity means all sorts of sin that break the law; as we read in 1 Jn. 3, “All 
sin is iniquity;” for all sins, strictly speaking, are not iniquity; that is, sins 
against justice; because there are sins of pride, of luxury, of the flesh, and 
many others. The word “observe” does not mean simply to look at; it means 
to note down, to record, to make an entry, as a creditor would against a 
debtor. The expression, “who shall stand it?” means, that should God 
choose to judge us, save in his mercy, nobody could pass his judgment; 
because any offence offered to God is infinite, and we, without his grace, 


are not only unable to offer condign satisfaction, but we are even incapable 
of seeing the enormity of the offence, or of having a perfect sorrow for it, or 
even of the manner in which we should set about doing penance for it; 
besides, we know not the number nor the heinousness of our sins; for, 
“Who can understand sins?” Now, God knows exactly the number of our 
sins; and he has them all written in his book; for, as Job says, “Thou indeed 
hast numbered my steps.” He, too, knows, and is the only one that knows, 
the infinite enormity of mortal sin, and how, then, can weak, ignorant men 
render an account to so exact a calculator, and so powerful an exactor? 
Thus, like one who is able to throw himself into a well without being able 
to get out of it, is the sinner who can transgress, but cannot make 
satisfaction for the transgression, unless he be mercifully helped thereto. 
4—5 To be truly penitent, (the subject of the prophet’s instruction in this 
penitential Psalm,) we need two things; to reflect on our own wretched 
condition, and to know the extent of God’s mercy; because he that is 
ignorant of the state he is in, seeks for no medicine, does no penance; and 
he that has no idea of God’s mercy, falls into despair, and looks upon 
penance as of no value. The prophet, then, having clearly shown, in the 
preceding verses, that he was fully aware of his nothingness, because he 
cried from the depths, and because he said that his sins were so grievous, 
that if God were to be influenced by his judgment alone, no one could stand 
the ordeal; he now shows that he has an idea of God’s mercy, and, therefore, 
however great and numerous his sins may be, that he still hopes for pardon 
of them, and for salvation; and, in consequence, he says, “For with thee 
there is merciful forgiveness and by reason of thy law I have waited for 
thee, O Lord;” as much as to say, though no one can stand before you if you 
choose to mark our iniquities, still, knowing you, as I do, to be naturally 
merciful, and knowing that “with thee there is merciful forgiveness,” and 
that, “by reason of the law” you imposed on yourself, to show no mercy to 
the impenitent, but to receive the penitent, it is “by reason of such law that I 
have waited for thee, O Lord,” in the hope and expectation of pardon for 
my sins. “My soul hath relied on his word.” He now begins to exhort others, 
whom he encourages by his own example, to put their hope in God, saying, 
I have been in the lowest depths of misery, but I never despaired of God’s 
mercy; for “my soul,” wounded, as it was, with the gores of sin, “relied,” 
looked for a cure, “in his word,” on his promise; for God frequently, 


through Moses, in Deuteronomy, and in various other parts of the Scripture, 
promised pardon to those who do penance. “And when thou shalt seek the 
Lord thy God, thou shalt find him; yet if thou seek him with all thy heart, 
and all the affliction of thy soul.” Hence David himself previously said, in 
Psalm 118, “Be thou mindful of thy word to thy servant, in which thou hast 
given me hope.” And he then repeats more clearly what he had just 
expressed rather obscurely, when he adds, “My soul hath hoped in the 
Lord,” that he would get the pardon he looked for. David’s example ought 
to be of great value to us; for he was in the depth of misery, whether we 
regard his sins or what he suffered for them. His sins were most grievous; 
he had been guilty of adultery, took the life of a most faithful soldier; 
offended that God who had bestowed a kingdom on him, the gift of 
prophecy, strength, beauty, prudence, riches on him. He was also in the 
depths of misery when he was constantly persecuted by Saul, and in daily 
danger of his life; and yet, as he did not despair; but rather clung to hope, he 
was delivered. 

6 Let all Israel, that is, all God’s people, do what I do; let them, in 
whatever depth they may be, hope in the Lord: be they oppressed by sin or 
by the punishment of sin, let them trust in God’s help. “From the morning 
watch even until night.;” the whole day, from day break to the end of the 
night, let them not, for as much as one moment, cease to trust in God. We 
are bound to hope in God during the whole day, and during the whole night, 
for two reasons: first, because we are always in danger; nor is there one 
moment in which we do not need God’s help and assistance; secondly, 
because we are at liberty to hope at all times in God; and our conversion or 
penance is always acceptable, be it in the morning; that is, in our youth; or 
at midday, in the prime of life; or in the evening, in our old age; or be it in 
the day time of our prosperity; or in the night of our adversity. 

7 He assigns a reason why we should always confide in God; and at the 
same time predicts the redemption of man, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
We can justly hope in God all day and night, “Because with the Lord there 
is mercy.” There are works of mercy that are not in God; hence we read, 
“the earth is full of the mercy of the Lord;” and in another place, ‘Thy 
mercy is to the heavens;” pious souls, too, have a certain share of mercy; 
but mercy, properly speaking, is found with God alone, rests in his bosom 
alone; mercy it is that removes misery; for, who can remove misery but one 


that cannot be subject to it? who can cure all defects but the one that is free 
from them, who is Almighty? To God only can be applied what the same 
prophet says, “For thou, O Lord, art sweet and mild, and plenteous in mercy 
to all that call upon thee;” and, therefore, it is that our holy mother, the 
Church, when appealing to God in her prayers, most commonly commences 
with, “O Almighty and merciful God.” Nor should we hope in God by 
reason of his being merciful only, but with that, because “there is plentiful 
redemption with him;” because, when God in his mercy determined to spare 
the human race, in order that he may satisfy his justice, he offered a ransom 
of infinite value, the blood of his only begotten, sufficient to redeem any 
number of captives in the most plentiful manner, to any amount. Man could 
have sold himself as a captive for his sins, or he could have been given up 
to the devil, to whose temptations he had yielded, to torture him for his sins, 
but he never could have redeemed himself, nor have rescued himself from 
the power of the devil. What man was unable to do, therefore, God’s mercy 
did for him, and that through the blood of the only begotten. Now, when 
this Psalm was being written, the said mercy was with God, in his counsel 
and resolve, but at present “the earth is full of the mercy of the Lord,” 
because the price that was paid for the redemption of the captives is being 
daily expended, and hence the Apostle says, “For you are bought with a 
great price, glorify and bear God in your body,” which is more clearly 
expressed by St. Peter, when he says, “You were not redeemed with 
corruptible gold or silver, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
unspotted and undefiled.” Such redemption is called “plentiful,” because 
“he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for those 
of the whole world,” not only because such a ransom redeems us from 
captivity, but, besides, raises us to share in the inheritance, and the 
kingdom, whereby we become “heirs of God and coheirs of Christ.” 

8 The “plentiful redemption” will be clearly manifested to all, when 
“Tsrael”—that is, God’s people—shall be redeemed; not as the carnal Jews 
idly expect, from the sovereign powers now in possession of it, but “from 
all his iniquities;” a thing the Angel promised would be accomplished by 
our Savior, when he said to St. Joseph, “And thou shalt call his name Jesus, 
for he shall save his people from their sins.” This redemption has begun, 
and is going on, and will be completely accomplished on the last day, when 
we Shall be delivered not only from our sins, but even from the punishment 


due to them, and from any danger of relapse, as is conveyed to us by David 
in Psalm 102, when he says, “As far as the east is from the west, so far hath 
he removed our iniquities from us;” and, again, in the same Psalm, “Who 
forgiveth all thy iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases, who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction, who satisfieth thy desire with good things;” and most 
clearly in Daniel, “That transgression may be finished, and sin may have an 
end, and iniquity may be abolished, and everlasting justice may be 
brought.” 


PSALM 130 


THE PROPHET’S HUMILITY 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet, being quite certain of saying nothing but the truth, directly 
addresses God, whom no one can deceive, and asserts that he was never 
subject to pride, either in his interior or his bearing. Many, with a 
semblance of humility, are full of interior pride and self importance; and 
many look down upon their neighbors without the slightest effort at 
concealing their pride and impudence; while David’s “heart was not 
exalted, nor were his eyes lofty;” he was humble in his heart, and he 
expressed it in his looks. “Neither have I walked in great matters, nor in 
wonderful things above me.” Having thus disposed of interior and exterior 
pride, he now comes to the pride arising from our words and our actions. 
Some are fond of boasting of being able to do, or of having done, or of 
being about to do greater or more wonderful things than they could possibly 
do; and thus, “they walk in things above them,” as to their speech; and 
others undertake to do what they are quite unequal to, and “they walk in 
things above them,” in their actions or in their works; but David, grounded 
in true humility, knew his own place; neither in word nor deed “walked 
above himself in great and wonderful things;” that is to say, never boasted 
of having done great and wonderful things beyond his strength, nor 
attempted to do what he felt himself unequal to. 

2 Not satisfied with having declared to God, the searcher of hearts, that 
he always had the greatest abhorrence of all manner of pride, he confirms it 
by an oath or imprecation, in order to make it more thoroughly believed by 
all; and therefore, says, “If I was not humbly minded” about myself, “but 
exalted in my soul;” and thus, looking down upon others; “as a child that is 
weaned is towards his mother;” as a child recently weaned, lies crying and 


moaning on its mother’s lap or breast, by reason of being deprived of that 
usual nourishment that was so sweet and agreeable to it; “so reward in my 
soul;” so may my soul be deprived of the sweetness of divine consolation, 
my especial, and nearly my only delight. They alone who have been filled 
with the same spirit, and have tasted how sweet God is, can form an idea of 
the amount of punishment the holy prophet thus imprecates on himself; for 
the Psalms that were composed, like so many amatory ditties, testify to his 
disregard for the wealth of this world or the glory of a throne, as compared 
with his love for God. Take a few of the numberless proofs of it. “O! how 
great is the multitude of thy sweetness, O Lord, which thou hast hidden for 
them that fear thee.” “O taste and see, that the Lord is sweet.” “My heart 
hath said to thee, my face hath sought thee; thy face, O Lord, will I still 
seek. Turn not away thy face from me.” “My soul refused to be comforted, I 
remembered God, and was delighted.” “Give joy to the soul of thy servant, 
for to thee, O Lord, I have lifted up my soul, for thou, O Lord, art sweet and 
mild.” “But I will take delight in the Lord.” “And I will rejoice under the 
cover of thy wings; my soul hath stuck close to thee.” “For what have I in 
heaven? and besides thee what do I desire upon earth? Thou art the God of 
my heart, and the God that is my portion forever; but it is good for me to 
adhere to my God;” as much as to say, let others run after ideal happiness, 
whether in air or on earth, “My good is to adhere to my God;” he is my 
supreme happiness, he is “the God of my heart;” my share, my inheritance, 
my portion, my all; with him alone I am, and ever will be, content. When 
David, then, in his humility and his simplicity, like a child just weaned, 
placed all his happiness in the milk of divine love, he could not have wished 
himself a greater evil than to be in the position of a child prematurely 
weaned, who refuses all manner of consolation on being debarred from its 
mother’s breast. 

3 The conclusion of the Psalm explains the object of the great praise so 
conferred on humility; for the holy soul did not mean or intend to hold 
himself up as an example of it, but he wanted to admonish the people how 
little they ought to confide in themselves, and how much in God; and he, 
therefore, says, “Let Israel hope in the Lord.” If I, a king and a prophet, 
dare not take a shine out of myself by reason of my power and my wisdom, 
and, instead of relying on myself, cast all my hope on God, it certainly is 
only right that Israel, my people, and who are also God’s people, should not 


“imagine that they are something when they are nothing,” nor confide in 
their own strength, but hope in the Lord—they will hope in him, not only 
today and tomorrow, but forever and ever. 


PSALM 131 


A PRAYER FOR THE FULFILLING OF THE 
PROMISE MADE TO DAVID 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Such is the language of Solomon, who is supposed to be the author of this 
Psalm, in which he prays to God through the merits of his father, David, 
“Lord, remember David,” your friend, and all his good qualities, the 
principal of which was “his meekness.” The word “remember” does not 
imply that God is subject to forgetfulness; it means that when he does not 
regard the just he seems to act as if he did not remember their merits. The 
meaning, then, of such expression is, that he wishes we should pray for 
many things which, without our prayers, he would not have granted. An 
instance of it occurs in 3 Kings, where God, through the prophet, speaks to 
Jeroboam, and says he is highly incensed at the sins of Solomon; still, that 
he would preserve the kingdom for him during his life, “on account of 
David, his servant, who observed his precepts and commandments;” from 
which it appears that this prayer of Solomon was heard. Solomon alludes to 
David’s mildness, without taking any notice of his other virtues; because 
David was most remarkable for mildness, as was evident from his refusing 
to take Saul’s life, though he might have done so, and he knew Saul was 
seeking to take his, and that without cause; as, also, because mildness is of 
great value in the sight of God, being the constant companion of humility 
and charity, and because it makes man like to God, who is “sweet, and mild, 
and plenteous in mercy to all that call upon him.” Thus, previous to David, 
Moses was God’s greatest friend, “because Moses was a man exceeding 
meek, above all men that dwelt upon earth;” and Christ our Lord, who was 
full of grace and truth, held up no other virtue more for our imitation. 
“Learn of me, for I am meek and humble heart.” Nor is it inconsistent with 


the meekness of David or Moses to have taken the lives of so many, nor 
with that of Christ to have turned the buyers and sellers out of the temple, 
and to upset their tables; for meekness is not inconsistent with justice, it is 
rather sister to zeal for the honor of God; and they who readily put up with 
a personal offence, which is the office of meekness, are the more fit to 
punish one offered to God or to the neighbor, because it is evident to all that 
they are not influenced by any private pique or selfish motive, but by a pure 
love of justice; as, also, because they seem to forget themselves altogether, 
and to be entirely absorbed in seeking and extending God’s honor and glory. 

2—5 Solomon now tells the consequence of the meekness and the humility 
of his father David. Being meek and humble in heart, he looked upon it as a 
reproach, that he should have a house wherein to dwell, and a bed whereon 
to lie, while the Ark of the Testament had no fixed place of residence, no 
temple where it may be worshipped with the reverence due to it; but was 
constantly shifted from one place to another; and, therefore, he swore that 
he would not enter his house, nor lie on his bed; nay, more, that he would 
not close his eyes anywhere, or take any manner of rest, so long as the Ark 
had no resting place. We have no exact account of David’s having made 
such a vow, unless we can infer it from 2 Kings 8, where David tells Nathan 
the prophet that he had determined to build a temple to the Lord, because he 
was ashamed of living in “a house of cedar,” while the Ark of God was 
under a tent. On that very night God ordered Nathan to tell David that it 
was not his wish that he should build the temple, but that he should leave it 
to his son to build it; and he repeated the same to David, in Par. 22, and 28. 
If David, then, bound himself by oath to build the temple, why did not he 
build it? Why did not he even make the attempt? He was forbidden by God; 
and besides, the words of the oath contain an exaggeration not unusual in 
the Scriptures; and they mean no more here than the expression of David’s 
great anxiety to build the temple. Thus, in Psalm 1, the words, “And on his 
law he shall meditate day and night,” contain a similar exaggeration; and 
again, “I will bless the Lord at all times, his praise shall be ever in my 
mouth;” and a more striking one in Isaias, “Upon thy walls I have appointed 
watchmen, all the day and all the night they shall never hold their peace;” 
and Solomon prescribes the same anxiety to perform a promise that he here 
attributes to his father, when he says, “Run about, make haste, stir up thy 
friend, give not sleep to thy eyes, neither let thy eyelids slumber.” Similar 


expressions occur in the New Testament, “We ought always to pray, and not 
to faint;” and, further on, “Watch ye, therefore, praying at all times.” Such 
expressions do not imply that we must be praying at every given moment, 
but that we must pray often, and in matters of importance, and that we must 
not suffer the cares of the world, however urgent, to interfere with our 
ordinary prayers. The oath, then, may be thus explained, “If I shall enter 
into the tabernacle of my house,” so as to forget the obligation of building 
God’s house, which I swear never to forget—”If I shall go up into the bed 
where I lie,” I swear I will never go into it without thinking on the bed, the 
site of the temple, where the Ark of the Lord may rest in dignity. “If I shall 
give sleep to my eyes, or slumber to my eyelids;” I swear that I will not 
sleep or rest, without waking to consider on the necessity of building up a 
temple to the Lord, which oath and vow he most faithfully fulfilled, as can 
be seen in Par. 29, “And I, with all my ability, have prepared the expenses 
for the house of my God. Gold for vessels of gold, and silver for vessels of 
silver, brass for things of brass, iron for things of iron, wood for things of 
wood: and onyx stones, and stones like alabaster, and of diverse colors, and 
all manner of precious stones, and marbles of Paros in great abundance. 
Now, over and above the things which I have offered into the house of my 
God, I give of my own proper goods, gold and silver for the temple of my 
God, besides what things I have prepared for the holy house. Three 
thousand talents of gold of the gold of Ophir: and seven thousand talents of 
refined silver to overlay the walls of the temple.” Besides this large amount 
of property, he drew up a most elaborate specification of all parts of the 
temple, of its halls, porches, supper rooms, chapter rooms, and the like, as 
well as of all the ornamentation of it. Now, these were all types and figures 
of Christ, the true David, who, in his desire of raising a living temple, and 
an everlasting tabernacle to God, spent whole nights in prayer, and, truly, 
neither entered his house, nor went up into his bed, nor gave slumber to his 
eyelids nor rest to his temples, and presented to himself “a glorious Church, 
not having spot nor wrinkle, nor any such thing,” nor built “with corruptible 
gold or silver,” but with his own precious sweat and more precious blood; it 
was with them he built that city in heaven that was seen by St. John in the 
Apocalypse, and “was ornamented with all manner of precious stones.” 
Hence, we can all understand the amount of care, cost, and labor we need to 
erect a becoming temple in our hearts to God. 


6 He tells the reason why David was so anxious to build a temple, and it 
was because the Ark of the Lord had no fixed or certain residence. “Behold, 
we have heard of it in Ephrata,” of the Ark being in Ephrata, in the land of 
Ephraim, that was when it was in Silo, in Samuel’s time; then “we found it 
in the fields of the woods,” when it was sent off by the Philistines, and 
found in the field of Joshua the Bethsamite, which must have been a woody 
place, as it was taken from thence to the neighboring town Cariathiarim, 
which means the city of woods. 

7 Having expressed the wishes and desires of his father David, Solomon 
being now about to bring the Ark into the temple he had built, says, “We 
will go into his tabernacle;” in other words, hitherto, the Lord has been a 
stranger in various places, but now he shall have a fixed residence, and, 
therefore, “we will go into his tabernacle,” now erected, and built on Sion, 
and “we will adore in the place where his feet stood,” we will turn towards 
the holy Ark which is his footstool, where his feet stood, and are wont to 
stand, and adore there. The sanctuary in the interior of the tabernacle was so 
constructed that the Ark was the footstool, and the propitiatory was the seat 
of the Lord, and was supported by two Cherubim. 

8 Solomon, now about to introduce the Ark to a temple built in a most 
magnificent style, most poetically addresses it, inviting it to come in and 
take its habitation there. “Arise, O Lord,” from the place in which you have 
been hitherto but as a guest, and enter your own house, to stay there, and no 
longer to wander about from place to place, as you have done hitherto. And 
he lets us see that, when he speaks thus to the Lord, he does not address 
him, as he essentially exists, for, as such, “the heaven of heavens do not 
contain him,” but as he is peculiarly in the Ark of the Testament, because it 
was from it he gave his answers, and he, therefore, adds, “Thou and the ark 
which thou hast sanctified;” that is, you and your throne, and the footstool 
of your feet, which footstool is “the ark which thou hast sanctified,” and 
through which you will be sanctified and honored by all who know it. In the 
Hebrew it is the “Ark of thy strength,” because it was through it God 
displayed his strength. When the priests brought it to the Jordan, the river at 
once turned back; when it was carried seven times round the city of Jericho, 
down came the walls; when it was taken by the Philistines, and lodged in 
the temple of Dagon, the idol was found in the moming stretched on the 
ground before the Ark; and wherever it was carried about by them, 


innumerable were killed, so that the Philistines were at length forced to say, 
“The Ark of the God of Israel shall not stay with us; for his hand is heavy 
upon us, and upon Dagon our god.” When the Bethsamites inspected the 
Ark with too much curiosity, over forty thousand of them were slain; and 
Oza, for merely touching it, was at once slain by God. 

9 The Ark having been brought into the temple, Solomon puts up a 
prayer, first for the priests, then for the king, that is, for himself; for on them 
depend the whole safety of the people, the priests being the rulers in 
spiritual matters, as are the kings in temporal. He asks for the priests, that 
they may be just and holy, as they ought to be, in order to discharge their 
duty properly, and that they should be alive in praising God, that being their 
peculiar province because they are bound to give God the tribute of praise 
and thanksgiving, both on their own part, and on that of the people, for the 
favors we are constantly receiving from him; and so to praise and thank our 
benefactor is to stir up his kindness to continue and increase his blessings. 
He, therefore, says, I beg of you, O Lord, that “thy priests be clothed with 
justice,” interior and exterior, within and without; that justice may appear in 
their lives, words, and actions, and that nothing disgraceful should turn up 
in those who are to minister to you and to teach your people. The metaphor 
of a robe is used here to give us to understand, that as such an article not 
only covers the deformities, but also adds to the appearance of those who 
wear it, and distinguishes them too; so should priests, through their virtues, 
and their extreme sanctity, not only rise above the imputation of anything 
mean or disgraceful, but should hold themselves up as a bright model and 
example to the flocks they have in charge, so that it may not be said of 
them, that “the people are as bad as the priest.” “And let thy saints rejoice.” 
Let the same priests, who, strictly speaking, are your saints, at least they 
ought to be, as being consecrated and segregated to you, let them exult and 
rejoice in praising you, and thus properly discharge their duty. If such was 
the justice, holiness, and promptness required of the priests who sacrificed 
but sheep and oxen, what amount of those virtues will be required of the 
priests who sacrifice the Lamb? Woe to us wretched, who have been called 
to so sublime a ministry, and are so far short of the fervor that Solomon 
required in the priests who were but foreshadows of the priests of the new 
law! 


10 He now prays for the kings that is, for himself; and in order to get 
what he wants more easily, he draws upon the merits of his father David, 
and his prayer consists in asking that he may be heard whenever he may 
pray. “For thy servant David’s sake.” In consideration of the faithful 
services of David my father, “turn not away the face of thy anointed.” Do 
not cause me who have been anointed king in his place, to retire in 
confusion from you at the rejection of my prayer, and thus cause me to turn 
my face away from you. To turn away the face of the supplicant means, to 
refuse his prayer, to dismiss him in confusion, as when Solomon’s mother 
said to him, “I desire one small thing of thee, do not put me to confusion. 
And the king said to her: My mother, ask, for I must not turn away thy 
face.” However true all this may be, there is still a more spiritual meaning 
in this verse. Every good act of ours has a reference to God and to 
ourselves; to God, in order that he may look upon us with the love of a 
father, and that we should look upon him with the affection of a child; for 
such reciprocal love is the source and origin of all our good, but God’s love 
or regard precedes, and causes our regard for him. As St. John says, “In this 
is charity, not as if we have loved God, but because he first loved us.” Thus, 
when God loves us, he causes us to love him, and when he regards us as 
children he makes us regard him as a father; and though we, of our own free 
will, turn our face away from God by the commission of sin, still, should 
God deign to look upon us, and to look upon us in his mercy, he will 
mercifully cause us to take no further pleasure in sin, and not to tum away 
our face from him, or should we chance to do so, that we will at once turn 
to him again, just as when the Lord looked on Peter, who had turned his 
face from him, and thereby converted him so effectually, that, “he went out 
at once and wept bitterly.” David put up the same prayer, when he said, 
“Look thou upon me, and have mercy on me;” and thus, Solomon prays 
here, “turn not away the face of thy anointed;” let not my face be turned 
away from you, which will be caused by your not turning your face away 
from me. 

11 He now begins to refer to the promise that were made by God to 
David his father, in the hope of more easily obtaining what he asks for 
through such reference, as he seems to demand it as a debt fairly due. “The 
Lord hath sworn truth to David;” as much as to say, David, having sworn to 
the Lord, that he would build a temple to his glory, and the Lord swore, in 


return, that he would establish the sovereign power in David’s family for all 
eternity; for God will not be outdone in liberality, and rewards not only our 
actions, but even our words and our thoughts, with the most unheard of 
generosity. The oath here implies the fixed determination on the subject, 
intimating that God, not satisfied with a promise he was sure not to break, 
went further, and confirmed it by an oath. He then reconfirms the matter, by 
adding, “and he will not make it void;” his oath will not be left 
unaccomplished, as he expresses it in another Psalm, “The Lord hath sworn, 
and he will not repent.” He next proceeds to tell us what the truth was that 
he promised and confirmed by an oath, and says, “Of the fruit of thy womb 
I will set upon thy throne;” in other words, I will make your son your 
successor on the throne; words that should be literally applied to Christ, and 
not to Solomon, unless we look upon him as the type of Christ, for in Psalm 
88, that refers to the same oath, we read, “Once have I sworn by my 
holiness I will not lie unto David; his seed shall endure forever; and his 
throne as the sun before me; and as the moon perfect forever, and a faithful 
witness in heaven.” The phrase, then, “I will set,” does not mean I will put 
there, but I will establish, and put there forever, which does not apply to 
Solomon. Furthermore, St. Peter, speaking of David, says, Acts 2, 
“Whereas, therefore, he was a prophet, and knew that God had sworn to 
him with an oath, that of the fruit of his loins one should sit upon his throne; 
foreseeing he spoke of the resurrection of Christ; for neither was he left in 
hell, neither did his flesh see corruption;” in which passage St. Peter 
explains an expression in Psalm 30, by another in Psalm 131, now before 
us, and this is also alluded to by the Angel in saluting the Virgin, when he 
said, “And the Lord shall give unto him the throne of David his father, and 
he shall reign in the house of Jacob forever.” 

12 The oath and the promise in reference to his only son Christ, of whose 
kingdom there will be no end, was given and made unconditionally; but not 
so to others—it was on condition, “if they will keep my covenant;” the 
treaty I entered into with them of having no strange gods, and of their 
observing “my testimonies,” my commandments, in which case “they shall 
sit upon thy throne,” and if not, they will be cast out. David expressed this 
idea much more clearly to Solomon, when he said, “If thou seek him thou 
shalt find him; At if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off forever;” and 
God himself, speaking of Solomon, a short time before, says, “And I will 


establish his kingdom forever, if he continue to keep my commandments, 
and my judgments, as at this day;” and in Psalm 88, where we read, “And if 
his children forsake my law, I will visit their iniquities with a rod;” and he 
does not add, but my mercy I will not take away from them, “but from 
him,” that is, from David, whose throne was everlasting, by reason of his 
being the type of Christ, even though the temporal sovereignty of Solomon, 
Roboam, and their successors may have an end. 

13-14 These verses apply, to a certain extent, to the city of Jerusalem, 
inasmuch as it was a type of the Church militant, and afterwards 
triumphant; because God chose that city for a time as the seat of royalty and 
of the priesthood, and in it were to be found the throne and the temple. But, 
as that city was soon to be laid in ruins, and the kingdom upset, and the 
temple itself to be burned, we are constrained to say that these verses apply 
to the Church, the kingdom of Christ, and that the Sion, or Jerusalem, 
alluded to here is that of which he speaks in the second Psalm, when he 
says, “But I am appointed king by him over Sion, his holy mountain,” a 
continuation of which we have in verse 11 of this Psalm. “The Lord hath 
sworn truth to David, and he will not make it void, of the fruit of thy womb 
I will set upon thy throne;” that is to say, he swore to David that he would 
place and establish his Son, Christ, on his throne, which is Sion, and which 
is, consequently, called the city of David, because “the Lord hath chosen 
Sion,” that is, the Church, “as his dwelling forever,” and said in regard of it, 
“This is my rest forever and ever;” that is to say, I will never desert this 
Church, but I will rest forever in her, because I will remove her to a perfect 
certainty in heaven; and there “I will dwell” in her forever, “because I have 
chosen it,” by a firm and everlasting decree. 

15 This and the following verses promise many blessings to Sion, the city 
of David, which are, to a certain extent, applicable to that city, inasmuch as 
she was a type of the Church, but they are much more applicable to the 
Church itself. He, first, promises such an abundance of the good things of 
this world that even the widows, who are generally destitute, and all the 
poor in general, will enjoy an abundance. Now, this abundance, as applied 
to the Church, means an abundance of spiritual food, of the food of the 
word of God and of the sacraments, an abundance of which is enjoyed by 
the children of the Church, especially by those who are poor in spirit. 


16 The second blessing conferred on the holy city will consist in its 
priests being conspicuous for their justice and their holiness, because, as 
iniquity is the disease of the soul, so is justice its salvation; and, as Solomon 
previously prayed that “her priests be clothed with justice,” God now says, 
that “he will clothe those priests with salvation,’ which is the same as 
justice when there is question of our spiritual salvation. 

17 The third and the greatest blessing to be conferred on holy Sion will 
be, that there will the kingdom of David have its rise. The horn 
metaphorically means the power and the dignity of the king, and that by 
reason of its preeminence and durability. But, in a literal sense, the horn of 
David means the kingdom of the Messiah, that was to have its rise in Sion, 
and to be propagated from thence throughout the entire world. Zacharias 
announced it when he said, Lk. 1, “And he hath raised up a horn of 
salvation to u in the house of David, his servant.” The prophet, too, foretold 
it; for Isaias says, chap. 9, “He shall sit upon the throne of David and upon 
his kingdom, to establish it and strengthen it forever.” Jeremias has the 
following: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, and I will raise up to 
David a just branch, and a king shall reign and shall be wise, and shall 
execute judgment and justice.” Ezechiel not only foretells the kingdom of 
Christ, but even describes his triumphal chariot, drawn by four animals, a 
man, a lion, a calf, and an eagle, meaning the four Evangelists. In Daniel 2, 
we have, “But in the days of those kings the God of heaven will set up a 
kingdom that shall never be destroyed;” and Zach. 9, “Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Sion, shout for joy, O daughter of Jerusalem, behold, thy king 
will come to thee, the just and Savior; he is poor and riding upon an ass, 
and upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” From all of which prophecies it is clear 
that this verse cannot possibly apply to Solomon or to his kingdom, for he 
was then alive and on his throne, whereas some future king is evidently 
intended. The expression, “will I bring forth,” means, I will make David’s 
horn, or power, spring up, as it were, and germinate, wherein he evidently 
foretells the destruction of Jerusalem, and the establishment of the 
everlasting kingdom of the Messias in place of the temporal power enjoyed 
hitherto by its kings. “I have prepared a lamp for my anointed.” St. 
Augustine says, the lamp alludes to St. John Baptist; for, as the Messias was 
to come without any show, pomp, or retinue, it was likely that the carnal 
Jews, who expected quite a different Messias, would hardly receive him had 


not John preceded him, who, by his singular sanctity and austerities, “like a 
light shining in a dark place,” brought the eyes of all upon him. “There will 
I bring forth a horn to David;” this means, I have established the eternal 
kingdom of the Messias; “I have prepared a lamp,” the precursor, who will 
be as a lamp, “for my anointed,” for the Messias; and Christ himself seems 
to allude to this verse when he said of St. John, “He was a burning and a 
shining lamp.” 

18 He prophesies that Christ will have many enemies, as, in truth, he had 
amongst the Jews, who said, “We will not have this man to reign over us;” 
and when they said to Pilate, “We have no king but Caesar;” but he also 
prophesies the punishment in store for them. “His enemies I will clothe with 
confusion.” I will brand them with infamy, as we see all over the world. 
Soon after the death of Christ, the Romans sacked and destroyed the city, 
slew immense numbers of them, sold many of them as slaves, and exposed 
a great many of them to wild beasts in the public games; and from thence to 
the present day, the Jewish race are everywhere in a state of slavery, and are 
everywhere despised; but on the last day, then not only will Jews, but all 
pagans, heretics, and all false brethren, who, through his brethren, have 
been enemies to Christ, will be “clothed with confusion.” While they shall 
be “clothed with confusion,” Christ will be clothed with glory, because the 
seed that had been buried in the earth will then flower forth into glory, by 
budding forth the flowers of sanctification; and not only will Christ be 
clothed with glory, but so will all his members too, because such 
sanctification will then produce flowers of incredible beauty, when grace 
shall be turned into glory. 


PSALM 132 


THE HAPPINESS OF BROTHERLY LOVE AND 
CONCORD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Such is the language of those who begin to feel the sweetness as well as 
the advantage of perfect charity. He calls it “good” by reason of its 
advantages, and “pleasant” by reason of its sweetness; for though some 
things are good without being pleasant, such as penance; and pleasant 
without being good, such as sin; still, both are found combined in the peace 
and harmony of “brethren dwelling together.” For virtue so combined is 
greater and stronger, and is easier and better preserved, which thus tends to 
their mutual advantage; and where many are so united by charity as to form 
“one heart and one soul,” everyone rejoices in the happiness of the others as 
well as he does in his own, and thus tends to increase the mutual pleasure of 
all. 

2—3 He explains the pleasure and the advantages of living together by 
two similes; first, comparing the pleasure to the precious ointment used for 
anointing the head of the high priest, which was most highly perfumed, as 
appears from Exodus 30, and which dropped from his head on his beard, 
and from thence on the upper fringe of his robe; not on the lower, as the 
word skirt would seem to imply, which is quite plain in the Greek and 
Hebrew, and which common sense seems to indicate. We have to observe 
here, that the ointment on the head could be communicated to the parts only 
in connection with the head; for if the beard had not been united to the 
head, it would have received none of the ointment as it fell; and so with the 
garment, if that had not been in connection with the head, it too would have 
caught none of the ointment; and thus the ointment was communicated to 
all through their union with each other; and thus it becomes necessary for 


“brethren to dwell together,” and to be united by the bond of love, in order 
to get the supernatural graces that flow from Christ, as the head, and from 
him on the prelates of the Church, who are indicated by the beard, and 
through them on the faithful in general, indicated by the fringe of his 
garment. He then compares such union of brethren to the dew that falls on 
the mountain, which confers no pleasure thereon, but certainly great 
benefits; for the dew causes the grass to spring up, and clothes the mountain 
with verdure. He names two mountains, Hermon and Sion, considerably 
distant from each other; one of them a very high mountain, Hermon, and the 
other a very low one, Sion, as if the Holy Ghost would have us infer 
therefrom, that the union, most pleasing to God, is that of the heart and not 
of the body, as we read in the Acts, of the first Christians, of whom it is 
said, “And the multitude of the believers had but one heart and one soul.” 
He, therefore, says, that the advantage of brethren living together is like 
“the dew of Hermon which descendeth upon mount Sion;” but how the dew 
of Hermon can descend upon Sion, at such a distance, cannot be easily 
explained, though attempted by many. I imagine that Hermon, being a lofty 
and extensive mountain, and Sion a low and small one, that Hermon, to a 
certain extent, shared its dew with Sion, inasmuch us the dew falling on 
Sion would seem to have come from Hermon; and such precisely should be 
the system of brethren living together, one sharing with the other, for 
brethren in such harmony may be well compared to the hill of Sion, on 
whom a heavenly dew falls from Hermon; that is, from Christ, who is so 
elevated, and so abounds in such heavenly dew; and, therefore, St. John 
said, “And of his fulness we have all received.” Christ, however, does not 
share his grace and glory with us to the extent in which he enjoys it himself, 
but in a similar, though inferior manner. “For there the Lord hath 
commanded blessing and life for evermore.” He now assigns a reason why 
an assembly of brethren, living together in peace and concord, should enjoy 
so many blessings. “For there the Lord hath commanded blessings,” 
because the Lord sends his blessing to such; and that is, the source of all 
blessings, and numberless favors always flow from the Lord’s blessing. As 
nothing, then, is more gratifying to God than to see brethren living together, 
united in peace and harmony, he pours down all manner of favors on them; 
and those not temporary or transient favors, but eternal; and it was for such 
reason that to the blessing he adds, “And life for evermore,” all of which 


blessings we enjoy here in hope; and when we get to our country, we shall 
enjoy in the reality. We, therefore, had good reason to say, in the beginning 
of this Psalm, how appropriate it is to us, pilgrims, here below, on our 
journey to our country above, for it is there we are to look for perfect 
harmony; there the ointment of perfect love constantly flows from Christ, 
the head on all the members, and the dew of the light of glory from mount 
Hermon on all the hills of Sion. Hermon means a light on an elevated place, 
and Sion means a watch tower, a lookout; and, therefore, most justly, does a 
share in that divine light, or in other words, the Lord’s blessing, which 
means an abundance of all imaginable goods, descend on those who are 
worthy to “look out” on God, face to face. And there, in conclusion, is “life 
for evermore,” never to have an end. 


PSALM 133 


AN EXHORTATION TO PRAISE GOD 
CONTINUALLY 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Now that you have been delivered from all temptations and persecutions, 
it is time for you to give your whole thoughts to praising God; and, 
therefore, “bless ye the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord,” who now have 
nothing else to do, but to render him the tribute of everlasting praise and 
thanks. “Who stand in the house of the Lord, in the courts of the house of 
our God;” you, who have now a permanent house, and no longer, like 
pilgrims, have to dwell in tents. And, in addition to the house you have, is 
“a court,” so that you cannot but be supremely happy, having a house 
within, in which to behold God, and a court without, in which to behold his 
creatures. 

2 The night, when silence prevails everywhere, is the fittest time for 
prayer, and for praising God. Hence David, in another Psalm, says, “I rose 
at midnight to give praise to thee;” and, Isaias says, “My soul hath desired 
thee in the night;” and in Lamentations, “Arise and give praise in the night, 
in the beginning of the watches.” Our Lord constantly spent the night in 
prayer; and, in Acts 16, we read, “And at midnight, Paul and Silas, praying, 
praised God.” It is, therefore, with great justice that the prophet reminds 
God’s servants that it is at night especially that they should raise their hands 
towards the Holy of Holies, where the Ark and the Propitiatory lie, and 
bless God. In a moral sense, the verse means that we should bless God in 
the daylight of prosperity, as well as in the night and gloom of adversity. 
However, in the sense that was principally intended, we are given to 
understand here, that, as when there is question of light or darkness, it is 
always day in the country above, so it is always night there when there is 


question of labor or rest; for, the moment they enter into said rest, “the 
Spirit tells them they may rest from their labors; for their works follow 
them,” Apoc. 14. That is, the night alluded to in Psalm 138, “And night 
shall be my light in my pleasures;” and of which the Lord says, “The night 
cometh in which no one can work;” and, therefore, should be specially 
devoted to praising God. In those most quiet, but still most brilliant nights, 
therefore, “lift up your hands,” you happy servants of God; and turned 
towards the true sanctuary where God himself resides, “Bless ye the Lord.” 

3 Having exhorted the holy servants of God to bless him, he now calls 
down a blessing from God on them, in the singular number, knowing them 
to be so united in charity as if they consisted of one person only; to which 
unity of persons he says, “May the Lord out of Sion bless thee, he that made 
heaven and earth.” 


PSALM 134 


AN EXHORTATION TO PRAISE GOD: THE 
VANITY OF IDOLS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1-2 Those two verses are word for word with the first verse of the last 
Psalm, and are now repeated, with a view of keeping up the praise then and 
there commenced. The prophet, then, addressing the servants of the Lord, 
exhorts them to praise his name and himself. And he tells what servants he 
means when he adds, “You that stand in the house of the Lord, in the courts 
of the house of our God;” you that are not now exiles, nor on the road, nor 
pilgrims, who need prayer more than praise; but you who have come home, 
and who now stand in the house; of whom another Psalm says, “Blessed are 
they who dwell in thy house, O Lord, they will praise thee forever and 
ever.” The Psalm, then, seems specially adapted to those who have arrived 
at their home above, and have entered that house not made by the hands of 
man, but that everlasting one in heaven. It may be also applied to those 
who, in hope and desire, have begun to dwell in that house above; such as 
those who, with the Apostle, can say, “But our conversation is an heaven;” 
and it is peculiarly applicable to the clergy, whose duty it is to stand in the 
houses consecrated to God, and to minister to him with zeal and propriety. 
All God’s servants are bound to that, but the clergy especially are bound by 
virtue of their peculiar obligations. 

3—4 Having exhorted God’s people to praise him, he now assigns a reason 
why they should do so. First, because he deserves it highly. Secondly, 
because it will turn to our own benefit and pleasure. Thirdly, because we are 
specially bound thereto, more so than others, by reason of the many favors 
he conferred on us. “Praise ye the Lord, for the Lord is good;” for a good 
thing is worthy of praise—a bad thing, of censure. Now, God is so good, 


that he alone is absolutely good, and so good in every respect, because he 
does not derive his goodness from anyone or thing but himself, and nothing 
can be good but by his gift and favor. Other things are good to a certain 
extent, such as a good man, house, or clothes; but God is goodness itself, 
having in him all the essence of goodness. “Sing ye to his name, for his 
name is sweet.” Reason the second, because it is neither troublesome nor 
laborious, but sweet, pleasant, and agreeable. The saints in heaven know 
how sweet it is to sing to the Lord, and thus, they never desist a moment 
from his praise, and that by reason of their constantly tasting of his 
Sweetness at the very source of it; we find it sometimes sweet enough, and 
at other times irksome enough, because it is not always that we taste of 
God’s sweetness; it is only, when through the grace of God, and previous 
meditation, we come to know him, and burn to love him, “For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself: Israel for his own possession.” Here is the third 
reason derived from justice and obligation. As God, by a special gift of his 
grace, chose the children of Jacob to be his own people, it is only just, and 
due to that people, that they should be the foremost in praising him. We 
must here remark, that God, the founder of the universe, directs all nations 
by his providence, that he gave to them all the light of reason, and the 
natural law inscribed on their hearts, with Angels guardian, not only to each 
individual, but also to every kingdom and province; and that such favors are 
enjoyed by all nations in common with the people of Israel; that he adopted 
Abraham, with his posterity, through Isaac and Jacob, to be, as it were, his 
own inheritance, portion, and possession, and gave them a written law and 
ceremonies for his worship; and the prophets, as so many messengers, 
through whom he would instruct them. Secondly, that this was a wonderful 
gift from God; because he selected that people as his possession, for the 
purpose of heaping favors upon them, and cultivating them as he would his 
chosen vineyard; and all this was his own gratuitous gift. He chose them not 
on account of their merits, but because it so pleased himself; as is clear 
from the predestination for eternity, alluded to by Malachy, chap. 1; and St. 
Paul, Rom. 9, “For when the children were not yet born, (Jacob and Esau,) 
nor had done any good or evil, that the purpose of God, according to 
election, might stand, it was said to her: The elder shall serve the younger, 
as it is written, Jacob I have loved, but Esau I have hated.” Thirdly, all that 
has been said, and a great deal more, applies to the Christian people 


collected from the gentiles; for, as St. Paul teaches, the gentiles were the 
wild olives, in reference to the Jews, who were the natural branches of the 
olive; and when most of them got broken off by their incredulity God 
adopted the wild olives, and engrafted them on the good olive; that is to say, 
he built up the gentiles “on the foundation of the Apostles and prophets,” by 
calling them through faith to his people, and making them “fellow citizens 
with the saints, and the domestics of God.” We, then, ought, nay, even we 
are bound, in justice, to praise God; but it is Jacob and Israel, the elect, now 
in possession, the Jerusalem above, the assembly, to wit, of the saints, to 
whom is specially directed the order, “Praise the Lord, Jerusalem, praise 
your God, Sion,” who are specially bound. 

5-6 He now answers a question that may be put to him, viz., why he 
invited God’s people in so pressing a manner to praise him? “For I have 
known that the Lord is great,” and that, not only over men, but even “above 
all gods;” and, therefore, I cannot be silent; therefore I cry out, I chant, I 
sing, and I invite all to join me therein. He then proves both assertions of 
God’s being great, and of his being greater than any other gods. His 
greatness is shown in his omnipotence, because, “whatsoever the Lord 
pleased he hath done,” throughout the universe, “in heaven, earth, sea, and 
in all the deeps,” which deeps may mean the lower regions, for such they 
are called in the Gospel, Lk. 8, where “the devils besought him, that he 
would not command them to go into the deep,” and thus all parts of the 
world are included, the heavens above, hell below, and earth and sea 
between them. Compare then, for a moment, our infirmity with God’s 
power. “Whatsoever the Lord pleaseth he hath done,” for “nothing is 
impossible to him.” We wish to do many things but cannot do them. God 
did those things because he wished it; of his own free will, and not through 
any necessity, for he needs nothing. We generally work because we need, 
and if necessity did not compel us we would lie idle. Finally, God did 
everything he wished, by reason of his being Lord of all things; and when 
we cannot carry out even our own wishes, how can we do anything else? It 
is, therefore, but just, that instead of praising ourselves, we should 
constantly praise the Lord our God. 

7—9 He now adduces some examples of God’s action on the air, the earth, 
and the waters, when it so pleases him; for God does wonderful things, both 
among his Angels above, and in the abyss below. As we know nothing, 


however, of what happens in either of those places, he gives us an example 
of what he does in the places we are acquainted with, the sky, the earth, and 
the waters, though we cannot account for those wonderful things. First, as 
regards the clouds; they rise from the earth, are formed in the sky, and 
return to the earth again, after being turned into rain. “He bringeth up 
clouds from the end of the earth.” In speaking thus, he accommodates 
himself to the general notions then about the earth, which was that of an 
extensive plain, from the four quarters of which, as the wind varied, the 
clouds were supposed to ascend; and though the familiarity of the matter 
makes us regard the thing with very little surprise, it is a matter of great 
wonder and surprise, how the vapor ascending so imperceptibly from the 
earth and the sea, should all at once become so condensed as to veil the 
whole heavens with clouds, and that in a moment; the only thing that makes 
it cease to be wonderful is, its being the work of the Almighty. The next is 
more wonderful. “He hath made lightnings for the rain.” He mixed them 
both together, a most wonderful thing! for one would suppose the lightning 
would dry up the rain, or the rain would extinguish the lightning. He, 
possibly, alludes to that passage in Exodus, where it is said, “And the hail 
and fire mixed with it, drove on together.”—”He bringeth forth winds out of 
his stores.” The third example of the greatness of God is taken from his 
production of the winds. We are well acquainted with them, we sometimes 
feel them acutely, and still nothing is more obscure than the mode of their 
production, and, therefore, the Lord himself said, “The spirit breatheth 
where he will; and thou hearest his voice, but thou knowest not whence he 
cometh, nor whither he goeth;” as much as to say, you hear the noise, and 
that’s all you know about it. The expression, “out of his stores,” is quite 
figurative, for God has no such stores, but when he sends gales of wind, it 
looks as if they had been locked up for some time, and let suddenly loose. 
To this third example of God’s power, he now adds the fourth, which 
consisted in the slaughter of all the first born of Egypt, men as well as 
beasts, as related in Exodus 12, and he couples it with the generation of the 
winds, because, just as the winds are a sort of corporeal spirits, who, by 
reason of the minuteness of their composition are all but invisible, and still 
cause a wonderful havoc among the trees in the country, the houses in the 
cities, and the ships at sea; thus the celestial spirits, who were invisible to 
human eyes, in a twinkling, at God’s beck, slew all the first born of Egypt, 


beasts as well as men; a thing that could not be ascribed to pestilence or to 
any other natural cause, whereas, none but the first born suffered, and of the 
Hebrews, not one at all. He finally alludes to all the miracles that God 
wrought in Egypt, through Moses, as may be read in Exodus. 

10-12 To the miracles wrought in Egypt against Pharaoh he now adds the 
miracles that were wrought on the journey, against two most powerful 
kings, Sehon and Og, who were conquered by the Israelites in a most 
miraculous manner, see Num. 21. And he finally alludes to the miracles that 
God did in the very land of promise against thirty-one kings who were in 
possession of it. Many were the miracles performed there: for instance, that 
of the walls of Jericho tumbling to the ground at the sound of the trumpets 
by the priests; and of the sun and moon standing still at the command of 
Josue. God, then, gave all that country to his people of Israel, to be held by 
them as their own inheritance, just as he wishes the kingdom of heaven, of 
which it was a type, to be had by fighting and laboring for it. However, if he 
did not go before, accompany, and follow up all our labors with his grace, 
we could do nothing whatever. He it is, then, that saves us, frees us from 
captivity, and bestows on us an everlasting inheritance. 

13-14 He now concludes the first proposition he undertook to prove, 
namely, God’s greatness, and having proved it satisfactorily, he says, “Thy 
name, O Lord, is forever.” These wonderful acts of yours will keep your 
memory alive forever, which, as usual, he reiterates, when he says, “Thy 
memorial,” you name, will be remembered “unto all generations.” “For the 
Lord will judge his people,” as he always did, by severely punishing all her 
enemies; “and will be intreated in favor of his servants,” will always leave 
himself open to attend to their prayers. 

16-17 He now goes on to prove that God is greater than any other god, 
that being the second proposition he laid down in verse 5. And, though it is 
not saying much for God’s being superior to idols of gold and silver, 
excelling, as he does, all kings, demons, and Angels, still the prophet 
thought right to compare them with God, to show their weakness and 
infirmity the more clearly; as also, because, though many of the idols of the 
gentiles were really demons, still the gentiles did not know that, and looked 
upon them as so many gods, as is evident from the history of Dagon. And, 
finally, because from it may be inferred the weakness and infirmity of those 
demons, who could give neither life nor feeling to those images, as the true 


God did to his image, man, to whom he gave the spirit of life, feeling, and 
motion, and what is of much more value, liberty and free will. David, then, 
justly proves that God is greater than any other of those gods, who, though 
they may have mouth, eyes, and ears, have them to no purpose, because the 
breath of life has not been infused into them, the prophet evidently alluding 
to the expression in Genesis, “And breathed into his face the breath of life.” 
See Psalm 113, for further explanation. 

18—20 Having compared the true with the false gods, he now institutes a 
comparison between their relative worshippers, and, by way of imprecation, 
predicts that the votaries of the former would be like their idols, dumb, 
blind, and deaf, as regards the seeking for, and finding, and praising, what is 
truly good; and he invites the servants of the true God to bless the Lord, for 
they, as being images of the living God, see, hear, and speak, and are, 
therefore, bound to exercise their tongue in praising that God, from whom 
they have the senses of feeling, life, and understanding. He invites, in the 
first place, the house of Israel in general, and then, severally, the house of 
Aaron, in the order of precedence, as being the priestly family; then the 
house of Levi, as the Levites who attended the priests; and, finally, “all that 
fear the Lord;” that is, all the laity. Now, though the contrast drawn here 
between the worshippers of the true God and the worshippers of idols 
applies specially to the pagans, as distinguished from Christians, still it 
applies also to the avaricious; for avarice is a worship of idols, and to those 
whose god is their belly, and to all who, while they acknowledge that they 
know God, deny him by their acts, as contradistinguished from the pious, 
“whose conversation is in heaven.” For the former, like idols, do not see 
what is truly good or truly bad, though they have eyes, as it would appear; 
nor do they hear God’s voice, nor chant his praises, though they appear to 
have ears and a tongue: on the other hand, the truly pious, whose heart is in 
heaven, have eyes for the interior; and they see the ears of their heart erect, 
and they understand; their tongue free and unrestrained, “to bless God at all 
times, and to have his praise always in their mouth.” See Psalm 113. 

21 He concludes by praying that out of Sion may come the blessing of 
the Lord, “who dwelleth,” as in his seat of governments “in Jerusalem;” or, 
in other words, that all the citizens of Sion and Jerusalem should never 
cease to bless God, who is a great king, and who selected Jerusalem as his 
seat of royalty; all which is most applicable to the Church militant, but 


much more so to the Church triumphant, which, free from all trouble, and 
devoid of all care, has no one thing else to do “but to be still, and see that 
the Lord is God.” 


PSALM 135 


GOD IS TO BE PRAISED FOR HIS WONDERFUL 
WORKS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—3 In these three first verses the Trinity is praised, by reason of its essence; 
and in the remaining verses, by reason of the works that have been wrought 
by it. In the first verse, we find that name consisting of four letters in the 
Hebrew, that belongs to God alone, and is never applied to any created 
being, the meaning of which is, that he exists, as God himself explained in 
Exodus, when he said, “I am who am.” And since existence and perfection 
are convertible and synonymous terms, and everything that exists of itself is 
perfect, and everything that is supreme is supremely perfect; perfection is, 
therefore, here united absolutely to one already absolute. “Praise the Lord.” 
Render your tribute of praise to him who independently exists, “for he is 
good,” absolutely so; and he is not only absolutely good, but “his mercy 
endureth forever and ever;” for he that is so essentially good has no mixture 
of evil or of misery in him; and he alone, therefore, can remove the miseries 
and misfortunes of others, and actually does remove them, and will forever. 
Nonexistence is a great misery; and while God upholds the existence of 
certain things for eternity, he is merciful to them forever; and when he 
renders the holy Angels and men happy for eternity, he displays eternal 
mercy to them, not by removing the misery of unhappiness that was, but 
which would have been, had he not conferred eternal happiness on them. 
Now, this first need of praise may be applied to the Father, he being the 
source of existence, which he communicates to the Son by generation, and 
to the Holy Ghost by procession, in which the Son is united with him. The 
second tribute of praise is given to the Son, in the second verse, for he is 
called “the God of gods.” Angels and men are called gods, but they are 


created gods; thus, in Psalm 81, “I have said you are gods, and all of you 
the sons of the Most High;” but the only begotten Son of God is God of 
gods, being the natural Son of God, while all others are only adopted sons, 
and, therefore, as much inferior to God the Son as any thing created is to its 
maker. And though the gods alluded to deserve the name to some extent, in 
respect of those beneath them, still, in respect of the only begotten Son of 
God, they are mere creatures. Praise ye, therefore the God of gods, that is to 
say, the only begotten Son of God, through whose mercy you are allowed to 
share in the name. “For his mercy endureth forever.” For in union with the 
Father, he removes all miseries from his creatures. The third tribute of 
praise may be applied to the Holy Ghost. Lordship implies free will, and 
they who do as they please are called Lords, while they who must needs 
submit to the will of another are called servants. Now, the liberty of the 
Holy Ghost is boundless, as we read, 2 Cor. 3, “Where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty;” and in Jn. 3, “The Spirit breatheth where he will;” and 
in 1 Cor. 12, “But all these things, one and the same Spirit worketh, 
dividing to everyone according as he will.” David, therefore, says, “Praise 
ye the Lord of Lords;” praise ye the Holy Ghost, the increate and 
omnipotent love, “for his mercy endureth forever.” 

4 The expression, “praise ye the Lord,” is to be prefixed to this verse, as 
well as to all the remaining verses of the Psalm. He now begins to praise 
God, by reason of his great and wonderful works; works that no one else 
could produce, such as the creation, for in other matters God has employed 
the Angels, and even other creatures. His mercy is praised especially in 
these works, because, as we have already stated, God did nothing from 
necessity, as if he needed creatures; all was done through his great and 
unspeakable mercy. 

5 The heavens, as all know, was God’s first work; and he made them “in 
understanding,” that is to say, in or by his wisdom, “for his mercy endureth 
forever;” because it was his will to bring the heavens out of nothing, and at 
the same time to prepare an everlasting home for men and Angels. 

6 Another principal work of God was the earth. For, “in the beginning 
God made the heavens and the earth.” The heavens were made as a palace 
for immortals, the earth as a mansion for mortals. The air and the water are 
intermediate elements for the use of man. Now, he says “the earth was 
established above the water,” not that the water was below, in the bottom of 


the globe, but that the surface of the earth was, to a great extent, higher than 
the surface of the water, so as to enable man and other animals to live on its 
surface. Of the earth’s being in the depths of the world David writes in 
another Psalm, 103, “Who hath founded the earth upon its own bases; it 
shall not be moved forever and ever.” The earth, therefore, so held the water 
in its caverns and depths as to lie beneath the water in some places, and to 
rise above it in others. God’s mercy is seen here in three different ways— 
first, in regard of the earth, which he brought out of nothing; secondly, in 
respect to the water, for which he provided a fixed and permanent place; 
and, thirdly, in respect to man, on whom he bestowed the earth so denuded 
of water, and still sufficiently irrigated by it, as to render it habitable, fit for 
cultivation, and fruitful. 

7-9 His third great and wonderful work was the creation of the sun, 
moon, and stars, that belong to both heaven and earth, inasmuch as they 
adorn the heavens and benefit the earth. He calls them “great lights,” as, in 
fact, they are greater than we can well imagine, whereas the stars, that, by 
reason of their distance, seem so diminutive to us, are much larger than our 
globe. The sun is said to rule the day and the moon and stars the night, 
because they afford light both by day and by night to man, to follow his 
avocations, as is recorded in Genesis. Mention is made in Genesis of two 
great lights only, the sun and moon, because the two shed more light on the 
earth than all the stars together; still David calls even the stars great lights, 
because, in fact, they are; and, if we believe astronomers, even larger than 
the moon. 

10-22 God is praised in these verses for his works of Providence, all of 
which are recorded in Exodus and in the previous Psalm. Question may be 
raised, though, how such acts as the destruction of the Egyptians, the 
slaying of the first born, and of the kings, can be called “works of mercy?” 
when they appear to be acts of justice rather than of mercy. They were, 
certainly, acts of justice, in regard of the wicked, who were stricken and 
slain; but in respect to God’s people, they were acts of mercy; and, as the 
delivery of the people was the principal object intended by God, all those 
acts are in consequence attributed to his mercy. God sometimes shows his 
mercy even to the wicked, by shortening their time in this world, thus 
preventing them of an accumulation of sin, and the treasuring up, in 


consequence, of a greater amount of punishment “on the day of anger and 
the just judgment of God.” 

23-24 These verses may refer to the delivery of the Jews from the slavery 
of Pharao, the Philistines, and Nabuchodonosor; as also to the delivery of 
the Church from the persecutions of tyrants and heretics; and, finally, with 
the greatest propriety, to the delivery of the elect from the captivity of the 
devil, and all the dangers of this world. 

25 The prophet now includes those who suffer no persecution, for fear 
they may imagine they were exempt from the obligation of praising the 
Lord. He, therefore, says, “Praise the Lord” everyone of you, without 
exception, because it is he who supports and preserves every living 
creature, especially man, and that because “his mercy endureth forever.” 

26-27 He concludes by repeating the two last verses of the first three, for 
by the “God of heaven” he evidently intends the “God of gods,” for he is 
called the God of heaven, as being the only true God, as Psalm 95 has it, 
“For all the gods of the gentiles are devils, but the Lord made the heavens;” 
and as also because, seated as he is in the highest heavens, as on his throne, 
he proves from this fact that he is the God of gods. 


PSALM 136 


THE LAMENTATION OF THE PEOPLE OF GOD 
IN THEIR CAPTIVITY IN BABYLON 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Such was the language of the captives who were brought away from 
Jerusalem to Babylon, and who were not detained in the city, but were 
employed in various laborious tasks through the country, along the banks of 
the rivers, in which the province abounded, on which they would seat 
themselves betimes, and burst into tears, at the recollection of, and through 
longing for their country. When he says, “The rivers of Babylon,” we are 
not to understand that all these rivers ran through the city; for it is well 
known that the Euphrates was the only river that ran through it, and the 
expression, therefore, includes the country about Babylon; or, perhaps, by 
Babylon, he means the province of that name, as Samaria, the city, gave its 
name to the country about it. In a spiritual sense, such is the language of 
God’s elect, who are held here below in captivity, are inwardly detached 
from the world, and know themselves to be citizens of the Jerusalem above, 
for such holy exiles sit on the banks of the rivers, instead of being hurried 
away by their waters, and rolled along to the sea. The rivers of Babylon 
mean the temporal things of this world; and when one gets attached to them 
by his desires, such as the avaricious, the ambitious, the voluptuary, they 
are carried away by the rapids, and hurled headlong into the sea, into the 
great abyss, to be punished there for eternity. Here, then, is the position of 
the citizens of the country above, and the first distinctive mark to tell 
anyone to which people he belongs, for they who are in a high position in 
this world, and still have their hearts in heaven, and long for the things of 
this world, these are they who belong to Jerusalem, and not to Babylon. 
Again: the aforesaid “fellow citizens with the saints” “sit on the banks of 


the rivers,” on a very low spot; they seek not an elevated one, they have no 
desire for place or power, they pride themselves not on their wisdom; and 
should they chance to be raised to rule over a Babylon, as was the case with 
David, and many Christian kings, however high their position may be, their 
ideas do not go up with it, nor do they look upon their elevation as an 
honor, but as a burden, under which to groan; and, instead of glorying in it, 
as far as they are personally concemed, they will seek to sit in the lowest 
place, if they have the true spirit of him “who was meek and humble of 
heart.” Thirdly, they will not only seat themselves lowly down, but they will 
lament and deplore, not the loss of the things of this world, but their own 
captivity, when they bring their sweetest country to their recollection, that 
of mount Sion. They who forget it fraternize with the children of Babylon; 
but they who long for it, and whose longings cause them to remember their 
country, however prosperous they may be, they don’t feel satisfied, but still 
sigh for their country, and the severest test we can apply to ourselves, as to 
whether we belong to Babylon or to Jerusalem, is to reflect on what pleases 
us, or what delights us, for “where our treasure is, there our heart will be 
also.” 

2 The Jews, in their captivity, hung up their musical instruments “on the 
willows in the midst thereof” of Babylon, that all its inhabitants may see 
how they threw away those instruments of joy, in order to show that they 
were more inclined to weep than to sing. Pious souls are fond of doing the 
same; for when they come to understand fully their exile and banishment, 
they say with the same prophet, “My soul refused to be comforted; I 
remembered God and was delighted;” for though the citizens of the celestial 
Jerusalem cannot rejoice and sing with the Babylonians, nor of their success 
and prosperity, still they sing, in their hearts, to God, and rejoice in the hope 
of future happiness. “We hung up our instruments” means the consigning 
those instruments of joy and pleasure to the votaries thereof, who, like so 
many unproductive trees, are daily watered by the rivers of Babylon, and 
produce no fruit. Let such people for whom eternal wailing is in store 
hereafter, strike the harp, and burst forth in song here. 

3 The captive Jews hung up their harps on the branches of the trees, not 
only through grief and sadness, but also that they may not oblige the 
Babylonians, who were anxious to hear and to mock the sacred hymns they 
were wont to sing on their holy festivals. St. John Chrysostom observes the 


improvement such tribulation effected in the Jews, who previously derided, 
nay, even put to death, some of the prophets; but now that they were 
captives in a foreign land, they would not attempt to expose their sacred 
hymns to the ridicule of the gentiles. 

4 Such was their answer when asked, “Sing ye to us a hymn of the songs 
of Sion.” They say that such is their longing and grief for their country, that 
they cannot possibly sing while so removed from it, fearing to give offense 
to their masters, by telling them the principal reason, which was, for fear of 
their sacred hymns being turned into ridicule. In a spiritual view, holy souls, 
citizens of the Jerusalem above, feeling that rejoicing is suited to their 
country, and lamentation to their exile and captivity, exclaim, How can we 
sing amidst so many dangers and temptations! “Laughter I counted error; 
and to mirth I said: Why art thou vainly deceived?” They, too, sing the song 
of the Lord in a strange land, who sing sacred hymns and chants in such a 
manner as to please the ear, seeking only to catch it by various inflections 
and variations, never considering that sacred music was intended to raise 
the soul to God rather than please the senses. There are to be found too, 
some who will bring the songs of Babylon into the house of God and into 
holy Sion, who so adapt sacred words to profane tunes as to cause the 
audience to attend exclusively to the air, and overlook the meaning of such 
hymns, 

5—6 They who said, “How shall we sing the song of the Lord in a strange 
land?” the whole people, as if they formed only one person, are introduced, 
swearing unanimously, and resolving firmly, that they will never forget their 
country; and, as the striking the harp or chanting of a hymn, may be 
construed into a sign of their forgetting their country, they pray to God with 
a solemn imprecation, that the hand that strikes the harp may wither, and the 
tongue that sings the song may be paralyzed. “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem,” as I certainly will, when I strike the harp in a foreign land, “let 
my right hand be forgotten.” May it rot and perish, and be of no use, in 
which case it will be forgotten, “let my tongue cleave to my jaws,” so that it 
will not be able to move, if I not only forget thee, but if I do not even go 
further, and “make Jerusalem, the beginning of my joy.” make the holy city 
of Jerusalem the beginning and the sum total of my joy. Such, in fact, is the 
peculiarity and the distinguishing mark of the elect, if they neither in 
prosperity nor adversity lose sight of their future country, and would 


hesitate in losing hand or tongue, should God’s glory, and their own eternal 
salvation require it, and if they take no real pleasure in anything but in 
longing and hoping for that celestial home that is not made by the hand of 
man, where is to be found that joy of which the Lord speaks in the Gospel, 
when he says, “Enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 

7-9 In the end of the Psalm, David predicts the destruction of the 
children of Edom, and the Babylonians who thus persecuted the children of 
Israel. The Babylonians, under king Nabuchodonosor, sacked Jerusalem, 
and brought its inhabitants away captives to Babylon. The Idumeans, the 
descendants of Esau, who was also called Edom, had encouraged them to it; 
that is clearly related by Abdias the prophet, and David prophesies it here 
long before it happened; and David therefore takes up the Idumeans first, 
either because they were the originators of so much misery to the Jews, or 
because he chose to take up first those who had been guilty of the lesser 
injury. “Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem,” 
in the days when Jerusalem was sacked and demolished, and he then tells 
what they did. “Who say: Raze it, raze it, even to the foundation thereof,” 
for such was their language to the Babylonians when they were marching 
against it. When he says, “remember,” it means remember to punish, as God 
is said to forget when he forgives; thus, in Ezechiel, “I will not remember 
all his iniquities which he hath done;” and in Tobias, “Neither remember 
my offences, nor those of my parents.” He then turns to Babylon, and by 
way of imprecation, foretells its destruction. “O daughter of Babylon, 
miserable” as I foresee you will be, however happy you may seem to be 
now. “Blessed shall he be who shall repay thee thy payment which thou 
hast paid us,” blessed will be the king of the Medes and Persians, for he will 
succeed in conquering you, and will indict all the hardships on you, that you 
have indicted on us, as eventually happened. And he further prophesies that 
such will be the cruelty of the Medes and Persians, that they “will take and 
dash thy little ones against the rock,” and thus show them not the slightest 
mercy. All this has a spiritual meaning. First, in an allegorical sense, 
looking upon the Idumeans as the Jews, and the Babylonians as the pagans; 
for, in point of fact, it was the pagans that principally sought to tear up the 
Church of Christ from its very foundations, and that on the suggestion, 
counsel, and exhortation of the Jews; for it was upon the charges made by 
the Jews, that the pagans passed sentence of death on Christ. Herod put St. 


James to death, and bound St. Peter with chains, “seeing it was agreeable to 
the Jews;” and the same Jews did all in them lay to get the Romans to put 
St. Paul to death. In various other places, and at various other times, the 
same Jews “stirred up and incensed the minds of the gentiles against the 
brethren,” as we read in the Acts; but God “remembered” both Jews and 
gentiles, to punish the one and the other. He razed their chief city, upset 
their kingdom, and scattered themselves all over the world; and he so swept 
away the pagan empire and kingdoms, who then held the whole world in 
Sway, as not to leave scarce a pagan power now in existence. And, as 
idolatry and pagan rule have been supplanted, not by violence or force of 
arms, but by the preaching of God’s word, the prophet addresses God, 
saying, “Blessed shall he be who shall repay thee thy payment which thou 
hast paid us,” for the pagans most unsuccessfully persecuted the Christians, 
who, in return, most successfully persecuted them. It would have been of 
the highest advantage to them, if, on the extinction of idolatry, they had 
died to sin and began to live to justice, as occurred to their children, who 
had not been so deeply rooted in the errors and vices of paganism. For it is a 
well known fact, that an immense number of the youth and other simple 
minded persons were easily converted to the Christian religion, and held out 
even unto death for it against the idolatry of their fathers, allusion to which 
is made in the words, “Blessed he that shall take and dash thy little ones 
against the rock;” that is to say, who shall bring the little ones to the rock, 
Christ, to get a fortunate dash against it, and die the death of the old man, to 
rise a new man. Secondly, to take this passage in a moral point of view, we 
may look upon the Idumeans as representing the carnal, and the 
Babylonians as the evil spirits, and it is more in the spirit of the Psalm; for, 
as we Set out with it, the captivity of Babylon was a type of the captivity of 
mankind, a captivity still to some extent in existence, and will, “as long as 
the flesh lusteth against the spirit,” and the elect exclaim, “Who will deliver 
me from the body of this death?” and the Apostle says, “Even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, the 
redemption of our body;” and, finally, we are but “pilgrims and strangers” 
in a foreign land; and though not belonging to it, we are in the midst of a 
wretched world. God, then, will repay to Babylon what Babylon imposed 
upon us; for, as the evil spirit, the king of Babylon, bound us with a chain 
that still hangs on the neck of all the children of Adam, so, on the day of 


judgment, will Christ, the King of Jerusalem, lead the evil spirit captive, 
and will so tie him down with the chains of eternal punishment, that he will 
never rise again to do any harm; of which St. Jude speaks when he says, 
“And the Angels who kept not their principality, but forsook their own 
habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains, unto the judgment of the 
great day.” And it is not only the devil that Christ will tie down in 
everlasting chains, he will also bind down the worldlings, who persecuted 
the pious, and kept them in captivity; for the Angels will bind them up “in 
bundles to be burned.” And, as the same king of Babylon makes the little 
ones of Christ, they who have not grown up nor advanced in Christ, and 
always need milk, the principal objects of his snares, in order to bring them 
away Captives; so, on the contrary, blessed is he, who, by a happy dash on 
the rock, kills sin, those who have not been too deeply stained with it, that 
they may live to justice. 


PSALM 137 


THANKSGIVING TO GOD FOR HIS BENEFITS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 The prophet commences by promising a sacrifice of praise, and that 
with his whole heart, inasmuch as he was about to return thanks for his own 
everlasting, and that of the whole people’s, salvation. “I will praise thee, O 
Lord;” I will give you a tribute of praise and thanksgiving; no lip one; but 
from the deepest recesses of my heart; quite alive to it, with my affections 
engaged on it; “for thou hast heard, the words of my mouth;” in other 
words, the prayer I put before you. “I will sing praise to thee in the sight of 
thy Angels.” He declares that his praise will be commensurate to the dignity 
of the audience. As he is to sing before the Angels who attend on the 
Almighty, he will be more careful of what he will sing, as he knows before 
whom he has to sing. Undoubtedly, if we, when we recite the same Psalms, 
would consider or reflect that we are seen and heard by the holy Angels, 
who praise our attention and devotion, or who note our carelessness and our 
distractions, we would recite them much better than we usually get through 
them. “I will worship towards thy holy temple,” in thy material temple, 
while singing to your name; I will turn in spirit to your temple aloft, and, 
fixed therein by prayer and contemplation, “I will give glory to thy name. 
For thy mercy and for thy truth: for thou hast magnified thy holy name 
above all.” Here will be the subject of my song. I will praise you with my 
whole heart, for your great mercy, and your truth in adhering to what you 
promised our fathers, by virtue of which you took pity on the human race, 
and thus magnified Christ, who is your holy word and name, inasmuch as 
you gave him a name that is above every name. For, by such an act you 
showed your unspeakable mercy—mercy we should never cease to laud— 
when you exalted mankind, that had been degraded even to hell by sin, 


above all the heavens and all created things, through Christ, and you thus 
more than carried out the truth that always marks your promise. 

3 From the fact of your having so magnified thy holy name, I ask you to 
hear me whenever I shall put my wants before you; for your Holy One has 
said, “Whatever you ask of the Father in my name he will give you.” “Thou 
shalt multiply strength in my soul.” What I earnestly beg of you is to 
multiply, which means to increase, not the number of my years, nor my 
wealth, nor my children, nor anything else of the sort; “but strength in my 
soul,” so as to enable me to resist my evil desires, to bear all crosses with 
patience, to tread in the path of justice without fatigue, to offer violence to 
the kingdom of heaven, that thus I may ultimately come to him, “whom 
thou hast magnified.” 

4 As he said previously, “Thou hast magnified thy holy name above all,” 
making use of the past, instead of the future tense, inasmuch as, by the spirit 
of prophecy, he looked at the future as if it were actually gone by, so he now 
predicts the conversion of the gentiles, in the imperative mood. Your Holy 
One having been magnified by his resurrection and ascension, may all the 
kings of the earth, (as they will,) “give glory to thee;” because, through the 
preaching of the Apostles, “they have heard all the words of thy mouth;” 
that is, all you chose to reveal to the world through the prophets and 
Apostles, words which were at first confined to Judea; “because the words 
of God were committed to them,” but were afterwards heard by all the 
kings and people of the world, through the Apostles; “for their sound went 
all over the earth.” 

5 He goes on with the explanation of the mystery of the calling of the 
gentiles, “And let them sing in the ways of the Lord;” that is, the kings and 
people aforesaid will tread in the ways of the Lord, which are mercy and 
truth; for it is by them that God comes down to man, and man gets up to 
God; his mercy being exercised by mercifully forgiving the penitent, and 
justly punishing the impenitent; and our mercy being exercised by freely 
forgiving those who injure us, by dealing justly with all, and by giving to 
God and the neighbor what we owe to both. Such people will set about their 
work in no lazy, grudging manner, but in joy and good spirits; for they will 
sing, “great is the glory of the Lord.” For they will every other day have a 
better knowledge of, and will more admire the great things God will have 
accomplished, and how wonderfully he will have glorified his Christ, who 


is our head, and the extent of the riches of the glory of the inheritance to the 
saints. 

6 The great glory of the Lord consists in this, that high as he is, nay, even 
the very highest, by reason of his nature, dignity, power, wisdom, and 
authority; still, “he looketh on the low,” for he came down from heaven to 
them, for “he was seen upon earth, and conversed with men;” “and the high 
he knoweth afar off,” because he draws far away from the proud, or casts 
them far away from him as he cast the devil, the prince of the proud, from 
heaven into hell. This doctrine of holy humility is most necessary to all, 
especially to all in any responsible position, for such people run a great risk 
of being carried away by their pride. But why does God, the High One, love 
the lowly instead of the high, whereas all love what is similar to 
themselves? God loves those who are truly raised on high, and not those 
who place themselves on a false elevation; for the former are very like, the 
latter most unlike him. And thus, the humble, conscious that they have 
nothing from themselves, are replenished with all manner of good, and are 
raised by God to the highest dignity; while the proud, “who thought they 
were something when they were nothing,” remain empty, and being filled 
and distended with vanity alone, are utterly discarded. 

7 As God, who is on high, regards the low with the greatest kindness, 
David, fully cognizant of his own low position, confidently promises 
himself God’s assistance in every trouble. “If I shall walk in the midst of 
tribulation,” so as to be surrounded on all sides by it, still “thou wilt 
quicken me;” you will preserve me alive, unhurt, unharmed. “And thou hast 
stretched forth thy hand against the wrath of my enemies;” when my 
enemies surrounded me, and sought to devour me, you interposed and 
protected me, “and thy right hand hath saved me;” your strength and power, 
Christ, hath saved me. 

8 He explains how God’s “right hand saves us,” because “the Lord,” who 
is your right hand, “will repay for me;” will satisfy you, the Father, for my 
sins; as he says in another place, “then did I pay that which I took not 
away;” he will also repay my enemies, as I am not able to repay them by 
punishing them. “Thy mercy, O Lord, endureth forever;” has no end, and, 
therefore, I ask you, “do not despise the work of thy hands.” Don’t give up 
the work you have commenced in your mercy, through the inspiration of 
faith, hope, and charity, but complete it by preserving, by increasing, by 


perfecting it. With great propriety he says, “the works of thy hands,” not of 
our hands, because whatever good we have we have it from God’s bounty, 
without whom we are not only unable to do anything, but even “we are not 
sufficient to think anything of ourselves, as of ourselves.” 2 Cor. 3:5. 


PSALM 138 


GOD’S SPECIAL PROVIDENCE OVER HIS 
SERVANTS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 David, speaking not only for himself but for all mankind, asserts that 
God has a most intimate knowledge of us, and of everything connected with 
us. “Lord, thou hast proved me;” you have searched and examined me, for 
such is the meaning of the word in the Hebrew. Now, God is said to search 
and examine, in a metaphorical sense, because he wishes to have the most 
perfect and exact knowledge of everything, as he really has; and because 
they who wish for such perfect and complete knowledge of a matter, 
examine and inquire into it with the greatest diligence; and David, 
therefore, expresses himself in such manner, without, for a moment, 
supposing that God needs such inquiry or examination. The meaning, then, 
is, you are not content, O Lord, with a superficial knowledge of our affairs, 
but you would have as intimate a knowledge of them as they who search 
and examine; and, in point of fact, you have a most accurate knowledge of 
me. “Thou hast known my sitting down, and my rising up.” He now enters 
into details of his general assertion, saying, you have known from eternity, 
when, where, and why I should sit and I should rise; and not only as regards 
the motions of my body, but also of my soul, when, where, and why I 
should be humbled or exalted. If God has such an intimate knowledge, then, 
of man in general, how much more so must not have been his knowledge of 
Christ, the head of men and Angels; and it is, therefore, with great propriety 
that the Church uses these words in the Liturgy, on the feast of the 
Resurrection. “Thou hast known my sitting down, and any rising up.” 

3 He now tells us that God not only knows every downfall and every 
uprise connected with our whole life, but that he also knows in detail all our 


thoughts, all our counsels, everything that is to happen us; or, perhaps, after 
having informed us that God knows everything connected with our exterior, 
our rise, or downfall, to wit, he now tells us that he is equally acquainted 
with our interior, meaning our thoughts and desires. “Thou hast understood 
my thoughts afar off;” you knew what my thoughts would turn upon long 
before I began to think. “My path;” my progress and path through life, not 
only as far as my body is concerned, but also in regard of my soul which 
has strayed, and that through various doubts and difficulties; “and my line,” 
to what end I was likely to come, what inheritance I was to fall in for, what 
rest to secure, thou “hast searched out,” have been in full possession of. 
Briefly, you had, from eternity, a thorough knowledge of the motives, 
means, and end of all my actions. 

4 Having stated that God foresaw our thoughts, counsels, and actions, he 
now adds, that he also foresees all our other acts, however indifferent, such 
as our idle words; “for there is no speech in my tongue” that you have not 
foreseen. Hence the Lord assures us in the Gospel, that men will have to 
render account, on the day of judgment, of every idle word that falls from 
them; and it was in terror thereat that holy Job exclaimed, “Thou, indeed, 
hast numbered my steps, but spare my sins.” For God observes everything, 
weighs everything, that he may, in his own time, bring everything to 
judgment. 

5 He proves, by two arguments, that God knows everything that 
appertains to man: first, because he knows everything past and future; and 
it, therefore, should not be surprising if he had an intimate knowledge of 
everything connected with man, whose actions are not the least important 
among the daily events of life. Secondly, having created man, and being his 
sovereign Lord, there can be no doubt that he has a knowledge of 
everything connected with him. “Behold, O Lord, thou hast known all 
things, the last and those of old”—-everything past and future. With that, 
“thou hast formed me,” created me in human shape; and when you did so 
make me you did not, like other workmen, lose sight of me, but thou “hast 
laid thy hand upon me,” to guide, support, and protect me; for, otherwise, I 
should have at once returned to the dust, from whence I sprang, or, rather, to 
my original nothingness. 

6 Having proved, by the two aforesaid arguments, that God’s knowledge 
extends to everything connected with man, lest anyone should suppose that 


we have, in consequence, come to complete and just notions of God’s 
knowledge, he adds the present verse, that we may understand that, 
however satisfied we may be of God’s knowledge being supreme, and 
extending to all things, still, that we are quite in the dark—that, in fact, we 
know nothing at all about it in detail; that is to say, that it is perfectly 
incomprehensible how God can foresee what is to happen, especially 
human acts, which man may do or not do as it pleases or suits him, such as 
all our thoughts, desires, words, and all our actions. The same applies to the 
essence and attributes of God. We know that he exists, that he is powerful, 
wise, good, just, and merciful; but who knows or who can explain his 
essence, or how, with so many attributes, he can be essentially one? He, 
therefore, says, “Thy knowledge is become wonderful to me,” more 
wonderful than I can comprehend; such is the meaning of the phrase in the 
Hebrew; “It is high, and I cannot reach to it;” far beyond my capacity. 

7-10 He now adduces another argument to prove that no one can escape 
God’s ken, inasmuch as God is everywhere, penetrating everything. 
“Whither shall I go from thy spirit?” to hide myself from you, to escape 
from your mind or intelligence, “or whither shall I fly from your face?” 
from your eyes. “If I ascend into heaven,” to the very highest—”if I 
descend into hell,” to the depth of the abyss, the greatest possible distance 
from heaven—there, too, you are present. “If I take my wings early in the 
morning,” could I assume the wings of a bird, and fly all the day with the 
greatest rapidity, “and dwell in the uttermost part of the sea,” so as to reach 
the other extremity of the world, I could not, even thus, escape from you; 
“for thy hand shall lead me and hold me;” because without God’s help we 
cannot stir, nor can we go along but as he carries us, for “in him we live, 
move, and have our being.” 

11-12 He raises an objection to himself, saying it is possible to hide one’s 
self from God in the dark; and he answers it by saying such is not possible, 
because darkness ceases to be darkness with God, “for God is light,” as St. 
John asserts in his epistle; and he also asserts, “The light shineth in 
darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend it.” For as the sun’s light 
cannot be obscured by darkness, because it dissipates all darkness by its 
presence—and wherever the sun is, there day is—so it is with the spiritual 
and increate light, God, that cannot be obstructed by any darkness, because 
its presence dissipates all darkness; and, thus, there is no hiding place left 


for man in which to hide himself from God’s all seeing eye. “And I said, 
perhaps, darkness shall cover me;” perhaps dense darkness may envelope 
me, and I may thus escape God’s eye, “and night shall be my light in my 
pleasures;” darkness will not cover you, because the very night will be 
turned into light, that they may be visible. The literal meaning, then, of the 
two verses is, the night, so naturally dark, will cease to be such with God; 
instead of being dark, it will “be my light in my pleasures,” will throw a 
light on and expose me, indulging in my sinful pleasures; for those who are 
devoted to impurity always seek the darkness of the night, when they think 
they can be seen by none, and thus commit sin with greater security; and 
hence the Apostle says, “For they who sleep, sleep in the night; and they 
who are drunk, are drunk in the night, and he might have added, and they 
who abandon themselves “to chambering and impurities,” do so mostly in 
the night. But to no purpose, for the all seeing eye of God, brighter than the 
sun itself, penetrates all darkness, and there is nothing hidden from it. He 
repeats it, by way of confirmation. “But darkness shall not be darkness to 
thee, and night shall be light as the day.” The night, instead of being dark to 
you, will be as bright as the day. 

13 That God sees in the dark, and that nothing, however secret, is hidden 
from him, the prophet now proves, from the formation of our interior 
members, while still in the mother’s womb, where they are doubly hid; first, 
by reason of their being interior parts of the infant itself; secondly, by 
reason of that very infant being hidden in the mother’s womb. For thou 
“hast possessed my reins;” that day or night, light or darkness, is all the 
same to you, is evident from the fact of your having formed my reins, the 
most secret part of my body, and that even when my whole body lay 
concealed and covered in my mother’s womb. 

14 He now interrupts his narration of the formation of man, by an address 
to God, in admiration of the wisdom and knowledge displayed in the 
formation of man by God. “I will praise thee” when I reflect on these your 
works; I will render to you my tribute of praise, for “thou art fearfully 
magnified.” I am filled with terror through admiration and reverence for 
you—and he explains in what respect, when he says, “Wonderful are thy 
works, and my soul knoweth right well.” Your creating man in his mother’s 
womb, in a place so hidden and obscure, is truly a most wonderful work, 
and I am fully alive to the greatness of such a work. We are not to infer that 


the latter part of this sentence implies a thorough knowledge of God’s 
works, it merely means that we know them to be great and wonderful. Thus, 
we neither see nor know the extent of the sea, yet we know it to be very 
extensive; and that from the mere fact of our not being able to take the 
whole of it in at a glance, from any one given point. In like manner, though 
we cannot look directly on the sun, we know from that very fact that its 
light is intense. 

15 He returns to the knowledge and wisdom displayed by God in the 
formation of man. “My bone is not hidden from thee;” you know the use, 
object, arrangement, and structure of every bone in my body; no wonder 
you should, because thou “hast made” them all, and that “in secret,” 
enveloped in my own skin and flesh; and in addition to it, by my mother’s 
womb. “And my substance in the lower part of the earth;” a repetition of the 
former idea, with this addition, that my astonishing formation took place “in 
the lower parts of the earth,’ where one would suppose I was so far 
removed from God’s handiwork. Anyone acquainted with the anatomy of 
the human frames cannot fail to be struck with astonishment at the wisdom 
of God, in the fabrication of so many bones, large ones, middling ones, 
small and minute ones, so marvelous by being connected with each other; 
and the whole thing accomplished in the smallest and obscurest possible 
place, without either tools or machinery. 

16 He goes further in showing the wisdom of God as displayed in the 
structure of the human frame. “My imperfect being,” means the embryo in 
the mother’s womb, before the formation of the bones, so as to be 
distinguished. “Thy eyes did see my imperfect being,” and they not only 
saw it, but they knew what was to come from it, what it was to turn into; 
and he tells why, when he says, “and in thy book all shall be written;” 
because you have, as it were, a book, as would a painter or a sculptor, 
containing copies or designs of all the works you may want to produce; 
“days shall be formed;” all these embryos will be formed from time to time, 
and brought to perfection, “and no one in them” will fail, or fall short of the 
object of its creation; ordinarily speaking, no human being, conceived in the 
womb, will fail in coming to perfection, or will be found deficient in any of 
his natural members; and, when abortions occur, such as the being born 
blind, or with any other such defect, such does not happen through any 
deficiency in the first cause, it generally arises from secondary causes. All 


this may apply also to the perfection of man in respect to his soul, that is, in 
regard of his wisdom, prudence, moral virtues, grace, and glory. For the 
Lord knows our imperfect state, that, of ourselves, we are nothing but an 
unformed mass, but by reason of our being written in the book of life we 
are every other day formed and made more perfect, until we become 
“conformable to the image of the Son of God,” and “be made like to the 
body of his glory.” And it is on looking at such extraordinary perfection of 
body and soul, to which the favored of God are brought, out of so much 
imperfection, that makes the prophet exclaim in the following verse, 

17 On reflecting from what a depth of imperfection God brings his 
friends to the very highest and most exalted perfection, thereby displaying 
his own providence in the management of human affairs, as if they were his 
own, in highly rewarding the good, and severely punishing the wicked, the 
prophet now exclaims, in great surprise and admiration, “But to me,” with 
me, or in my opinion, “thy friends, O God, are made exceedingly 
honorable;” they have been honored beyond my comprehension, for “their 
principality is exceedingly strengthened;” for they have been rescued from 
a mass of corruption, and from the bondage of the evil one, and translated 
to an everlasting kingdom, put on a level with the Angels, children and 
heirs of God, and brethren and coheirs of the only begotten, “whom he hath 
appointed heir of all things.” 

18 He now explains how “their principality is exceedingly strengthened,” 
and says it arises from the wonderful propagation of it in so very short a 
time. And such was the fact because these principalities became so 
numerous, that St. John had to declare, “I saw a great crowd that no one 
could count, from all nations, tribes, and tongues;” as also, because after the 
last judgment all created things, the very demons as well as the reprobate, 
will be laid prostrate under the feet of the saints, and will be subject to 
them. He, therefore, says, “I will number them;” I will endeavor to number 
them, I mean God’s friends, or if you will, the subjects of the principalities 
of those friends, and such will be the number of them that I will fail in it; 
“for they shall be multiplied above the sand,” will be more numerous than 
the grains of sand on the sea shore. This, to be sure, is an exaggeration, but 
not unusual in the Scriptures; thus, the Lord said to Abraham, “I will make 
thy seed as the dust of the earth;” and again, “I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sand that is by the sea shore.” Having said so 


much, the prophet now reverts to himself, and says that from having come 
to know the great glory of the saints and friends of God, he, too was greatly 
moved to love him affectionately, and got the greatest desire of sharing in 
the same glory. “I rose up”—or rather as the Hebrew implies—I waked up 
to this new light, and rose up through love and desire of you, “and am still,” 
to the present moment, “with thee,” adhering to you, depending on you, 
with an earnest desire of final perseverance. 

19-20 Having said that the just, the friends of God, were exceedingly 
honored by God, and that he wished for a place among them, he now, on the 
contrary, asserts that the wicked, the enemies of God would be slain by his 
just judgment; and he repudiates any friendship or companionship with 
such people. “If thou wilt kill the wicked, O God.” If you, in justice, honor 
and exalt the virtuous, you will, with equal justice, reprobate the wicked, 
and condemn them to eternal punishment; and I, therefore, want to have 
nothing to say to them; and I, therefore, tell them, “Ye men of blood depart 
from me;” which expression includes not only homicides, who shed human 
blood, but all other wicked and evil doers, who injure, or seek to injure 
others, or who slay their own souls by sin, or the souls of others by scandal; 
all of whom may be truly called homicides; for hatred may be called the 
mainspring of homicide; and thus St. John says, “Who hateth his brother is 
a homicide.”—’Because you say in thoughts;” you think with yourselves, 
and say in your hearts, “They shall receive thy cities in vain.” The just shall 
receive the cities of God in vain, because they will shortly be deprived of 
them. This has reference to “their principality is exceedingly strengthened;” 
that is, widely propagated by the conversion of the gentiles to the faith, and 
of sinners to justice; and as, in consequence thereof, many cities, that is, 
congregations, were rescued from the slavery of the demons, and the 
worship of idols, the wicked remnants of idolatry, envying the propagation 
of Christ’s kingdom, said in their hearts, “They shall receive thy cities in 
vain,” foolishly hoping that they would return to idolatry. 

21-22 It is no wonder that he who has his eyes fixed on God, and who 
cleaves to him with his whole heart, should avow that he hated them who 
hated him, and that he should pine away with grief and sadness on 
beholding him so insulted by the wicked. And his hatred of them was 
intense; for it was “a perfect hatred,” consummate and irreconcilable, but 
applying to the sin, and not to the sinner; and he, therefore, observes, “And 


they are become enemies to me.” I was no enemy of theirs—for I merely 
sought to correct and reform them—but they became enemies to me, by 
reason of my having so reproved and sought to reform them. 

23-24 He now implores of God to do what he said, in the beginning of 
the Psalm, God had already done; that is, to go on in the search of his heart 
and his ways, that is, of his thoughts, desires, progress, and conduct, with 
the view that if God “see if there be any of the way of iniquity in him,” he 
may take him at once out of such way, “and lead him in the eternal way;” 
that is, to reflect on, to desire, and to do everything that tends to eternal 
happiness. 


PSALM 139 


A PRAYER TO BE DELIVERED FROM THE 
WICKED 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prayer of the faithful in general. By the evil man, St. Augustine says 
he means the devil, who is called in the Gospel “the enemy.” Others will 
have it that it means evil men in general, who are excited and governed by 
the devil. Both interpretations are true, and, therefore, may be united; and 
thus, the meaning will be, “Deliver me from the evil man,” be he the evil 
spirit, who directly, or through servants of his, harasses me. And as the 
word “me” does not apply to one individual in particular, but to the faithful 
in general, in like manner the expression, “the evil man,” is not confined to 
one individual persecutor, but to persecutors in general, or to every 
persecutor. The next sentence, “Rescue me from the unjust man,” is no 
more than a repetition; for, though some sinners may not be looked upon as 
being unjust, still, to a certain extent, every sinner is an unjust man, because 
he is, at all events, unjust to himself, and to others, if he injures them by his 
example, as St. John says, “Whosoever committeth sin, committeth also 
iniquity, and sin is iniquity.” 

2 He assigns a reason for having said, “Deliver me,” and the reason is 
because he was assailed through thought, word, and deed; and so 
repeatedly, that they might be called daily, without intermission or truce; 
and the Apostle, therefore, justly exhorts us “to put on the armor of God,” 
or, as the Greek has it, all sorts of armor, to wit, the helmet, coat of mail, 
shield, and sword, to enable us to offer the necessary resistance, and to 
stand perfect in every respect. First, then, in regard to our engagement, in 
respect of thought. “Who have devised iniquity in their hearts.” This proves 
that the expression, “the evil man,” in the first verse, is not intended for an 


individual, such as Saul, but for a lot of evil men, be they demons or men; 
“to devise iniquity in their hearts,” means their having recourse to all 
manner of deception, scheming, and intrigue. “All the day long they 
devised battles.” They never ceased arranging the plans of battle they had 
previously decided on. All this may, possibly, refer to the interior struggle 
within us, in respect of bad thoughts the prince of darkness turns up to us; 
such as unchaste thoughts, temptations, infidelities to grace, scruples, and 
mental perplexities; all the source of much annoyance and trouble. 

3 The second persecution of our enemies is that of the tongue, which 
consists in calumny, detraction, abuse, deception, and the like, resorted to 
by our fellow creatures, either through selfishness or through revenge, and 
by the evil spirit, with a view of provoking man to impatience or anger, or 
hatred of his neighbor, and to the sins consequent thereon. The aforesaid 
wicked, then, “have sharpened their tongue like a serpent,” the more easily 
to pierce the ears and the heart; “the venom of asps,” the most deadly of all 
poison, “is under their lips;” in store, ready to shoot it with their tongues on 
their hearers. 

4 Next in order is persecution the third, or personal persecution, in 
reference to which the just ask for protection, to “keep off the hand of the 
wicked” from harming them. By the “wicked,” he seems to have the prince 
of darkness in view; and then he, furthermore, asks, “And from unjust men 
deliver me,” they being members of the prince of darkness; and, for fear 
they, too, may have got the power of doing harm. The harm he dreads, and 
from which he seeks to be delivered, is explained as follows: “Who have 
proposed to supplant my steps.” The object of the prince of darkness is to 
keep us out of the path of salvation, from which he irreparably fell. He and 
his Angels, therefore, have the one object in view, at all times, and that is, 
“to supplant our steps,” so that we may no longer walk in the path of the 
Lord, that we may fall therein, or turn back, or, at least, make slow progress 
in it. They accomplish that by laying snares for, and by concealing them in 
the way as we move along, as we are told in the following verse. 

5 The demons could not be called by a more appropriate name than 
“proud,” because their fall was not owing to the concupiscence of the flesh, 
nor to the concupiscence of the eyes, but to “the pride of life;” they would 
be equal to the supreme being; hence we have in Tobias, “Never suffer 
pride to reign in thy mind or in thy words: for from it all perdition took its 


beginning;” and in the book of Job the devil is styled, “king over all the 
children of pride.” Now, the devil “hides his net” when he displays the 
advantage of any human act, and hides the evil of it; that is, when he causes 
man to look upon the utility or the pleasure of anything, without reflecting 
on the consequent sorrow and suffering sure to follow from it. Thus, he 
causes the adulterer to revel in the beauty of the object of his desire, and 
hides the heinousness of the sin from him. He makes the thief gloat over the 
stolen property, and keeps from his view his having lost the kingdom of 
heaven for it. He puts before the eyes of the ambitious the advantages of 
their preeminence, and conceals the danger of a fall from such a height. 
Finally, he never fails in bringing under our notice the pleasure of the 
transgression, while he studiously conceals the bitterness of the consequent 
punishment. “And they have stretched out cords for a snare;” set additional 
snares; for no sooner has one snare taken its victim, than the evil spirits set 
another; thus, he who has fallen into the snare of adultery will at once fall 
into that of murder, in the hope of concealing it, and they soon lead him to 
perjury, in order to conceal both, and thereby escape a well deserved 
sentence. Finally, “they have laid for me a stumbling block by the 
wayside;” for in the way of the Lord there can be no stumbling block; as we 
read in Psalm 118, “Much peace have they that love thy law; and to them 
there is no stumbling block.” The moment we turn out of that way we fall 
into all manner of snares, and knock against all manner of stumbling 
blocks. The only remedy, then, is that of the Apostle, “to walk with 
caution,” and never to let our foot outside the path of the Lord. 

6—7 He now invokes the divine assistance, without which we can do 
nothing against so many dangers. “I said to the Lord thou art my God,” and 
I am, therefore, your people. “Thou art my Lord,” and I am, in 
consequence, your servant; and, therefore, as I belong to you, “hear the 
voice of my supplication.” In order, then, to show that the dangers were 
present and pressing, he again appeals to the Lord, saying, “O Lord, the 
strength of my salvation,” I appeal to you with such confidence, because 
you are my strength, on whom I depend for salvation; you are the only 
power to save and protect me from my enemies. “Thou hast overshadowed 
my head in the day of battle.” It is not the first time you have protected me; 
you did so in the day of battle, when I was hemmed in on all aides by my 
enemies, when “you overshadowed my head,” as if with a helmet, and 


saved me from the death that stared me in the face, and that now emboldens 
me to appeal to you with so much confidence. This may also apply to a 
spiritual overshadowing of not only the head, but of the whole person; “in 
the day of battle,” the interior battle, in which man has to fight against his 
own concupiscences, because poor man, tired and feverish through 
temptation and bad desires, would wither and succumb altogether if not 
overshadowed by God Almighty. 

8 In consequence of the foregoing, he now asks for constant 
overshadowing, or protection, from the fire of his evil desires, because, if 
concupiscence had not got a hold of us, vain would be the temptation of the 
evil one or the rage of man. “Give me not up, O Lord;” that is, do not suffer 
me to be given up “from my desire to the wicked,” be he man or demon that 
tempts me. “We are given up from our desires to the wicked” when 
concupiscence holds us captive, and gives us up to the power of Satan; for 
instance, when you look on another with an eye of concupiscence you 
become guilty at once, and subject to temptation; when death, in the time of 
persecution, is threatened, nothing can be offered to the evil one by the 
persecutor but the desire of life; when the tempter puts an opportunity for 
committing fraud in the way of man he can offer him nothing but the desire 
of lucre, and so of other sins. “They have plotted against me, do not thou 
forsake me.” The reason why I am so desirous of the overshadowing of 
your grace is, because my enemies “hath plotted against me,” have laid 
snares for me, and, if they chance to take me, will “triumph,” and glory, and 
rejoice, for not only having conquered me, but you along with me. 

9 He now begins to predict the punishment sure to overtake the wicked, 
who so persecuted the just. There is a degree of obscurity as to the nature of 
that punishment here that is so clearly expressed in Psalm 7, where he says, 
“He is fallen into the hole he made, his sorrow shall be turned on his own 
head;” the persecutions they prepared for the just will recoil on themselves, 
and will “overwhelm them.” The wicked feel that at their death, and, on the 
day of judgment, the whole world will see it; for on that day all the 
sufferings of the just will be turned into glory, and all the sins of the wicked 
into eternal misery. “The head of their compassing me about;” the sum total 
of their snares, which the wicked sought to lay by going round and round 
about me, just like the devil, who “goes about like a roaring lion,” will all 
recoil on themselves, “and overwhelm them;” and he repeats it when he 


adds, “the labor of their lips shall overwhelm them;” that is to say, the labor 
of affliction or trouble inflicted on the just by their lips, by their bad or 
vicious language, will also overwhelm them. 

10 A further relation of the punishments of the wicked: “coals” imply 
they will be punishments of the severest description; and the expression, 
“shall fall,” conveys that they will come from above, from the supreme and 
sovereign Judge. Lest we should imagine they will be few in number, he 
adds, “thou wilt cast them down into the fire;” for such will be the quantity 
of fire rained down upon them that it will completely cover and overwhelm 
them, as if they had been cast into the fire; and, in order to explain it more 
fully, he adds, “in miseries, they shall not be able to stand;” they will be 
stretched so prostrate by all the misery that will accumulate on them that 
they will not be able to rise or to stand erect. 

11 Having predicted the future punishment of the wicked, he now turns to 
the punishments in store for them here below. “A man full of tongue.” The 
man, too, given to talk, the liar, the flatterer, the detractor, the scold, the 
brawler, “shall not be established in the earth,” for such people are hated by 
the wicked, even as well as by the good, and, therefore, St. James desires, 
“And let every man be swift to hear, but slow to speak, and slow to anger.” 
“Evils shall catch the unjust man unto destruction.” Not only will the man 
full of tongue, and, therefore, an unjust man, neither thrive nor prosper, 
“But the evils that will catch him,” which would have gone to reward his 
patience, as they do to the just, will tend to his everlasting “destruction.” 
The expression “catch” implies a sudden unexpected catch, like that of a 
hunter; and such is the mode in which the wicked are generally surprised, 
while they are bent on the capture and spoliation of the just; they apprehend 
no danger from the devil, who is as intent on them as would a hunter on a 
wild beast. And it is not alone by the devil that they are led away captives; 
for they are captives to much misery, anxiety, troubles, fears, and bad 
passions, with this difference, however, between them and the virtuous 
who, too, have to contend against the like, that with them all such things 
“cooperate unto good,” while, with the wicked, they only tend to their 
eternal condemnation. 

12-13 He now comes to the conclusion, that the delivery and the 
happiness of the just are certain, as are also the miserable state and the 
punishment of the wicked. “I knew that the Lord will do justice to the 


needy.” I am convinced, both from my own experience, from the records of 
my ancestors, as well as from a knowledge of God’s promises and of his 
justice, that he regards the humble and the poor; which include those 
abounding in the wealth of the world, yet, by reason of their not looking 
upon such wealth as their own, but as so much entrusted to them by God to 
dispense, as being but so many stewards, are still really poor in spirit. “I 
know that the Lord will,’ beyond any manner of doubt, “do justice to the 
needy;” and he will also “revenge the poor,” by punishing those that 
persecuted them, with the greatest severity. “But as for the just, they shall 
give glory to thy name,” giving themselves credit for nothing, but 
attributing all to God, “and the upright shall dwell with thy countenance,” 
will see him, and know him, as he is. One is known from their countenance. 
Look at anyone’s person, you will never recognize him; look at his face 
alone, and you need no more! 


PSALM 140 


A PRAYER AGAINST SINFUL WORDS AND 
DECEITFUL FLATTERERS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 Such is the language of Christ’s body, or the body of the faithful, from the 
midst of the enemy. “I have cried to thee, O Lord,” to help me, surrounded 
as I am by so many dangers; and as “I have cried” with all the powers of my 
interior, and with great affection, “hear me.” In the Hebrew it is, hasten to 
help me, and thus prove that you hear me. And hear me not only on this 
occasion, but “hearken to my voice, when I cry to thee;” as much as to say, 
be sure to attend to my prayers, whenever I put them up to thee. 

2 He now tells what he wants, and in what respect he wishes God should 
hear him. He first, and most properly, begs of God to assist him in praying 
well; for, as the Apostle has it, “For we know not what we should pray for;” 
and we are equally ignorant of the manner in which we should pray for 
anything, unless the Spirit help our infirmity. He, therefore, begs of God to 
afford him the assistance of his grace to enable him to pray well. He then 
declared the conditions of prayer by comparing it to the incense that was 
daily, morning and evening, by God’s command, offered up in the temple. 
“Let my prayer be directed as incense in thy sight.” My first request is, that 
my prayer, through your grace, may ascend like incense. Now, incense 
suggests the following remarks: First, it was composed of four gums that 
were highly fragrant and aromatic, frankincense, gum, alkanet, and myrrh, 
which emitted a most exquisite fragrance. Secondly, it was offered up in the 
inmost recess, in the most noble part of the temple, called the Holy of 
Holies, where the tables of the law and the altar of gold were kept. Thirdly, 
it was offered by the high priest. Fourthly, it was put on the fire, from which 
it ascended in the form of smoke, mounting up in a direct straight line. The 


four aromatic substances represent the four virtues, Faith, Hope, Love, 
Humility, and the most grateful prayer that can be put up to God is 
composed of them. Man is the temple of God, for the Apostle says, “Your 
members are the temple of the Holy Ghost,” the inmost part of which is the 
soul, in which is the law, written there by the finger of God; there, also, is 
the will, representing the altar of gold, namely, a pure heart, adorned by the 
grace of God. Christ is the high priest, for it is through him, as being our 
advocate, that we must always pray; and it is for that reason that we 
conclude every prayer with “through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Finally, the 
fire that produced the fragrant smoke, that rose up and ascended so directly, 
is fervor of desire, but in order that it should ascend in a straight and direct 
line, there must be a pure intention and constant attention; for they who 
pray with a view to attract notice have their incense aside by the draught of 
the world, and it will not ascend in a direct line; while they who allow the 
cares of this world, and its distractions, to interfere with them when they 
pray, they do not give proper direction to their prayer, and such distractions, 
like so many currents, blow away, and dissipate the incense of their prayer, 
and will not suffer it to soar aloft, as it ought; and it was a consciousness of 
this that makes the prophet pray, “Let my prayer be directed as incense in 
thy sight.” The lifting up of my hands as evening sacrifice.” A repetition of 
the preceding: “lifting up the hands” signifies prayer, for the Jews, as well 
as ourselves, were wont to raise up their hands in prayer; thus, in Psalm 
133, “In the nights lift up your hands to the holy places” and the Apostle, 
“Lifting up pure hands, without anger and strife.” The “evening sacrifice” 
means the sacrifice of incense, that was offered up every evening. The 
meaning, then, is, “the lifting up of my hands,” the prayer I offer with 
uplifted hands, may it be like the sacrifice of incense offered up every 
evening. The prophet wishes that his prayer should be like the evening, 
rather than the morning sacrifice; perhaps, because it was in the evening he 
composed the Psalm, as it is in the evening the Church sings it too; or, 
perhaps, because the evening sacrifice was of more value as being a figure 
of the sacrifice on the cross, that occurred in the evening. 

3 The second petition he lays before God, is to give him the grace of 
knowing when he ought to speak, and when to be silent; for as St. James 
says, “If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man;” and 
according to Ecclesiastes, there is “a time to speak and a time to be silent;” 


and in order to explain it, the prophet uses a figure, taken from the guard 
put on the gates of a house or a city. Two things are necessary to ensure 
freedom of exit to those entitled to it, and detention to those not entitled to 
it; and the two things are, gates, and a porter to stand by the gates; for a gate 
without a porter will not suffice, for it must, of necessity, in such case, be 
always shut or always open; nor will a porter without a gate do the business, 
unless he keep guard at all hours and be strong enough to prevent any 
forcible ingress or egress; but with a gate and a porter all is right and safe; 
and he, therefore, says, “Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth;” my mouth 
being the gates through which pass the language that causes so much 
mischief and harm, I pray you to set a porter or a watchman on it, to guard 
it with the greatest diligence; “and a door round about my lips.” As a porter 
would hardly suffice to restrain my words, or to keep sufficient guard, I 
further beg of you to put “a door round my lips;” that is to say, a strong, 
secure one, that cannot easily be stormed. The porter and the gate signify 
two gifts of the Holy Ghost, one pertaining to the understanding, that man 
may know when, how, and what to say, or to do; and the other having 
reference to the will; that is to say, that one should have the courage to 
speak when they ought to speak, and fear to speak when they should be 
silent; these are the gifts which Isaias calls “the spirit of counsel and 
fortitude,” which are nearly identical with prudence and charity. Now, we 
are not to ask these gifts of God without doing all in us lies to cooperate 
with his grace, at the same time that we are also to bear in mind that such 
cooperation is also a gift from God; and, therefore, that we should glory in 
nothing, when, in point of fact, we have nothing. 

4 His third petition is, that as, in spite of all his diligence, yet, such is 
human frailty, that even the “just man falls seven times,” and “we all offend 
in many things;” that God may give us the grace to make a free confession 
of our sins, for fear, by representing ourselves in a state of perfect health, 
we may prevent our heavenly physician from curing us. “Incline not my 
heart to evil words.” Do not allow us, when we shall have fallen into sin, to 
let our heart incline” to lies and excuses. “To make excuses in sins;” instead 
of acknowledging our guilt, to excuse ourselves in all possible forms. “With 
men that work iniquity; and I will not communicate with the choicest of 
them.” Here is the fourth petition, for God to guard us, and keep us from the 
company, and from making too free with the wicked. Many and many a one 


would have preserved their innocence only for the company they fell into! 
To understand this latter part of the verse we must connect it with the first 
part, and then the meaning will be, Do not incline my heart to evil words, to 
make excuses for sinners, as their fellows do, for fear, by doing so, I may 
become one too; and thus, “I will not communicate with the choicest of 
them;” your grace will enable me to avoid and shun the very choicest of 
them. 

5 The fifth petition is, that, through God’s grace, we may fall in with 
friends, who will correct us in charity, instead of fawning flatterers, who 
deceive by their false praise. And one of the greatest blessings from God is 
to meet faithful friends, to tell us the truth in regard of ourselves, and also to 
give us the grace to heal them willingly, and to be thankful to them. For 
with those who belong to the world, and have not got such grace from God, 
“flattery creates friends, and truth hatred.” “The just man shall correct me in 
mercy;” he will reprove me with a view to my correction, in order to heal 
me, and not as the sinner would, to destroy me; because he will do it “in 
mercy,” that is to say, in charity, from a feeling for my wretched state; and 
not in anger or bitterness, from a desire of revenge. Such a man “shall 
reprove me” with pleasure; but “let not the oil of the sinner fatten my 
heart;” that sweet unction the sinner will seek to lay on the soul of another 
poor sinner, in extenuation of, or frequently in defense of, nay, more, in 
praise of, their sins. “For my prayer also shall still be against the things with 
which they are well pleased.” All allow this to be a most obscure passage. 
St. Chrysostom explains it thus, I will not only shut off all communication 
with the wicked, but, furthermore, “my prayer shall be against the things 
with which they are well pleased;” against the crimes and the vices in which 
they revel, which will be very transitory; because 

6 The career of the wicked will be short; because “their judges,” the great 
ones amongst them, will fall upon the rock, as if they were battling with a 
seething sea, that dashes them unmercifully on a rock, and shivers them to 
pieces. “They shall hear my words, for they have prevailed.” An allusion to 
“My prayer also shall still be against the things with which they are well 
pleased;” by which he gives us to understand that many unfortunate souls, 
who prided themselves on their sins, would hear his words, and be 
converted to God through them; for as the hardest soil is entered by the 


plough, so the heart of man, however hardened it may be, will be entered 
and stirred up by the power and the efficacy of the word of God. 

7 Those poor souls, already alluded to, will hear my words; for these 
words were most effectual in moving them; as effectual as a spade or a 
plough, to enter into and turn up the thick, sluggish clay. “Our bones are 
scattered by the side of hell.” Such and so numerous are the temptations 
that surround us, that “our bones,” which represent our strength and 
courage, are so scattered, weakened, and debilitated as to be brought almost 
nigh to the gates of hell, to the last extremities. 

8 This is the last petition, similar to the first, in which he asked to deliver 
us from all the dangers of temptation; and he now repeats it, on 
consideration of the miserable state alluded to in the preceding verse. “To 
thee, O Lord, are my eyes” looking out for help from you; “in thee have | 
put my trust;” and I, therefore, pray that you “take not away my soul.” Do 
not suffer my life to be taken, myself to be lost. 

9 He tells from what quarter he apprehends death, and says it is from the 
snares and stumbling blocks, that is, from the temptation of the devil and 
from bad example. “Keep me from the snare which they have laid before 
me”—be it the concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, or 
the pride of life, “and from the stumbling blocks of them that work 
iniquity,” from the examples set by the carnal, the covetous, and the proud. 

10 He finally tells us, that all those attached to sin will fall into the net of 
the evil spirit; while he, and all who, like him, have a hatred of sin, will 
escape it; an admonition that proves man to be endowed with free will, and 
one that must prove a great consolation to those who fear God. “The 
wicked,” all those who take pleasure in sin, that is, who are at present, and 
wish to remain, sinners, “shall fall in his net,” in the net of the archhunter, 
the devil; “I am alone until I pass,” I will keep aloof from the whole world, 
until I should have passed all snares and stumbling blocks. Though I may 
be kept an exile for a time in this world, I will not belong to it. “I am 
alone,” until I shall have passed to my country, where I shall have no shares 
or stumbling blocks to encounter. 


PSALM 141 


A PRAYER OF DAVID IN EXTREMITY OF 
DANGER 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 We learn nothing more from these two verses, but that David put up a 
certain prayer to God, but the several expressions in them are worth 
attention. “With my voice,” intimating that David did not pray with his lips 
alone, as they do who do not attend to, or understand what they are about; 
but he prayed “with his voice,” that was formed in his heart, and sent forth 
through the organs he got for the purpose. “I cried.” We have already 
explained, that such expression implies, crying with earnestness. “I made 
supplication,” is an explanation of the nature of his cry, viz., that he cried 
not by way of reproach or blasphemy, but in prayer and invocation. “In his 
sight I pour out my prayer,” implying his prayer was put up from the cave 
when he was flying from Saul, where God alone beheld him, and as if he 
foresaw the monition of Christ, who advises us to pray in our closed 
chamber; and with that, as is principally intended here, to signify that the 
cry was principally in the interior, where God alone can hear or see it. “And 
before him I declare my trouble,” is no more than an explanation of “in his 
sight I pour out my prayer.” 

3 He now tells why and when he declared his trouble before God. It was 
when he was at death’s door, “when my spirit failed me,” when he was 
lurking in the cave, and in great danger for his life. This is more applicable 
to Christ in the garden, or on the cross. “Then thou knewest my paths.” 
When my spirit failed me, I prayed to you, who well “knew my paths,” my 
thoughts, actions, and desires, and how unjustly I was suffering so much 
persecution. “In this way wherein I walked, they have hidden a snare for 
me.” He tells us that such persecution commenced by his enemies privately 


plotting against him, and then, that they had recourse to open violence. Saul 
frequently sought David’s death privately by sending him to fight where he 
expected he would be slain; but when he did not succeed in that, he openly 
attacked him. And so with the Pharisees, who frequently sought to take 
advantage of our Lord in his language; but when his wisdom proved 
superior to their malice, they openly charged him and demanded his 
crucifixion. “In this way wherein I walked” in the way of justice and of 
God’s commandments, in the very path you know so well. “They have 
hidden a snare for me.” To give an example. Saul promised his daughter in 
marriage to David, on condition of his killing two hundred Philistines, with 
whom God’s people were then, justly, at war; and he did so, in the hope of 
David being killed in the battle. David, however, through God’s assistance, 
in obedience to the king, set out to battle, and killed the two hundred 
Philistines. Thus, the Pharisees watched Christ, to see would he heal on the 
sabbath, that they may afterwards be able to say, “This man is not of God 
who keepeth not the sabbath,” and thus they, too, “hid snares in the way” of 
the commandments of God. Christ, however, did work in curing on the 
sabbath, and showed that he did not violate the sabbath thereby, inasmuch 
as it was only servile works, and not works of charity, that were forbidden 
on the sabbath. They also “hid snares in his way,” when they brought the 
adulteress before him saying, “Moses ordered such one to be stoned, what 
Say you?” 

4 This refers to the violence offered him; for his enemies, on seeing that 
their private plots against him did not succeed, had recourse to open 
violence. Under such persecution, he says, “I looked to the right,” for help 
from my friends, “and beheld,” to see was any friend or companion coming 
to my aid, “and there was no one that would know me,” not one that would 
dare to acknowledge his having the slightest knowledge of me. This applies 
to David, who, when persecuted by Saul, flew for protection, to King Achis, 
who refused to receive him, whereon he had to hide himself in a cave. It 
applies much more forcibly to Christ, who, in his passion, saw many on his 
left hand, his enemies and accusers, and not one on his right hand, his 
friends and acquaintances. For, as the Gospel has it, “And all his 
acquaintance stood afar off,” and Peter himself the principal one among 
them, swore with an oath, “I know not the man;” and with just reason, 
therefore, might the Lord say, “There was no one that would know me.” 


“Flight hath failed me.” He was now reduced to such extremities that, so far 
from having any hope of external aid, he was even unable to run away, and 
thus save himself by flight. “Flight hath failed me,” and I, therefore, have 
no means of escape, “and there is no one that hath regard to any soul,” not 
one having the least concern for me, or caring to save me from utter 
destruction. David complained of his being unable to fly away by reason of 
his inability; but Christ was unable to do so because be would not do so, 
and because both he and his Father had interdicted it. Flight fails the one 
who will not fly as effectually as the one who cannot fly. And, in fact, not 
one appeared: “to have regard” to Christ’s life in order to save it, though he 
said, “I lay down my life;” and again, “The good shepherd layeth down his 
life for his sheep;” and though he said to his Father, “My Father, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

5 Having now no hope whatever of any aid from man, he has recourse to 
God, to whom “nothing is difficult;” and being a spiritual man, fully aware 
that God sometimes afflicts his friends in their pilgrimage, with a view to 
crown them with additional glory in their country, he says, “I cried to thee 
O Lord; I said: Thou art my hope,” down here in my pilgrimage; “my 
portion”—in other words, my inheritance “in the land of the living.” 

6 He now uses two arguments to move God to deliver him because he is 
brought very low, and his enemies are made very strong. “Attend to my 
supplication,” and hear me at last, “for I am brought very low,” grievously 
depressed and afflicted. “Deliver me from my persecutors, for they are 
stronger than I.” They have become so much stronger and more powerful 
than I that they must easily overcome me. However true this may have been 
of David lurking in a cave while his enemy, Saul, was at the head of a 
powerful army, it is more literally true of Christ, who could truly say, “I am 
brought very low,” because “he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, even to the death of the cross.” He was also “brought very low,” 
when he, that had the right of sitting on the cherubim, hung between two 
robbers. Truly, also, were his enemies “stronger than him” when “their hour 
came,” and “power was given to darkness,” so as to appear, for a while, to 
eclipse the sun of justice itself. 

7 As regards David, St. John Chrysostom says, “the prison” means the 
troubles and afflictions that caused him to hide himself in the cave, so that 
the meaning would be, Bring me clear of those afflictions, so that I may be 


able to leave this cave, and, upon being set at liberty, that I may praise thy 
name. “The just wait for me;” for they all expect you, in your providence, 
will free me, innocent as I am. Still, perhaps, David, holy as he was, and 
devoured with great lights from God, had loftier aspirations, and, in his 
desire to be freed from his mortality, as he would from a prison, said, with 
the Apostle, “Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” for they 
who thus ascend to the dwelling of those who praise the Lord forever and 
ever are those who really praise his name, which is confirmed by the 
subsequent sentence, “the just wait for me until thou reward me;” for the 
souls of the holy prophets in Limbo were waiting for the just Prophet, to see 
him rewarded; and so were the holy Angels in heaven, who were looking 
out for the true and eternal happiness to be secured by his merits. As 
regards Christ, he prays “to be brought out of the prison” of the flesh, and, 
through his resurrection, to put on his spiritual body, to praise the name of 
the Lord; so that he, who had had so much labor in preaching to the people, 
may thenceforth be at rest in praising his Father. A number of the holy 
fathers agree in saying that the words, “the just wait for me until thou 
reward me,” are most applicable to Christ, because all the just, including all 
from the very beginning of the world, as well as the Apostles and the other 
faithful then alive, waited most ardently for the resurrection and the 
glorification of Christ, because they were all to receive from “the fullness of 
his glory;” for, as St. John says, “For as yet the Spirit was not given, 
because Jesus was not yet glorified,” so we, too, can say, the souls of the 
saints had not ascended from the prison of Limbo to the kingdom of 
heaven, because Christ, the King of Glory, had not yet entered into his 


glory. 


PSALM 142 


THE PSALMIST IN TRIBULATION CALLETH 
UPON GOD FOR HIS DELIVERY. THE SEVENTH 
PENITENTIAL PSALM 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The Psalmist commences by asking for an audience in truth and justice, 
and tells us what he wants, because he takes it for granted that God knows 
full well what he wants, namely, forgiveness of the sin that he was now 
paying the penalty of. Now, God knew full well why he asked for it, and 
wished his prayer should be heard, because he saw the desires of his heart, 
as also, perhaps, understood them from his groans and sighs, arising from 
perfect contrition. Thus, we read of Mary Magdalen, who made no 
expression when she sought for forgiveness, but let the tears, with which 
she washed the Savior’s feet, convey to the Savior what she sought; and, 
hence, the immediate reply, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” David, then, full 
of contrition, and groaning internally, in asking pardon for his sin says, 
“Hear, O Lord, my prayer,” the purport of which you are well acquainted 
with; and repeats it, saying, “Give ear to my supplication in thy truth;” that 
is to say, in accordance with the faithful observance of the promise you 
made of forgiveness to the truly penitent. And he repeats it again when he 
adds, “Hear me in thy justice,” justice meaning here a strict adherence to, 
and observance of, his promise. St. John Chrysostom interprets justice to 
mean the kindness with which God receives the penitent; and he says that 
David studiously says, “hear me in thy justice,’ instead of hear me in 
justice, became the justice God exhibits towards the penitent deserves rather 
the name of inexpressible kindness. The moment God sees anyone truly 
penitent, and acknowledging their faults, he at once forgives them, as he 


says, through Isaias 43, “Tell if thou hast anything to justify thyself.” 
Judges here below seek a confession from the accused, in order to condemn 
him; God seeks for it in order to absolve him. Finally, the father of the 
prodigal son, that is, God, the moment he beheld the son on his return, 
exclaiming, “Father, I have sinned against heaven, and against thee,” threw 
himself on his neck, kissed and embraced him, ordered the best robe and 
ring to clothe him, and the fatted calf to be killed to celebrate his return. 

2 Having asked for pardon on the ground of God’s promises, to which he 
faithfully adheres, he asks for pardon again, on the ground of the frailty and 
infirmity of human nature. “And enter not into judgment with thy servant.” 
Don’t dispute the matter with me, I will make no defense, I will avow my 
guilt instead of pleading my innocence, “for in thy sight no man living shall 
be justified;” because not only one like me, but any human being whatever 
will be cast when they come to stand in judgment before you. Human 
beings may be divided into sinners, the just here below, and the just in 
heaven. Sinners, such as homicides, adulterers, and the like, may justify 
themselves in the eyes of man, their crimes being of the occult, or incapable 
of proof; but they will not be justified before God, who knows their hearts 
and sees their conscience, and will bring them in guilty on its testimony. 
The just, in this place of trial, will not be justified before God, because they 
will not dare to justify themselves, but will rather say with the Apostle, “For 
I am not conscious to myself of anything; yet in this I am not justified but 
he that judgeth me is the Lord;” for, perhaps, he sees something in me that I 
do not see; and with Job, then, I should rather say, “I, who although I should 
have any just thing, would not answer, but would make supplication to my 
judge.” Another reason why they “will not be justified” is, because they feel 
that their justice has not been acquired by themselves, but is a free gift of 
God; and thus, they will not justify themselves before God, as if the 
justification proceeded from themselves, but they will rather return thanks 
to him who justifies them. Finally, “they will not be justified” in the sight of 
the Lord, because, however just they may be, and free from sin, they still 
feel themselves to be sinners, inasmuch as they are subject to sin every day, 
and need to say with the rest of the saints, “Forgive us our trespasses;” and 
with St. John, “If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves.” The 
just in heaven, who are not only free from crime and sin, but are even 
beyond the reach of either, “are not justified in thy sight,” because they do 


not attribute their justice to themselves, but to the God who conferred it on 
them, and compared with whose justice all others may be looked upon as 
pure injustice, for “the stars are not pure in his sight.” 

Lutherans and Calvinists seek to prove from this passage, that there is no 
real justice in the justified soul, it being merely imputed to it; and that all 
the acts of the just are so many mortal sins, deserving eternal punishment, if 
God chose to impute them so. In reply, we must observe, that David did not 
say that there was no just person to be found; on the contrary, in Psalm 17, 
he says, “And the Lord will reward me according to my justice, and will 
repay me according to the cleanness of my hands, because I have kept the 
ways of the Lord, and have not done wickedly against my God, and I shall 
be spotless with him,” etc.; and in Psalm 118, “Blessed are the undefiled in 
the way, who walk in the law of the Lord.” Observe, also, that David does 
not say no one will be justified, but he says no one “will be justified in thy 
sight,” either because the justice anyone may come to is not from 
themselves, but from God; or, because, however just anyone may get to be, 
they still are not free from venial sins and imperfections; or, finally, because 
no matter how just and perfect anyone may become, they can be called 
anything but just, when compared to the infinite and increate justice of God; 
just as all light, however brilliant, dwindles into insignificance, when 
compared to that of the sun, to which Job alludes, when he says, chap. 4, 
“Shall man be justified in comparison of God? and, again, in chap. 9, 
“Indeed I know it is so, and that man cannot be justified compared with 
God.” 

3 He now puts forward a third reason for obtaining pardon, derived from 
the grievousness of the temptation under which he fell; for it was not 
spontaneously, or without being under the influence of temptation, as did 
the reprobate angels, who, consequently, were not forgiven, that he fell, but 
it was under a most grievous temptation of the devil, our enemy, “who goes 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour,” that he was laid 
prostrate and hurled from the height of innocence to the lowest depths of 
mortal sin. The word “for,” then, is to be read with “hear me in thy justice;” 
as much as to say, hear me, because you are just, because you adhere to 
your promise, because “in thy sight no man living shall be justified;” 
because “the enemy hath persecuted my soul,” by exciting me to adultery, 
and tempting me to murder, and thus “brought down my life to the earth,” 


made me vile and contemptible in thy sight, and that of the holy Angels. 
“He hath made me to dwell in darkness,” etc. He goes on to detail the 
calamities in which he got involved through sin, into which he fell through 
the persecution of the devil. Having “brought down his life to the earth.” he 
next made him “dwell in darkness,” in spiritual darkness; and that by 
blinding the eyes of the interior, so as to be taken up with false for true 
happiness, not to advert to the depths and precipices, and to lose sight 
entirely of the way that leads to life; and finally, to cause him to dwell in 
darkness, as completely as those who have been dead and buried for many 
years, speaking of which darkness the Apostle, says, Ephes. 4, “Having the 
understanding obscured with darkness, alienated from the life of God, 
through the ignorance which is in them, because of the blindness of their 
heart;” and in chap. 6, “For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers, against the rulers of this world of 
darkness.” 

4 He now explains how, by the light of divine grace, he began to see the 
darkness in which he had been enveloped, and how he had fallen in his love 
for the things of this world, and how therefrom arose great anxiety and fear 
of God’s judgments, and of the wretched state into which he had fallen 
through sin. Such is the first stage of penance. He was in such a state of 
anxiety as nigh caused his death, had he not been consoled with the hope of 
mercy. “My heart within me is troubled.” When I began to reflect on my 
miserable state I was troubled not lightly, nor superficially but in the inmost 
recesses of my heart, as should all those who seek to imitate the repentance 
of David. 

5 He now tells how he began to get his breathing in such anxiety, and by 
his example shows the way to recovery after a relapse. “I remembered the 
days of old.” I began to remember the mercy with which you dealt with our 
fathers from time immemorial, when you bore their infirmities, healed their 
sores, and spared their iniquities And it was not a passing thought I 
bestowed on them, but “I meditated on all thy works.” I studied all your 
works, whether of nature or of grace, with the greatest care; and I saw that 
mercy predominated in everyone of them, which he repeats, when he adds, 
“T meditated upon the works of thy hands”—-was quite absorbed in 
reflection on all your works. 


6 The consideration of God’s mercy having inspired him with hope, he 
began to sigh and to look up to him. “I stretched forth my hands to thee” in 
prayer; for my soul thirsts as much for your grace, as the parched earth does 
for the rain. A most appropriate comparison; for as the earth, when devoid 
of moisture, does not adhere together, is not clothed with herbage, nor 
adomed with flowers, produces no fruit, and is altogether idle and 
unproductive; so the soul, without God’s grace, offers no resistance to 
temptation; but like the dust, that is carried about by the wind, has neither 
the clothing of justice, nor the ornaments of wisdom, nor the fruit of good 
works, of all which the penitent had practical experience, and was therefore 
the more thirsty. 

7 The turpitude of the sin he acknowledged and the desire of grace now 
SO presses on the penitent, that he can brook no further delay; and the fact 
of the penitent not deferring his confession, and the other remedies 
suggested, from day to day, but running at once to his spiritual physician, 
just as one taken suddenly ill would urgently send for the doctor, or one 
suffering from thirst would run to the water, is a sign of true contrition. 
“Hear me speedily;” I cannot bear my wretched state any longer; wash me 
quickly from my iniquities; heal, at once, my disease; because “my spirit 
hath fainted away;” I am in the last extremities, can scarce draw my breath. 
“Turn not away thy face from me”—the same petition in different language 
—as much as to say, do not refuse to be reconciled, be not inexorable; look 
upon me with a face of benignity and mercy, “lest I become like those that 
go down into the pit;” the lowest pit of hell; for such is the fate of those 
whom God refuses to pardon, and from whom he withholds his grace. 

8 He again reverts to the same subject, in another manner, however. 
“Cause me to hear thy mercy in the morning;” that is, at once, in the very 
beginning of the day; or the morning may mean that dawn of grace that 
succeeded the dark night of sin in which he had so long lain; as if he were 
to say, The night of sin, in which I have been enveloped, has been long 
enough; through your mercy, let the day of grace and reconciliation now 
commence, and let me hear your voice, saying, “I am thy salvation, for in 
thee have I hoped;” that is to say, may the grace of hope already given me, 
merit the grace of forgiveness; for though the sinner can merit nothing with 
God, still, grace itself merits an increase of it, that by its increase it may 
merit the being perfected; and, as St. Augustine observes, that as 


justification is obtained through faith, the same may also be said of hope. 
“Make the way known to me wherein I should walk; for I have lifted up my 
soul to thee.” The penitent having now succeeded in securing his 
justification, and fearful of a relapse, earnestly arks for the grace of 
knowing the path of justice, and of walking in it, and the desire of forming 
such rule of life as becomes a friend and child of God, after being 
reconciled to him, is also a mark of a true penitent. “Make the way known 
to me wherein I should walk;” so illuminate my mind as to know the path of 
justice, through the aid of which I may be able to come to you; because “I 
have lifted up my soul to thee;” because it is to you I have directed my 
course; for you I have renounced the desires of the world; thee alone I 
desire; and I, therefore, ask for the light of wisdom, for fear of straying 
from thee. 

9-11 He follows up the same petition, begging to be delivered from the 
temptations of the devil, who frequently seeks to blind up the mind, so that 
it may not see the path of justice. These concupiscences so raised up by the 
devil, make things appear in a very different light from what they really are; 
and hence arises an error of judgment. “Deliver me from my enemies;” 
from his temptations; for I have renounced him, and fled to thee. “Teach me 
to do thy will.” Assist me by your light to repel his temptations, and find 
out the true path, and so understand your good will and your thorough good 
pleasure; “for thou art my God;” I desire and wish to serve you alone; 
because you are my God, the source and the end of all the goods I enjoy, 
from whom I have got existence and all the goods of soul and body, and 
from whom I expect happiness and everlasting glory. “Thy good spirit shall 
lead me into the right land.” Having previously asked for wisdom, which 
appertains to the understanding—for we, then, in reality, tread the paths of 
justice when we understand, and we intend to do what is right. “Thy good 
Spirit;” not my spirit, but yours, which is essentially good and of which the 
Savior says, “How much more will your Father from heaven give the good 
Spirit to them that ask him?” That good Spirit is the Holy Ghost, who is 
essentially good, and through whom “the charity of God is poured out into 
our hearts;” and this it is that makes us wish to work and carry out our 
wishes; and it is of it Ezechiel speaks when he says, “And I will put my 
Spirit in the midst of you, and I will cause you to walk in my 
commandments.” This good Spirit “shall lead me into the right land;” in 


that plain and direct road, the Lord’s law, which is most plain and direct. 
The “right land” may also mean our country above, where all is right and 
straight, and nothing distorted or crooked. “For thy name’s sake thou wilt 
quicken me in thy justice.” To show us that justification, which is a sort of 
spiritual resuscitation, is not to be had from our own merits, but from the 
gratuitous gift of God, he adds, “For thy name’s sake,” for the glory that 
will accrue to you by the gift of so much grace, “thou wilt quicken me in 
thy justice.” 

12 He concludes, by predicting his own salvation and deliverance, and 
the ruin of all his enemies, which will certainly be accomplished on the last 
day. And what the prophet says of himself is equally applicable to all the 
true servants of God, who have preserved their innocence, or who, by true 
penance, have returned to the paths of justice. 


PSALM 143 


THE PROPHET PRAISETH GOD, AND PRAYETH 
TO BE DELIVERED FROM HIS ENEMIES. NO 
WORLDLY HAPPINESS IS TO BE COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF SERVING GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet praises God, and returns him thanks for the singular favor 
conferred on him, in enabling him to conquer the giant Goliath, the source 
of all his glory. “Who teacheth my hands to fight.” He uses the word 
“teacheth,” instead of strengtheneth, because the victory was owing more to 
skill than to strength; for, as we read in 1 Kings 17, “David prevailed over 
the Philistine with a sling and a stone.” It certainly required no small 
amount of skill to let a stone fly from a sling so as to hit an adversary in one 
particular vital spot, on such an occasion; which, however, the prophet, in 
his wisdom, does not attribute to his own science, skill, or coolness, but 
entirely to the gift of God. In like manner, we need art rather than strength 
in the spiritual contests we have daily to maintain with the devil; and Christ 
himself, of whom David was the type, conquered the devil more by his 
wisdom than by his power. It was by his patience and his humility that he 
laid his proud and cruel enemy prostrate; and, therefore, the prophet, 
instead of saying, “Who armeth my hands,” says, “Who teacheth my 
hands,” which he repeats when he says, “and my fingers to war.” 

2 In five expressions the prophet tells the order in which God helped him 
to the victory, and in which he will help us too, if we put our entire 
confidence in him. First, God in his mercy looked upon David; for God’s 
mercy is the primary source of all our blessings, and precedes all merit 
whatsoever; and he, therefore, places “my mercy” first. Having been thus 


called and taken by the hand through God’s mercy, he looked towards him, 
and through hope and prayer fled to him, and thus God became “my 
refuge.” Thirdly, God did not despise him, when he thus made him his 
refuge, hut reached out his hand to him to protect and assist him, and he, 
therefore, adds, “my support.” Fourthly, he delivered him, after having thus 
supported him, from captivity and from the imminent danger of death, and 
thus, he became “his deliverer.” Finally, after having so delivered him, he 
protected, and continued to protect him as long as the fight lasted, lest he 
may be wounded or made captive, and he therefore styles him “my 
protector,” and he adds, “and I have hoped in him who subdueth my people 
under me,” as much as to say, God surely is my mercy, my refuge, my 
support, my deliverer, my protector, having done more for me than I could 
have ever hoped for or dreamed of, and I therefore, will put my whole hope 
and confidence in him, inasmuch as he not only saved me from the hand of 
Goliath, but he also set me as a prince over his people; for, immediately 
after his victory over Goliath, Saul gave him the command of a thousand 
soldiers, which soon extended to the whole kingdom, as we read in Kings, 
“All Israel and Juda loved David, for he came in and went out before 
them.” 

3 From the consideration of such favors David bursts forth into great 
admiration, that such a God, than whom nothing greater can be imagined, 
should condescend to make so much of man, a thing of nothing, as to deign 
to wish to be known and to be loved by him! And if such was the language 
of David, and expressed with so much piety, what should we not feel, say, 
and do, to whom God not only made himself known, but even assumed the 
form of a servant, and in such form, “humbled himself, becoming obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross,” and thereby obtained a victory for 
us, “not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, 
against rulers of the world of this darkness, against the sphirits of 
wickedness in the high places,” and who brought “many people under 
subjection to us,” and after raising us to a share in his kingdom, placed us 
with Christ, “over all his goods.” But to come to the text. “Lord, what is 
man, that thou art made known to him?” What did you see in man when 
you condescended to let yourself so down, and reveal so much about your 
wonderful mysteries and attributes to him?—”or the Son of Man that thou 
makest account of him?”—a repetition of the preceding sentence, in which 


he again expresses his astonishment at the wonderful regard of God for 
man, with whom he desires so to commune, and to establish such relations 
of familiarity and friendship. 

4 He now tells why he is so wrapt in admiration; it is because man is so 
insignificant a thing, and his very insignificance of such short duration, thus 
drawing the greatest possible contrast between the nothingness of man, and 
the greatness of God. God is the fullness of all good, and is so at all times, 
and never subject to change or diminution. While man, though he is not, 
exactly, vanity, “he is like to vanity,” because there is some little trifle in 
him that is capable of being turned to great account, should God take him in 
hands; but until he does, man is like a vain and empty thing; which he 
further elucidates by comparing man to “the shadows that pass;” for, as the 
shadows of the mountains are constantly shifting their position during the 
day, and ultimately disappear altogether on the approach of night; so with 
man, who is everyday advancing to the moment of his final departure from 
this world. All this applies to man in regard of his temporal life alone, as 
contrasted with that of God, because, in other respects, man is a being of 
great consequence and importance, inasmuch as he is created to the image 
and likeness of God, in order to know and to love him; and a being for 
whom the only begotten Son of God did not hesitate to spill his blood; and, 
in fine, a being destined to rank with the Angels in a state of eternal 
happiness, should he persevere in this his pilgrimage; in faith, hope, and 
charity. Though man should therefore, when compared to God, avow 
himself to be no more than dust and ashes, yet, whenever the devil would 
tempt him by the suggestion of the evil desires that reduce him to the level 
of the beast, he should reflect on his own dignity, and seek rather to aspire 
to the place intended for him among the Angels. 

5-6 The holy prophet from having been lost in admiration at the extent of 
God’s goodness to man, and then at his mercy in regarding a thing so 
miserable as man; now, rejecting on the other hand, on the pride and 
blindness of many, who, in contempt of God, are entirely devoted to the 
oppression of the poor and the accumulation of riches, prays to God to 
display his power in regard of such people, who, as they will not be 
influenced by the love of justice or reverence for their Creator, may, at all 
events, be deterred from crime, through the fear of punishment. “Lord, bow 
down thy heavens, and descend.” Since all your favors have not had the 


effect of reducing the pride of man, to acknowledge or to fear you, make 
yourself known to them by your dark and gloomy clouds, by your fire from 
heaven, by your lightnings and thunder that cause mankind so to fear and 
tremble. God is said to “bow down the heavens” when he visits them with 
dark, heavy, and gloomy clouds, that look as if they were a part of the 
firmament; and he is said to “descend” by them, inasmuch as they 
demonstrate his interference by their effects, which are usually thunder and 
lightning. Thus, in Exodus, God is said to have descended on mount Sinai, 
when he enveloped the whole mountain with a thick cloud and dense 
darkness, and heated the whole mountain so that it began to smoke, which 
he alludes to here, when he adds, “touch the mountains and they shall 
smoke.” God, however, principally displays his presence and his power, 
through the astounding roar of his thunder and the coruscations of his 
lightning, than which nothing more subtle, more fleet, more efficacious, or 
more horrible can be imagined; and he, therefore, adds, “Send forth 
lightning and thou shalt scatter them,” meaning the proud, aforesaid; “shoot 
out thy arrows,” those celestial arrows, “and thou shalt trouble them,” for 
even the most hardened and fierce will quail before that thunder of yours, 
that no human power can resist; hence, we read, in 1 Kings 2, “The 
adversaries of the Lord shall fear him; and upon them shall he thunder in 
the heavens.” 

7 It would appear, from this verse, that the Psalm was not written after 
David’s accession to the throne, and that the subject is not the same as that 
of Psalm 17; because, in that Psalm, he returns thanks for his delivery from 
Saul, and from all his enemies; while it would appear, from the present 
Psalm, that he is still at war with his “strange children,” the Philistines, and 
prays for victory over them. Having, then, prayed to God against the proud 
and the wicked in general, he now prays for himself in particular, saying, 
“Put forth thy hand from on high.” Display your power from heaven; “take 
me out, and deliver me from many waters;” from the multitude of my 
enemies, the infidels, who daily harass me; and he explains the metaphor 
when he adds, “from the hand of strange children;” from the Philistines, 
with whom he was then at war. 

8 He gives a description of the strange children by saying they were 
sinners in word and deed. “Whose mouth hath spoken vanity,” instead of 


your truth, or your law, or anything good; “and their right hand” does 
nothing but plunder, oppression of the poor, homicide, adultery, etc. 

9-11 After a parenthesis of two verses, expressive of his affection for 
God, he returns to a description of the “strange children.”—”To thee, O 
Lord, I will sing a new canticle.” Though I do not forget the favors I have 
received, I am about to ask for more, and I will, therefore, “sing a new 
canticle,” a beautiful one, one never heard before; and while singing it I will 
play upon the psaltery, too, on one of ten strings, and that because “you give 
salvation to kings,” as when you saved king Saul through my interference; 
and thou “hast redeemed thy servant David from the malicious sword;” 
from the sword of Goliath the giant; and as you have hitherto so regarded 
me, “deliver me.” Rescue me, I say, from “the strange children,” who are 
full of wickedness in words, as well as in deeds. 

12 He now tells us what he means by the “strange children,” by 
informing us of their ideas and their affections; they are the persons who 
neither know nor care for anything but the pleasures of this world, the 
fecundity and the prosperity of their sons and daughters, the abundance of 
their corn, wine, and oil, their flocks and herds, and their produce, and the 
enjoyment of all those things in peace. Such is the first source of happiness 
with the “strange children.” A second source of happiness with them is 
handsome, beautiful daughters, likely to meet, at once, with good husbands. 
“Their daughters decked out, adorned round about after the similitude of a 
temple;” with a beautiful shape, and finely turned limbs. “After the 
similitude of a temple,” as beautiful as the temple that was studded with 
gold, silver, precious stones, silks, and fine linen. 

13 The third source of happiness to “the strange children” consists in the 
fullness of their granaries, which are so replete with all the necessaries of 
life that they must needs remove them from one store to another. Happiness 
from this source is well described in the Gospel, where the rich man said, 
“What shall I do because I have not where to lay up together my fruits? 
This will I do, I will pull down my barns, and will build greater.” A thing 
that usually happens when the harvest is being brought in, and the surplus 
of the preceding crop is stowed away, to make room for the new. “Their 
sheep fruitful in young abounding in their goings forth. Their oxen fat.” 
Such is the fourth source of temporal happiness; numerous and fruitful 


flocks of sheep, “abounding in their goings forth,” which seem nigh 
countless, as they go out to pasture; and with them herds of fat oxen, too. 

14 The last of the temporal blessings enjoyed by them consists not only 
in their houses and palaces being in perfect repair, but even their wall and 
their streets, in which there is neither noise nor confusion, but all is tranquil 
and peaceful. 

15 Such is the conclusion of the holy prophet, who, while he states that 
though “the strange child” may look on all those who enjoy the above 
named blessings to be happy, yet, in his opinion, it is not the people who 
have such things, but the people who have the Lord for their God, that can 
be accounted happy. It must be remarked here that the abundance or the 
want of the things of this world makes no difference whatever between the 
children of God and the aforesaid “strange children.” Many children of God 
abound in the things of this world, and the Lord himself even promised a 
hundred fold for anything we may give up, with life everlasting in the next; 
and, on the other hand, many of the children of this world have had a 
wretched end, in want, in exile, in chains, or on the scaffold. The whole 
difference between the sons of the kingdom and the sons of hell, the 
children of this world and the children of light, consists in the affections; for 
they who look upon the things of this world as of immense value, and have 
such an affection for them as to despise their eternal happiness for them; 
and, on the other hand, who look upon the crosses of this life as the greatest 
of misfortunes, and so dread them as not to hesitate in offending God, and 
running the risk of losing their eternal salvation in order to escape them, 
they are “the children of the darkness of this world and of the pit,” and they 
are the parties the prophet has in view when he says, “They have called the 
people happy that hath these things.” While they who look upon the goods 
of this world to be things of nothing, as they really are, and the loss of them 
as a matter of no moment; and, on the other hand, they who reckon the 
grace of God and the country above among the greatest blessings, and the 
offending God, or the loss of eternal life, as the greatest of all misfortunes, 
they are truly the children of light, the children of God, the children of the 
kingdom, who have not tumed a deaf ear to “Seek ye, therefore, first the 
kingdom of God, and his justice, and all these things shall be added unto 
you;” and that is what is conveyed in the words, “happy is that people 
whose God is the Lord;” that is to say, the good things of this world may be 


good in their way, but happiness does not consist in them. What constitutes 
a man supremely happy is the possession of the supreme good, which 
consists in the beatific vision. 


PSALM 144 


A PSALM OF PRAISE, TO THE INFINITE 
MAJESTY OF GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The two first verses contain a preface, in which the prophet tells us what 
he proposes singing of in this Psalm, and he does so in a poetical manner by 
addressing himself directly to God. “I will extol thee;” I will celebrate thee 
in these my verses, in order that, supreme as you are, you may be looked 
upon and considered as the most supreme by men. He styles God “his 
King,” either to show that, king as he was himself, he still had God as a 
King, who rules all, and is ruled by none over him, or because he was about 
to praise God for the works and attributes that pertained to him as King and 
Governor of mankind and of all created things. “And I will bless thy name,” 
which is no more than a repetition of the previous sentence; and he adds, 
“forever, yea, forever and ever,” to give us to understand that his praise 
would be everlasting, commencing with himself and continued by the 
succeeding generations, who were to chant his Psalms to the end of the 
world, and after that without end in the country above, as he says in Psalm 
83, “Blessed are they that dwell in thy house, O Lord; they shall praise thee 
forever and ever.” This is more clearly repeated and explained in verse 2, 
where he says, “Every day will I bless thee;” I will praise thee forever, 
whether in prosperity or in adversity, while I am here below, and hereafter 
in heaven. “I will praise thy name forever and ever.” 

2 Greatness consists in breadth, length, height, and depth, which, to a 
certain extent, exist in God, according to the Apostle, “That you may be 
able to comprehend with all the saints, what is the breadth, and height, and 
depth,” etc. The prophet then commences by praising God by reason of his 
greatness, and if we apply it to his divine essence, he is great therein in 


breadth, because it is immense; in length, because it is everlasting; in 
height, because it is most sublime; and in depth, because it is 
incomprehensible. Or if you will have the prophet call him great by reason 
of his sovereign power, he is great as to breadth or extent, inasmuch as all 
created things, from the highest Angel to the crawling insect, are subject to 
him; as to length, because his kingdom is to last forever; as to height, 
because he rules everything with supreme and absolute power; and as to 
depth, because he not only rules our bodies, but also our hearts with its 
most intimate and secret thoughts and affections; and, finally, there is 
nothing so secret or so hidden, that the scepter of his kingdom does not 
reach. Therefore, “great is the Lord,” and on that account, “greatly to be 
praised,”—”and of his greatness there is no end.” Whether as to length, 
breadth, height, or depth. God’s greatness, then, is infinite, and therefore, 
quite incapable of being investigated by us, who are finite beings; which 
does not imply that we are thoroughly ignorant of God’s greatness, for we 
know him to be great, and that there is no end of his greatness, though we 
cannot take it in or comprehend it. This infinite greatness of God 
admonishes us, that as well as his greatness has no end, so our praises 
should have no end. It also reminds us that we should not be satisfied with 
moving in the narrow limits in which we are placed here below, but that we 
should daily endeavor to increase in that real greatness that arises from 
virtue, as Psalm 83, has it. “In his heart he hath disposed to ascend by steps 
in the vale of tears; they shall go from virtue to virtue,” for they who seek to 
increase in riches and in power, that they may get above others, they, 
instead of being great, are only swollen; instead of being full of juice, they 
are only distended with wind, for pride and magnanimity are two very 
different things. 

3-4 He passes now from the essence of the great king, which is 
inscrutable, to his wonderful works, that convey some idea of his power; 
and he does not say, I will praise thy works, but, “generation and generation 
shall praise thy works.” I, of myself, am inadequate to praise your works, 
but generations unborn will praise them, for there never will be wanting 
souls to reflect on them, admire them, and praise them, “and they shall 
declare thy power.” The unborn generations who shall study your works, 
will constantly proclaim the power that shines forth in them. 


5 Having spoken, in general, of the wonderful works of God, he now 
distinguishes three sorts of his works, some of them glorious and beautiful, 
and therefore, wonderful, by reason of their surpassing beauty and splendor; 
some of them terrible, and therefore, very wonderful, by reason of the great 
terror inspired by them; and some of them most lovely, and from their being 
the channels of conveying God’s kindness to us, no less wonderful than the 
others. In this verse, then, the works that are wonderful, by reason of their 
splendor and beauty, are praised, such as the heavens, than which nothing 
more beautiful can be imagined, and speaking of which he says in another 
Psalm, “The heavens show forth the glory of God,” as also the sun, moon, 
and the other heavenly bodies, whose number, variety, splendor, and 
perpetual motion, without fatigue or labor, are truly wonderful. “They shall 
speak of the magnificence of the glory of thy holiness.” All future 
generations shall speak in praise of the excellence of the glorious works of 
your magnificence, and in thus praising them, “shall tell thy wondrous 
works,” that appear so numerous and so conspicuous therein. 

6 This is the second sort of God’s works, in which the fear of the divine 
majesty, in punishing the wicked, is shown, “And they shall speak of the 
might of thy terrible acts,” they shall be talking of the dreadful and severe 
scourges with which you chastised the wicked, such as the deluge, the 
destruction of whole cities by fire from heaven, the plagues of Egypt and of 
Pharao, the opening of the earth to swallow Dathan and Abiron alive; and 
finally, the earthquakes, plagues, thunderbolts, inundations, and storms, 
which frequently express God’s anger to man. 

7 Here is the third sort of God’s works that appertain to mercy, which is 
expressed at greater length, and more redolent of gratitude, as all God’s 
faithful servants should be. “They shall publish the memory of the 
abundance of thy sweetness;” that is to say, all generations having been 
filled with the abundance of the sweetness and the kindness of thy mercy, 
for “the earth is full of God’s mercy,” such abundance will cause them to 
publish the memory of the sweetness that so abounds, or in other words, 
they will hand down to posterity the record of so many and so great favors 
conferred on them; and they will not confine themselves to so publishing 
the memory of these favors, but they will, themselves, “rejoice in thy 
justice,” by reason of your having so faithfully carried out what you 
promised. To this class of favors belong the innumerable gifts of providence 


bestowed so bountifully on man, such as the alternations of night and day, 
the rains of heaven, the fruitfulness of the earth, the countless multitude of 
cattle, birds, and fish, designed for the use and behoof of man, the verdant 
groves and beautiful gardens, the seas and the rivers, that serve for 
transport, and many other blessings beside. And all those, nothing, 
positively nothing, as compared with the gifts of grace; for instance, the 
Incarnation of the Divine Word, the passion, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, the sending of the Holy Ghost, the calling of the gentiles, the 
preaching, the promise, and the publication of the kingdom of heaven. Let 
anyone devoutly meditate on these points, and it will be truly wonderful, if 
in his fullness he will not “publish the memory of the abundance of the 
sweetness” of God. 

8-9 Not content with having said that such was the abundance of God’s 
sweetness that all generations would publish the memory of it, he comes out 
the first to publish and to proclaim it, saying, “The Lord is gracious and 
merciful, patient, and plenteous in mercy.” He is the Lord because he 
removes all troubles, by forgiveness, by justification, by glorification; and 
he is not only “gracious,” but he is “merciful,” as merciful as a father; and, 
furthermore, he is “patient,” which means that his mercy is continuous; for 
no matter how often we may provoke him, he will not turn to anger at once, 
but rather waits to see would we do penance; and finally, such mercy is not 
small, confined, or illiberal, but on the contrary, “most plenteous.” That is 
most fully explained in the next verse, where he says, “The Lord is sweet to 
all;” and so he is to those who can appreciate his sweetness; and he is not 
only sweet and kind to all, and merciful too, but “his tender mercies, are 
over all his works;” for there is no one of his works, however insignificant, 
to which he does not extend his mercy. The expression, “The Lord is sweet 
to all,” is absolutely true, because God “maketh his sun to rise upon the 
good and the bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust;” and in Psalm 
85, we read, “For thou, O Lord, art sweet and mild, and plenteous in mercy, 
to all that call upon thee;” and again, in Psalm 102, “For according to the 
height of the heaven above the earth, he hath strengthened his mercy to 
those that fear him. As a father hath compassion on his children, so hath the 
Lord compassion on them that fear him. But the mercy of the Lord is from 
eternity and unto eternity upon them that fear him;” which the blessed 


Virgin also expressed, when she said, “And his mercy is from generation to 
generation to them that fear him.” 

10-13 Having hitherto sung of the glorious, terrible, and lovely works of 
God, he now comes to describe his kingdom, and then the virtues peculiar 
to the King himself. “Let all thy works, O Lord, praise thee.” Let all the 
works for which I have been hitherto praising you, now unite with me in 
praising you; for the productions of an artist, when they are beautiful, 
redound to his praise and glory, and God’s works are such as to admit of no 
improvement, either by adding or taking from them. “And God saw all the 
things that he had made, and they were very good;” and in Psalm 110, 
“Great are the works of the Lord sought out according to all his wills.” 
These words may be considered as a conclusion to the first part of the 
chapter, as he now enters on a different subject with the words, “and let thy 
saints bless thee;” that is to say, generations unborn will praise thee by 
reason of the works that are visible to all, but it is the saints alone, through 
the revelation of the Holy Ghost, that are aware of the nature of your 
kingdom I am now about to speak of; and, therefore, “let thy saints,” to 
whom it has been revealed by the Holy Ghost, “bless thee,” which means 
praise thee; and he tells for what, when he adds, “They shall speak of the 
glory of thy kingdom, and shall tell of thy power.” The glory of a kingdom 
is synonymous with its power. The power of a kingdom consists in the 
number of its subjects, and the sufficiency of its revenue, to maintain them. 
Now, the glory, or the power of God’s kingdom, may be inferred from the 
difference between it and that of man. There are four points of difference. 
First, the kings of this world have but few subjects, without much wealth; 
not more than the population and wealth of one kingdom, or one province, 
while God reigns over all Angels, all men, all demons, and all the wealth on 
land, in the sea, or in the air, belong to him. There is another difference, that 
while the kings of this world rule their subjects, they are still ruled by them, 
they are dependent on them, can do nothing without them; and, however, 
abundant their revenues may be, they are generally in want, nay even in 
debt, and, consequently, always calling for fresh tributes and taxes; but 
God, while he governs all, is subject to none, because he needs nobody’s 
help or assistance; instead of being in want, he abounds in everything, 
because he could, in one moment, bring from nothing much more than he 
now beholds or enjoys. The third difference is a consequence of the second, 


while the kings of this world seem so to enjoy their honors and dignities, 
they are, at the same time, suffering acutely from interior fears, doubts, and 
cares, which have sometimes been so burdensome, as to cause them to 
abdicate altogether. God never suffers such pressure, is subject to no fear, 
no misgivings, but reigns absolutely in perfect tranquillity. The fourth 
difference, an essential one, is, that the kings of this world reign but for a 
time; but God reigneth forever. Now, the first difference is touched upon in 
the verse, “They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and shall tell of 
thy power;” your saints will proclaim the power and the glory of your 
kingdom, which consists in the number of your subjects, and the 
inexhaustible abundance of your wealth. The second and third are included 
in the words, “To make thy might known to the sons of men, and the glory 
of the magnificence of thy kingdom,” which indicate an immense difference 
between the kingdom of God and any human kingdom, for he says, “To 
make known to the sons of men,” to make them understand that their 
kingdoms are a mere nothing as compared with that of God, and not content 
with having said, “To make thy might known,” he adds, “and thy glory;” 
and not content with that even, he adds again, “of the magnificence of thy 
kingdom,” or the glory of your most magnificent kingdom. The fourth 
difference is apparent in the verse, “thy kingdom,” etc. “The Lord is faithful 
in all his words, and holy in all his works.” He now enters on the virtues 
that belong to a king, that are so conspicuous in God, and in Christ, as man, 
and which all kings, and all in power, should constantly look to and seek to 
imitate. The first virtue that should distinguish a king is uprightness, with a 
strict adherence to truth, for the king’s example is all powerful, and of 
Christ, the King, we read, “Who did no sin, neither was guilt found in his 
mouth,” nearly word for word with what the prophet says here, “The Lord 
is faithful in all his words;” that is to say, truthful, no liar, no deceiver, 
observing all his promises most faithfully; “and holy in all his works;” or in 
other words, “Innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners,” and immaculate 
in all his actions. 

14 Here is the second virtue that should adorn a king and a pastor, for 
both should rule in such a manner that their subjects may not fall; and if 
they chance to fall, that they should be prompt in raising them. That virtue 
is called mercy, and one essential to all in power. The expression “lifteth 
up,” in the Hebrew, conveys the idea not only of lifting up, but enabling the 


person so lifted to keep up, as we read in another Psalm, “Being pushed I 
was overturned, that I might fall, but the Lord supported me.” But is it true 
that God lifts up all that fall, when we daily see many falling without being 
lifted, either as regards soul or body? God is said to lift up all that fall, 
inasmuch as those who fall not when tempted, keep up, through God’s 
grace; and they who rise after falling, are set up by God’s grace; while they 
who fall, or do not rise after falling, must blame themselves for it, and not 
God, which Osee expresses in different language, when he says, 
“Destruction is thy own, O Israel, thy help is only in me.” That David did 
not mean to say absolutely that all, without any exception, that may chance 
to fall would be raised, is clear from the following expression, where he 
says, “And setteth up all that are cast down.” For if God were to support all 
that were about to fall, he would have no occasion to set up anyone, or 
nobody would fall; how, then, is it true that he “setteth up all that are cast 
down”? These words are to be taken in a spiritual sense. As to the actual 
falling of anyone, it remains to be said that God is naturally inclined to raise 
and to set up all; and if he does not do so by all, nay, more, if he sometimes 
precipitates and brings them down, he does so either with a view to prove 
them and to crown them, as he does to the just, in which case it proves a 
raising up rather than a taking down, or he does so in order to punish and 
chastise, and that when the sins of the parties themselves call for it, and thus 
the very first root of the evil springs from ourselves, and thus what Osee 
said, “Destruction is thy own, O Israel, thy help is only in me,” will always 
be true. 

15-16 Liberality is the third virtue that should adorm a king. Kings should 
not fleece their subjects, and seek to squeeze money out of them under 
various pretences, and thus, perhaps, reduce them to poverty; on the 
contrary, they should deal liberally with them, supporting them, as if they 
were their own children; but, yet, taking care not to allow them to eat to 
excess, or spend whole days in feasting. “The eyes of all hope in thee, O 
Lord.” The eyes of all living things look to thee, expecting food from thee, 
that they may be supported by it, and keep up their life, “and thou givest 
them meat;” and you, through the agency of the creatures subject to you, the 
earth, the sun, and the rain, produce fruits in abundance, as meat for all 
living creatures, and that “in due season,” when they have need of it, for 
they should not be always eating; and thus, they who eat to excess, have not 


their meat from God, but from their own gluttony. “In due season” also 
implies when hunger calls for it, when it is useful or necessary; and 
therefore, they who accumulate and hoard up their superfluities, steal so 
much from the community; and it cannot be a matter of surprise to find so 
many in dire necessity. He also gives it “in due season,” when it is right to 
give it, because sometimes it is better to withhold it, because man’s sins 
deserve it, as the physician will sometimes prescribe total abstinence from 
food and strong drink; and hence God, not infrequently, visits sinners with 
dearth and famine, in punishment of their sins. “In due season” also 
expresses the variety of food that God provides for us in the various 
seasons. That we may carry with us the fact of God’s liberality, being the 
primary source of all our blessings, he next adds, “Thou openest thy hand, 
and fillest with blessing every living creature,” every word of which is 
expressive of profuse liberality. “Thou openest thy hand.” It is not with a 
closed but an open hand that you give to your creatures; it is with extreme 
liberality; “and fillest,” satisfy to the fullest extent of their desires, “every 
living creature,” not only man, but all living things; “with blessing,” in the 
most abundant manner; such is the sense in which St. Paul uses the word 
blessing, when he writes to the Corinthians to have the alms collected, “to 
be ready, so as a blessing, not as covetousness;” that is, that their alms 
should be liberal. But if God fills every living thing so abundantly, whence 
have we so many beggars, so many poor, hungry, thirsty? We have already 
observed that a good deal of it arises from the injustice of the rich, who 
either hoard up, or sinfully squander, what they should share with the poor; 
and we added, that such often arises from the just punishment of God, that 
is called for by the sins of the parties themselves; and finally, we may add, 
that the very poor in question are often themselves the cause of it, either 
because they depend more on their scheming than they do on God, or 
because they cannot content themselves with the food and raiment befitting 
their station in life, or because they will often spend in one day’s debauch 
what they may have been earning for an entire week. 

17 Justice is the fourth virtue befitting a sovereign, and one of absolute 
necessity, in order to ensure peace and tranquillity among the people. “The 
Lord is just in all his ways.” The Lord displays extreme justice in his 
external acts, by which alone we can form an idea of his justice; for he 


renders to all what is due to them, and he repeats the same in the next 
sentence when he says, “and holy in all his works.” 

18 The fifth virtue becoming a king consists in his being easy of access to 
all who come to him looking for assistance. This God does to a wonderful 
extent, for “he is nigh unto all them that call upon him;” no matter how high 
above the heavens he may be, he comes nigh at once to all that call upon 
him, never refusing an audience to anyone. Hence, Moses boasts in 
Deuteronomy, “Neither is there any other nation so great, that hath gods so 
nigh them, as our God is present to all our petitions;” and he tells us how 
we are to understand the expression, “to all that call upon him,” when he 
repeats it with the addition of “in truth,” for that expression comprehends 
all the conditions that are necessary for prayer. He that prays without faith 
does not pray “in truth,” because, instead of calling on God, he calls on the 
idol of his own brain. He that prays without hope does not pray “in truth,” 
because, he cannot be serious in praying to anyone by whom he does not 
hope to be heard. And he who prays without charity, or, at least, without 
inchoate love, does not invoke God “in truth,” because nobody will 
seriously pray to one whom he hates, and who, he has reason to think, hates 
him. They, too, who pray without affection and desire, such as those who 
recite the Psalms or any other prayers, without any desire of obtaining what 
they ask, though they appear to do so, “do not invoke God in truth.” They 
also who pray without attention, without knowing what they are saying, 
pray merely with their lips, and they also “do not call upon him in truth,” 
because, instead of calling on him, they only show an empty appearance of 
calling on him. 

19 Benignity, or kindness, is the sixth royal attribute, by virtue of which 
the king not only admits his subjects to an audience, but graciously grants 
all their petitions, provided it be right for him to grant them. “He will do the 
will of them that fear him;” on having heard their prayer, he will do what 
they want, but he qualifies it by adding, “of them that fear him,” for it is but 
fair that God should do the will of those only that do his will; and those 
who have a holy horror of offending God, and would lose the whole world 
rather than his grace, are the people that do his will. That, as usual, he 
repeats, when he says, “and he will hear their prayer.” He finally adds, “and 
save them,” to give us to understand how God always hears the prayers of 
those that fear him. God frequently appears not to hear the prayers of such 


people, as when he would not deliver St. Paul from “the sting of his flesh,” 
though he had prayed three times to be delivered from it; and still he really 
hears the principal desire of such people, which consists in a desire of 
eternal salvation. For, as the Lord ordered to “seek first the kingdom of God 
and his justice,” or in other words, his glory and his grace; thus all they who 
fear God with the holy fear becoming him, will first and principally, in 
every prayer of theirs, ask for inchoate salvation or grace; and then for 
perfect salvation which is glory. God, then, always hears those that fear 
him, for “he will save them;” that is to say, he hears them in the time and 
the mode most conducive to their salvation. 

20 The last but most necessary virtue for a king is that of providence, by 
virtue of which he protects the just from oppression on the part of the 
wicked, and prevents the wicked, if not from injuring the just, at least from 
injuring them to the extent of their wishes. For though he sometimes allows 
the just to suffer much from sinners, still he so protects them, that such 
suffering cannot harm them; nay more, that it turns to their advantage. God 
suffered the holy martyrs to be flogged and to be slain, but he “kept them,” 
by the gift of constancy, in their faith, and patience in their sufferings, with 
a view to securing glory to their souls, and a glorious and immortal body, 
and thereby realizing the truth of the promise, “A hair from your head shall 
not be lost.” As to the sentence, “but all the wicked he will destroy;” the 
truth of that will appear either because the wicked will be converted, and 
will then not be there, as wicked, for destruction; or because they persevere 
in final wickedness, and will then be scattered by being consigned to hell, 
so that they can never again come near the just. 

21 He now concludes the Psalm by uniting the first and last verses, as if 
he said, In consequence of all I have stated regarding the greatness of God, 
of his works, of the perpetuity of his kingdom, of his royal qualities that are 
so numerous and so perfect in him, “My mouth shall speak the praise of the 
Lord” forever. And I not only mean to do so myself, but I earnestly desire 
that “all flesh,” that every human being, everything that lives and breathes, 
should praise the name of the Lord forever. 


PSALM 145 


WE ARE NOT TO TRUST IN MEN, BUT IN GOD 
ALONE 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 This Psalm commences in the shape of a dialogue. The exile finding his 
flesh beginning to groan in the hardships of his exile, exhorts his soul, just 
beginning to taste of happiness in hope, to praise God, and thereby to 
refresh the entire man. Addressing his soul; then, he says, “praise the Lord, 
O my soul.” The soul answers, “In my life I will praise the Lord.” I will 
praise him when I come to enjoy the true life, because here below, instead 
of singing and praising him, we must rather weep and pray to him; for 
though we do praise him, even at present, to some extent, it is not praise 
properly so called, or full praise, but is mingled with prayers and with tears; 
but when we come to the true life, then, indeed, will our praise deserve the 
name of praise, for it will be pure, everlasting, and most delightful. He 
repeats the same when he adds, “I will sing to my Lord as long as I shall 
be,” when I shall have come to eternal life I will sing unceasingly to my 
God. At present I cannot sing while I have so many things to interrupt me, 
but when I shall have been disengaged and free from all care, “I will sing to 
my God as long as I shall be,” or during the whole space of that true life; 
and as I shall never have any fear of dying, I shall sing forever without 
failing. “Put not your trust in princes,” seeing that many are retarded on the 
road to salvation by their admiration of place and power. As if such things 
could confer happiness on those who enjoy such positions, in pity for their 
blindness, he exclaims, “Put not your trust in princes,” which he explains, 
by calling them “the sons of men,” mere mortals like yourselves, there 
being only one true prince, the Creator of mankind, in whom we should put 
our trust: and he assigns a reason why we should place no trust in them 


when he adds, “in whom there is no salvation,” because the princes of this 
world, when they cannot save others, have no salvation in themselves, nor 
are they saved themselves, but must be saved like all others, if they deserve 
it. If such be the case, how did Christ, who was man, and the “Son of Man,” 
as he was wont to style himself, save the whole human race? He saved them 
through his divinity. 

3 The prophet might have adduced many arguments to prove that “there 
is no salvation in the children of men,” inasmuch as they are infirm, 
variable, deceitful, often aiming at what they are unable to accomplish, and 
as often refusing to accomplish what they are equal to; but he puts forward 
one simple reason alone, one that no one can contradict, one taken from 
death that is common to us all, for how can he save others who cannot save 
himself? for, beyond aye or nay let him shut himself in a fortified tower, let 
him surround it with a powerful army for protection, were he even monarch 
of the universe, “his spirit shall go forth” from his body, and then his body 
shall “return into his earth,” of which it was composed, and then, “in that 
day all their thoughts shall perish,” the thoughts of all those who put their 
hope in him, depended on him, expected riches, places, appointments from 
him; but the moment God takes away the spirit, that is, the life of him on 
whom they so depended, all their castle building tumbles to the ground, and 
thus, “all their thoughts shall perish.” 

4—5 The prophet now tells us that the person who will sincerely desire to 
arrive at true and everlasting salvation will have to place no confidence 
whatever in the princes of this world, but in the only true God alone. 
“Blessed is he,” at least in hope, and in the safe and direct road to actual 
happiness, “who hath the God of Jacob for his helper,” who has the one true 
God to assist and to protect him in this world. He calls the true God “the 
God of Jacob,” by reason of Jacob’s people adhering to God, while the 
Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, and the other surrounding nations, 
worshipped false gods. And he tells at once whom God will help, when he 
says, “whose hope is in the Lord his God,” or, God will help all who hope 
in him, of which there is abundant testimony in the Scriptures, “No one hath 
hoped in the Lord, and hath been confounded,” Eccli. 2; and in Psalm 113, 
“The house of Israel hath hoped in the Lord, he is their helper and their 
protector.” He then proves the advantage of hoping in the Lord, because it 
was he “who made heaven and earth, the sea, and all things that are in 


them.” Whence it follows that there are no bounds to his power, that he is 
Lord of all things, and that all things are subject to him, and therefore, that 
anyone protected by him has no reason for fear from any quarter. 

6 As the exile might have said, in reply, I know God is all powerful, and 
that he can, if he choose, protect and assist me, but how do I know that he 
will? the prophet takes him up, and proves that God will do it, by reason of 
his justice, and of his mercy. By reason of his justice, “he keepeth truth 
forever;” that is to say, he always stands to what he has promised, and he 
has promised help to those who put their trust in them. In like manner, in 
consequence of his being supremely just, “he executes judgment for them 
that suffer wrong;” that is to say, he gives just judgment in favor of the just 
against the wicked, by punishing the latter, and rewarding the former; and 
inasmuch as he is merciful, “he gives food to the hungry,” providing for the 
temporal as well as the spiritual wants of those who trust in him, in a most 
extraordinary and wonderful manner. 

7 As it would not be enough for the exiles, on their return to their 
country, to be ensured safe conduct from robbers, and wherewithal to 
support them on the journey, if their feet were not at liberty, and themselves 
wide awake, besides being in rude health, he therefore, in order to show 
how determined God is to assist those who put their trust in him, adds, “The 
Lord looseth them that are in fetters,” the fetters of concupiscence, which 
he does gradually, by destroying all their evil desires; and as concupiscence 
always blinds us, “the Lord enlighteneth the blind,” by giving them the light 
of wisdom and of interior prudence; and as sin was the cause, not only of 
concupiscence and blindness, but also of human infirmity, man having been 
brought, by means of sin, to the condition of him, who going down from 
Jericho, fell in with robbers who despoiled him, and left him more dead 
than alive, the prophet therefore adds, “he lifteth up them that are cast 
down,” and finally, he adds, “the Lord loveth the just,” in order, that man, 
after having been healed, set free, and enlightened through grace, may look 
forward to perseverance through the goodness of God. 

8 He now repeats that God will both help and protect the pilgrims who 
move along “the narrow way” to their country. “The Lord keepeth the 
strangers,” they who do not belong to Babylon, nor to this world, but the 
true pilgrims in a strange land. “He will support the fatherless and the 
widow.” The fatherless are the just who have no one to protect them, who 


have no father in this world, and who put their hope in nothing in this 
world. The widow is the Church, who is truly a widow, so long as she is 
separated from her spouse, and subject to all the trials and troubles daily 
pouring in upon her. These orphans and this widow will be all taken into 
God’s house at the fitting time, and then “he will destroy the ways of 
sinners,” the prosperous ways in which they walk being so many broad 
ways that lead to destruction, all of which God will, in the end of the world, 
thoroughly upset and destroy. 

9 Finally, on the termination of the exile, and on the ways of the wicked, 
as well as the wicked themselves having been exterminated, Christ’s eternal 
kingdom shall commence, for “the Lord shall reign” with his saints, 
“forever.” Your God, I repeat, O holy Sion, will reign with his children 
forever and ever. Amen. 


PSALM 146 


AN EXHORTATION TO PRAISE GOD FOR HIS 
BENEFITS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 The prophet exhorts all to praise God; because it is most agreeable to him, 
and of the greatest advantage to us. “To our God be joyful and comely 
praise.” See that the praise be in a joyful strain, and “comely,” yet still in a 
becoming, decent manner, befitting the majesty of that God to whom it is 
offered. There can be no doubt of the benefits the chanting of God’s praise 
confers on us; because, if he who prays to God derives much benefit 
therefrom, why should he not, too, who praises him. Secondly, such praise 
tends to raise the soul from the things of this world to those of the world 
above; Thirdly, it becomes a sort of foretaste of the bliss of heaven, and 
unites us with the Angels and saints. Fourthly, it is most agreeable by 
reason of its proceeding from love; for nothing is sweeter to the lover than 
to praise his beloved. Fifthly, it is of much benefit to us; because we thereby 
pay the tribute that is due of us; for it is only but just that we should praise 
the source of all good, and return thanks to our supreme benefactor. Hence, 
in the holy Sacrifice, when the priest says, “Let us return thanks to the Lord 
our God,” he is answered, “It is meet and just;” and then the priest says, in 
addition, “It is truly meet, just, right, and conducive to salvation that we 
always and in all places give thanks to the Lord.” Of the fact of our praise 
being agreeable and pleasing to God there can be no doubt, from the fact of 
his having created men and Angels for no other purpose, but that they may 
know, serve, and praise him; hence we read in Isaias 43, “And everyone that 
calleth upon my name, I have created him for my own glory;” and that 
cannot be called ambition, being purely justice. Now “God is just, and hath 
loved justice; his countenance hath beheld righteousness.” With that, God is 


delighted with sacrifice as with a most sweet and agreeable odor; and the 
sacrifice of praise is the most excellent of all, according to Psalm 69. “The 
sacrifice of praise shall glorify me.” Finally, becoming praise is most 
pleasing to God; because he is delighted with our blessings, especially with 
those of much value, such as our virtues, all of which, such as faith, hope, 
charity, religion, devotion, humility, are brought into play when we offer 
him our tribute of praise. 

2 He now commences pointing out the matter for which we are to praise 
God, and says God should be praised, in the first place, for his kindness 
towards his people; as if he were to say, Praise the Lord, because he built 
Jerusalem; and “he will gather together the dispersed of Israel;” meaning 
the children of Israel, scattered through the world. This may apply to the 
rebuilding of the temple, which had been destroyed by Nabuchodonosor, 
and which the Jews, upon regaining their liberty from Cyrus and Darius, set 
at once about rebuilding, and which David then, in the spirit of prophecy, 
foresaw. Or it may be understood of the building of the Church, through the 
Apostles, and the gathering the dispersed children of God together; as we 
read in Jn. 11, “That Jesus should die for the nation, and not only for the 
nation, but to gather together in one the children of God that were 
dispersed.” Finally, it may be understood of the heavenly Jerusalem, that is 
daily being built up like a city, by the accession of living stones, to which 
all the pilgrims, who are now scattered through the plains of Babylon, will 
be gathered. 

3 He now tells how the dispersed of Israel will be gathered together. As 
regards the Babylonian captivity, it means that God would heal the Jews, 
now nigh brokenhearted, overwhelmed and depressed by innumerable 
calamities, and would “bind up their bruises,” by inspiring Cyrus to harass 
them no longer, but to restore them to their country. In a more spiritual view 
of it, God collects the dispersed of Israel when he heals those who are 
contrite of heart; that is, when despising not the humble and contrite, he 
heals them from the disease of sin; as David himself explains in Psalm 102, 
“Who forgiveth all thy iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases.” The 
expression, “And bindeth up all their bruises,” explains the mode in which 
God deals with such bruises, by binding them up, as the surgeons do. Now, 
the sacraments are the visible ligatures that God makes use of to bind up 
our wounds; and as such ligatures are removed when the cure is effected, 


so, on the resurrection, when all our diseases shall have been cured, there 
will be no further need for sacraments. 

4 He asserts, secondly, that God should be praised by reason of his 
wisdom. This appears in the infinite number of the stars created by him, that 
appear countless to us, but of which he has such intimate knowledge that he 
can call them individually by name, a proof of his great wisdom; and if it 
did not require great wisdom, God would not have said to Abraham, 
“Number the stars if thou canst;” nor would he have compared the number 
of the stars to the sand on the sea shore, of which Ecclesiasticus says, “Who 
hath numbered the sand of the sea.” With that he adds, “And calleth them 
all by their names,” to let us see what a distinct, separate, and intimate 
knowledge he has of the nature and properties of everyone of them. It also 
implies their obedience, when from nonexistence they started into 
existence, at a call. For God, by a call, endows with existence things that 
previously had no existence; as, in Baruch, “The stars were called, and they 
said: Here we are; and with cheerfulness they have shined forth to him who 
made them.” Finally, it implies that the stars are like a body of soldiers, 
who, on being called upon to advance, do so as quickly as possible; as in 
Isaias 40, “Lift up your eyes on high, and see who hath created these things; 
who bringeth out their hast by number, and calleth them all by their names.” 
With great justice, then, does the prophet add, 

5 Here we have not only God’s wisdom, but also his power, praised, by 
reason of his not only knowing the number, nature, and properties of the 
stars, but also by his naming them, and giving them the existence and the 
power of motion. The expression, “Of his wisdom there is no number,” 
means that the things God, in his wisdom knows, are countless. For God’s 
wisdom knows all things past, present, future, and possible; all our words, 
our thoughts, our desires, past, present, future, even to eternity. 

6 The third source of God’s praise is taken from his justice and his 
mercy; for the Lord being both pious and merciful, protects the humble and 
the meek, and exalts them to the very heavens; and, on the contrary, in his 
justice, humbles and lays low the proud sinners, who would, in imitation of 
their king, Satan, raise themselves above the stars, leaving them to grovel 
on the ground in wretchedness and misery. 

7 Previous to his praising God for his providence, he again exhorts them 
to praise and to sing to him, “Sing ye to the Lord with praise;” begin your 


praise by singing a hymn, and then “sing on the harp;” follow it up by 
playing on the harp. In a spiritual point of view it means, that, after praising 
God with our lips, we should follow it up by our good works, so that there 
should be no discordance between the tongue and the hands, and that it may 
not be said of us, as of the Pharisees, “They say and do not.” 

8 He tells that the subject of his praise now will be God’s providence, that 
sometimes obscures the whole firmament with clouds, not for the purpose 
of shutting out the light of the sun from us, but in order to prepare the rain 
necessary for the earth, without which the earth would yield no fruit. In a 
spiritual sense, God “covers the heavens with clouds” when he shortens the 
days of our prosperity, in order that the rain of the grace of God may 
descend upon us in our trouble, through patience and humility. “Who 
maketh grass to grow on the mountains, and herbs for the service of man.” 
He now explains the use of such rain, it making the grass to grow on the 
mountains, and the herbs that man uses for food. The expression, “who 
maketh to grow,” implies that both earth and rain would be of no use 
without God’s cooperation; nay more, that, as the rain could not be had but 
from the clouds, and that through God, so the rain itself would not produce 
the herbs but through God. The expression, “on the mountains,” means the 
necessity they are under of having much rain, for the plains and the valleys 
may be irrigated, while the mountains cannot. 

9 He proceeds in recording God’s providence in regard of the beasts and 
of the birds, with a view to let man see that he will never be forsaken by 
God in his providence. The same argument is made use of in the Gospel; 
thus giving us to understand that the God who so bounteously feeds the 
wild beasts and the young ravens will never desert those made to his own 
image and likeness. 

10-11 Having said that God provides for the young ravens that call on 
him, he concludes the Psalm by telling God that it is not the proud, who 
confide in their own strength, that are grateful to him, but the humble, who 
fear him and confide in him; who may be compared to the young ravens, 
who, conscious of their own infirmity, seek, by croaking, to get help from 
others. “He shall not delight in the strength of the horse.” God has no regard 
for, takes no delight in, the pleasure of the horse, when men take so much 
pride in it. “Nor take pleasure in the legs of a man;” nor does it please him 
to look at the handsome legs of a robust man, when men seem to confide in 


them to the extent of excluding God’s providence from having any share in 
protecting them; but “the Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him;” with 
the humble, who tremble at his commands, and put their entire hope, not in 
their own strength, but in God’s mercy. 


PSALM 147 


THE CHURCH IS CALLED UPON TO PRAISE 
GOD FOR HIS PECULIAR GRACES AND 
FAVORS TO HIS PEOPLE. IN THE HEBREW 
THIS PSALM IS JOINED TO THE FOREGOING 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


12 Jerusalem is a holy city, the more noble part of which is mount Sion, 
where the temple of the Lord was built, and is often used to express the city 
itself; and, therefore, “praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” and “praise thy God, 
Sion,” signify one and the same thing. If it be referred to the Jerusalem 
above, nothing more appropriate could be applied to it; for in that heavenly 
city no one need be occupied in it providing for their personal wants, or 
those of their neighbors, there being no poor, no needy, to be found therein, 
and can, therefore, devote their whole time, as they really do, in praising 
God. Most justly, then, does he address the city, saying, “Praise the Lord,” 
for you have nothing else to do; for you are specially bound thereto by 
reason of the signal favors he has conferred on you; and, finally, because it 
has been your great good fortune to get so close a view of the beauty and 
the excellence of the Lord. The Church, in her exile, should also praise the 
Lord; but the whole Church cannot, nor can the Church at all times do it, in 
the midst of the cares and troubles that frequently disturb her. And if the 
Church cannot accomplish it, much less can the synagogue. 

13 The reason why Jerusalem should bless the Lord arises from the fact 
of his having conferred on her that abundance and security of which human 
happiness consists. Security, without abundance, is no better than poverty, 
and abundance, without security, is replete with fear and danger. God, 
therefore, so strengthened the bolts of the gates of Jerusalem that they could 


not possibly be stormed, and those inside are quite safe, inasmuch as no 
enemy can enter, no friend will be excluded; nothing bad can come in, 
nothing good will go out; and the divine blessing brought an abundance of 
all good things into this highly fortified city; for it was not a particular 
blessing that God gave the holy city, but a general, an absolute one, to use 
the expression of the Apostle, “Who hath blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places.” These two things perfectly apply to the 
Jerusalem above, where the security is eternal, and the blessing consists in 
the enjoyment of the supreme good. They also apply, to a certain extent, to 
the Church in her exile, though not so entirely; “for the gates of hell will not 
prevail against her,” and she has many blessings within her; but, 
meanwhile, many wicked enter into her, and good revolt from her; she has 
the chaff mixed with the grain, the good with the bad fish, the kids with the 
lambs. There are other points of agreement also with the earthly Jerusalem, 
inasmuch as by reason of her being situated in the mountains, she appeared 
to be well fortified, and abounded, at one time, with inhabitants and with 
wealth; but, as she was more than once sacked and destroyed, it does not 
appear that the expression, “he hath strengthened the bolts of thy gates,” is 
quite applicable to her. One would rather say the expression in Lament. 2 
was, “Her gates are sunk into the ground: he hath destroyed and broken her 
bars; and the bulwark hath moved; and the wall hath been destroyed 
together.” Nor was there such an abundance in the city at the same time, 
when we read, “They said to their mothers, where is corm and wine? when 
they fainted away as the wounded in the streets of the city, when they 
breathed out their souls in the bosoms of their mothers.” 

14 Not only is the holy city of Jerusalem highly fortified, but it is even 
exempt from the dangers of war, hence its name, Jerusalem, which signifies 
“The vision of peace,” and the first that attempted to disturb that peace was 
expelled with such violence as to cause the Lord to say, “I saw Satan as 
lightning falling from heaven.” “Who hath placed peace in thy borders;” 
who hath established universal peace through the length and breadth of 
Jerusalem. And further, not only does this city enjoy abundance, but even 
the most exquisite dainties, as conveyed in the expression, “the fat of corn;” 
and these without limit, as we can infer from the expression, “who filleth.” 
All this applies to our heavenly country in the strict sense of the words, for 
there alone will our inferior be in strict peace with our superior parts, and 


our superior parts with God; and there, too, will be strict peace between the 
citizens of all grades, high and low; for there will be one heart, one soul, 
and as the Lord expresses it, Jn. 7, “Made perfect in one.” There, too, “will 
all be filled with the fat of corn,” for truth and wisdom being the food of the 
soul, they will have actual truth as it is in itself, and not in figures or 
enigmas, and they will taste of the sweetness of the Word Eternal without 
being enveloped by the sacraments or the Scriptures; they will drink of the 
fountain of wisdom, instead of applying to the streams that flow from it, or 
to the “showers falling gently upon the earth.” They will be so filled that 
they will never again hunger nor thirst for all eternity. In the Church 
militant also, which, to a certain extent, is the Jerusalem, we have peace 
with God, though we, at the same time, suffer pressure from the world. We 
do what we can to keep in peace with all; but we are in the midst of those 
who hate peace, and, therefore, “Combats without, fears within,” are never 
wanting, and though we may feed on “the fat of corn,” it is enveloped by 
too many coverings. We have the Word of God, but in the flesh; and though 
we eat of the flesh it is covered by the sacrament. We drink of the waters of 
wisdom, but it is from the shower of the Scriptures, and we are, therefore, 
never so satiated with those blessings as to make our happiness consist in 
hungering and thirsting for more. Much less applicable is all this to the 
earthly Jerusalem, the old synagogue of the Jews, to which it was applicable 
in a figurative sense only. 

15 Having exhorted the holy city to thank God for the favors conferred 
on itself, he now exhorts it to praise God for the favors conferred on other 
nations, from which they may learn how much more liberal he has been in 
their regard. He, therefore, exhorts them to praise that God, “who sendeth 
forth his speech to the earth,” who issues the precepts and decrees of his 
providence to the whole world; and “his word runneth quickly;” such 
precepts and decrees are borne with the greatest expedition to all created 
beings, penetrate all things, and are put into immediate execution. These 
words explain the order of divine providence that extends itself to 
everything, and that with the greatest velocity because God is everywhere, 
“upholding all things by the word of his power,” Heb. 1; and “reaches from 
end to end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly,’—Wisdom 8. Hence, 
David says, in Psalm 118, “All things serve thee.” 


16-17 From God’s universal providence he now takes up one particular 
effect of it, in which the admirable power and wisdom of God are most 
conspicuous, and for which he deserves merited praise, even from the 
citizens above, exempt as they are from such changes. The wonderful 
effects of God’s power and wisdom, which, however, are most familiar and 
visible to us all, are to be found in his creation of heat and cold in the air. In 
certain countries, snow, frost, and ice will so abound, at certain times, that 
lakes, rivers, and even seas will become so congealed, that wagons, heavily 
laden, will be carried over them, as they would through so many roads or 
fields. The ice becomes so hard that bars of iron will hardly break it; and 
yet, God, when it pleaseth him, by a simple change in the wind, in one 
instant causes all to melt, and streams of water flow down from the 
housetops, from the hills, and the mountains. Thus, God, in one moment, 
converts the extreme cold into a most agreeable warmth. To enter into 
particulars. “Who giveth snow like wool;” who rains down snow in such 
abundance, that every flake of it looks like flocks of wool, not only by 
reason of its whiteness, but also of its size. “Scattereth mists like ashes;” 
raises mists so dense, that they seem more like a cloud of ashes than of 
vapor. “He sendeth his crystal like morsels;” who congeals the water when 
forming it into hail, so as to appear in small crystals like crumbs of bread. 
“Who shall stand before the face of his cold?” An apostrophe of the prophet 
in admiration of God’s great power in producing so much cold; as much as 
to say, who can stand or bear so much cold? 

18 Having described the extreme cold caused by the snow, frost, and ice, 
he now shows with what ease and celerity God causes them all to disappear. 
“He shall send out his word,” his simple command, “and shall melt them,” 
the snow, frost, and ice, and, at once, the cold disappears; and he explains 
how simply God effects that, when he adds, “His wind shall blow, and the 
waters shall run;” at his command the wind shifts to the south, causing the 
snow and the ice to thaw, and thus converting them into water. 

19-20 He concludes by showing how differently God, in his providence, 
deals with his own people, and with other nations, because he instructed 
other nations, merely by natural causes and effects, so as to know their 
Creator through the things created by him; but he taught his own people 
through the prophets. “Who declareth his word to Jacob;” that is to say, 
Jerusalem praise that Lord, “who declared his word to his people Jacob,” by 


speaking to them through Moses, and the prophets, and who pointed out 
“his justices and his judgments to Israel,” through the same Moses, to 
whom he gave the law, in order to hand it over to his people of Israel, and 
from it you will be able to understand “that he hath not done in like manner 
to every nation,” because to you alone, and to none others, “hath he made 
manifest his judgments,” meaning his laws. All this applies literally to the 
Jerusalem on earth, to whom God sent his prophets to announce his words, 
and explain his laws; but it is much more applicable to the spiritual 
Jerusalem, the Church, that received the incarnate word of God himself, 
through the preaching of the Apostles, and learned a much more sublime 
law, judgments and justifications. It is more applicable, again, to the 
Jerusalem above, to which God openly announces his word; and in his word 
all its inhabitants behold the judgments of God, the order, disposition, and 
secrets of his divine providence, that to us are a great abyss. 


PSALM 148 


ALL CREATURES ARE INVITED TO PRAISE 
THEIR CREATOR 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1—2 The Angels, as residing in the supreme heavens, as it were, in the very 
palace of the eternal King, get the first invitation. The words “praise ye” are 
not used in a spirit of command or exhortation, as if the Angels were 
deficient in their duty, and needed such; it is spoken in a spirit of invitation 
and strong affection by the prophet, who is highly excited and inflamed 
with the love of God, as if he said, Oh that all created things would praise 
their Creator! and you, ye Angels, who hold the first place in creation, 
follow up the praise you daily offer him; “from the heavens,” indicates 
where the Angels reside, which he repeats when he adds, “praise ye him in 
the high places.” This he explains more clearly when he adds who they are 
that dwell there, saying, “praise ye him, all his hosts,” meaning the 
heavenly powers, and not the sun, moon, and stars, as some will have it; 
first, because nothing is more usual than such repetitions with David; 
secondly, the holy fathers are unanimous that these words refer to the 
Cherubim, Seraphim, and the other Angels; thirdly, from Lk. 2, where the 
Angels are called “The multitude of the heavenly host;” and fourthly, from 
Psalm 102, where the Angels are more clearly indicated, when he says, 
“Bless the Lord, all ye his hosts; you ministers of his, that do his will.” 

3-4 From the Angels, who, as being endowed with reason and 
intelligence, praise God in the strict sense of the word, he descends to the 
heavenly bodies who do not offer that intellectual praise they are incapable 
of, but still praise him by reason of their greatness, grandeur, size, speed, 
efficacy, splendor, and beauty, just as every beautiful work redounds to the 
credit of its maker. He names the sun first, it being universally allowed to 


be the principal body in nature; next, the moon, it being apparently next in 
size to the sun; then he calls upon the stars, concluding with “the light,” by 
which he means the light derived from the sun, moon, and stars. Having 
enumerated the heavenly bodies, he then calls upon “the heaven of 
heavens,” that is, the superior heavens, beneath which lie the inferior 
heavens in which the clouds and the birds move about; whence we read in 
the Scriptures, “the birds of heaven, the clouds of heaven.” To those upper 
heavens he adds the waters that lie above the heavens, thus leaving no one 
thing in the superior part of the world without an invitation. In regard of 
those waters men are at liberty to argue to a certain extent, but in other 
respects they are not. First, it is certain that the waters named here are 
material, not spiritual waters, an error into which Origen fell, and which 
was exposed by the holy fathers. Secondly, that these waters are above, and 
not in, the heavens, as some erroneously imagine, for the prophet indicates 
it clearly here, by calling on the “heaven of heavens” to praise him, and at 
once adds, “all the waters that are above the heavens,” those heavens, 
surely, that he had just quoted; and in Psalm 103, when speaking of the 
same heavens, he says, “Who stretchest out the heavens like a pavilion, who 
coverest the higher rooms thereof with water;” and Moses, in the first 
chapter of Genesis, clearly places water over the firmament, in which 
firmament he shortly after places the stars; and more clearly in Daniel 3, 
where all the works of the Lord are enumerated, in order; first are placed 
the Angels, then the heavens, then the waters that are over the heavens, then 
the sun, moon, stars, and other inferior beings. Thirdly, these waters are 
incorruptible and eternal, for to them, as well as to the other things 
hereinbefore enumerated, applies what he subsequently adds, “He hath 
established them forever, and for ages of ages.” 

5-6 The reason why all those things aforesaid should praise God is, 
because they were all made by him, and will remain forever incorrupt; and 
what is much more wonderful, they were made without any labor, without 
any loss of time, by one word or command brought from nonexistence to 
existence, and that for eternity. He merely said, “Let there be light, and 
there was light.” He commanded a thing that had no existence to start into 
existence, and at once it, in obedience to his command, appeared. “He hath 
established them forever, and for ages of ages.” He endowed them with 
immortality, in order that, like the inferior bodies, they may not rise up and 


die again. “He hath made a decree,” passed a decree on this matter; “and it 
shall not pass away,” a decree that will not evaporate or become a dead 
letter, but will remain, and by remaining will preserve the very things it has 
reference to, so that they shall not pass away. 

7 He now passes to the perishable elements and to the world below, 
which consists of the earth, the air, the water, the beasts, fishes, fowl, as 
also the thunder, lightning, hail, winds, and other such matters. And as he 
first said, “Praise ye the Lord from the heavens,” he now says, “Praise the 
Lord from the earth;” and as he classified all the superior beings under the 
head of the things belonging to heaven which is the seat of the Angels, so 
he deems it right now to bring all the inferior things under the head of those 
belonging to the earth, it being the seat of man. Hence, his reason for not 
naming fire, or air, or water; in the first place, because the earth constitutes 
the second part of the world, and all other things, whether fire, air, or water, 
are subject to man, who inhabits it. “Praise the Lord from the earth,” all you 
who live on the earth, or belong to it, and he mentions first the waters and 
the fishes who dive in the depths of the earth; for the dragons mean the sea 
monsters; and the deeps, the deep seas in which they reside; as we read in 
Psalm 103, “The sea dragon which thou hast formed to play therein,” that 
is, the sea; and in Psalm 73, “Thou didst crush the heads of the dragons in 
the waters.” 

8 From the waters he passes to the air, where the fires exist; viz., 
lightning, thunderbolts, coruscations, as also hail, snow, ice, and the stormy 
winds, those furious winds that cause the storms and bring so much rain 
with them, all of which “fulfil his word;” that is, obey his commands, which 
last expression he adds with a view to let us see that all those accidents, that 
are looked upon by man as so many calamities, come from the hand of God, 
who makes use of them as so many instruments of his justice or of his 
mercy to punish the wicked or to deter the just from sin; and, therefore, that 
they do not come from chance, nor should they be called calamities but 
blessings, being the instruments of a good and gracious God. 

9 From the air he now reverts to the earth, and first alludes to the more 
striking parts of it, the “mountains and hills,” which, of course, include the 
plains and the valleys, for you cannot have one without the other. He then 
passes to the products of the earth, naming the trees first that produce fruit, 
and then those that do not, such as the cedar, which however, serves for 


house and shipbuilding. He then touches on the animals that are to be found 
on the earth, briefly enumerating the principal ones, the wild, the domestic, 
and the beasts of burden; and finally, the serpents that crawl along the 
ground, and the birds that fly aloft in the air. He calls upon and challenges 
them all to praise God, not that they are capable of any such thing, but that 
man, by reflecting on their use and benefit to him, may praise God, and 
return him due thanks for them. But what benefit do the wild beasts, the 
lions, serpents, even the gnats and the wasps confer on man? A great deal, 
for, whether they inspire us with terror, or annoy and torment us, they are 
calculated to remind us of our weakness and infirmity, and to what we have 
come through the disobedience of our first parents, by which we lost a great 
part of the dominion we previously had over all animals. 

10-13 He finally invites all mankind to praise God, and, in order to 
comprehend all manner of people, he mentions three different classes of 
people in respect of power, sex, and age. “Kings and people,” they who 
command and they who obey; and, as all those who do command are not 
equal in authority, he adds, “princes,” having supreme power, “and all 
judges of the earth,” having subordinate authority; and here is the difference 
of power. “Young men and maidens,” which includes the sexes, “the old 
with the younger,” to comprehend all ages. All, then, be they princes or 
subjects, men or women, old or young, are summoned to praise the Lord. 
“For his name alone is exalted;” for there is no other name truly sublime, 
and worthy of all praise, but the name of God. Created things, however 
great, when compared with God’s greatness, sink into insignificance; and 
whatever greatness or excellence they may be possessed of they have 
entirely from him, who alone is called, and justly is, the Most High. 

14 He assigns a reason for having said, “For his name alone is exalted,” 
because, says he, “The praise of him is above heaven and earth;” that is, 
everything in heaven and on earth declare his praise so full of everything of 
his glory, or, as Habacuc has it, “His glory covered the heavens, and the 
earth is full of his praise;” therefore “his name alone is exalted.” And “he 
hath exalted the horn of his people;” he, of himself, alone exalted and 
sublime, has exalted the power and glory of his people Israel, because he 
selected them as his own people, gave them divine laws, written with his 
own finger, and cared them with a special providence. “A hymn to all his 
saints; to the children of Israel, a people approaching to him, Alleluia.” This 


is the conclusion of the Psalm, as it were to say, The hymn, then, to be sung 
to God should be specially sung by all his saints; that is, by all those 
dedicated and consecrated to him, the children of Israel especially, 
inasmuch as they come nearer to God than any other people, through true 
knowledge and faith, true worship and adoration, true filial confidence and 
love. This, however, as St. Augustine properly observes, applies not to the 
children of Israel according to the flesh, but according to the spirit; for the 
former being stiff necked never made any approach to God, as St. Stephen 
reproached them. “You always resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did so 
do you also. Which of the prophets have not your fathers persecuted? and 
they have slain those who foretold of the coming of the Just One, of whom 
you have been the betrayers and murderers;” and the Apostle, Rom. 9, 
points out who are the true children of Israel when he says, “For all are not 
Israelites that are of Israel; neither are all they who are the seed of 
Abraham’s children;” that is to say, not they who are the children of the 
flesh are the children of God, but they that are the children of the promise 
are counted for “the seed.” And in the same epistle, chap. 4, he tells them 
that they were the children of Abraham “who follow the steps of the faith 
that our father Abraham had,” be they circumcised or not circumcised. Nor 
should we exclude all the children of Israel according to the flesh, for in 
such case we would exclude the prophets and the Apostles; we exclude 
those only who are Israelites according to the flesh alone, of whom St. 
Stephen speaks as above, and to whom the Precursor said, “Ye offspring of 
vipers, who hath shown you to flee from the wrath to come? do not begin to 
say, We have Abraham for our father,” and to whom the Lord himself said, 
“Tf you be the children of Abraham do the works of Abraham—you are of 
your father the devil.” Finally, such are they, who, after having renounced 
the Lord, are scattered all over the world, without a king, a priesthood, and 
even without a God. 


PSALM 149 


THE CHURCH IS PARTICULARLY BOUND TO 
PRAISE GOD 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 This first verse is directed to those he addressed in the last verse of the 
preceding Psalm, when he said, “A hymn to all his saints, to a people 
approaching to him;” for these three last Psalms are so connected, and one 
appears to be such a continuation of the other, that they appear to form one 
Psalm, which, perhaps, is the reason that the three are read under one 
antiphon in the end of lauds. He, therefore, says, O you saints, the people 
approaching to God, “Sing to the Lord a new canticle;” let other creatures 
sing a canticle for their creation, which is an old canticle, but sing you a 
canticle for your regeneration, justification, glorification, which is “a new 
canticle,” on a new subject, and to be chanted by new men. “Let his praise 
be in the church of the saints;” a reason assigned for having asked them to 
sing in such manner, being as much as to say, You saints, “sing ye to the 
Lord a new canticle,” because it is but meet that God’s praise should be 
heard, especially in the congregation of the saints. 

2 The new canticle is calculated to inspire great joy; for it announces the 
favor of perfect happiness, and springs from most ardent love. Israel, the 
chosen people of God, therefore, that sings this new canticle, rejoice in 
singing “in him that made him;” in their Creator, who not only called them 
into existence, but endowed them with grace, thus giving them not only 
existence, but to be Israel. “And let the children of Sion be joyful in their 
king,” which is no more than a repetition of the above. 

3 Not content with singing this new canticle with joy and gladness, they 
will blend instrumental with vocal music, so that their hands, as well as 
their tongues, or in other words, their actions, as well as their words, shall 


be directed to God’s praise and glory. The following Psalm would seem to 
indicate that the ‘choir’ named here is a musical instrument as well as the 
timbrel and the psaltery; but it may also signify a number of voices in 
concert, and in such sense it has been understood by the fathers 

4 The reason for singing this new canticle is because the Lord hath been 
well pleased with his people, that is to say, loved them from eternity, from 
his own pure kindness, which good will of God is the foundation and 
primary source of all our blessings; for predestination, vocation, 
justification, glorification, all are owing to God’s having been “well pleased 
with his people;” and, touching on this, the Lord himself said, “Fear not, 
little flock; for it hath pleased your Father to give you a kingdom.” This 
good pleasure of God is frequently alluded to by St. Paul, and it justly 
forms the subject of the new canticle; “and he will exalt the meek unto 
salvation;” God not only resolved in his mind to deal thus kindly with his 
people, but he will carry it into immediate effect, because “he will exalt the 
meek unto salvation,” he will exalt to the highest degree possible, to eternal 
happiness, his meek and humble people, as being true members of him who 
said, “I am meek and humble of heart.” 

5 He now describes the future glory of the elect, for which they are with 
all their hearts to sing this new canticle. “The saints shall rejoice in glory,” 
to which none but the truly just arrive, and at the same time “shall be joyful 
in their beds,” in that place of supreme rest, “from henceforth now, saith the 
spirit, that they may rest from their labors,” Apoc. 14. Thus, “the saints in 
glory” shall rest from their labors, but not from their praise; they will “be in 
their beds,” to rest there, but not to sleep. 

6 The saints in their supreme felicity will not be altogether idle, for they 
will find occupation in chanting God’s praise and brandishing their swords, 
and the latter refers to the judiciary power with which they will be invested 
on the last day, to strike down all their persecutors, according to Deut. 32, 
“If I shall whet my sword as the lightning, and my hand take hold on 
judgment.” 

7 The use the saints will make of the two edged swords will be to wreak 
vengeance on their enemies on the day of judgment, to chastise them and to 
reproach them with their iniquities, for “Then shall the just stand with great 
constancy against those that have afflicted them.” 


8 Having said that “the two edged swords” represent the judiciary power 
entrusted to the saints on the last day, it will not appear strange they should 
use such power “to execute vengeance,” and “to bind kings in fetters,” for 
such power includes the one as well as the other, and both will be fully 
exercised on the last day, when, in union with Christ, they will pass 
sentence on the Antiochuses, the Herods, the Neros, the Diocletians, and the 
other infidel princes, and will say, “Having bound their hands and feet, cast 
them into the exterior darkness.” 

9 The prophet now explains clearly why he said “to execute vengeance,” 
and “to bind kings in fetters.” That the saints, who on earth have suffered 
unjust persecution, may now “execute the judgment” that was long since 
“written” like a decree or a resolution, deeply engraved on a pillar, one that 
could not be changed or erased. “This glory is to all his saints,” the glory of 
sitting with Christ on the clouds, and judging the world; and its ruler will be 
the peculiar privilege of the saints, as St. Paul has it, “Know you not that 
the saints shall judge this world? And if the world shall be judged by you, 
are you unworthy to judge the smallest matters?” Truly, therefore, “is this 
glory to all his saints.” 


PSALM 150 


AN EXHORTATION TO PRAISE GOD WITH ALL 
SORTS OF INSTRUMENTS 


EXPLANATION OF THE PSALM 


1 You saints and elect, praise the Lord who dwell in the heavenly sanctuary, 
“praise him in the firmament of his power,” a repetition of the first part of 
the verse, Praise him who resides in the heavens as he would in a highly 
fortified palace or on a splendid throne, for the Lord says, in Mt. 5, “Swear 
not by heaven for it is God’s throne.” 

2 He now teaches that God is to be praised, not because he simply resides 
in heaven, but because he resides there as the all powerful Ruler and Lord 
of all things. Praise him for his mighty acts, for his great strength and 
power, “Praise ye him according to the multitude of his greatness,” praise 
him beyond measure, for such is his greatness, being simply and absolutely 
great. 

3 Praise him with all manner of instruments, wind instruments such as the 
trumpet, and stringed such as the psaltery and harp. 

4 All sorts of instruments are now enumerated, for though there is no 
certainty what sort of instrument their organ was, the probability is, that it 
was an instrument composed of a number of pipes joined together, such as 
our organ of the present day. 

5 Cymbals are musical instruments, whose music is elicited by shaking 
them; and they are called “cymbals of joy,” as being used on festive 
occasions, as peals of bells are with Christians. “Let every spirit praise the 
Lord.” Various are the interpretations offered of this sentence; but in my 
mind, the most satisfactory is to take the words, “every spirit,’ as 
comprehending everything that has life, be it spiritual, such as that of the 
Angels, or animal, such as that of animals, or both united, such as that of 


man; or even a figurative life, such as that of material objects, which, 
inanimate as they may be, are still said “to live” in reference to God; 
because they serve and obey him, as if they had sense and feeling, and 
understood the commands of the Creator. Hence the invitatory, “The king to 
whom all things live;” and in Baruch, “The stars were called, and they said: 
Here we are.” Such is also the expression in the Gospel, “He commanded 
the fever, and it left her;” and, in Mk. 4, “And he rebuked the wind, and said 
to the sea: Peace, be still. And the wind ceased; and there was made a great 
calm.” The prophet, then, after having summoned a number of persons and 
things to praise God, and finding that he could not severally enumerate and 
invite every person and thing in one general invitation, he comprehends all, 
and calls upon them to praise the Lord. “Let every spirit praise the Lord.” 
But, then, if he wanted to include everything, why not say, Let everything, 
instead of every spirit, praise the Lord? The reason is, because it is only the 
living that are able to praise, and it would appear absurd to invite dead 
things or souls to join in choir, especially when the same prophet said, in 
Psalm 113, “The dead will not praise thee, O Lord;” and Ezechias exclaims, 
“The living, the living, he shall give praise to thee.” David, then, preferred 
the expression, Every spirit or living thing, to everything existing, to show 
that he invited everything that has life in any respect to unite in praising 
God. Here, then, is the end of this Commentary. I pray Almighty God, that, 
as he enabled us to explain those divine Psalms somehow, so he may grant 
us, in his mercy, after this our pilgrimage here below, to arrive at our true 
country, where, face to face, we may love him with our whole heart, and 
praise him without end. Amen. Praise be to God. “But piety with 
sufficiency is great gain.” (1 Tim. 6.) 
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STEPS OF ASCENSION TO GOD 


The First Step 


From the Consideration of Man. 


CHAP. I 


HE that desires in earnest to erect a Ladder by which he may ascend as high 
as to God Almighty, ought to make the first Step, from the Consideration of 
himself. For every Individual amongst us, is both the Creature and Image of 
God, and nothing is nearer to us than our selves. Moses therefore with good 
reason thus advises, Attend to, or narrowly observe thy self. Upon which 
words Basil the great compos’d a notable Discourse. For he that shall 
carefully survey the outward, and diligently inspect the inner Man, will find 
himself to be a fort of Epitome, and Abridgement of the Universe, and 
hence easily take his Rise to the Creator of all things. 

But my Design at present is, only to inquire into the four common 
Causes. viz. 1. The Author of my Being. 2. The Materials he compos’d me 
of. 3. The Form he endowed me with. 4. For what End he produc’d me. 

For by enquiring after the Author of my Being, I shall find him to be God 
alone. If I enquire after the Matter I am made of, it will appear to be entirely 
nothing; from whence I must needs infer, that all that is in me was made by 
God, and that He has the sole Right and Propriety in me. If I enquire after 
my Form, I shall find that I am the Image of God. If I make enquiry after 
my End, I shall find the same God, to be my supream and compleat 
Happiness. By this I must needs understand that I am so nearly related to 
God, and have so great a dependence upon him, that He, and none but He is 
my Creator, the Author of my Beings that He is my Father, my Example, 
Happiness, and all things. And when my Understanding shall be so far 
enlightned, is it possible I should not seek him with the greatest ardour and 
desire? How can my thoughts not be taken up with the Contemplation of 
him? How must my heart pant after him? how must my Soul long to behold 


and enjoy him? with what horrour must I respect on the stupidity of my 
heart, which for days, and months, and years, hath had nothing less in its 
thoughts and quest than God, who alone is all things to me? 


CHAP. II 


BUT let us a little more nicely examine each particular. I ask thee, my Soul, 
who it was that caus’d thee to be, when not long since thou hadst no Being? 
The Parents of thy flesh certainly did not beget thee, for that which is born 
of the flesh, is flesh; but thou art not flesh but Spirit; neither did Heaven or 
Earth, the Sun or Stars produce thee, for these are bodies, but thou art 
incorporeal. Nor could’st thou be owing for thy Being to Angels, or 
Archangels, or other spiritual Creatures, for thou art not produc’d from 
Matter, but created purely out of nothing, but none but an omnipotent God 
can bring something out of nothing. God then alone, when he saw fit, 
without any Co-adjutor or Assistant, With his own hands, which are his 
Understanding and Will, did give thee Being. But perhaps thou wilt say, it 
was not God himself, but some of his Creatures that produc’d thy Body; so 
that the Soul ought to acknowledge God for her Author, but the Body 
should ascribe its Being to Parents. This is a great mistake; for though God 
make use of Parents that are Men and Women to beget flesh, as of the 
meanest Labourers to build an House, yet He himself not only is, but 
expects to be called, the Master-builder, the real and true Father of both 
Soul and Body, and consequently of the whole Man. For if they who begat 
thy flesh, were indeed the Authors, and (as I may say) the Architects of thy 
Body, they, no doubt, would know, how many Muscles, Veins, and Nerves, 
how many greater and lesser Bones, how many Humours, and Cavities 
could be found in an humane Body, all which they are ignorant of, unless 
they inform themselves from Anatomy. Besides, when the Body is 
distemper’d, when a Member is decay’d or cut off, were they indeed the 
Authors of the Body, that very Art which at first enabled them to frame it, 
would no question empower them to repair it: as you know, they who make 
Clocks, or build Houses, understand how to dispose the several parts, and 
when disorder’d, to set them right again. But these are things surpassing the 
Power and Knowledge of Parents. Consider farther, that the joyning 
together of Soul and Body, which is the principal part in the make of 


humane Nature, can only be effected by an Artist of infinite Power. For by 
what Art inferior to divine, can Flesh and Spirit be so closely conjoyn’d, as 
to become one Substance? For the Body has no proportion, nor similitude 
with a Spirit. It was He therefore that brought it about, who only doth 
wonderful things. 

Well therefore speaks the Spirit of the Lord by Moses Deut. 32:6. Is not 
he thy father that hath bought thee? hath not he made thee and established 
thee? And by the mouth of holy Job, 10:11. Thou hast cloathed me with 
skin and flesh, thou hast fenced me with bones and sinews, And by the 
Royal Prophet, Thy hands have made and fashion’d me. And in another 
Psalm, Thou hast formed me and laid thine hand upon me. And by that 
most prudent Woman the Mother of the children of the Maccabees, 2 Mac. 
7:22. I cannot tell how you came into my Womb, for I neither gave you 
Breath nor Life, neither was it I that formed the Members of every one of 
you, but doubtless the Creator of the World, who formed the Generation of 
Man, and found out the beginning of all things. From which Consideration 
our Lord Christ, who is the Wisdom of God, enjoyns us to call no one 
Father upon Earth, Because one is your Father who is in Heaven. From 
whose Admonition St. Augustin thus addressed himself to God, touching 
his Child, that was illegitimately begot; It is thou who didst so curiously 
form and fashion him, for, bating the criminal part, I contributed nothing 
towards him. 

Well then, my Soul, if God is the Author of both Soul and Body, if He is 
thy Father, if thou art supported and maintained at his Expence, if thou 
derivest from him all that thou hast, and all thy Expectations are from him, 
why dost not thou make thy boast of, and glory in, so great a Father? Why 
dost thou not love him with all thine Heart? Why dost thou not for his Sake 
look down with an Eye of Contempt upon all earthly, perishing Things? 
Why dost thou suffer vain Desires to harbour in thy Breast, and to Lord it 
over thee? Lift up thine Eyes, and look upon him: Stand in no dread of what 
any Enemy thou haft upon Earth can do unto thee, when thou hast an 
Almighty Father in Heaven. With what Assurance thinkest thou, and 
Affection did David say, I am thine, save me? Couldest thou comprehend, 
my Soul, what this means, that the Omnipotent and Everlasting God, who 
stands in no need of thy Goods, whether of Mind, Body, or Estate, and 
would not suffer the least Detriment in thy Perdition, yet never turns away 


his Eyes from thee, and is in all Respects as solicitously concerned for thee, 
as if thou wert his peculiar Treasure; thou wouldest certainly place thy 
whole Trust and Affiance in him, thou wouldest reverence him as thy Lord, 
love him as thy Father, nor would the greatest Temporal Good or Evil be 
able to divert thy Love from him. 


CHAP. Il 


PRoceed we now to the Matter whereof Man is formed. That indeed is very 
mean, but the meaner it is, the fitter Matter it suggests to us, of begetting 
the Virtue of Humility, than which nothing in this State is more beneficial, 
nothing more rare, nothing therefore more highly to be prized, or more 
earnestly desired. 

As to the Matter then of the Soul without all doubt, it is purely nothing, 
than which, what can be conceived more despicable and vain? As for the 
immediate Matter of the Body, what is it but menstruous Blood? A thing so 
impure and filthy, that our Eyes have an Aversion to behold it, our Hands to 
touch it, and our Minds an Abhorrence to the very Thoughts of it. What was 
the first Man composed of but red and barren Earth, but Dust and Clay? 
God formed Man, faith the Scripture, of the Dust of the Ground. And again 
said God to Man, Dust thou art, and unto Dust shalt thou return. Wherefore 
the Patriarch Abraham, mindful of his mean Original, does thus preface his 
Address to the Almighty, I have taken upon me to speak to my Lord who 
am but Dust and Ashes. But we have not yet fully discovered the vileness of 
that Matter we are made of. For the very Dust or Earth, had its Original 
from nothing. For in the beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth, 
which certainly he did not produce from another Heaven and Earth, but 
from nothing. Thus we see all that reduc’d to nothing, whereof that haughty 
thing called Man is composed, with respect both to Soul and Body. There is 
nothing therefore whereof he may glory, as if he had not receiv’d it from 
God. The Works indeed of Men, whatever they are, whether they are the 
Products of Art or Labour, have always something of themselves, where of 
were they sensible, they might glory against their Maker. For a Vessel of 
Gold, a Chest of Wood, an House of Marble or Ivory, had they the use of 
Speech, might truly averr to their Maker, I am owing to thee for my Form, 
but not for my Matter, and that is more precious which I have from my self, 


than what I have receiv’d from thee. But Man, who hath nothing from 
himself, and of himself is altogether nothing, hath nothing to glory of. And 
therefore the Apostle affirms very truly, If any one reckons himself to be 
something when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. And, What hast thou 
that thou hast not received? but if thou hast received, why boastest thou as 
if thou hadst not received? With whom accords St. Cyprian, We ought to 
glory in nothing, because we have nothing of our own. But you will say, 
Men are Authors of many noble Works, for which they are deservedly 
commended, because Virtue improves by Commendation. What you say is 
very true, Men are Authors of many noble Works, which merit Praise, and 
for which they may glory, provided they pursue the Apostle’s Advice, 
which is, That he who gloryeth should glory in the Lord. When a Man hath 
Accomplished some excellent Work, I desire to know of what Matter he 
made it? By what Power he was able to go through with it? By whose 
Direction and Assistance he contriv’d it? He made it, no doubt, from 
Matter, not which he himself, but which God creatde. He contriv’d and 
finish’d it not by his own Strength and Direction, but by God’s, without 
whose Assistance nothing laudable can be effected. God works many good 
things in Man, without Man’s Concurrence, but all the good Man doth, is 
from a Power derived from God. Therefore God vouchsafeth to use the 
Ministery of Man in doing that good, which he could do of himself, the 
more to oblige Man not to assume the Glory to himself, but to glory in the 
Lord. 

Therefore my Soul, if thou art wife, always sit down in the lowest Place, 
and rob not God, in any Degree, of his Glory. Stoop to thine own 
Nothingness, which is truly thine own, and all the World shall not be able to 
puff thee up into Pride. But because this precious Virtue of true Humility, 
was almost departed from the World, and could neither be met with in the 
Writings of Philosophers, nor in the Morals of the Gentiles, the Matter of 
Humility came down from Heaven, who being in the form of God, thought 
it no robbery to be equal with God, but made himself of no reputation, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross, and said unto 
Mankind, Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. Wherefore my Soul, if thou art ashamed to imitate the humility 
of men, blush not to imitate that of God, who can neither deceive nor be 
deceived, and who resisteth the proud, but giveth Grace unto the humble. 


CHAP. IV 


IT follows now that we consider the Form, which is the third Cause we 
propos’d to discourse of. And indeed by how much the Matter whereof Man 
is made, is more vile and mean, by so much the Form which is given him 
appears to be more precious and excellent. I shall not take any notice of the 
exteriour Form, that is, the Figure or Shape of Man’s Body, which 
surpasseth that of all other Creatures, for this is not a Substantial but an 
Accidental Form. The substantial Form then of Man, which makes him to 
be Man, and distinguisheth him from the rest of Animals, is an Immortal 
Soul, endued with Reason and Free-Will, the Image of God, Copied from 
the divine Original. For when God Was pleas’d to make Man, we find that 
he thus express’d himself; Gen. 1:1. Let us make mail In our Image, after 
our likeness, and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattel, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the face of the earth. Man then is the 
Image of God, not upon the account of his Body, but his Spirit, for God is a 
Spirit, not a Body. There, as St. Basil faith, is the Image of God, where 
there is that which commands the rest of the Creatures. But Man hath 
Command over the Beasts, not by virtue of the Members of his Body, which 
in respect. of strength are inferiour to those of Brutes; but by virtue of his 
Mind endued with Reason and Free-will. For Man presides not over the 
Beasts by virtue of what he hath in common with them; but by that which 
distinguisheth him from them, and constitutes him the Image of God. 

Lift up then, my Soul, lift up thy mind towards thy Pattern, and consider, 
that all the Excellency of an Image or Picture, consists in its Similitude with 
the Original. For if (for instance) the Original be deform’d and ugly, as that 
of the Devil is usually represented, the Excellency of the Transcript will be 
to resemble the deformity of the Original. So that deformity in the Original 
will continue so, but deformity in the Transcript will be Beauty. But if the 
Original be also beautiful, the Picture will be precious indeed, if it come up, 
in good measure to the beauty of the Original, And could Sense be 
superadded to the Picture, it would desire nothing more earnestly, than to be 
ever looking upon the Original, to imitate its Behaviour, and become in all 
respects as like it as possible. 


Now God, my Soul, is thy Pattern, who is infinite Beauty, and Light, in 
whom is no darkness, at whose brightness the Sun and Moon stand amaz’d. 
And that thou mayest with the greater ease transcribe the Beauty of so great 
an Original, that thou mayest desire to be like him, and attain thy desire, in 
which thing all thy Perfection, all thy Profit, all thine Honour, Joy, and 
Satisfaction, and, in one word, all thy Good consists; consider that the 
beauty of God thy Example, doth consist in Wisdom and Holiness. For as 
the beauty of the Body results from the Symmetry of the Members, and 
Amiableness of Colour; so in the spiritual Substance, Light of Wisdom is 
loveliness of colour, and Justice is proportion of Members. Now by Justice 
is not meant any particular Virtue, but that general one which comprehends 
all: Therefore that is the most beautiful Spirit, whose Mind is brighten’d 
with the Light of Wisdom, and whose Will is replenish’d with perfect 
Justice. Now God, O my Soul, who is thy Examplar and Pattern, is Wisdom 
it self, Justice it self, and consequently Beauty it self. And because both 
Justice and Wisdom are in holy Writ signified to us, under the Name of 
Holiness, therefore the Angels in Isaiah cry unto God Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Hosts. And God himself calls unto his Images, Be ye holy, for 
I the Lord your God am holy. And in the Gospel our Lord commands, Be ye 
perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect. 

If therefore, my Soul, thou desirest to become the true Image of God, and 
nearly to resemble thy Pattern, thou must be in love with Wisdom and 
Justice above all other Things. True Wisdom is to judge of all things 
according to the highest Cause. The highest Cause is the Divine Will, or 
that Law which discovers the Will of God to Men. If therefore thou art in 
love with Wisdom, thou must take especial Care not to listen to the Dictates 
of the Law of Flesh; not to attend to the Judgment of the Senses; not to take 
thy Measures from the vain World, or the Advice of Relations, much less 
from the Suggestions of Flatterers. To all these thou must turn a deaf Ear, 
and only listen to the Will of thy Lord, and do thou always account, that 
what accords with the Divine Will and Law, is thy true Interest, and makes 
for thine Honour, and is on all Accounts good and desirable. This is the 
Wisdom of the Saints, of which the Wife Man gives this Account, Wisdom 
7:10. I loved her above Health and Beauty, and chose to have her instead of 
Light; for the Light that cometh from her never goeth out, all good things 
come together to me with her. 


Now Justice, which is the other part of Spiritual Beauty, comprehends, 
indeed, all Virtues which adorn and perfect the Will, but especially Charity, 
which is the Mother and Root of all Virtues, of which St. Augustin in his 
Book of Nature and Grace, towards the end, thus discourseth. Charity 
begun, is Justice begun; Charity improv’d, is Justice improv’d; compleat 
Charity, is compleat Justice. For he that loveth, hath fulfilled the Law, 
because Love worketh no evil, and therefore Love, as the Apostle informs 
us, is the fulfilling of the Law. And on the contrary, he that keepeth his 
Word, that is, his Commandments, in him the Love of God is perfect, 
according to St. John 1 Ep. 1. And therefore they who desire to be like their 
Pattern, should conform to St. Paul’s Direction, Eph. 5. Be Followers of 
God as dear Children, and walk in Love. For the Son is the Image of the 
Father, and all the excellency of the Image (as has been already observ’d) is 
nearly to resemble the Original. 

Could’st thou, my Soul, arrive at a clear understanding of these things, 
and being made like to thy Pattern in the Beauty of true Wisdom, and real 
Holiness, approve thy self to the King of Kings, what abundance of Peace 
wouldest thou enjoy! What Tides of Pleasure would still be flowing in upon 
thee! How easily wouldst thou slight all worldly Delights! And on the 
contrary, didst thou consider how highly God Almighty is provok’d, when 
he sees his Images unadorned with the Light of Wisdom, and the Beauty of 
Justice, to be sunk in the Mire and Puddle of Sin, and wrapp’d up in 
Darkness; when he beholds Man, who was so highly honour’d, as to be like 
God, to be now compar’d to, and like the Beasts that perish, thou wouldest 
be in an horrible Dread and Confusion, and never be at rest, ‘till with 
Flouds of penitential Tears, issuing from an Heart truly contrite, thou hadst 
wash’d off all Stains and Defilements, and recover’d a likeness with thy 
most beautiful Pattern. But because in the mean time, whilst thou art absent 
from the Lord, and walkest by Faith, and not by Sight, thou standest in 
continual need of thy Lord’s Assistance, both to retain that likeness thou 
hast already acquir’d, and that thou mayest every Day become more like 
him, that is, more bright and beautiful; sigh heartily unto God, and thus 
address thy self to him; O holy and most merciful Lord, who were pleas’d 
to make this my Soul after thine own Likeness, perfect I most humbly 
beseech thee this thy poor Image, enlighten its Understanding, compleat its 
Justice, secure it in the secret of thy Tabernacle, that it may neither be 


defil’d with the Dirt of carnal Concupisence, nor the Smoak of secular 
Honour, nor the Dust of worldly Cogitations. 


CHAP. V 


IT remains now that we consider the last, which we term the Final Cause. 
Now the End for which Man was created, is no other than God himself. But 
there being a twofold End, one Intrinsick, the other Extrinsick, we will 
briefly examine each apart. The Intrinsick End of every thing is such a State 
of Perfection as any thing is capable of attaining. The Intrinsick End of a 
Palace is the finishing and Perfection of the Palace, for we then reckon it 
finish’d when it is in no respect deficient. The Intrinsick End of a Tree, is 
that state of perfection which its nature requires; for a Tree may then be said 
to have attain’d its end, when it spreads its Branches, produces Leaves, is 
beautified with Flowers, and laden with ripe Fruits. Man then, who is 
created for the highest End, may then be said to have attained his End, 
when his Understanding shall see God as he is, which vision shall be 
attended with universal Knowledge, and his Will shall enjoy that highest 
good it was so enamour’d on: And the Body being cloath’d with 
Immutability and Impossibility, and other glorious Endowments, shall be 
possess’d of everlasting Peace and Felicity. And since the very Essence of 
this final beatitude consists in the seeing of God, by which we the Images of 
God, shall be advanc’d to a state of Perfection, and an exact Similitude with 
our Divine Exemplar, therefore St. John says, Now we are the Sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him, because we shall see him as be is. 

Could’st thou, O my Soul, conceive what this means, We shall be like 
him, because we shall see him as he is; how quickly would all these Mists 
of earthly Desires vanish and disappear? God is infinitely happy, and that 
purely on this account, because he still beholds Himself as he is, and enjoys 
Himself who is the Supream Good, which he clearly sees, and most 
passionately loves, His desire is, that thou likewise should’st partake of this 
inestimable Happiness. So much is intimated in these words, Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord; that is, come and be a sharer in that Joy, which is the 
Happiness of God himself. As also in that, I appoint unto you a Kingdom, 
as my Father hath appointed me, that ye may eat and drink with me at my 


Table in my Kingdom: That is, I will divide my Kingdom with you, and 
communicate that Honour, Power and Pleasure, which I and my Father 
enjoy. Now who can conceive how great his Honour, Power, and Pleasure 
is, who is King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, who is the Lord our God? 
Surely he that can raise his thoughts and expectations to such an height, as 
to have a right notion of this our End, will be asham’d to scramble for little 
parcels of Earth, to be disturb’d at the loss of perishing things, or to be 
transported for any worldly success and advantage; he would be asham’d I 
say, and blush, to pursue such pleasures as Beasts hunt after, who has the 
honour to be a companion of Angels, in amity with the great God, and to 
have a sure Title to the unspeakable Joys of Heaven. 


CHAP. VI 


NOW the Extrinsick End of every thing is he, for whose sake a thing is 
design’d and made. The End of a Palace is the Person who inhabits it; the 
End of a Tree is the owner; the End of Man is only the Lord his God. For 
God not only made Man, but made him out of Matter of his own, and for 
himself: it is He who furnishes him with all the Requisits of his Nature, and 
for a short imperfect Service, rewards him with Eternal Life. With good 
reason therefore may he thus enjoyn, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. But observe, my Soul, and diligently attend. 
Other things which were created for Man, are serviceable to Man, not 
themselves. Oxen labour and toil for their Masters, not themselves. Fields, 
Vine-yards, and Gardens, replenish Man’s Cellars, Barns, and Purses, not 
their own. Servants have the drudgery, sweat, and fatigue, the profit, ease, 
and pleasure accrue to their Masters. But thy gracious God, who stands not 
in need of any thing thou hast, doth indeed require Man’s Service, but 
permits him that labours to reap the benefit of his Service. 

O Gracious God, full of Mercy and Condescention, who would not 
heartily serve thee, that is ever so little acquainted with the gentleness of 
thy Fatherly Government? What is it that thou injoynest thy Servants? Thy 
Injunction is only this, That they take thy Yoke upon them. But what kind 
of Yoke? Thou assurest them, that thy Yoke is easie, and thy Burden light. 
And who would refuse a Yoke which doth not pinch, and gall, but ease and 
refresh the Bearer? Who would remove his Shoulders from a Burthen, that 


doth not oppress, but support? With good reason therefore didst thou add, 
And ye shall find rest to your Souls. And what is this Yoke of thine, which 
imports no Fatigue but Refreshment? ‘Tis only this, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy Heart. And what can we do with more ease, and 
greater satisfaction, than to be in love with Goodness, Beauty, and 
Beneficence, of which thou, my God, art wholly compos’d. And thy 
Servant Holy David doth truly affirm of thy Commandments, that they are 
more to be desir’d than Gold, sweeter also than Honey, and the Honey- 
comb. And as if all this were too little, he adds, And in keeping them there 
is great Reward. How is this, my God? Dost thou promise a Reward to the 
Observers of such Commandments, as are of themselves more desirable 
than Gold, and sweeter than the Honey-comb? Thou dost indeed promise 
one, and that a very noble Reward: For St. James tells us, that God hath 
promis’d a Crown of Life to them that love him. And what is this Crown of 
life which he hath promis’d? It is so transcendently great, that our Thoughts 
cannot reach the height of it. For thus faith St. Paul out of Esaias, Eye hath 
not seen, nor Ear heard, neither have enter’d into the Heart of Man, the 
things which he hath prepar’d for them that love him; therefore in keeping 
the Commandments, there is great Reward. But it is not only that first and 
Great Commandment that is profitable to Man that obeys, not to God that 
injoyns the observance of it; but all the other Commandments do improve, 
adom, instruct, and ennoble the Obedient, and render him eternally Good 
and Happy. Wherefore, my Soul, if thou art wise, be ever mindful, that thou 
art created to the glory of God, and thine own eternal Salvation. Remember 
that this is thy End, the Centre of thy Soul, the Treasure of thy Heart. If 
thou shalt attain to this End, happy shalt thou be, but woe unto thee if thou 
fall short of it. Therefore account that thing to be really good, that helps to 
this End, and that to be really evil, which debars thee from it. Prosperity and 
Adversity, Riches and Poverty, Health and Sickness, Honour and Disgrace, 
are things which a wise Man will neither covet nor decline. If they promote 
the Glory of God, and thy Everlasting Happiness, they are good and 
desirable; if they obstruct them, they are evil, and thou oughtest to pray 
against them. 


THE Second Step 


From the Consideration of the greater World 


CHAP. I 


WE have made the first Step of the Ladder of Ascension from the 
Consideration of Man, who is call’d the lesser World: my Purpose is now to 
add a Second, from the Consideration of this huge Mass, which we 
commonly call the greater World. St. Gregory Naz. indeed tells us, that God 
placed Man as a great World in a less, which is true enough, if out of the 
World we exclude Angels; for Man is greater than the whole World of 
Bodies in Virtue, tho’ not in Bulk. But if Angels are included in the World, 
as here they are, then Man is a little World placed in a greater. In this World 
then which comprehends the Universality of things, there are many things 
which are altogether wonderful, but what doth more especially call for our 
Admiration, is their Greatness, Multitude, Variety, Efficaciousness, and 
Beauty. All which being attentively weigh’d and consider’d (God 
enlightning the Eyes of our Understanding) will help us to a sight of a 
Greatness, Multitude, Variety, Power, and Beauty of such Immensity, that 
our Souls will be ravish’d into Transport and Extasy, in admiration of them, 
and when we shall sink to ourselves again, we shall look upon all things, 
but God, as mean and inconsiderable. 

The Earth, certainly, is vastly great, so great, that ‘tis said Ecclus 1. Who 
hath measured the breadth of the Earth, and the depth of Hell. And its 
greatness may in some Measure be hence conceiv’d, that in the Flux of so 
many thousand Years from the Creation, the whole Surface (that the Wise 
Man calls the breadth) hath not yet been discovered to those who have 
made a diligent search after it; and I pray, what is the Bulk of Earth, 
compar’d with the Circuit of the highest Heaven? Astrologers make it (and 
with good reason) no more than a Point. For we see the Rays of the Sun, 


notwithstanding the interposition of the Earth, so to influence the Stars of 
the Firmament, as if the Earth were nothing at all. And if every Star of the 
Firmament (as Wise Men generally allow) is greater than the whole Globe 
of Earth, and yet these Stars appear to us very small, by reason of the great 
distance, who can conceive the vast extent of Heaven, in which so many 
Stars do shine? If then the Wise Man speaks of the Surface and Depth of the 
Earth, what would he have said of the exteriour Surface of Heaven, and the 
Depth of the whole World from the highest Heaven to the lowest Hell? So 
very great is the Bulk of this World of Bodies, that no Thought or 
Understanding can comprehend it! Well then my Soul, if the World is so 
great, how great is he that made the World? Great is the Lord, faith the 
Prophet, and of his Greatness there is no end. Hear what Esaias affirms of 
him, He hath measured the Waters in the hallow of his Hand, and meted out 
the Heaven with a Span, and comprehended the Dust of the Earth in a 
Measure, Esa. 40:12. These, indeed, are Metaphorical Expressions, for God 
is a Spirit, and can’t properly be said to have either Fingers or Span. By 
these Similitudes the Scriptures plainly intimate, that God is much greater 
than his Creature, which Solomon more expresly shews, when he says, the 
Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain thee. And the truth 
hereof is manifest; for were there another World created, God would also 
replenish it: were many, nay, infinite Worlds produc’d, God would fill them 
all. But do not imagine, my Soul, that God doth so fill the World, that a Part 
of him is in a certain Part of the World, and that he is whole in all the 
World, for God is without Parts, and is whole in the whole World, and 
whole in every part of it. Therefore he is every where present in his 
Omnipotency and Wisdom. If then thou art faithful to him, tho’ an Army 
stood against thee, thy Heart needeth not to fear, nor be dismayed. For why 
should he fear any thing, who hath ready at hand a Father, Friend, and 
Spouse, that is All-mighty, All-feeing, and that most affectionately loves 
him? But if, by thy Crimes, thou hast provok’d God thy Judge, hast made 
thee an Omnipotent Enemy, from whom nothing is conceal’d, that 
abominates Sin, and will by no means clear the guilty, thou hast then all the 
reason in the World to be horribly afraid, never to be at rest and quiet, till by 
hearty Repentance thou hast reconciled thy self to God, and hast good 
assurance of Mercy. 


CHAP. II 


BUT now who shall enumerate the Multitude of things created by one God, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth? Who, faith Ecclus. shall count the Sands of the 
Sea, and the Drops of Rain? But omiting these minute things, how many 
Metals are there of Gold and Silver, of Brass and Lead? How many 
precious Stones, Jewels, and Pearls, in the Bowels of the Earth and Sea? 
How many are the Genus’s, Species, and Individuals, of Herbs, Shoots, and 
Plants, upon Earth, and how many are the Parts of each? How various are 
the Genus’s, Species, and Individuals of perfect and imperfect, four footed, 
creeping, and flying Animals? What variety likewise in the Genus’s, 
Species, and Individuals of Fishes in the Sea? Who is able to reckon them 
up? What shall we say of the Multitude of Mankind, concerning whom it is 
said, According to thy Greatness hast thou multiplied the Sons of Men? But 
to be brief, how many Stars are there in Heaven? Above the Heavens how 
many Angels? Of the Stars we read in the Scriptures indited by the Spirit of 
Truth, Gen. 15. Number them if thou art able. In the 22d Chapter of the 
fame, he compares the Multitude of Stars with that of the Sand, which all 
Men allow to be numberless. Of the Angels Daniel thus writes, Thousand of 
thousands minister unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stand 
before him. And it is the Opinion of some, that the Multitude of Angels is 
greater than that of all material things. This Multitude of things then, which 
amounts to almost an Infinity, created by one Omnipotent God, plainly 
demonstrates to us, that infinite Perfections are resident in the Divine 
Essence. For God is pleased, in some measure, to discover himself to Man 
by his Creatures, but since no Creature can adequately represent the infinite 
Perfection of the Creator, he hath multiplied the Creatures, and imparted to 
each of them some degrees of Goodness and Perfection, that thence we 
might form a Judgment of the Creator’s Goodness and Perfection, who 
comprises infinite Perfections, under the Perfection of one most simple 
Essence, much after the same manner, as a Piece of Gold contains the value 
of a great many Pieces of Brass or Copper Money. Therefore, my Soul, 
whatever thing presents it self to thine Eyes or Fancy, with a shew of 
something rare and wonderful, make use of it as a Step to advance thee to 
the Knowledge of thy Creator’s Perfection, which incomparably is more 
great and wonderful. By this means it will come to pass that the Creatures, 


which, as the Wise Man faith, are made a Trap for the Feet of the 
imprudent, will not deceive, but instruct thee; not be the occasion of thy 
Fall, but of advancing thee to a better State. When therefore Gold or Silver, 
or what is most valuable, offer themselves to thy view, say to thy self, my 
God is more to be valued, who has promised to be my Portion, on condition 
I sight and contemn these. If thou admires the Kingdoms and Empires of 
this World, say in thine Heart, how much inferiour are these to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, which is everlasting, and which God, who cannot lie, hath 
promised to give them that love him? If Pleasures and Delights assault thy 
carnal Sense, say in thine Heart, the Pleasures of the Spirit are much more 
joyous than those of the Flesh, and the Delights of the Mind, than those of 
the Belly; for these are administer’d by a poor mortal Creature, the other by 
the Great God, the God of all Consolation. He that shall be so happy as to 
taste these, may say with the Apostle, I am filled with Comfort, I am 
exceeding glad in all our Tribulation. To conclude, if any thing, tho’ never 
so fine and new, so rare, so great and wonderful, offer it self to thee, on 
condition to forsake God, answer boldly and say, that all the Good which is 
in the Creatures, is to be found with infinite advantage in the Lord thy God, 
that therefore it is not for thy Interest to exchange Gold for Copper, Jewels 
for Glass, Things of Weight and Moment for inconsiderable Trifles, and 
Things of Eternal Duration for those of a Momentary Continuance. 


CHAP. Il 


BUT tho’ the Multitude of created Things is admirable, and an Argument of 
the manifold Perfection of the One God; yet the Variety which appears in 
that Multiplicity is more admirable, and more apt to bring us to the 
Knowledge of God. For there is no difficulty with one Seal, to make many 
Impressions exactly alike, nor in the same Mould to cast a World of Letters; 
but to vary and change the Forms almost infinitely, as God hoth done in the 
Creation, bespeaks a Work truly Divine, and calls aloud for Admiration. To 
speak nothing of the various sorts and kinds of things, which every one 
perceives to be strangely diversified. How great a Variety is there in the 
very Individuals of Herbs, Plants, Flowers, and Fruits? Are not the Figures, 
and Colours, the Taste and Smell, almost infinitely various? And don’t we 
see the very same in living Creatures? But what shall we say of Mankind, 


when in a very numerous Army, two Persons cannot be met with that are 
altogether alike? Which is likewise observable in the Stars and Angels; for 
one Star differeth from another Star in Glory, as St. Paul tells us in the 
former Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Now lift up thine Eyes, my Soul, unto God, in whom are the Ideas of all 
things, and from whom, as from an inexhaustible Fountain, this wonderful 
Variety did spring. For God could not have impress’d those numberless 
Forms of things in the Creatures, had not the Ideas or Patterns thereof been 
in a most eminent and extraordinary measure in his Essence. With good 
reason therefore doth the Apostle cry out, O the height of the Riches of the 
Wisdom and Knowledge of God! Needs must that Well be infinitely deep, 
wherein those Treasures of Wisdom and Knowledge lie, which could 
produce such an infinite variety of things. So that the holy Man illuminated 
from above, might very well say, My God and all things! For that variety of 
Goodness which we see disributed to, and divided amongst the Creatures, is 
all united more eminently in God. But, my Soul, thou art ready to reply, it 
may be what you affirm is true, but the goodness of the Creatures we see 
with our Eyes, we touch with our Hands, and taste with our Mouth, we 
really possess and enjoy; but as for God we neither see nor touch, taste nor 
possess him, and conceive him in our Thoughts as a thing at a great 
distance; it is therefore not to be wondred at, if the Creatures do more affect 
us than God. But, my Soul, if thou hast a lively and active Faith, thou canst 
not but grant, that when this Life ends (which passeth away like a Shadow) 
provided thou shalt persevere in Faith, Hope, and Charity, thou shalt see 
God truly, and clearly as he is in himself, and shalt have a more close and 
intimate enjoyment of him, than now thou hast of the Creatures. Hear what 
thy Lord himself affirms, Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God. Listen to what the holy Apostle says, We see now in a glass darkly, 
but then face to face. Attend likewise to the beloved Disciple, We shall be 
like him, because we shall see him as he is. Tell me now, my Soul, how 
much of this World is fallen to thy share? Thou canst not say a third, or 
fourth part, no, it is but a small and inconsiderable spot that thou art 
possess’d of, which in a little time, whether with, or against thy consent, 
thou shalt be forc’d to quit. But thou shalt possess God wholly, in whom are 
all things, and thou shalt possess him to all eternity, for God, as St. Paul 
faith, will be all in all. He will be thy Life, thy Food, and Raiment, Riches, 


Honour, Delight, and all. Besides thy gracious and indulgent God, expects 
not whilst thou art pilgrimizing in this World, that thou shouldst be 
altogether without the Comforts of the Creatures, so far from it, that he hath 
made them for thy use and service; only he requires, that thou shouldst use 
them with moderation and sobriety, that thou let the Poor and Needy 
partake with thee; that thou keep them under, and suffer them not to Lord it 
over thee; that thou use them after such a manner as may indear thee to the 
Donor. Consider therefore again, and again, whether it is not more for thy 
interest to have as much of this World, as is necessary, whilst here, and 
when remov’d hence, to have the fruition of thy Creator himself, in whom 
(as hath been often said) are all things, and that to all eternity; or to rise 
early, and sit up late, and eat the bread of carefulness, to add house to 
house, field to field, and lade thy self with thick clay, and yet to be 
dissatisfied and uneasie, and at last to be stript of all temporal Enjoyments, 
and fall short of the heavenly and eternal? Besides, God is not at such a 
distance from those that love him, but that he administers to them great 
consolations, even in this life, much greater than those, which they that dote 
on the World meet with in the Creatures. For it is truly affirm’d in holy 
Writ; I thought upon God, and was comforted: Delight thy self in the Lord, 
and he shall grant thee the desires of thy heart. Thus Psal. 86:4. Rejoyce the 
soul of thy Servant, for unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my Soul. And, not to 
take notice of other Places, when the Apostle faith, 2 Cor. 7:4. I am filled 
with comfort, I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. He doth not mean 
that Consolation springeth from Affliction, or Joy from Sorrow, for Grapes 
proceed not from Thorns, nor Figs from Thistles; no, his meaning is, that 
God vouchsases those that love him, such sincere, pure, and solid Joys, to 
ease their Grievances, that the Comforts of this World are no ways to be 
compared with them. Therefore, my Soul, be fully assur’d, and conclude, 
that he who shall be so happy as to find God, doth with him find all things; 
that he who loseth God, hath lost all things. 


CHAP. IV 


IT follows now that from the Power which God hath endowed the Creatures 
with, we advance to the infinite Power of the Creator. There is not any thing 
in Nature but is furnish’d with admirable Power and Efficacy. If a Quantity 


of Earth, or a Stone descend from an high, with what violence doth it fall? 
What can escape breaking that stands in its way? What is able to make 
resistance against it? When the Holy Ghost in the Revelations would 
describe the mighty violence, by which Babylon the great, that is, all the 
wicked, shall be thrown into Hell in the Day of Judgment, he tells us, 18:21. 
And a mighty Angel took up a Stone like a great Millstone, and cast it into 
the Sea, saying, thus with violence shall that great City Babylon be thrown 
down, and shall be found no more at all. Water, which is soft and pleasant, 
and flows gently upon the Surface of the Earth when it is inraged, and 
swells in Rivers or Brooks, it bears away all before it; nor have we seen it 
only destroy poor Hutts and Cottages, but Gates and Walls of Cities, and 
Bridges of Marble. The Winds, which sometime are calm and blow gently, 
do force huge unweildy Ships against Rocks, tear up old Oaks by the Roots, 
and tumble them down. I my self have seen that which related I would not 
have believ’d, viz. a huge quantity of Earth torn up by a very strong Wind, 
and carried to a Village, so that there remaind a very great Pit, whence the 
Earth had been forced, and that Village where it sell, was covered, and, as it 
were, buried with it. What shall we say concerning the Element of Fire? 
How suddenly doth a little Fire grow to such a Flame, that in a Moment it 
brings Houses, and Woods to nothing? Behold, faith St. James, how great a 
matter a little Fire kindleth! What variety of Virtues do Herbs contain? 
What admirable Virtue is found in Stones, especially the Loadstone, and 
Amber. Amongst Animals, some we find to be very robust, and strong, as 
Lions, Bears, Bulls, and Elephants; some very ingenious and cunning, tho’ 
very small, as Ants, Spiders and Bees. I forbear to speak of the Power of 
Angels, the Virtue of the Sun and Stars, which are at a great distance from 
us. How great is the Wit of Man, by which so many Arts have been 
invented, insomuch that we are often in doubt whether to assign Superiority 
to Art, or Nature. 

Lift up now, my Soul, the Eyes of thine Understanding to God, and 
consider how great Virtue, Power, and Efficacy reside in the Lord thy God, 
whom we find thus address’d in the Oracles of Truth; Who is like unto thee, 
O Lord, among the Gods? Exod. 15. And the Psalmist says of him, Who 
only doth great and wondrous things. And the blessed Apostle calls him, 1 
Tim. 6:15. The Blessed and only Potentate, the King of Kings, and Lord of 
Lords. For whatever Power the Creatures have, they derive it wholly from 


God, nor can they enjoy it longer than God is pleased to continue it. For 
who was the Cause that Jonas had no hurt from the Waves of the Sea, nor 
the Teeth of the Whale, but God? Who but God closed the Mouths of 
hungry Lions, and preserved Daniel from being their Prey? Who, but the 
same God, preserved the Three Children in the midst of a fiery Furnace? 
Who was it that said to the raging Wind, and stormy Sea, Peace, be still, 
and the Wind ceased, and there was a great Calm, but Christ, the true God? 
Now God who derives not his Virtue and Power from another, but whose 
Will is his Power, and such a Power as no one can resist, he is always 
furnished with infinite Power. And all the Power of Man compar’d with that 
of God, may not so properly be term’d small and inconsiderable, as none at 
all. For thus faith the Prophet Isaiah, Ch. 40:17. All Nations before him are 
as nothing, and they are counted to him less than nothing, and vanity. How 
egregiously then do they betray their Folly, who are afraid of the Creature, 
and stand not in dread of an Omnipotent God? Who rely on their own, or 
their Friends Power, and repose not their Trust in the All-mighty? If God be 
for us, who can be against us; and if God be against us, who will be on our 
side? 

Therefore humble thy self, my Soul, if thou art wise, under the mighty 
Hand of God. Keep close to him by true Piety and Obedience, and be not 
afraid what Man, or Devil, or any Creature, can do unto thee. But if thou 
hast fail’d in thy Duty, and incurred the Divine Displeasure, give no Sleep 
to thine Eyes, ‘till thou hast reconciled thy self to the Lord, for it is a 
dreadful thing indeed, to fall into the Hands of the living God. 


CHAP. V 


IT remains now that we consider the Beautifulness of things created, 
concerning which the Royal Prophet hath said, Thou hast made me glad 
through thy Works, Ps. 92:4. And certainly as all the Things which God 
hath made are good, so will he that carefully surveys them, find them to be 
fair and beautiful. But omitting others, we will only consider those things 
which all Men allow, and own to be taking. How great is the beauty of a 
flowry Mead, of a Garden neatly kept, of a pleasant Wood, of the Sea not 
rustled with the winds; of the Air when serene and unclouded; of Springs, 
Rivers, and Cities; of the glittering Firmament beset with Stars, as it were 


with Jewels? How are we pleas’d with the beauty of Trees arrayed in their 
flowery Mantles, or bending under a load of fruit? With the various forms 
of Beasts, the flying of Birds, and the sportings of Fishes? What shall I say 
concerning the Beauty of the Moon and Stars, but especially of the 
admirably great, and bright beams of the Sun, whose influence animates, 
and cheers the whole Earth? But Men, to whom we address our selves, are 
taken with nothing so much as their own Beauty and Excellence. Many 
(faith the Preacher) have perished through the Beauty of a Woman. I have 
frequently seen, and lamented, Men of exquisite parts and ingenuity, so 
enamour’d on the Beauty of Women; and on the contrary, grave and 
honourable Matrons dote so madly, and extravagantly on the Beauty of 
Men, as to flight their domestick Affairs, to neglect their Children, Parents, 
yea Life it self, not only temporal, but eternal too.’ Tis well known what the 
Scriptures have recorded concerning David, Solomon, and Samson: of such 
Examples all Histories are full. 

Now, my Soul, if so great Beauty is imparted to the Creatures, how great, 
dost thou imagin, is the Beauty of their Creator? For none can give to 
another what he has not himself. And if Men being pleas’d with the 
brightness of the Sun and Stars, have mistaken those glorious Bodies for 
Gods, Let them consider, faith the Wiseman, how much more beautiful he is 
who rules over them, for he who begetteth Beauty, hath founded all these. 
Now the greatness of the divine Beauty not only appears evidently in this, 
that all the Beauty which is dispers’d amongst the Creatures, is united in a 
far greater degree in him; but in this also, that tho’ he is invisible to us 
whilst we are at a distance from him, and is but imperfectly known to us by 
our belief of the Scriptures, and in the Glass of the Creatures, yet many 
Saints have been so passionately in love with him, as to retire from the 
World into Deserts and Solitudes, that they might contemplate him with 
more advantage. Of which number were holy Mary Magdalene, Paul the 
first Hermit, St. Antony, and many more whom Theodoret gives an Account 
of in his Religious History. Others leaving their Possessions, and all that 
was dear to them, have confin’d themselves to Religious Houses, and been 
subject to the Wills of others, that they might be at amity with God. Others 
have expos’d their Lives to the most dolorous Pain, to qualify themselves to 
behold this infinite Beauty. Hear the Profession of one of them, viz. St. 
Ignatius the Martyr in his Epistle to the Romans, Welcome fire and Cross, 


and the Fury of Wild Beasts: I value not the Breaking of Bones, nor pulling 
Limb from Limb, nor bruising me from Head to Foot, nor all the Torments 
the Devil can inflict, so I may have the blessed Fruition of Christ. Now if 
divine Beauty not yet seen, but only believ’d and expected, createth such a 
longing desire, what will it do when the Veil is removed, and it shall be seen 
as it is in it self? This will be the consequent of it, we shall be so 
transported with the River of that Pleasure, that we shall not be able to look 
off it one Moment. Nor is it any wonder that Angels, and blessed Spirits, do 
continually behold the Face of their heavenly Father, and that such a Vision 
is attended with no Irksomeness or Satiety, when as God himself hath been 
eternally satisfied in viewing his own Beauty, and will be ever happy in that 
Vision. Searches, my Soul, for this Beauty, solicitously pursue it Night and 
Day, say with the Prophet, As the hart panteth for the water-brooks, so 
panteth my Soul after thee, O God. My Soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God, when shall I come and appear before him. Say with the Apostle, We 
are willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord. Neither needest thou fear any Pollution by being so much in love with 
this Beauty, for the Love of divine Beauty is so far from defiling our Hearts, 
that it refines and purifies them. For very true is that which the holy Virgin 
and Martyr, St. Agnes, affirmed, “I am in love with Christ, whose Mother is 
a Virgin, whose Father knows not Woman: my Love to him is chaste, my 
Embraces pure and holy, my Entertainments are Spiritual, and there’s no 
Carnality in the whole. But if thou dost, indeed, long for the uncreated 
Beauty of thy Lord, thou must do what the Apostle subjoyns, Therefore we 
labour, that whether absent or present we may please him. If thou art 
pleas’d with the Beauty of thy Lord, be careful so to behave thy self, that he 
may have Pleasure in thee. When we shall happily arrive at the land of the 
living, and shall be enlightned with the brightness of his Presence, it will be 
impossible for us not to please. But in this State of Peregrination, it is hard 
not to be bemired in the filth, and puddle of Sin, for according to what St. 
James faith, In many things we offend all. And the Prophet David to inform 
us how few the number of those are, that are undefiled, hath declar’d this as 
a requisite to Happiness, Blessed are the undefiled in the way. Therefore if 
in this State of Absence and Pilgrimage thou art ambitious to please thy 
Beloved, thou must not account a bare Velleity sufficient, but as the Apostle 
advises, thou must strive to please him, thou must narrowly watch against 


those Spots, which are the blemish of the Soul: and if through inadvertency, 
or otherwise, any cleave to it, give thy self no rest till thou halt clearly 
wip’d them off. Do but behold poor Women, who are desirous to please 
their Husbands, how many Hours they spend in plaiting their Hair, 
beautifying their Face, and getting Spots and Stains out of their Cloaths, 
that they may appear lovely in the Eyes of a Mortal Man, who must shortly 
return to Dust and Clay. What then doth it become thee to do, that thou 
mayest look amiable in the Eyes of thine immortal Spouse, who is 
perpetually viewing thee, and who desires to find thee without spot and 
wrinkle? It imports thee no doubt to exert thy utmost endeavour to walk in 
Holiness and Righteousness before him, speedily and vigorously to remove 
all rubs and obstacles in thy way thereto; not to have regard to Flesh and 
Blood, nor to mind common Fame and Opinion, for it cannot be that we 
should at one and the same time please God and the World, according to 
that of the Apostle, If I please men, I cannot be the servant of Christ. 


THE Third Step 


From the Consideration of the Earth 


CHAP. I 


WE have consider’d the World of Bodies in general: proceed we now to an 
Examination of the principal Parts thereof, and make them instrumental in 
carrying us up to the Creator. 

The first that presents its self is the Earth, which tho’ it hath the meanest 
Situation, and appears less than the other Elements, yet is not really less 
than the Water, but is in worth and Dignity superior to them all. Upon this 
account it is that we frequently read in holy Writ, that God made Heaven 
and Earth, as the principal Parts of the World, to which the rest are 
subservient: for he made the Heavens, as it were a Palace for Himself, and 
Angels: and the Earth a Palace for Men. The Heaven, faith the Psalmist, 
even the Heavens are the Lord’s, but the Earth hath he given to the Children 
of Men. Therefore you see the Heavens beset with bright Stars, and the 
Earth impregnated with variety of rich Metals, and precious Stones, 
abounding with Herbs, Trees, and Animals of divers kinds; but the Water to 
be stor’d only with Fishes; and Fire and Air to be almost empty, unfurnish’d 
Elements. But to omit these things, the Earth offers three things to our 
Consideration, which duly attended to, do naturally elevate our Minds to 
God. 

In the first place, it is the most solid and firm Foundation of the Universe, 
without which Man could neither walk, nor sit still, nor dispatch business, 
nor, indeed, any ways subsist. The Lord, faith the Psalmist, hath established 
the World that it cannot be moved; and he hath laid the Foundations of the 
Earth that it should not be removed for ever. 

Secondly, the Earth like an indulgent Nurse of Men, and other Creatures, 
constantly produceth Herbs, Corn, Grass, Fruits from Trees, and numberless 


things of like sort. For this account the Almighty gives; Behold I have given 
you every Herb bearing Seed, which is upon the face of all the Earth, and 
every Tree in which is the fruit of a Tree yielding Seed, to you it shall be for 
Meat, and to all that live upon the Earth. 

Thirdly, the Earth furnishes us with Stones and Wood to build Houses, 
and helps us to Brass and Iron for various purposes, supplies us likewise 
with Silver and Gold, of which we coin Money, which is an Instrument that 
readily purchases for us all the Conveniences of Life. 

Now that first Property of the Earth, viz. that it is a Place in which our 
Bodies rest, which they cannot do in any of the other Elements, is a Symbol 
of the Creator, in whom alone the Soul of Man can find a resting Place. 
Thou, O Lord, faith St. Austin, hast created us for thy self, and our Heart is 
restless ‘till it centers in Thee. King Solomon, as much as ever Man, was in 
pursuit of Rest, by Dominion, amassing up Treasures, and contriving 
variety of Pleasures and Delights. He had a very spacious Kingdom, and 
that in a State of perfect Peace and Tranquillity, for as the Scriptures 
acquaint us, He had Dominion over all the Region on this side the River 
from Tophsah even to Assah, over all the Kings on this side the River, and 
had Peace on all sides about him. Such besides was the vastness of his 
Wealth, that he maintain’d fourty thousand Stalls of Horses for his Chariots, 
and twelve thousand Horsemen. And we read that his Navy brought Gold 
from Ophir in such quanty, that Silver was of no account; that at Jerusalem 
the Stones in the Street were not more common than that. As for Pleasures 
he seem’d to have ingross’d them. We read that he was in love with many 
strange Women, that he had seven hundred Wives, Princesses, and three 
hundred Concubines. But hear him speaking for himself, Eccles. 2. I made 
me great Works, I builded me Houses, I planted me Vineyards. I made me 
Gardens and Orchards, I planted Trees in them of all kinds of Fruit. I made 
me Pools of Water, to water therewith the Wood that bringeth forth Trees. I 
got me Servants and Maidens; and had Servants born in my House; also I 
had great Possessions of great and small Cattle, above all that were in 
Jerusalem before me. I gather’d me also Silver and Gold, and the peculiar 
Treasures of Kings, and of the Provinces, I got me Men-fingers, end 
Women-fingers, and the delights of the Sons of Men, as musical 
Instruments, and that of all sorts. So I was great, and increas’d more than all 
that were before me in Jerusalem, also my Wisdom remained with me, and 


whatsoever mine Eyes desired, I kept not from them. I with-held not my 
Heart from any Joy, for my Heart rejoyced in all my labour, and this was 
my Portion of all my labour. This account he gives of himself: and certainly, 
if Quiet and Satisfaction is to be met with here below, he could not have 
come short of it. He had Dominion, and Wealth, and Pleasures at command; 
and had a greater share of humane Wisdom, which is generally had in great 
esteem, than ever any Mortal was possess’d of: And to make all these relish 
the better, he enjoy’d, for a long time, an uninterrupted Peace. 

Inquire we now whether in this Affluence of good things, he found 
Satisfaction, and could thence fill the Capacities of his Soul. I looked, faith 
he, on all the Works that my Hands had wrought, and on the Labour 
wherein I had wearied my self, and behold! all was Vanity and Vexation of 
Spirit, and there was no Profit under the Sun. Soloman, you see, found no 
Satisfaction amidst so great Riches, and Pleasures, Wisdom and Honours; 
nor indeed could he have attain’d it, tho’ he had possess’d them in a much 
greater measure, for the Mind of Man is immortal, but these are vain and 
transitory things. The Soul is of an Immortal Angellick Nature; and a Soul 
capable of an everlasting Happiness, can never acquiesce in that which is 
but temporary. As therefore an Humane Body cannot rest in the Air, tho’ 
never so spacious, nor in the Water, be it never so deep, because the Earth, 
and not those Elements, is its Centre; so the Soul of Man can never meet 
with rest in Aerial Honours, nor in Riches, that have their Original from 
Earth and Dirt, nor in waterish, that is, unstable and muddy Pleasures, nor 
in the false Splendor of humane Knowledge, but must expect it from God 
alone, who is the Soul’s Centre, the true, and only Place of rest. Well 
therefore doth the Father of Solomon cry out, Whom have I in Heaven but 
thee, and there is nothing in Earth I desire in comparison of thee. God is the 
strength of my Heart, and my Portion for ever. As if he had said, I can meet 
with nothing either in Heaven or Earth, or in any other Creature under 
Heaven, or above Earth, which can procure me true Quiet and Happiness. 
Thou only, my God, art a firm and solid Rock to my Heart, in Thee, and 
none but Thee, can I find a resting Place; thou only art my Portion, mine 
Inheritance, mine All; the Universe, abstracted from Thee, is insignificant 
to my Ease and Happiness. And as Thou alone art the Giver of Rest, so the 
Rest thou conferrest, is not for a little time, but for ever; Thou alone, I say, 


conferrest Eternal Rest, all other things are insufficient to content me one 
day. 

Art thou yet willing to acknowledge, my Soul, that God only is thy Rock, 
on which thou mayest securely rest; that other things are Vanity and 
Vexation of Spirit; that they are not Realities but Illusions, which do 
notcomfort, but afflict, as being purchased with Labour, possest with Fear, 
and lost with Grief and Lamentation? Therefore, my Soul, if thou art wife, 
slight all fading and transitory things, left they involve thee in the same 
Ruine: abide constant and close to him who is the Rock of Ages, and 
continues to Eternity. Lift up thy Soul to God on high, that it putresy not on 
Earth. Learn true Wisdom from the Multitude of Fools, in whose Person the 
Wise Man thus speaks. We have erred from the way of Truth, and the light 
of Righteousness hath not shined upon us. We have wearied our selves in 
the way of wickedness and destruction, and have gone in difficult ways, but 
the way of the Lord have we not known. What good hath Pride done us? 
what advantage have we from boasting of our Riches? All these things are 
passed away like a shadow, and we are consumed in our own naughtiness. 


CHAP. II 


BUT a firm and solid Rock in another respect, is a Symbol of the Lord our 
God; which the Wisdom of God hath explain’d to us in his Gospel, when he 
tells us, That an house founded upon a rock remains unmoveable, tho’ 
assaulted by rains from above, tho’ winds beat uppon its sides, and flouds 
attack it in the foundation; but an house built upon the sand can stand none 
of these shocks, but is thrown down at the first battery, and that the ruine of 
that house is great. 

Thy House, my Soul, which consists of various Powers and Operations, 
as of Rooms for Lodging, and for Entertainment, if it be founded on God, as 
on a Rock, that is, if thou stedfastly believest on God, if thy whole Trust 
and Assiance is in him, if thou art rooted and setled in his love, so that thou 
canst say with the Apostle, Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
be at cafe and unconcern’d for neither spiritual wickedness, which is above, 
nor the lusts of the flesh which are beneath us, nor our domestick Enemies, 
such as Friends and Relations, which give us a side-blow, with all their 
wiles and cunning shall never prevail against thee. Great, I own, is the 


power and subtlety of Spiritual Powers, but yet inferiour to the Power and 
Wisdom of the Holy Spirit, which presides over that House which is 
founded on God. The Flesh opposes the Spirit with all its might and main, 
and the lusts of the flesh do frequently worst the most valiant; but the love 
of God easily vanquisheth the love of the flesh; and the fear of God soon 
puts to flight the fear of the World. To conclude, a mans Enemies are those 
of his own House, which with their pernicious counsells inveigle Souls to 
participate with them in sin: but that Soul which is assured that it hath a 
Lord and Father, a Brother and Spouse, in the Court of Heaven, is not to 
seek how to contemn Friends and Relations, no, nor to hate them too, and 
can say with the Apostle, I am assur’d that neither death, nor life, nor any 
other creature can separate me from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. But wretched with a witness is that poor Soul, whole House 
being founded on the Sand, cannot long hold out, but must submit to ruine 
and desolation: for how can it otherwise be, when as he believes a Lie, and 
relies upon a weak Reed, when he owns no other God but his Belly, or his 
Cash, and the smoke of Honour; all which things not only pass suddenly 
away, and come to nothing, but carry the Soul that adheres to them into 
everlasting destruction. 


CHAP. Ill 


NOW another Property of the Earth consists in this, that like a kind Nurse it 
abundantly ministers Herbs, and other Fruits for the Support of Men, and 
the rest of Animals. But this very Property doth, as it were, hand us to the 
Creator, as to the only real and proper Nurse. For it is not the Earth, but 
God in it, that doth produce all good things: for thus faith the holy Spirit, by 
the Mouth of David, Who maketh grass to grow for the Cattle, and herb for 
the Service of Man; and—All wait upon thee, that thou mayest give them 
their Meat in due Season. That thou givest them they gather, thou openest 
thy hand, they are filled with good. And our Lord in his Gospel, Look to the 
Fowls of the Air, because they neither sow nor reap, nor gather into Barns, 
for your heavenly Father feedeth them. And the Apostle tells us, God left 
not himself without a witness, doing good from Heaven, giving Rain and 
fruitful Seasons, and filling our hearts with food and gladness. Neither do 
these Passages contradict what we read in the first Chapter Genesis, viz. Let 


the Earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after his kind. For the Earth doth indeed bring forth Grass, and Trees 
that bear Fruit, but ‘tis by virtue of that Power, which God hath endued 
them with the Earth is but instrumental, not only in the Production and 
Conservation of these Trees, but in the increase also, and Supplies they 
furnish us with. Therefore David when he calls upon all Creatures to laud 
the Creator, summons also Fruit-Trees, and all Cedars: and the Three 
Children invite all things that grow upon the Earth, to bless the Lord, to 
praise and magnify him for ever. 

And when all things in their way, do laud and praise God, how 
affectionately my Soul, art thou obliged to bless and praise him, for all the 
Benefits thou continually partakest of? acknowledging in them the invisible 
hand of God, distributing all things; and his Fatherly and unmerited Love, 
which is so far from being invisible, that it manifestly discovers it self, and 
is incessantly blessing thee from Heaven, and supplying all thy Necessities. 
But it is not enough to thy gracious God to do all this, unless he also 
produce in thee, as in his Spiritual Field, the most noble branch of Charity. 
For Charity, as the beloved Disciple informs us in his Epistle, is not of the 
World, but of God. But there proceeds from Charity, as from a divine and 
heavenly Tree, the beautiful and fragrant Flowers of holy Thoughts; the 
pleasant Leaves of such Words as tend to the Safety of Nations, and the 
Fruits of good Works, by which God is glorified, our Neighbour benefited, 
and Treasures laid up for our selves in Heaven. 

But woe to them, who like the Beasts that have no Understanding, desire 
to have their fill of the Fruits of Earth; that, greedily rake them together, and 
hoard them up, and never think upon, nor are thankful to, the great Donor, 
whose Minds are like the Earth, which God hath cursed, which bringeth 
forth Thorns and Bryers. For what do such Persons entertain their Thoughts 
with, in whose Hearts God hath not disseminated the Seeds of chaste 
Designs, but Fornications, Adulteries, Murders, Sacriledge, Thefts, 
Treacheries, and the like? What do such belch out of their profane mouths, 
but Blasphemies, Perjuries, abusive Language, Heresies, Railings, spiteful 
Reflections, false Testimonies, Lies, and the like? And lastly, what Fruits do 
such produce, but those poisonous ones, we told you before were in their 
Thoughts, and which are termed by the Apostle the Works of the Devil. 
These are Thorns, which first prick the Minds of them that breed them, with 


Sorrows and dismal Apprehensions: that affect the Reputation, Body, and 
Mind of their Neighbours, with grievous, and many times irreparable 
Injuries, from which, many Mischiefs and Inconveniences are occasion’d to 
others. 

But, omitting these things: If thou, my Soul, art the Garden of the 
Coelestial Dresser, take especial care that thou be neither overgrown with 
Thorns nor Bryers, but cherish with thy utmost care, the Tree of Charity, the 
Lillies of Chastity, and Spikenard of Humility. Be far from entertaining a 
Thought; that these heavenly Branches of Virtues are owing to thy self, and 
not to the Lord thy God, who is the Lord of Virtues, and the Inspirer of holy 
Purposes. And when thy Fruits come to their full Growth and Maturity, do 
not sacrifice to thine own Net, but acknowledge that all thou hast is owing 
to him, and that all thy Abilities are from him. 


CHAP. IV 


THere remains the last Commendation of Earth, viz. that it contains Gold, 
Silver, and precious Stones within its Bowels. But certainly the Earth 
cannot, by its own Power, produce such valuable things; no, we are oblig’d 
to him for them, who thus speaks by the Prophet, The Silver is mine, and 
the Gold is mine. O thou eternal Lover of Mankind! that thou shouldest not 
only please to create for the use of Man, Stones, Wood, Iron, Copper, Lead, 
and other Necessaries for building of Houses, and Ships, and for making 
several Instruments; but also Gold, Silver, and precious Stones for 
Ornament and Show! And if thou conferrest these things on them that are 
no more than Pilgrims in this Vale, and many times upon thine Enemies, 
and such as blaspheme thy Name; what wilt thou bestow upon thy 
Favourites, that laud and bless thy Name, and reign with thee in Heaven? 
Thou wilt not present them with some small pieces of Silver, and Gold, or a 
few Jewels of worth and value; but with that City of which the Apostle 
speaks in the Revelations; which he thus describes; the building of the Wall 
was of Jasper, and the City was pure Gold, like unto pure Glass. And the 
foundations of the Wall of the City, were garnished with all manner of 
precious Stones,—and the twelve gates were twelve Pearls. But 
notwithstanding this Description, we don’t suppose that the City above [the 
heavenly Jerusalem] is built or adorned with Gold, Jewels, or Pearls, such 


as these we are acquainted with; for we know the Holy Ghost makes use of 
such Words in Condescention to our Weakness, who cannot conceive better 
or nobler things. But without all question, that City which is the Country of 
God’s Elect, is far more excellent than the best this World can shew us, than 
a City of Gold or Jewels excels poor Hutts and Cottages, whose Materials 
are only vile Earth and Straw. 

List up now, my Soul, the Eyes of thy Mind to Heaven, and consider how 
highly the Good things of that Place are to be priz’d, when as Gold, Silver, 
and Precious Stones, which the World so dotes upon, compared with those, 
are not computed at the rate of Dirt and Stubble. Consider further, that 
Gold, Silver, and Pearls, which are in such Esteem and Vogue, are subject to 
Corruption; but the Glories of that Coelestial City are Incorruptible and 
Eternal. But if, by the hands of thy poor Brethren, thou hast an heart to 
transfer this perishing Gold, and Silver to the heavenly Jerusalem, (which if 
thou art wife thou wilt surely do) they shall become incorruptible, and be 
thine for ever. For he that is Truth it self hath said, Sell what thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and in another 
place, Sell your possessions and give alms, make you bags which wax not 
old, a treasure that faileth not in heaven, where no thief approacheth, nor 
moth corrupteth. O the Incredulity of the Children of Men! Vain Man 
promiseth ten for an hundred, with a return of the principal, and easily finds 
Credit. God, who cannot lie, promises to him that gives an Alms, a Treasure 
in Heaven, yea, an hundred for one, and Life Eternal into the Bargain; Man 
boggles, and can hardly be brought to trust, and rather inclines there to hide 
his Treasure where Moth corrupteth, where Thieves break thro’ and steal, 
than to lay it up in Heaven, where no danger approacheth. But admit there 
were no Thieves to plunder, nor Moth, nor Rust to corrupt, whose at last, 
wretched Man, will these things be, which thou hast purchased with so 
much Toil, and settest strict a guard about? thine certainly they shall not be, 
though they might, hadst thou conveyed them amongst the Treasures of 
Heaven by the hands of the Poor. Experience sufficiently convinceth us, 
that the Goods which rich Misers have hoarded up, fall into the hands of 
prodigal Heirs, who squander them away in a much shorter time, than their 
greedy Parents had rak’d them together: and in the mean time, the Sin of 
Covetousness remains, and ever will, and die Worm of Conscience will not 
die, and the Fire of Hell will never be extinguished. 


Therefore, my Soul, be instructed by other Mens Follies, and attend to the 
Advice of thy Lord and Master; Take heed and beware of Covetousness, for 
a mans life consisteth not in the abundance of those things which he 
possesseth. The covetous Man rakes and scrapes, and carefully keeps, that 
he may have subsistence for a long time, but his Project fails, for before 
he’s aware. Death sends him a Summons, and his Riches, which he had so 
industriously got together, and so carefully preserved, beget a Worm which 
will never die, and kindle a Fire that will never go out. O miserable Wretch, 
thus solicitously to pile up Treasures, only to add Fuel to infernal Fire, and 
thereby render it unquenchable! Observe what St. James advises in the 
close of his Epistle. Go to now ye rich Men, weep and howl, for the 
miseries which shall come upon you. Your Riches are corrupted, and your 
Garments moth-eaten, your Gold and Silver is cankered, and the rust of 
them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. 
You, faith St. James, because you are rich, are accounted happy, and 
complemented as so; but in very deed you are wretched, and miserable, yea, 
more wretched than the Necessitous themselves, and have reason to lament, 
howl, for the Vengeance that is ready to overtake you. For those 
supersiuous Riches, which you have kept under guard, and have permitted 
to be devour’d by Rust, whenas you ought to have dispers’d them amongst 
the Poor; and the spare Garments which you have chosen to be eaten by 
Moths, rather than be made a covering for those that were cold and naked; 
and your Gold and Silver, which you have suffered to be devoured by 
Canker, rather than exchang’d for Bread for the Hungry; all these, I say, 
will exhibit severe Evidence against you, in the Day of Judgment. The 
Moths, with the Rust of your Riches, shall be converted into vehement Fire, 
which shall everlastingly devour your Flesh, and never consume it, that the 
Fire may be unquenchable, and your Anguish without Remedy. Therefore, 
tho’ the vain World calls them happy who have Riches in Posession, let us 
conclude with the Royal Prophet, That they, and only they, are happy, 
whose God is the Lord. 


THE Fourth Step 


From the Consideration of Waters, especially of 
Fountains 


CHAP. I 


WATER, another of this World’s Elements, is next in Dignity to Earth: 
which likewise, duly consider’d, will furnish a second Step of Ascension. 
And first we will consider Water in general, and then from Fountains infer a 
special Ascension to God. 

Water is moist and cold, and hence hath five Properties; for it washeth, 
and takes off Spots, extinguisheth Fire, cools and mitigates the heat of 
Thirst, unites many and different things, and lastly, ascends as high as it 
descends. All these are manifest Symbols, or Representations of the 
universal Creator. Water washeth corporeal Spots, God washeth the 
foulness of the Soul. Thou shalt wash me, faith David, and I shall be whiter 
than Snow. For though Contrition, Sacraments, God’s Ministers, Alms, and 
other Works of Piety, do wash the Pollutions of the Heart, I mean Sins; yet 
all these are but Instruments, and Preparatives, the whole Work of 
Purification must be ascrib’d to God, as to the sole Author thereof. I, even I, 
faith God by Esaias, am He that blotteth out thy Transgressions for mine 
own sake. And therefore the Pharisees that said with Indignation, reflecting 
upon Christ, Who can forgive Sin but God alone? were under no Mistake in 
attributing the Power of Remission thereof to God alone; but in their not 
believing him to be God; and hence there happen’d a mixture of Truth and 
Blasphemy. 

Nor doth God only wash the Defilements of the Heart, after the 
Similitude of Water, but is also pleased to be termed Water. For St. John 
thus writes, He that believeth on me, as the Scripture faith, out of his Belly 
shall flow Rivers of living Water. But this he spake of the spirit, which they 


should receive who believed on him, for the Holy Ghost was not yet given, 
because Jesus was not yet glorified. Therefore the Holy Spirit, who as he is 
God, is also living Water, and of this Water Ezekiel speaks, I will pour upon 
yen clean water, and ye shall be cleansed from all your filthiness. And 
because that Ccelestial, uncreated Water, far surpasses the Virtue of this 
Earthly created Water, I cannot therefore but take notice of the different 
Effects of one, and the other, in three Respects. 

This Elementary Water washeth off bodily Spots, but not all, for many 
will not yield to it, unless assisted with Soap, and such Applications. The 
Supernatural Water leaves not so much as one Spot behind it; for thus we 
read in the now cited Place, And ye shall be cleansed from all your 
filthiness. Created Water doth rarely so throughly take off Spots, but that 
some print or shadow remains; Uncreated Water doth so purify, that what is 
wash’d therewith becomes more white, and beautiful, than it was in its 
Native Purity. Thou shalt wash me, faith David, and I shall be whiter than 
Snow. And the Lord greets us thus comfortably by Esaiah, Tho’ your Sins 
be as Scarlet, they shall be white as Snow; though they be as Crimson, they 
Shall be as Wool. Created Water, (to give one Instance more) washeth away 
natural Stains, which offer no Resistance to the Cleanser; Uncreated Water 
washeth away voluntary Spots, which yet are not done away, unless the 
Soul concur to its own cleansing. But so admirable is the Power of this 
Supernatural Water, that it insensibly sinks into stony Hearts, and therefore 
the hardest cannot reject it, because it forceth its way, as St. Augustin very 
well observes. Who can comprehend, faith he, in what a wonderful manner 
thou inspirest Faith into the Hearts of Unbelievers, infusest Humility into 
the Hearts of the Proud, and insinuatest Charity into the Breasts of thine 
Enemies, insomuch that he who a little before did breath out Threatnings 
and Slaughter, and persecuted thee in thy Disciples, being on a sudden 
changed into another Man, could quietly hear the Threatnings, and patiently 
endure the Slaughters of Persecutors for the Sake of thee, and thy Church. It 
is far out of my reach to dive into the bottom of these Secrets, and I had 
rather experience, than curiously inquire into the Efficacy of thy Grace. 
And since I am assur’d that this Water of thine is a voluntary Rain, set apart 
for thine Inheritance, as thy holy Prophet hath declar’d; therefore I most 
humbly beg that I may be found amongst thine Inheritance, and that it 
would please thy Grace to descend into the Soil of my Hearty, that it may 


not continue dry, and barren, as a Land that hath no Water, such as it 
naturally is of it self, being unable so much as to think a good Thought. 


CHAP. II 


ANother Property of Water is, that it extinguisheth Fire; and the Ccelestial 
Water, that is, the Grace of the Holy Spirit, in a wonderful manner 
extinguisheth the Fire of carnal Concupiscence. To suppress this Fire, 
Fasting and Mortification are requisite, but, they become so by being 
instrumental to the Graces of the Divine Spirit, without which they signify 
little. For Love is the principal of the Affections and Perturbations of the 
Mind; this directs all, and all of them readily obey. Love admits of no 
constraint, if it find not access on one side, it will force its way on another. 
Love fears nothing, no Enterprize is too hazardous for it, it is victorious in 
every Attempt, and in a word, a lesser Love yields only to a greater, and 
more powerful Love. This is the Case with carnal Love, whether it pursue 
the Pleasures or Profits of this World, it submits only to the Love of God. 
No sooner doth the Water of the Holy Spirit begin to bedew the Heart of 
Man, but carnal Love abates, and grows cool. To this St. Augustin attests, 
who having been accustom’d to give up the Reins to his Lusts, and thought 
it impossible to rest satisfied without the Society of a Woman; assoon as the 
Grace of the Holy Spirit descended into his Heart, and shed its Influence 
upon it, he was convince’d of his Mistake, and breaks out into this holy 
Rapture, at the beginning of his Book of Confessions. How pleasant and 
delightful, all of a sudden, is it become to me to abstain from worldly 
Pleasures and Delights! it is now the Joy of my Heart to quit those 
Pleasures, which I was once afraid to lose. For thou, my God, who art 
Delight in Perfection, didst dispossess them, and succeededst in their room, 
sweeter than all Pleasure, but not to Flesh and Blood; clearer than all Light, 
yet more reserv’d than any Secret; more sublime than all Honour, but not to 
them who are high in their own Conceits. 


CHAP. Il 


ANother Property of Water is, that it quenches Thirst; and nothing but this 
supernatural Water can free Men’s Hearts from those many anxious and 
tormenting Desires they are continually haunted with, as Truth it self, in a 


Discourse with the Woman of Samaria, plainly tells us; He that drinks, faith 
Christ, of this Water shall thirst again, but he that shall drink of the Water 
which I shall give him, shall never thirst. Even so it is, the Eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the Ear with hearing. The best things the World 
presents Men with, fall short of Satisfaction: For the Soul is capable of an 
infinite Good, but created things have narrow Bounds and Limits. But he 
that hath tasted the Ccelestial Water, finds plenary Satisfaction, and 
therefore confines all his Desires and Longings to that. But of this we have 
spoken before, when we discours’d of the Centre of Quiet and Happiness, 
and fixe it in God alone. 


CHAP. IV 


ANother Property of Water is, to conjoyn and unite such things as seem 
incapable of Incorporation; thus many Grains of Meal, by the intermixture 
of Water, are made one Bread; many Crumbs of Earth, by the Cement of 
Water, become Bricks. But with far more ease, and with much greater 
strength and firmness, this Coelestial Water causeth that there shall be but 
one Heart, and one Soul, in a multitude of Men, as we read in the Acts of 
the Apostles, concerning the Primitive Christians, on whom the Holy Ghost 
had lately descended. But our Lord a little before his Ascension to his 
Father, did both command, and foretell this Unity, which is effected by the 
water of the Holy Ghost; Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word, that they all may be one, as 
thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us. And a 
little after: That they may be one, even as we are one, I in them, and thou in 
me, that they may be made perfect in one. To which Unity the Apostle 
exhorts us in his Epistle to the Ephesians, Be careful to keep the Unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of Peace. One Body and one Spirit, as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling. O blessed Union, which maketh many Men to be 
one Body of Christ, which is governed by one Head, and eats of the same 
Breads and drinks of one Cup, is animated by one Spirit, and keeping close 
to God, becomes one Spirit with him! What more can a Servant desire, than 
that he should not only partake of all his Master’s Goods, but by a band of 
inseparable Love, should become one with his Omnipotent, All-wise, and 
Glorious Lord? But this is brought about by the Grace of the Holy Spirit, as 


by livings and enlivening Water, when it is devoutly received in the Heart, 
and there carefully cherish’d and industriously improv’ d. 


CHAP. V 


THE last Property we assign’d to Water is, that it ascends as high as it 
descended. And because the Holy Spirit descended from the highest Heaven 
to Earth, therefore to that Man, in whose Heart he is intertained, he 
becomes a Fountain of Water springing up to Life everlasting, as our Lord 
faith to the Woman of Samaria; which is, as if he had said, A Man who is 
born again of Water, and of the Holy Spirit, and behaves himself reverently 
and decently towards the Spirit; that heavenly Guest takes up his Residence 
in his Heart, and will never leave him, till he has secur’d his Title to that 
Place, whence Grace descended. 

Therefore, my Soul, being instructed and encouraged by these Words of 
sacred Writ, still say to thy heavenly Father, with Sighs that cannot be 
uttered, vouchsase to give me this Water to cleanse thee from all Spots and 
Impurities, to extinguish the heat of concupiscence, to allay the thirst after 
worldly Trisles and Vanities, to make thee one Spirit with thy God, and 
become a Fountain of living water, springing up to eternal Life, that thou 
mayest lay up Provisions in those Regions above, where thou hopest to take 
up thy eternal Residence. It was with good reason the Son of God said; If ye 
being evil, know how to give good things to your Children, much more 
shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Ghost to them that ask him. He 
did not say, he will give you Bread, or Raiment, or Wisdom, or Charity, or 
the Kingdom of Heaven, or Eternal Life; but he will give the Holy Spirit, 
because they who have such a Present, are abundantly supplied with all 
things. Therefore cease not to put the Father in mind of the Son’s Promise, 
and to offer such an Address as this, with the greatest Affection, and fullest 
Assurance of being heard; O Holy Father, I present not my Petitions unto 
thee, trusting to mine own Righteousness, but to the Promise of thine only 
begotten Son, who, to encourage us to make our Requests known unto 
Thee, was graciously pleased to say, How much rather shall your Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him. Thy Son, we are assur’ d, is Truth, 
and cannot impose upon us, make good therefore the Promise of thy 
beloved; who hath glorified thee upon Earth, and extended his Obedience to 


thee unto Death, even the Death of the Cross. Give the Holy Spirit to thy 
humble Petitioner, give the Spirit of Fear and Love towards thee, that thy 
Servant may know no other Fear or Dread, but of incurring thy Displeasure 
that he may love nothing but Thee, and his Neighbour for thy sake. Create 
in me a clean Heart, O God, and renew a right Spirit within me. Cast me not 
away from thy Prefence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from me; restore unto 
me the Joy of thy Salvation, and stablish me with thy Free Spirit. 


CHAP. VI 


PRoceed we now to the Resemblance and Similitude which the Fountains 
of Water bear to God Almighty, from whence the Mind will be enabled to 
contemplate very wonderful things, suggested to us from the Creator’s 
Perfections. For, without doubt, there is reason, why God in Holy Writ is 
called the Fountain of Life, the Fountain of Wisdom, and a Fountain of 
living Water. That he is the Fountain of Essence, is inferr’d from the Words 
of God himself to Moses, Exodus 3. I am that I am. I am hath sent me unto 
you. All which the Apostle seems to comprehend, when he faith, In him we 
live, and move, and have our Being. For we are in him as in the Fountain of 
Essence, and in him we live, as in the Fountain of Life, and in him we 
move, as in the Fountain of Wisdom. Because Wisdom is more moving than 
any motion; she passeth and goeth through all things by reason of her 
pureness. 

A Fountain of Water with us hath this Property, that it gives birth to 
Rivers, and that these no longer run, than that flows upon them; but the 
Fountain has no dependence on the Rivers, because it deriveth not its 
Waters from them, but hath them in it self, and communicates them with 
others. This is a lively Symbol and Note of the Divinity. For God is, in a 
most proper Sense, the Fountain of Essence, as receiving Being from none, 
and imparting it to all. Not any thing could give Being to God, since Being 
is from the Essence of God, and Essence it self is his Existence, so that it 
can neither be, nor be conceiv’d, that God hath not ever been, nor that he 
doth not always exist. Other things may for a time be, and not be, because 
Being doth not necessarily appertain to their Essence. For Instance, it is 
Essential to Man that he be a Rational Creature, and if it were Essential to 
him likewise to exist, he could not but always exist, but because Existence 


is not of his Essence, therefore he may exist; and not exist. God therefore is 
the Fountain of Being, because his Essence actually includes perpetual 
Existence. And so much these Words import, I am that I am: that is, I am 
Being it self, and derive not my Being from another, but have it in my self: 
it agrees to me alone, that Existence is Essential. From hence it is, that 
Eternity and Immortality are proper to God, according to that of the 
Apostle, 1 Tim. 1. Unto the King eternal, immortal, and in another Place, 
Who only hath Immortality. But other things receive Being from God in 
such a precarious manner, that longer than they depend on him, and are 
supported by him, they cannot subsist. On this Account it is, that the same 
Apostle says of him, That He beareth all things by the Word of his Power. 
For were not the Creation supported and upheld by God, it would come to 
Ruine and Confusion in a Moment. 

Admire therefore, my Soul, and adore the Infinite Goodness of the 
Creator, who so graciously supports, and preserves all things, when he 
stands not in any need of their assistance: and let the Patience of the same 
Creator be equally thy Wonder, and propose him to thy Imitation, who is so 
kind, both to the unthankful and evil, as to maintain those who blaspheme 
him, and to continue those in being, that deserve to be reduced to nothing. 
Think it not therefore any hard Imposition, when thou art commanded to 
bear with the Infirmities of thy Brother, and to return acts of Kindness for 
Hatred and Persecution. 

But the Excellency of the Fountain of Being consists not only in this, that 
it receives not its Being from another Fountain, and in communicating 
Being to other things. For the Waters of Fountains, and those of Rivers are 
of the same kind; and tho’ Fountains derive not their Waters from other 
Fountains, yet they have Causes of their Being, which are Vapours, and 
these again have their Causes, and so on till we ascend to the prime Cause, 
which is God. But, my Soul, it is not with God thy Creator, as with the 
Creatures, he is distinguish’d from them by infinite Degrees of Honour, 
Nobility, and Excellence, and is truly and properly the Fountain of Being, 
because he doth not only not derive his Being from another Fountain of 
Being, but knows no Cause at all. A Fountain of created Water, as you have 
been told, proceeds not from other Water, but from another Cause. The 
uncreated Fountain of Being finds nothing before it self, depends on 
nothing, stands in need of nothing, is in no danger of receiving damage 


from another: but on the contrary, all things have their sole dependence on 
God, and He, as Judas Maccabeus affirms, can becken the whole Creation 
into Destruction, 2 Mac. 8:18. 

Admire thou, my Soul, and be enamour’d on this Excellency, this 
Beginning without Beginning, this Cause without a Cause, this infinite, 
unconfin’d, immense, and indispensibly necessary Essence; for all other 
things compar’d with this are merely fortuitous and contingent And 
perhaps’ tis this which Truth it self means, when he says, One thing is 
necessary. Therefore keep close to him, and faithfully serve him; delight thy 
self in loving, and longing for him; let all other things appear to thee what 
they really are, vile and despicable in comparison of him, and let no 
consideration touching them ruffle and discompose thee, seeing one thing is 
necessary, and that sufficient for thine, and all other Exigencies: but let thy 
main Concern be, never to fall from his Grace; and to endeavour to please 
him, and him alone, at all times, and in all Places. 


CHAP. VII 


NOW God is properly call’d the Fountain of Life, because he liveth, and 
hath Life in himself, yea, he himself is Life Eternal. This is, faith St. John, 
1. Ep. 5. the true God, and Life Eternal, and all things that live, receive their 
Life from that Fountain, and when he withdraws his vital Influences, they 
die, and return again to their Dust, as the sweet Singer of Israel tells us 
Psalm 104:29. To beget their like is proper to the living, but God begets a 
Son exactly like himself, i. e. God, and living. For as the Father hath Life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have Life in himself, as St. John 
testifies in his Gospel, But the Father hath Life in himself, because he is the 
Fountain of Life, and is not owing to another for it; and he hath given to the 
Son to have Life in himself, because he hath communicated the same Life, 
which he himself hath; and hence also the Son is the Fountain of Life, but a 
Fountain derived from a Fountain, as he is God of God, and Light of Light. 
Who can declare, nay, who can conceive, what the Life of God is, and what 
that Fountain of Life is, from whose droppings Life is convey’d to all the 
Living both in Heaven and Earth? 

The Life we are acquainted with in this our State of Exile, is nothing else 
but an inward Principle of Motion, for those things are said to live, which 


do some way or other, move themselves. From hence it is, by way of 
Similitude, that the Waters in Rivers are called Living, and those in Ponds, 
Dead, because those seem to have motion in themselves, these stir not, 
unless forc’d by Winds, or some external Violence. 

Thy God, my Soul, most truly lives, and is the Author and Fountain of 
Life. For thus we frequently read in the Holy Scriptures, I live faith the 
Lord. And the Prophets often repeat, the Lord liveth, the Lord liveth. And in 
the Prophet Jeremy, the Lord thus complains of his People, They have 
forsaken me the Fountain of living Waters. Yet for all this he is neither 
moved by himself, nor by another; I am the Lord faith he, and am not 
changed; and in another Place, God is not the Son of Man that he should be 
changed. In the Ecclesiastick Hymn ‘tis also sung, 

O God the World’s first beauteous Frame, 

And Vigour last, ‘cause Thou’rt the same, 

And we Time’s constant Changes see, 

Because there is no Change in Thee. 

Altho’ God begets a Son, he doth it without any Change: tho’ he sees, 
hears, speaks, loves, compassionates, judges; he doth all this without 
Change. Tho’ he creates, and preserves, or on the contrary, destroys, and 
throws things back into their Original State, and again renews, and alters, 
yet in his Operations he is quiet, and continues unmov’d when any Change 
is brought about. How then (will you say) doth he live, if he moves not 
himself? And how can he but live, if he is the Spring and Source of Life? 
This Knot is easily loos’d; for it is a certain Argument of Life, if a thing act; 
of it Self, and is not mov’d by Another. But Life, for the most part, in the 
Creatures, is an internal Principle of Motion, because they stand in need of 
many things, that they may exercise the Functions of Life. But God is 
Infinite Perfection, and furnish’d with all things from himself, therefore he 
acts indeed of himself, and is not mov’d by another, and Change and 
Motion are to him no Requisites. Created things stand in need of Change, 
that they may generate, and be generated, as generating from without 
themselves, and that which is begotten must be changed to Being, from not 
Being. But God begets a Son within Himself, and within Himself produceth 
the Holy Ghost, but neither Son, nor Holy Ghost, have need to be chang’d 
from not being to being, because they receive that Being which always was, 
and they receive it not in Time but Eternity. Created things need the Motion 


of Augmentation, because they are born with Imperfection, but God the Son 
is born with absolute Perfection, and God the Holy Ghost is produc’d with 
the same. Created things need the Motion of Alteration, that they may attain 
several Qualities, which their Being requires; but God needs it not, having 
Essence of Infinite Perfection. Created things need Motion to go from Place 
to Place, because they are not in all Places, but God is whole and compleat 
every where. Besides, the Creatures to be enabled to see, hear, speak, and 
work, have need of several Helps, and Assistances, because their Life is 
imperfect, and necessitous; but God needs no adventitious Aid to see, and 
hear all things, to speak to all, and to work all, and in all, because he not 
only hath Life, but a compleatly perfect, and happy Life. 

And to instance in the Act of Seeing. In order to exercise this Sense, a 
Man must have a visive Faculty distinct from the Soul, which properly 
lives; there must be an Object, i. e. a colour’d Body, plac’d without himself; 
there must likewise be the Light of the Sun, or some luminous Body; there 
must be a Medium, i.e. a transparent Body, there must be a sensible 
Species, which must reach from the Object to the Eye; there must be a 
Bodily Organ, i. e. an Eye furnished with various Humours, and fleshy 
Tunicles; there must be Sensitive Spirits, and Optick Nerves, by which the 
Spirits may have Passage; there must be a proportionate distance, and the 
Application of the Faculty. Behold what Assistances Men, and other 
Creatures, need to perform one vital Action! But God, in whom all Light is 
center’d, stands not in need of any thing. His Infinite Essence is to him 
Faculty, Object, Species, Life, and all things else. God of Himself, by, and 
in Himself, discerns all things that are, have been, or shall be, and knows 
distinctly whatever can be. Yea, before the World was, God saw all things, 
neither was any Addition made to his Knowledge, or Vision, by the 
Creation. 

What wilt thou be, my Soul, at that time, when thou shalt partake of this 
Life? What hard thing doth God enjoyn thee, when he commands this 
corporeal, and animal, this necessitous imperfect Life, to be expos’d for thy 
Brethren, or for the Cause of himself, in order to an exchange for an eternal, 
glorious, and perfectly happy Life? And if he deals not severely with thee, 
in bidding thee set so small a Value upon Life, what an easy and light thing 
should it seem, when he commands us freely to bestow our Riches, which 
are but dead, and senseless Clay, on the Poor; to abstain from fleshly Lusts; 


readily to renounce the Devil, and the vain Pomps of this World; to long for, 
and pant after that Life, which is the only real, and true Life? 

But’ tis high time now to advance, as well as we can, to the Fountain of 
Wisdom. The Fountain of Wisdom is the Word of God on High, faith 
Ecclesiasticus. And’ tis well, and significantly said, on High, because the 
Fountain of Wisdom doth in a copious, and plentiful measure flow upon 
holy Angels, and the Spirits of just Men made perfect: but that which falls 
to our share, who wander in a Wilderness, and are in a State of Exile, may 
rather be call’d a Vapour from, or Shadow of Wisdom, than Wisdom. 

Wherefore, my Soul, consider what Inquiries become thee; pry not into 
things too high for thee, and above thy reach. Attempt not to find out 
Majesty to Perfection, lest thou should’st be overwhelm’d with its Glory. 
Admire the Wisdom of him, of whom the Apostle speaks, To the only wise 
God. Congratulate those blessed Souls, that drink at the Fountain of 
Wisdom; who, tho’ they cannot comprehend God, which is only proper to 
the Fountain of Wisdom to do, yet they behold the Face of God, i. e. the 
first Cause, without a Veil, and being enlightned with his brightness, they 
make a right Judgment of all things. Neither in that Meridian Light of 
Wisdom, do they fear any Night of Error, Obscurity of Ignorance, or Mist of 
Opinion. Aspire to, and pant after this happy State, and that thou mayest 
safely attain to it, love the Lord Jesus with all thy Soul, in whom are hid all 
the Treasures of the Knowledge and Wisdom of God. For he hath said in his 
Gospel, He that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, 
and will manifest my self unto him. And what do these Words import, I will 
manifest my self unto him, but this, I will make a Discovery of all the 
Treasures of the Knowledge and Wisdom of God, which are lodged in me? 
There is implanted in every Man’s Nature, a Desire of Knowledge, and tho’ 
in most, the Lusts of the Flesh have stifled this Desire, yet when we shall be 
divested of this corruptible Body, which cloggs, and depresses the Mind, 
then this Desire shall more visibly appear, and burn with greater Ardour, 
than all other Desires. How great, my Soul, will thy Portion of Felicity then 
be, when He whom thou lovest, and of whom thou art beloved, shall shew 
thee all the Treasures of the Knowledge and Wisdom of God? But that thou 
mayest not be frustrated of so great Hope and Expectation, be careful to 
keep the Commandments of Christ; for he himself hath said, If any one love 
me, he will keep my Saying, and, he that loves me not, keepeth not my 


Sayings. And in the mean time let that be thy Wisdom which holy Job 
describes, when he faith, The Fear of the Lord that is Wisdom, and to depart 
from Evil is Understanding. And whatever Goodness thou findest in the 
Creatures, be assured that it descends from God the Fountain of all 
Goodness, that so from the Goodness which thou discoverest in the 
Streams, thou mayest be directed to admire that which is in the Fountain. 


THE Fifth Step 


From the Consideration of the Air 


CHAP. I 


THE Aery Element may prove an excellent Teacher of Morality to 
Mankind, if its Nature and Properties be duly observ’d. Nor is it only 
adapted to teach Moral Philosophy, but also to discover the Mysteries of 
Sacred Theology, and to raise up our Minds to God, if we attend to those 
several Benefits, which, by divine Appointment, it incessantly affords 
Mankind. 

Air, in the first place, as it administers to Respiration, preserves the Life 
of Man, and all earthly Creatures. In the next place it is so absolutely 
necessary in order to our seeing, hearing, and speaking, that if it should 
happen to be wanting, tho’ we have all other Requisites, Blindness, 
Deafness, and Dumbness would presently seize on us all. And finally, such 
is the necessity of Air, that Men and other Creatures may be able to move, 
that take it away, and there’s an end of all Motion; all Arts and Sciences are 
useless, and all the Business of Mankind is at a stand. To begin with the 
first. 

Did Men understand that there is a Respiration as proder, and necessary 
to the Soul, as to the Body, many would be saved who now perish. The 
Body needs continual Respiration, because the natural Heat, by which the 
Heart is inflamed, by the help of the Lungs, attracting the cool Air, and 
ejecting the hot, is so temper’d, that it preserves Life, without which 
Respiration, it could not be continued. From which Consideration it is, that 
we usually take living and breathing for the same thing; for every one that 
breatheth, liveth, and he that ceaseth to breath, ceaseth also to live. And 
thou, my Soul, that thou mayest live a Spiritual Life, which is the Grace of 
God, hast need of continual Respiration, which is made by sending up 


ardent Signs in Prayer unto God, and by fetching from him fresh Supplies 
of his holy Spirit. For what else is the meaning of those Words of thy Lord, 
We ought always to pray, and not to faint, but this, thou oughtest always to 
sigh, and receive new Spirit, that the Spiritual Life may not be extinguished 
in thee? Which he repeats again, when he says, Watch therefore, and pray 
continually. And the Apostle confirms the same in his former Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, saying, Pray without ceasing. With whom accords St. Peter 
in his former Epistle, Be therefore prudent, and watch unto Prayer. For this 
is true Wisdom, that we, who stand in continual need of Divine Assistance, 
should continually petition for it. Our Father, indeed, knows what things we 
have need of, and he is ready to furnish us with a plentiful Supply, 
especially of such things as promote our Eternal Salvation, but he will have 
Prayer the Instrument of bringing them to us: for hereby more Honour 
accrues to him, and Benefit to us, than if all things should drop into our 
Mouths, whilst we are stretch’d out upon our Beds of Ease, and our Hands 
folded to invite Sleep. Therefore our most bountiful Lord exhorts, and 
earnestly importunes us to ask, when he faith, I say unto you, ask, and it 
shall be given you, seek, and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. And what that is which we 
should especially make Request for, and which will certainly be granted us, 
he declares a little after, saying, If ye being evil, know how to give good 
Gifts unto your Children, how much more shall your Heavenly Father give 
the Holy Ghost to them that ask him? For this Holy Spirit we should 
constantly and earnestly petition, and we need not doubt, but Prayer rightly 
qualified, will procure it, whereby we shall have Respiration in God, and so 
preserve Spiritual Life, as holy David did, who said, I opened my Mouth, 
and drew in my Breath: that is, I open’d my Mouth in desiring, sighing, and 
requesting, with groans that cannot be uttered; and I drew in the most 
delicious Air of the Spirit of God, which allay’d the heat of Concupiscence, 
and established me in every good Work. Now the Cafe being thus, who will 
say, that those Persons live in a Spiritual Sense, who spend whole Days, 
nay, Months, and Years, and never sigh after God, nor send up Petitions to 
him? For it is a certain Sign of Death not to breath, and if to breath is to 
pray, it will be a Sign of Death not to pray. Spiritual Life, by which we are 
the Sons of God, consists in Love: Ye see, faith St. John in his Epistle, what 


Love the Father hath given us, that we should be called, and be, the Sons of 
God. But who is in love, and desireth not to see the Person whom he 
loveth? Who desires, and asks not for what he desires, from him, who he 
knows will give if asked? He then that prays not daily to fee the Face of his 
God, desires not to see him, he that desires not, loves not, he that loves not, 
doth not live. What follows then, but that we conclude those to be dead to 
God, though the World account them the only living, who converse not with 
him daily in holy Prayer, nor lift up their Heart towards him? Neither is he 
to be reckon’d in the number of such as pray, and breath, and live, that only 
draws nigh to God with his Lips; for wife Men define Prayer to be, not a 
beating the Air with the Voice, but the lifting up the Soul unto God. 

Therefore, my Soul, don’t deceive thy self, in fancying thou livest to 
God, if thou dost not earnestly seek him with thy whole Hearty and sigh 
after him Day and Night. Pretend not that Multiplicity of Business allows 
thee not leisure for divine Conferences, and Prayer. The holy Apostles had a 
great deal of Business upon their Hands, and that too the Work of God, and 
the Salvation of Souls, insomuch that one of them could say, Besides those 
things that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the Care of all the 
Churches. Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is offended and I burn 
not? And yet this same Apostle, besides his very frequent mentioning of his 
Prayers, writes thus to the Philippians, Our Conversation is in Heaven. This 
he could say, because in the greatest hurry of Business, he convers’d with 
Heaven in desire, and did not at any time forget his beloved, otherwise he 
could not say, I am crucified with Christ. Nevertheless I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me. 


CHAP. II 


ANother Property of the Air is, that it is the Medium by which the several 
kinds of Colours, and Sounds, come to our Eyes and Ears, without which 
we could neither see nor hear, no, nor speak. On which Account, in the first 
Place we should give most hearty thanks to God, for vouchsasing our 
Nature so great a Benefit. And next, we should admire the Wisdom of our 
Creator, in a Work of such subtlety and fineness: that whereas the Air is a 
real Body, and so great, that it is almost immensly spacious, yet it can 
neither be felt nor seen for its inexpressible fineness. Antiquity admired the 


fineness of one Line, which Apelles drew with a Pencil, but that was both 
seen and felt, and therefore no ways comparable to the fineness of this, 
most subtle Veil, which surrounds, and toucheth all Men, yet is seen of none 
by reason of its wonderful fineness. But what adds to our wonder is, that 
though the Air is so very fine, and thin a Body, yet when it is cut in two and 
parted, with the greatest ease imaginable, it is so clos’d and united again, as 
if it had never been separated. Certainly, the greatest Artist cannot so repair 
a broken Spider’s Web, or a fine piece of Lawn when rent, but that the 
former Breach will appear. To this we may add, what calls for our utmost 
Admiration, and is proper to Divine Wisdom alone, that innumerable 
Species of Colours, pass at the same time, and without mixing, thro’ the 
very same part of Air. He that in a Moon-shine Night, plac’d in an high and 
open Place, beholds the Stars above, and sees beneath, the Fields all over 
bedeckt with Flowers, and beholds also Houses, Trees, living Creatures, and 
many other such things, cannot but own, that the Species of all these things 
are contain’d in that part of Air which is near him, and so contain’d, as not 
to intermix one with another. But who can understand or comprehend this? 
For how can it be, that a thing so very thin and fine as the Air, should 
contain at one and the same time, so great variety of Forms? And what, if at 
the same time, and place, there be the singing of the winged Quiristers on 
one side, and the warblings of several Musical Instruments on another side, 
and the murmurs of falling Waters in another, must not all these Sounds, or 
all their Species, of necessity, be received at one and the same time in that 
very Air, which receives so many Forms of Colours? Who, my Soul, could 
so order Matters, but thy Creator, who only doth wonderful things? And if 
his Works are so wonderful, how far more wonderful must He himself be? 
But there is another conveniency of this admirable Subtlety in the Air, viz. 
that it hinders not, but helps the Motion of all things which pass from Place 
to Place. We are very sensible with what difficulty Ships are haled along the 
Water, tho’ liquid and easy to be parted. For sometimes both Winds and 
Oars are insufficient, and we are fain to joyn the Forces of Horses and other 
Creatures. And if it happen that a way must be open’d thro’ Mountains or 
Hills, at what Expence of Sweat, and Toil, and Time, are we forc’d to be, in 
making but a short Cut? But without any Pains, with very great ease and 
dispatch, Horses run, Birds fly, Darts and Arrows are thrown through the 
Air, and Men, for the Execution of their several Offices, go up and down, 


walk about, run to and fro, move their Feet, Arms, and Hands, upwards and 
downwards, to the right and left, nor doth the Air, which is spread all about, 
give any more hindrance to them, than if it were not a bodily, but spiritual 
Nature, or than if it were nothing at all. 


CHAP. Il 


IN the last place we may add, that the nature of the Air is so pliant and 
yielding, so susceptible of any Form, so apt to be divided, and cut asunder 
for Man’s conveniency, that it seems to be given Mankind to instruct them 
in the great Duties of Humility, Patience, and Charity. But, my Soul, that 
which should especially excite in thee the love of God, and enflame thy 
heart therewith, is this consideration, that this very same Air doth represent 
the incredible sweetness and exceeding great bounty of its Creator to 
Mankind. Consider, I beseech thee, my Soul, and attentively observe, that 
thy Lord is ever present with all his Creatures, that he works together with 
all, and, which is infinitely endearing, that he accommodates, and suits his 
cooperation to the nature of all, and as it were says with the Apostle, I am 
become all things to all men, that I may help and perfect all: with necessary 
Agents he cooperates that they may act necessarily; with voluntary Agents, 
that they may act voluntarily; with free Agents, that they may act with 
freedom. Fire He so moves and helps, that it may mount upwards: Earth, 
that it may tend downwards: Water, that it may slide along descending 
places: Air, that it may pass whithersoever it is driven: the Starrs, that they 
may run as it were in a Ring: Herbs, Shoots, and Plants, that they may bring 
forth Fruits according to their nature: Creatures of the Earth, Air, and Water, 
that they may act as their nature dictates to them. And if the kindness of 
God so appear in co-operating with his Creatures in works of Nature, what 
may we suppose he doth in works of Grace? God indeed hath given Man 
Free-will, but so, that he can govern him by his Command, terrify him with 
Destruction, and allure him by Benefactions. God wills that all Men should 
be saved, but he so wills, that he will have them also to will and desire the 
same thing, and therefore he so graciously prevents, excites, directs, and 
carries us through the several Stages of Duty, that we cannot but admire, 
and stand amazed at his wife dispensations towards us. These are the 
Contrivances of the Wisdom of God, concerning which Esaias faith, 


Declare his doings among the people. And indeed one while he severely 
terrifieth the Wicked, another while he lovingly encourages them, now he 
gently admonishes, and by and by in mercy correcteth, as in his wisdom he 
sees most likely to work upon their Tempers and Dispositions. Do but mind 
how gently the Lord dealt with the first Sinner; Adam, faith he, where art 
thou? and when Adam made this reply, I heard thy voice in Paradise, and I 
was afraid, because I was naked, and I hid my self; the Lord went on with 
the like Gentleness, and said, Who told thee that thou wast naked; hast thou 
eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldst not eat? And 
no doubt but Adam, after he was thus kindly rebuk’d, repented, according 
to that in the Book of Wisdom, This (wisdom) preserv’d him who was made 
by God the Father of the world, and brought him out of his transgression. 
Observe further how gently and lovingly he rebuk’d and invited to 
repentance all the Children of Israel by his Angel. The Angel of the Lord 
came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and said, I made you to go up out of 
Egypt, and have brought you unto the land which I sware unto your Fathers, 
and said, I will never break my Covenant with you. And ye shall make no 
League with the Inhabitants of this Land, you shall throw down their Altars, 
but ye have not obeyed my voice, why have ye done this? And it came to 
pass when the Angel of the Lord spake these words unto the Children of 
Israel, that the People lift up their voices and wept, and they called the 
name of the place Bochim, and they sacrificed there unto the Lord. Now 
that here was a very great and general Lamentation, and a Sign of true 
Repentance, the new Name given to that Place doth evince, for the 
perpetual Memory of Posterity, that the same Place should be called the 
Place of them that weep, or the Place of Tears. What now shall I say of the 
Prophets? They surely in all their Sermons do teach and proclaim this, That 
God desires not the Death of Sinners, but rather that they should turn and 
live. They say, faith the Lord by Jeremy, if a Man put away his Wife, and 
she go from him, and become another Man’s, shall he return unto her again? 
Shall not that Land be greatly polluted? But thou hast played the harlot with 
many Lovers, yet return again unto me, saith the Lord. And by Ezek. Thus 
ye speak, saying, If our Transgressions and our Sins be upon us, and we 
pine away in them, how should we then live? Say unto them, as I live saith 
the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live; turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways, 


for why will ye die, O House of Israel? But omitting the wicked; the 
Greatness of Divine Mercy and Benignity far surpassing that of a Father or 
Mother, towards them that fear him, and hope in him, cannot be expressed. 
Thus faith David, As the Heaven is high above the Earth, so great is his 
Mercy towards them that fear him. Like as a Father pitieth his Children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him. Again, The Mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting, upon them that fear him: And in the 34th Psalm, 
O taste and see how gracious the Lord is, blessed is the Man that hopeth in 
him. And in the 71st Psalm, God is good unto Israel even to such as are of 
an upright Heart! that is, the Goodness, Condescension, and Sweetness of 
the Lord, are inexpressibly great towards pious and righteous Souls. Thus 
also faith the Lord by Esaias, Can a Woman forget her sucking Child, that 
she should not have pity on the Son of her Womb? yea, she may forget, yet 
will I not forget thee? And Jeremy in his Lamentations, The Lord is my 
Portion, saith my Soul, therefore will I hope in him. The Lord is good to 
them that wait for him, to the Soul that seeketh him. It is good that a Man 
should quietly wait for the Salvation of God. 

But if I had a mind to add what the Apostles have to say of the Fatherly 
Bowels of our Lord God, towards them that love and obey him, I should be 
tedious. That one Passage may serve for all, which we find in the first 
Chapter of St. Paul’s second Epistle to the Corinthians; Blessed be the Lord 
God, and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Mercies, and the 
God of all Consolation, who comforteth us in all our Tribulation, that we 
also might comfort them who are in any Affliction. The Apostle doth not 
say that God is a Comforter, but that he is full of all Consolation. Nor doth 
he say, Who comforteth us in some Tribulation, but in every Tribulation; 
nor that we may comfort them who are in some, but those who labour under 
all kinds of Tribulation. He could not therefore more fully express how 
gracious and benevolent the Lord is towards those whom he loves, and of 
whom he is beloved. 

But in the last Place it seems not amiss to subjoyn the Words of St. 
Prosper, in which he declares the Goodness of God, not only towards the 
Good and Virtuous, but to the Vicious also, in order to their Conversion; 
Grace, faith he, is the principal and most eminent of all the Means that 
contribute to Justification, and influences all the rest, in perswading by 
Exhortations, admonishing by Examples, deterring by Dangers, inciting by 


wonderful Providences, by giving Understanding, inspiring Counsel, and 
illuminating the Heart it self, and seasoning it with the Affections of Faith. 
But the Will of Man acts in Subordination to, and in Conjunction with this 
Grace, being stirr’d up by the Aids now mentioned to co-operate with the 
Work of God in it self, and begin to employ this Talent of Grace to produce 
Faith and Obedience; for all Deficiency it is to thank its own Inconstancy, 
and to ascribe its Proficiency to the Assistance of Grace. This Assistance is 
vouchsafed to all in manifold and various ways, some dark and concealed, 
others plain and manifest: That by many it is rejected, is owing to their 
Wickedness; and that by many it is embrac’d, is to be attributed partly to 
Divine Grace, and partly to the Will of Man. 

Well then, my Soul, if thy Creator is so kind and gracious towards his 
Servants; if he exercises such wonderful kindness and forbearance towards 
Sinners, in expectation of their Conversion, and so comforts and supports 
the Righteous, in order to their making farther Advances in Righteousness 
and Holiness; oughtest not thou also to bear gently with thy Neighbours, 
and to become all things to all Men, that thou mayest win them all to thy 
God and Lord? Consider with thy self to what a degree of Excellency the 
Apostle exhorts thee, when he faith, Be ye followers of God as dear 
Children, and walk in love, as Christ also loved us, and gave himself for us, 
an Oblation and Sacrifice to God, for a sweet smelling Savour. Imitate God 
the Father, Who causeth his Sun to rise upon the good and evil, and giveth 
Rain both to the just and unjust. Imitate God the Son, who having assum’d 
Humane Nature for our sakes, spared not his own Life to deliver us from 
the Powers of Darkness, and from everlasting Perdition. Imitate God the 
Holy Ghost, who plentifully sheds abroad his most precious Gifts, that he 
may purify our Souls, and of earthly and carnal, make us become Heavenly 
and Spiritual. 


THE Sixth Step 


From the Consideration of Fire 


CHAP. I 


FIRE is an Element so very pure and noble, that God himself was pleased 
to be call’d by that Name, according to what both Moses and Paul affirm, 
Our God is a consuming Fire. And when God first appeared to Moses, it 
was his pleasure to be seen in Fire, which seized on a Bush, and did not 
consume it. God, saith Moses, appear’d in a Flame of Fire out of the midst 
of the Bush, and he saw that the Bush burned, and was not consumed. And 
when God likewise came to give his Law to his People, he appear’d in the 
likeness of Fire; for thus saith the same Moses, Mount Sinai was all on 
smoak, because the Lord descended upon it in Fire. Agreeably to which 
Mystery, when the new Law was to be published, the Holy Ghost appeared 
to the Apostles in Tongues of Fire. And finally, they who in Heaven make 
the nearest Approach to God, are called Seraphim, that is fiery, because 
they conceive a greater degree of Fervour and Heat, from that Divine and 
most ardent Fire, than the other Orders of Angels do. It will therefore be no 
difficult Matter to make us a Step, from the Nature and Properties of this 
Element, which by the Assistance of Prayer and Meditation, will advance us 
nearer to God. It will certainly be less difficult to mount upwards with Elias 
in a fiery Chariot, than to make Steps of Ascension from either Earth, 
Water, or Air. 

Come we then to consider the Properties of Fire. Fire is of such a Nature, 
that in different things, it works after a different, and many times a contrary 
manner. Such things as Wood, Hay, and Stubble, it forthwith consumes: but 
Gold, Silver, and precious Stones it purifies, and renders more beautiful. 
Iron, which is naturally black, cold, hard, and heavy, Fire so transmutes into 
contrary Qualities, that it presently becomes bright and hot, soft and light; 


nay, that it shines like a Star, burns like Fire, dissolves like Water, lays aside 
its ponderousness, and becomes so light, that the Smith can manage it at 
Pleasure. 

All these things manifestly agree to God. And in the first place, Wood, 
Hay, Stubble, according to the Apostle, in his former Epistle to the 
Corinthians, signify evil Works, which cannot bear the Fire of Divine 
Judgment. And, indeed, it is not to be imagin’d how sorely all Sins 
displease God, who is most pure Fire; and with how great Zeal he consumes 
and destroys them, if they may be destroyed by Repentance, that is, if the 
Sinner is in a State that is capable of Repentance; for by Repentance all 
Sins are done away: but if the Sinner is uncapable of Repentance, as evil 
Spirits are, and all Men after this Life, then the Wrath of God lights upon 
the wicked themselves, for as the Wise Man faith, The wicked and his 
wickedness are abomination to the Lord. Now how great and severe this 
hatred is, which God executes upon the finally impenitent, the Devil can 
attest, who sinned once, and tho’ he was a most glorious Angel, and (as 
some conceive) the Prince of the first Order of Angels, and the most 
excellent of the Creatures of God; yet was presently thrown down from 
Heaven, stripp’d of all his Supernatural Grace and Glory; transformed into 
a most ugly Monster, and enslav’d to everlasting destruction. Of this Christ 
is witness, who came down from Heaven to destroy the Works of the Devil, 
that is, Sin: and is therefore called the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
Sins of the World. Now that Christ might destroy the Works of the Devil, 
and make compleat Satisfaction to Divine Justice, who can declare, or so 
much as conceive, what Hardships he endur’d? Who being in the Form of 
God, made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the Form of a 
Servant; who when he was rich became poor for our sakes; who had not a 
Place where to lay his Head, tho’ he was the Creator of both Heaven and 
Earth: He came to his own, and his own received him not; when he was 
reviled, he reviled not again; when he suffered, he threatned not, but 
committed himself to him that judgeth righteously; who his own self did 
bear our Sins in his own Body on the Tree: He humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto Death, even the Death of the Cross: by whose Stripes 
we are healed: And lastly, being mocked, spit upon, scourged, crown’d with 
Thorns, crucified with the greatest Reproach, and most grievous Pain, shed 
his Blood, and expir’d. All this he underwent to destroy the Works of the 


Devil, and to attone for our Sins. To this the Law of God attests, which 
forbids, and punisheth, Sin in general, and leaves not so much as an idle 
Word unaccounted for. And how must he abominate all great and heinous 
Crimes, who cannot endure so much as an idle Word? The Law of the Lord 
is undefiled, and the Precepts of the Lord give light; they utterly dislike 
Impurity and Darkness; neither can there be any Communion betwixt Light 
and Darkness, nor betwixt Righteousness and Iniquity. To conclude, Hell it 
self is witness hereto, which God hath prepar’d for the Wicked, and 
Sinners, who, when they might have been cleansed with the Blood of the 
immaculate Lamb, either refused or neglected: For it is equitable that there 
should be no end of Punishment to those, whose Sins shall everlastingly 
remain. But what the Nature of infernal Punishment is, and how great, I 
dare not so much as consider in my Thoughts. But of this we will lay 
something more in the last Step. 

Therefore, my Soul, since Iniquity is so detestable in the fight of God, if 
thou lovest God above all things, thou oughtest also to hate Sin above all 
things. Have a care of being impos’d upon by those who go about co 
extenuate and excuse Sin: See that thou cheat not thy self by false 
reasoning. If Sin is not displeasing to thee, both in thy self and others, 
pretend what thou wilt, thou lovest not God, and if thou lovest him not, thou 
art lost and undone. But further, if thou art not ungrateful to Christ, how 
much thinkest thou, art thou indebted to his Love and Labour? For his 
shedding his Blood, and dying for thee? To Christ, I say, who wash’d thee 
from thy Sins, and reconciled thee to his Father? Canst thou think much 
after this to suffer something for Christ, or for his Sake, and with his 
Assistance, to make a stand against Sin, even unto Blood? But to conclude, 
if thou canst not patiently dwell with everlasting Burnings, sure I am, thou 
oughtest as impatiently to continue in Sin; nay, thou oughtest to shun it, and 
all occasions of being betray’d to it, as thou wouldest shun the Face of a 
Serpent. Make then a firm and stedfast Resolution, always to joyn the 
greatest Hatred of Sin, with the greatest Love to God. 


CHAP. II 


NOW there are some things, such as Gold, Silver, and precious Stones, 
which Fire doth not destroy, but perfect, and renders more bright and 


radiant, because (as the same Apostle there explains them) those Metals 
denote good and perfect Works, which are approved of in the Fire of Divine 
Judgment, and shall receive a great Reward. Those Works God approves of, 
because they are his own Gifts, and when he crowns our Merits (faith St. 
Augustin) he crowns his own Gifts. For they are done at his Command, by 
his Assistance, by his conferring upon us the Power of acting, and by his 
directing us by the Laws which he hath enacted, and the Rules which he 
hath prescrib’d. Gold, indeed, denotes Works of Charity: but how can it be, 
that such Works should not be highly pleasing to God, who is Love it self? 
Silver denotes Works of Wisdom, of those Persons, I mean, who instruct 
many unto Righteousness: and such Works are very grateful and acceptable 
to God; for thus faith the Wisdom of God; He that doth, and teacheth, the 
same shall be called great in the Kingdom of God. Precious Stones are the 
Works of a chaste and continent Soul, which Works Ecclesiasticus affirms 
to be invaluable. And from hence it is, that in the Ecclesiastical Office, in 
Praise of holy Virgins, the Gospel is read concerning the precious Pearl that 
was found. How grateful Virginal Purity is to God, we may learn from the 
Prophet Esaias, who in the Name of God, foretells to the Eunuchs, that is to 
those who have made themselves so, for the Kingdom of Heaven; Unto 
them will I give in mine House, and within my Walls, a Place and a Name 
better than of Sons, and of Daughters, and I will give them an everlasting 
Name, which shall not be cut off. Which Place St. Augustine in his Treatise 
of holy Virginity, demonstrates in a lofty Harangue, that it should be 
understood of holy Virgins both Male and female. 

Neither yet shall only the Charity of Martyrs, the Wisdom of Doctors, or 
Purity of Virgins, be approv’d of in the Fire of Divine Judgment, and 
receive a full Reward, but all other good Works, provided they be done in 
Charity, shall be reckoned amongst the Golden Vessels; shall be able to 
endure the Divine Fire, and shall not fail of a Reward. For to such will the 
Lord say at the last Judgment. Come ye blessed of my Father, receive the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the World, who have 
given Bread to the Hungry, Drink to the Thirsty, Lodging to the Stranger, 
Clothing to the Naked, Consolation to the Sick, and to the Imprisoned. And 
the same Lord hath graciously promised, that those shall not fall short of 
their Reward, who out of Charity shall give only a Cup of cold Water in the 
Name of a Disciple. 


Art thou sensible, O my Soul, of the great difference betwixt some 
Works, and others? And wherein canst thou discover more wretched Folly, 
than by rising early, and sitting up late, by incessant Toil and Drudgery, to 
pick up dry Wood, Hay, and Stubble in that very Place, and at the self same 
time, wherein, hadst thou any wisdom, thou mayest furnish thy self with 
Gold, and Silver, and precious Stones, and that with the greatest Ease and 
Pleasure? O that thou wert wise, that then wouldst understand this, and 
consider thy latter end? Consider, I say, that at the last Day when all these 
things will be examined, and try’d in the Fire of Divine Judgment; the first 
Shall have the Honour of Divine Applause and be crown’d with Eternal 
Life, and that the last will perish in the Tryal, and be reduc’d to Smoak and 
Ashes! Why dost thou now make choice of what thou wilt most certainly 
repent to have chosen? And why dost thou not now condemn, when thou 
mayest to good purpose, what thou wilt afterwards do to no purpose at all? 
And if it so happens that thou canst not now see into these things, and the 
interposition of worldly Concerns permits thee not to discern pure and plain 
Truth; pray with the greatest earnestness and affection, with that blind Man 
in the Gospel, Lord grant that mine Eyes may be opened: or with the 
Prophet, Open mine Eyes, that I may see the wonderful things of thy Law. 
For sure it is no less than a Wonder, that the Works which are done in 
Charity, should become Gold, Silver, and precious Stones; that those which 
are not done in Charity, should be converted into dry Wood, Hay, and 
Stubble. 


CHAP. Il 


PRoceed we now to consider another Property of Fire. For we have yet only 
learn’d from it the manner of Divine Operations in those who carry their 
Sins to the Grave, or persevere in good Works to the end of their Life. Now 
by another Similitude drawn from the same Fire, we may understand how 
God operates with those whom he calls from Sin to Repentance. 

A sinful Man is like to Iron, the which whilst it is at a distance from the 
Fire, is black, cold, hard, and heavy; but if it be put into the Fire, it is made 
bright, warm, soft, and light. Every Sinner wanteth interiour Light, and 
walketh in Darkness, and in this Respect resembles the blackness of Iron. 
For notwithstanding that in the Sciences, and in his Transactions with Men, 


he seems to be not only very witty, but very judicious too; yet in passing 
Judgment about what is really good and evil, he is blind, and in a more 
wretched Condition, than a Man that is blind indeed. For such a one 
discerns nothing, and therefore stirs not without a Guide; but a Sinner 
fancies he sees, what he sees not, or sees one thing for another, and takes 
good for evil, and evil for good; great for little, and little for great; long for 
short, and short for long; and therefore is always mistaken in his Choice. 
This is what the Apostle faith concerning the Heathen Idolaters, Having the 
Understanding darkned through the Ignorance which is in them, because of 
the blindness of their Heart. This is what our Lord himself so often upbraids 
the Scribes and Pharisees with in the Gospel, that they were blind, and 
leaders of the blind. This is what the Prophet Esaias faith to the Jews of his 
time, Hear ye deaf, and look ye blind that ye may see. And to these he 
foretells the coming of Christ, who should open the Eyes of the blind; and 
speaking of the New Testament in the Person of God, he adds, And I will 
bring the blind by a way which they know not, and will lead them in Paths 
which they have not known; I will make darkness light before them, and 
crooked things straight. Lastly, shall not the wicked themselves 
acknowledge so much after this Life, when Pain shall begin to open the 
Eyes of their Mind, which had been closed by Guilt and Wickedness? We 
have erred, will they say, from the way of Truth, and the Light of 
Righteousness hath not shined upon us, and the Sun of Righteousness rose 
not upon us. Nor is it any wonder that they are thus blind, who are alienated 
from God both in Will and Mind. For God is Light, and in him is no 
Darkness at all. Whereupon the same Apostle concludes, He that saith he is 
in the Light, and hateth his Brother, is in Darkness until now. And a little 
after, He that hateth his Brother is in Darkness, and walketh in Darkness, 
and knoweth not whither he goeth, because Darkness hath blinded his Eyes. 

Nor is the only Cause of Sinners Blindness, that they turn away from God 
who is Light, but Malice is another, which, as the Wise Man faith, hath 
blinded them. For the Passions of the Mind; such as Love, and Hatred, 
Anger, Envy, and other things which are comprehended under the Name of 
Malice, do so blind the Mind, that they suffer not the Truth to be discerned; 
but are like discolour’d Prospective Glasses, which represent white things 
as red: or Glasses so contriv’d, as to make great things of small, or small of 
great; or near of very remote, or very remote of near. He that is far engag’d 


in Love, judgeth the thing he is in love with, to be very amiable, useful and 
excellent, nay, indeed, necessary, and such as he cannot be without, and 
therefore to be purchased, tho’ with the neglect and ruine of all his other 
Concerns, On the contrary, he that hates the very same thing to a great 
degree, looks upon the same as devoid of Loveliness and Beauty, accounts 
it useless, incommodious, nay, destructive to him, and therefore will spare 
no Cost to keep it at a distance. But if that black and rusty Iron be applied to 
the Fire, that is, if the Sinner begin to turn from Sin, and convert to God, 
according to that of the Psalmist, Come unto him, and be ye enlightned; he 
begins by little and little to clear up, and by that Light to discern the plain 
Truth of the Matter, according to what the same Prophet affirmeth, In thy 
Light we shall see Light, And having at last broken the discolour’d 
Perspectives of Passions, and taken up instead thereof, the Chrystalline ones 
of Charity unfeigned, he judgeth eternal things to be great; and temporal 
things to be small, and inconsiderable, as they really are: and very evidently 
perceives, that all the Glory, and Beauty of the Creatures, is no ways 
comparable to the Light of Wisdom, and Truth, which is in God, and is 
God. Such an one is ready to cry out with St. Augustin. I began to love 
Thee too late, O ancient and new Beauty, I loved Thee too late! And 
because Christ faith, Ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall make you 
free; he that is illuminated, and, by the light of Truth, delivered from the 
Fetters of Concupiscence, Avarice, Ambition, and the rest of the Passions, 
is with the Prophet transported with Joy, and faith, Lord thou hast broken 
my Bonds asunder, I will offer to thee a Sacrifice of Praise, and will call on 
the Name of the Lord. 


CHAP. IV 


BUT Fire doth not only render Iron bright and shining, that at first was 
obscure, and dark, but of cold makes it warm; and not only warm, but so 
vehemently hot, that it seems to be true, and living Fire. Great is the Lord, 
and great is his Power, who makes a Man that is cold by Nature, and ready 
to tremble at the shaking of a Leaf; one that has neither Courage to speak, 
nor shew his Face, nor to attempt any thing of difficulty; who makes such 
an one, by heating him at the Fire of Charity, more daring than a Lion, to 
roar as frightfully, to overcome all Opposition, readily to engage with 


Difficulties, and to cry out with the Apostle Paul, who was enflamed by this 
Fire, I can do all things through him that strengthens me. 

But let us speak particularly of the Efficacy of this Fire; and first let us 
briefly discourse of the Efficacy of Words, and then of the Efficacy of 
Deeds. There are now, and ever have been, in the Church, many Preachers 
of God’s Word. What is the Reason that so few are converted at the Calls 
and Exhortations of so many Men? In some great Cities, during the time of 
Lent, there is opportunity of hearing Sermons every Day, and yet when that 
time is over, there appears little or no Reformation in the Life, and 
Conversation of the Citizens. The same vicious Inclinations, the same 
Injustice and Pride, the same Coldness and Indifferency, the same 
Dissoluteness is to be seen. I cannot assign a more probable Reason for the 
Unsuccesfulness of their Labours, than making it their primary care to 
deliver learned, elegant, and florid Harangues, after a cold, unaffectionate 
and unmoving manner. In a word, there is a want of that great Charity, 
which only can animate the Hearts of Speakers, and inflame and change the 
Hearts of them that hear. I speak not this as if Preachers were afraid of their 
Lungs, or did not use Action enough in their Pulpits; for we know very well 
that Guns, without a Charge of Bullets make a thundring Report, but 
execute nothing. What I complain of, is, their not expressing a zealous 
Affection for God, and the Salvation of Souls, and that not dissembled, but 
real; not extorted, but flowing as it were naturally from the fountain of the 
Heart. St. Peter was unacquainted with Rhetorick, or the Art of Speaking, 
his Skill did chiefly consist in managing a Boat, in mending his Nets, and in 
a dexterity of casting them. But when the Holy Ghost came upon him in 
tongues of Fire, and fill’d him with flaming Charity, he presently began to 
speak in the midst of the City Jerusalem, with so great Power, Zeal and 
Efficacy, that by one Sermon he converted thousands to Faith and 
Repentance. Nor do we find that in his preaching, he rais’d his Voice to any 
extraordinary height, or fatigu’d himself with theatrical Gestures. We find 
related in the life of an holy Preacher, who was inconsiderable for Learning, 
and unvers’d in rhetorical Arts, that the People heard his Sermons with such 
Attention, as if he had been an Angel from Heaven. The reason given for 
their Attention is, because his Words were as burning Fire, and piercing into 
the inner parts of the Heart. And that the People were greatly edified, and 


excited to Repentance, in hearing him, is attributed to this, that the Preacher 
was a Coal of Fire, and his Word a Burning Torch. 

But this divine Fire discovers its Efficacy no less in Acts than in Words. 
God decreed by his Apostles to bring the World in subjection to Himself. 
Some he sent to the Ethiopians, some to the Indians, some to the Scythians, 
some to the Britains, and others to other places. By these Instuments he 
decreed to destroy the Idols of the World, to erect the Trophy of the Cross, 
to change Laws and Customs, and to overthrow the Tyranny of the Devil. 
Should any have foretold this to the Apostles when they were fishing in the 
Lake Gennesareth; or when, at the Passion of our Lord, they sought for 
places to hide themselves; they wou’d have look’d on such a Prediction no 
better than a Dream, or an old Woman’s Fable; and yet, not long after, all 
this was effected, and by no other Force than than that of most ardent 
Charity, which the Holy Ghost had enkindled in their Hearts: For love, as 
the Apostle faith, casts out fear, endureth all things, hopeth all things; 
accounteth all things possible, and with the Apostle cryeth out, I can do all 
things through him who strengtheneth me. Thus we see Idolatry universally 
overthrown; Christian Churches every where founded; and the Trophy of 
the Cross erected in all Kingdoms; and all this without an Army of Soldiers, 
or any warlike provision, by the means and endeavour, of those Men, that 
were furnish’d with no other Armour but that of Charity. 


CHAP. V 


Flre hath this further Property, that of hard it makes Iron soft, so that it may 
with ease be made thin, and beaten into Plates, and receive any Figure 
which the Artist hath a mind to impress upon it. Great is the force of Fire 
upon Iron; but far greater is the Power of God upon the obstinate and 
obdurate Hearts of Men. Hear what St. Bernard faith in his Book of 
Consideration. It is only, faith he, an hard heart which is not horribly afraid 
of it self, by reason of its Insensibility. What is then an hard heart? It is that 
which is not wounded with Compunction, nor mollified with Piety, nor 
moved with Prayers; that relents not at Menaces, that is harden’d by Stripes, 
is ungrateful for Benefits, and regardless to counsel and advice. He adds a 
little after: It is that which neither fears God, nor reverenceth Men. For the 
truth of all which we need only appeal unto Pharaoh, who, the more God 


inflicted his Scourges upon him, was so much the more hardened; and the 
more the Mercy of God signaliz’d it self, in removing the Scourge, the more 
was he encouraged to despise and contemn God. But if at any time, God is 
pleased to enkindle one Spark of Fire, of true and sincere Love to himself, 
in a Heart that is never so hard; it will presently grow soft, and melt like 
Wax; nor can Obstinacy, though never so stiff, and of long standing, hold 
out against the Power thereof; but that will presently become an Heart of 
Flesh, which was an Heart of Stone; and Waters shall flow from congealed 
Snow as soon as the Spirit of the Lord blows upon it. This is exemplify’d to 
us in that Woman in St. Luke, who took such delight in sinning, that neither 
the Admonitions of a Brother, nor the Rebukes of a Sister, nor the 
Reputation of her Family, nor her own Disgrace, could move to betake her 
self to a virtuous course; and yet one ray of Christ descending into her 
Heart, and there enkindling a spark of divine Love, on a sudden made so 
through a change in her, that she was not asham’d (tho’ a person of quality) 
to prostrate her self at Christ’s Feet at a publick Entertainment; and 
dissolving into Tears, to bath his Feet therewith, and to make a Towel of her 
Hair to wipe them, and out of an excess of love, to kiss the same Feet, and 
to anoint them with very costly and sweet Ointment, to intimate, that for the 
future she would dedicate her self, and all she had, to the Service of Christ. 
For this was she vouchsafed this gracious Answer from our Lord, Her Sins, 
tho’ many, are forgiven her, because she loved much. 


CHAP. VI 


THere remains the last Property of Fire, that it rarifies things gross, and 
enables them with ease to mount upwards. What is the reason that Men not 
heated with Divine Fire, are so heavy hearted, and that the Prophet faith to 
them, How long will ye love vanity, and seek after lies? The reason is given 
by the Wiseman, viz. Because the corruptible body presseth down the soul. 
And an heavy yoke is upon the sons of Adam, from the day that they go out 
of their mothers womb, till the day that they return to the mother of all 
things. Now what this heavy yoke is, which in the body of Man thus 
encumbers the Soul, the same Author acquaints us a little after, when he 
adds, Wrath and envy, trouble and disquietude, fear of death, and anger, and 
strife, and other things which are called the passions of the Soul. These 


things fit so heavy upon Man, that he can fix his Eyes on nothing but Earth, 
on which he lies groveling, to which he is nail’d and glew’d, so that he 
cannot raise himself from thence to seek after God, nor to run the ways of 
his Commandments. But when the Divine Fire descends from on high, and 
begins to kindle in the heart of Man, those Passions do sensibly dwindle 
and mortifie, and the heavy burden grows light; and if this heat gathers 
strength, the Heart of Man easily throws off its burden, and instead thereof, 
takes the Wings of a Dove, and is able to say with the Apostle, Our 
conversation is in heaven; and his Heart being as it were enlarged by Fire, 
professes with David, I have run the ways of thy commandments, since 
thou hast enlarged mine heart. Doubtless since our Saviour said, I am come 
to send fire upon earth, and what will I but that it be kindled? We have seen 
great numbers of Men so to unburden themselves, as to quit all affection to 
Honours and Riches, and carnal delights, and have said to Christ departing 
hence to Heaven, Draw us after thee. From hence so many Churches and 
Religious Houses have been erected; so many Persons have retir’d to 
Desarts, that they might more closely converse with God; that even the 
weaker Sex have been able to run the ways of God’s Commandments, and 
to follow the Lamb whithersoever he went. 

O blessed Fire that dost not Consume, but Enlighten; or if thou may’st be 
said to consume, it is only our noxious Humours, which would otherwise 
stifle and extinguish Life! O who will help me to a Touch from this Fire? a 
Fire which by the light of true Wisdom, would perfectly cure me of the 
Blackness of Ignorance, and the Darkness of an Erroneous Conscience; 
which would exchange the Cold of Laziness, Indevotion, and Carelesness, 
for the Ardour of Love; that would never suffer my Heart to be hardened, 
but ever mollifie it with its Heat, and make it obedient and devout: and 
lastly, which would take away the heavy Yoke of worldly concerms, and 
earthly Desires, and with the wings of holy Contemplation, which 
nourisheth Charity, and makes it thrive, would raise mine Heart on high, so 
that I might say with the Prophet, make glad, O Lord, the soul of thy 
servant, for I have lifted up my soul unto thee. 


THE Seventh Step 


From the Consideration of Heaven, Sun, Moon and 
Stars 


CHAP. I 


WE shall not in this place need to be at the expence of any great pains to 
approach one Step nearer to God, from consideration of Heaven, for the 
royal Prophet hath shew’d us the way, who in his Psalms thus sings, The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firmament sheweth his 
handywork. And because there are two Seasons, in which, from considering 
the Heavens, we ascend to God on the wings of Contemplation, viz. Day 
and Night; of the former he thus writes in the same Psalm, He hath plac’d 
his tabernacle in the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a gyant to run a race. His going forth is from the 
end of heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it, and there is nothing hid 
from the heat of it. Of the Other season, he writes in another Psalm, I see 
the heavens, the works of thine hands, the moon and starrs which thou hast 
ordained. Begin we with the former Season. The holy Spirit, by the Pen of 
David, records a four-fold commendation of the Sun, which presents it self 
to our View in the day-time; the first, that it is the Tabernacle of God; the 
second, that ‘tis very beautiful; the third, that’ tis very swift, incessant, and 
indefatigable in its Motion; the fourth, that it principally displays its Power 
in administring Light and Heat. All which Considerations made the 
Wiseman pronounce it, A marvellous instrument, the work of the most 
High. 

In the first place then, God the Universal Creator hath pitch’d his 
Tabernacle in the Sun, as in a thing of the greatest Note and Eminency; that 
is, God hath made choice of the Sun, rather than any other corporal thing, to 
dwell in, as in a Royal Palace, or Divine Sanctuary. God indeed filleth 


Heaven and Earth, yea, Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain 
him; yet is he said there more especially to reside, where he discovers 
greater Evidences of his presence, by his wonderful Operations. But since 
in the original it is said, In them (that is, in the Heavens) hath he set a 
tabernacle for the sun; we infer from this part of the Psalm, another 
Excellency of the Sun, which is not inconsistent with the former. The Sun is 
a vastly great thing, for which God hath prepared a most spacious, 
beautiful, and noble Palace. For God would have Heaven its self to be the 
Palace of the Sun, where it might have a spacious Orb to move in, and shed 
its Influences; and that the Sun it self should be the Palace of God, who is 
King of Kings. As therefore we know the Greatness and Eminency of the 
Sun, because Heaven is its Tabernacle; so we know, in some measure, the 
Greatness and Eminency of God, by this, that the Sun is his Tabernacle; the 
Sun, that admirable Instrument, than which nothing is found more 
wonderful amongst corporeal things. 

In the next place, David, that he might discover to us the exquisite Beauty 
of the Sun, from things that we are acquainted with, he compares it to a 
Bridegroom going out of his Chamber: For Men are never more curious in 
adoming themselves, nor more desirous to set themselves off to the best 
Advantage, than at that time they are Bridegrooms; for then they take 
especial care to recommend themselves to, and appear amiable in the Eyes 
of the Bride, with whom they are passionately in love. But if we could 
stedfastly behold the Sun, and were able to make so near an approach to it, 
as perfectly to discover his Quantity and Quality, we should not need the 
similitude of a Bridegroom to comprehend its Incredible Beauty. All the 
Beauty of Colours doth certainly depend on Light; and in the absence of 
Light, all the Gracefulness thereof vanishes; therefore nothing is more 
beautiful than Light, and God himself, who is Beauty it self, was pleas’d to 
be call’d Light. God, faith St. John, is light, and in him is no darkness at all. 
Besides, amongst corporeal things, nothing is more lucid and bright than the 
Sun, and consequently, nothing is more fair and beautiful than the Sun. To 
this we may add, that the Beauty of inferiour things, and especially of 
Mankind, doth soon decay; but the Beauty of the Son doth not perish by 
age, nor suffer the least diminution, but continually chears all things with 
equal Splendor. Do we not perceive how all things, seem after a manner, to 
rejoice at the rising of the Sun? For not only Men are affected therewith, but 


Winds breath more sweetly, Flowers display all their Beauties, Herbs raise 
their drooping heads, and Birds fill the Air with delightful Ditties. Hence 
old Tobit reply’d to the Angel wishing him always Joy, What joy can befal 
me, who sit in darkness, and see not the light of the sun. 

Well then, my Soul, consider with thy self, if the created Sun at its Up- 
rise thus cheareth all things; what will the uncreated Sun do, who is 
infinitely more bright and glorious, when he shall arise to be seen, and 
contemplated by pure hearts, not for a little time, and then disappear, but for 
evermore? And what a dismal and melancholy hour will come upon those 
poor Wretches, who shall be dismiss’d to take up their final Abode in 
everlasting darkness, where they will never be visited by the chearful 
Influence either of the created or uncreated Sun? And what Joy and 
Exultation shall come to that Soul, that shall be thus saluted by the Father of 
Lights, Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 


CHAP. II 


IN the next place the same Prophet celebrates the most wonderful course of 
the Sun, which rejoyceth, faith he, as a Gyant to run a Race. A mighty 
Gyant, sure, if his Steps bear proportion to the bulk of his Body, and if he’s 
as nimble, as strong, will travel a great way in a little time. As the Prophet 
before had compar’d the Sun to a Bridegroom, that he might represent to 
us, as well as he could, the Beauty of the Sun; so afterwards he compar’d 
him to a Gyant, that by such another Similitude, he might discover to us 
likewise, the wonderfully swift motion of the same. But if instead of Man, 
tho’ never so great and mighty, he had compar’d him to Birds flying, to the 
swiftness of Arrows out of a Bow, nay, to Winds, and Lightning, he had 
fallen very short of the Truth and Reality of the matter. For if there is Truth 
in what we behold with our Eyes, that in the space of twenty four hours the 
Sun runs thro’ the whole Circuit of his Sphere; and if the Circuit of his 
Sphere doth very much exceed that of the Earth; and if the Circuit of the 
Earth contains about twenty thousand Miles, all which are certainly true, it 
necessarily follows, that the Sun every Hour runs many thousand Miles. 
Every Hour did I say? yea, every Quarter, and almost every Minute of an 
Hour. For he that has a mind to observe the Rising or the Setting of the Sun, 
especially in an open Horizon, as at Sea, or in an open Country, will find 


that the whole Body of the Sun mounts above the Horizon in less space than 
the eighth part of an Hour, and yet the Diameter of the solar body is much 
greater than the Diameter of the Earth, tho’ this contains seven thousand 
miles. I my self had once the Curiosity to know exactly how long the whole 
body of the Sun was a setting. At his touching the Horizon, I began to read 
the fifty first Psalm, and had scarcely read it twice over, when it was quite 
out of sight: So that in this little time, in which this Psalm was twice read 
over, the Sun must have travell’d above seven thousand Miles. Who could 
give credit to this, were it not demonstrably certain? Now if any one farther 
add to what hath been offer’d, that this Body, whose Motion is so very 
swift, is much greater than the whole Globe of Earth, and that so very 
expeditious a Motion of so huge and vast a Body, is perform’d without 
either Intermission or Fatigue; and if God should so order it, shall be so to 
Eternal Ages; surely if he is not more stupid, and more insensible than a 
Stock, he cannot but admire the infinite Power of the Creator. Good reason 
therefore had the Preacher to call this Sun, A wonderful Instrument, the 
work of the most High, and Him great indeed that made it. 


CHAP. Il 


THE efficacy and force of Light, and Heat, remains to be spoken to, of 
which David faith, There is nothing hid from the heat thereof, This one 
Luminous Body, plac’d in the midst of the World, gives Light to all the 
Stars, to the whole Aery Element, to all Seas, and the whole Globle of 
Earth; and by its enlivening Heat, makes all things that spring out of the 
Earth, all Corn and Plants to become green and leavy; brings all Fruits to 
Maturity, from one end of the World to the other. It also extends its 
Influence beneath the Earth, and produces all sorts of Metals. Wherefore St. 
James in the beginning of his Epistle, compares God himself with the Sun, 
saying, Every good gift, and every perfect gift, is from above, and cometh 
down from the father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. The Sun indeed is the Parent of corporeal Lights, but 
God the Father of spiritual: But in three particulars there is a very great 
Inequality betwixt God and the Sun. For first, the Sun, in order to replenish 
the whole Earth with Light and Heat, must move from one place to another; 
but God being whole in all places, has no need of such Change and 


Shifting; therefore St. James faith, With whom there is no change. In the 
second place, the Sun, by reason of its continual exchange of place, makes 
Day to some, and leaves others in Darkness, shines in one place, and 
disappears in another. But God, without Motion, is every where present, 
therefore St. James adds, With him is no shadow of change. Lastly, from the 
Sun, the Father of corporeal Light, all the Gifts and Benefits which come 
immediately from the Earth, are produc’d, which is a great commendation 
of it. These are Benefits; but neither the most excellent, nor perfect, no, they 
are trivial, temporary, perishable, that make not the Possessors good, and 
such as any one may abuse, and which indeed the generality of Mankind 
make only Instruments of their perdition. But from God the Father of 
spiritual Lights, all the most excellent and perfect Gifts descend, such as 
make the Possessor throughly good and happy, and which conduct him that 
cherisheth and retains them, to a State of true Felicity, i. e. to a State where 
is Absence of all things that are Evil, and Presence of all things that are 
Good. 

Inquire now, my Soul, what those good and perfect Gifts are, which are 
from above, and come from the Father of Lights, that when thou hast found 
them, thou mayst think them worth thy Concern, and endeavour to the 
utmost of thy Power to become possess’d of them. But there is no need of 
making any long or laborious search after them, the very nature of the Sun 
will sufficiently inform thee what they are; for the Sun performs all things 
by Light and Heat; these are the Gifts which the Parent of corporeal Light 
and Heat confers. And in like manner, those good and perfect Gifts which 
are from above, and come down from God, the true Father of Lights, are the 
Light of Wisdom, and the right application, or disposing of Charity. The 
Light of Wisdom, which makes a Man truly wise, and which no one can use 
amiss, and which brings us to the Fountain of Wisdom, which is plac’d in 
our Country which is above, is that which teaches us to slight things 
temporal, and to make great account of eternal: That instructs us not to put 
our Hope or Confidence in uncertain Riches, but in the living God: That 
teaches us not to take the place of Exile, for our Country; nor to be in love 
with the state of our Pilgrimage, but to bear it patiently: And lastly, that 
teaches us quietly to endure this present Life with the hazards and 
temptations to which we are frequently expos’d, but to long for Death, 
because, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 


Now the right Application or Disposition of Charity, what is it, but to 
love God, who is the End of all our Desires, without any Bounds, or 
Measure; and to love other things, which are only Means to this End, 
moderately, and within compass, that is, so far as is necessary to attain our 
End, which is Everlasting Life? Amongst all Mankind, there is not certainly 
so much as one to be found, who inverts the Order, with respect to Bodily 
care, so as to love Health moderately, and a bitter Potion immoderately, as 
knowing, that one is the End, and the other but the Means. How comes it 
then that so many, who would pass for wise Men, observe no measure in 
heaping up Riches, in gratifying the Lusts of the Flesh, and in mounting up 
to the pinnacle of Honour, as if such things were the End of the Heart of 
Man: But in loving of God, and in the search after Eternal Felicity, do 
confine themselves to so narrow a compass, as if they were only means to 
the End, not the End of all means? The reason is only this; they are 
Worldly-wise, but want that wisdom which is from above, and comes from 
the Father of Lights, and because their Love is not fixt upon proper Objects, 
and therefore is not true Love, which cannot but be so fixt; but are full of 
Desires, which are not from the Father, but from the World. 

Thou therefore, my Soul, whilst thou art Pilgrimizing here below, and at a 
distance from thy Country, whilst thou conversest amongst Enemies, who 
are always plotting and contriving against true Wisdom, and true Charity, 
who put Craft for Wisdom, and Lust for Love; pray heartily with Sighs unto 
the Father of Lights, that he will cause those good and perfect Gifts, the 
Light of true Wisdom, and the Ardency of rightly directed Charity, to 
descend into thine Heart, that being replete herewith, thou mayest 
inoffensively run the ways of God’s Commandments, and arrive at that 
Country, where the Wise and Charitable drink at the very Fountain of 
Wisdom, and feed on the sincere Milk of Charity. 


CHAP. IV 


I Am now come to the time of Night, in which the Heavens, by the help of 
the Moon and Stars, advance us nearer to God, For thus faith David, I will 
consider the Heavens, even the Works of thy Hands, the Moon and Stars 
which thou hast ordained. Could we see Heaven it self, the Prophet would 
not say, (by way of Explication of what he had before laid down) The Moon 


and Stars which thou hast ordained. And were our Senses indeed able to 
reach the very Heaven, or could we by certain reason find out its Nature and 
Qualities, this, no doubt, would give us a notable List towards our Creator. 
We know indeed, there have been some, who from the motion of the Stars, 
have defin’d the nature of Heaven to be a Quintessence, simple, 
incorruptible, and which perpetually moves round: but neither are we 
ignorant, that others would have Heaven to be the Element of Fire, which 
moves not round, nor is incorruptible, with respect to its parts: but we are 
not upon the enquiry after Opinion, but of certain Science, or the Doctrine 
of Faith, that from thence we may contrive, what will infallibly contribute 
to our farther knowledge of God. We will therefore with the Prophet content 
our selves to erect an Instrument of Ascension from the Moon and Stars 
which we behold, as we have just now done from the Sun, which is the 
Light, and Prince, of other Lights. 

The Moon hath two properties, which may be useful to us, in our 
Ascension and Approaches to God. The first is, that the nearer it advances 
towards the Sun, so much the more it is enlightned in its upper part, which 
looks towards Heaven; and obscured in the lower part, which has respect to 
the Earth. And when it is directly under the Sun, and wholly in Conjunction 
with it, then it is altogether bright towards Heaven, and dark towards Earth: 
and on the contrary, when it is in opposition to the Sun, it appears all over 
bright to those who inhabit the Earth, but altogether dark in its upper part, 
which they behold who dwell above. 

This property of the Moon may be a notable Admonition, or Example to 
Mankind, and inform us, how solicitous we ought to be of approaching to 
God the true Father of Lights, of being in subjection to, and in conjunction 
with Him, the Moon represents Man, the Sun God. When the Moon is in 
opposition to the Sun, then, with a Light borrowed from the Sun, it looks 
only upon the Earth, and as it were, turns its back to Heaven: whence also it 
appears very beautiful to the Earthly Inhabitants, but very ill-favour’d to 
those above. Just so, poor Mortals, when they have departed a great way 
from God, as that prodigal Son, when he went from his Father, and rambled 
into a far Country, make no other use of the Light of Reason, which they 
have received from the Father of Lights, but only to pore upon Earth, and 
turning God out of their thoughts, they muse only upon Earth, confine their 
love to Earth, and are wholly taken up, in procuring the good things thereof, 


and for so doing, are applauded as sagacious and fortunate Men, by the 
Children of this World: but by those, who can better judge, that is, by the 
Ceelestial Inhabitants, are adjudg’d to be poor, and naked, and deform’d, 
wretched and miserable. Now on the contrary, the Moon when being in 
Conjunction with the Sun, is perfectly in subjection to it, is then altogether 
bright in the upper part, has respect only to Heaven, and as it were, turns its 
back to Earth, and utterly disappears to human Eyes. Even so when the 
Wicked begins to return to his Duty to God, and by a through Conversion 
subjects himself by true Humility to God, the true Sun of Souls; and is in 
Conjunction with him by Charity, then he fully complies with the Apostle’s 
Advice, in seeking the things above, where Christ is at the right hand of 
God, and minds heavenly, not earthly things, and is then slighted and 
contemn’d by the foolish, and accounted as already dead. For he that is 
truly subject to God, is mortify’d to the World, and his Life is hid with 
Christ in God: But when Christ who is his life shall appear, then shall he 
also appear with Christ in Glory, as the same Apostle there adds. 

And this is the reason (as St. Augustin observes in his Epistle to 
Januarius) that the Passover of the Lord, as well in the old, as new Law, 
could not be celebrated till the full Moon was over, that is, till the Moon 
which at full, is in Opposition to, begins to return to a Conjunction with, the 
Sun. For God was pleased by this Coelestial Sign to declare, that Man, who 
by his Iniquity is in Opposition to God, begins his Conversion to him by the 
Passion and Resurrection of our Lord, and hastens to his Favour, and to an 
Union with him, by the Merits of Jesus Christ. 

But thou, my Soul, if by the gracious Assistance of God, thou happenest 
to find thy self in subjection to the Father of Lights, and in a blessed 
Conjunction with him through ardent Charity, follow not the Guise of 
Fools, who as Ecclesiasticus witnesseth, change like the Moon; but propose 
Wise-men to thy Imitation, who are stedsast as the Sun. The Moon makes 
not greater haste to be in Conjunction, than when the is so, to be in 
Opposition again: but thou, if thou art wife, forsake not the Grace which 
thou hast once attain’d; retreat not from it, but keep thy ground; thou wilt 
no where find any thing that will stand thee in so much stead; nor canst thou 
be assur’d if thou voluntarily recedest, whether ever thou shalt be re- 
admitted; for he that hath promised Pardon to the Penitent, and Grace to 
them that return, hath neither promised thee a longer continuance of life, 


nor the gift of Repentance. Turn boldly then thy Back to the Earth, and fix 
thine Eyes upon thy Sun; there let thy Acquiescence be, there thy Delight, 
and there settle thy Abode. Say with the Apostle, It is good for us to be 
here: And with Ignatius the Martyr, It is better for me to live with Christ, 
than to be Emperor of the Universe. Nor be thou concern’d at the Censures 
of Worldlings, for he is approved, not whom the World, but whom God, 
commends. 


CHAP. V 


THE Moon has another Property, which represents God’s Behaviour 
towards his Elect. For the Moon hath dominion over the Night, as the Sun 
hath over the Day, as Moses tells us in Genesis, and David in the Psalms. 
But the Sun enlightens the whole Day with continual Brightness; but the 
Moon illuminates the Night, sometimes with much, sometimes with a very 
little light, sometimes leaves us to the disconsolateness of utter Darkness. 
Thus God, like the Sun, illustrates the holy Angels, and the Souls of the 
Blessed, with continual Splendor, who have Day without Interruption, (for 
there is not, as St. John tells us in his Revelations, any Night in those 
Regions.) But in the night of this our pilgrimage and exile, wherein we walk 
by faith, and not by sight, and attend to sacred Writ, as to a light that 
shineth in a dark place, according to that of St. Peter; God, like the Moon, 
now and then makes us a Visit, by illuminating our Hearts, and sometimes 
leaves us in the darkness of desolation. Nor yet, oughtest thou, my Soul, to 
be very much dejected, if no light of Consolation shine into thee; nor to be 
much transported, if after an Interval of Obscurity, the Light of Consolation 
and Devotion break in upon thee: for in the night of this our perigrination, 
God doth net carry it towards us as the Sun, but like the Moon, Nor doth 
God only appear to us little ones, and Christians of a lower form, like the 
Moon, one while replenished with the Light of consolation, another while 
as devoid of all Light, leaving us in Horror and thick Darkness; for even the 
Apostle Paul, that Vessel of Election, who being wrapt up into the third 
Heaven, heard unspeakable words, such as no Man may utter; one while 
declares, I am full of consolation, I am exceeding joyful in all our 
tribulation; another while he breaks out into Sighs and Lamentations, 
faying, I see another law in my members warring against the law of my 


mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, which is in my 
members. O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death. And in his second Epistle to the Corinthians, We would not 
brethren have you ignorant of our trouble, which came to us in Asia, that 
we were pressed out of measure above strength, insomuch that we despair’d 
even of Life. And St. Chrysostome to the same purpose acquaints us, that 
this is God’s behaviour towards the Saints in general, that he neither deals 
out to them continued Joys, nor Sorrows, but makes the life of the 
Righteous an admirable Checker of Prosperity and Adversity. And so much 
of the Moon. 


CHAP. VI 


AMongst the Ornaments of Heaven, the Stars remain to be consider’d, 
which Ecclesiasticus calls the Beauty of Heaven, but presently adds, The 
Lord on high enlightning the world. For all the beauty of the Stars, yea, of 
the Sun and Moon, is nothing but an Efflux from the Father of Lights: Nor 
is it the Sun by Day, nor the Moon and Stars by Night, that enlighten the 
World, but ‘tis God who dwells on high, that makes the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, Instruments of conveying Light to the World. It is God, as Baruch 
faith, that sendeth forth light, and it goeth; calleth it again, and it obeyeth 
him with fear. The stars shined in their watches, and rejoiced, when he 
calleth them they say here we are; and so with chearfulness they shewed 
light to him that made them. By which is signified to us the infinite Power 
or God, that could in a moment, with the greatest cafe imaginable, produce, 
adom, and set on working such vast and glorious bodies. What with us is to 
Call, with God is to Create with a Word: for he calls those things which are 
not, and by Calling, gives them Being. And for the Stars to say, lo! here we 
are, is nothing else, but presently to start up into Being, at the Voice of him 
that commanded, and to enter upon Action. And to shew Light with 
Chearfulness unto him that made them, is to pay Obedience to their Creator 
with such readiness and facility, as if they had the greatest complacency in 
Obedience. But there is one thing observable in the Stars, which calls for 
the greatest admiration, that whereas their Motion is swift almost beyond 
Imagination, and that Motion at no time suspended, and they run in a ling, 
some saster, some flower, yet so exactly observe their measure, and 


proportion, one with another, that from thence results a most harmonious 
and delightful Concent. Of this Concent God speaketh in the Book of Job, 
when he faith, Who shall declare the ordinances of Heaven, and who shall 
make the harmony thereof to sleep? The Harmony he speaks of, is not of 
Words or Sounds, which are understood by the Ears of the Body; but an 
Harmony of Proportions in the Motions of the Stars, which is apprehended 
by the ear of our Understanding. For the Stars of the Firmament, all at the 
same time run over the whole Circuit of Heaven with equal speed, in the 
space of twenty four hours; but those seven Stars which are called Planets, 
or Wandering Stars, have different Motions assign’d them, some father, 
some flower; so that the Stars of the Firmament seem to imitate the Bass, 
(to use familiar terms) and the Planets to make a perpetual and most 
delightful Counter-tenor. But these are things above our Sphere, and this 
Concent sounds best in their Ears, who having their Residence in Heaven, 
understand the reason of these Motions. And since the Stars, stiil observing 
Distance and Proportion, are never tir’d by continual turning round, they 
seem to lead everlasting delightful Dances over the Heavens, like 
honourable Virgins, well skill’d in the Art of dancing. 

But thou, my Soul, advance, if thou canst, a Step higher, and from the 
exceeding great Brightness of the Sun, the Beauty of the Moon, from the 
multitude and variety of the other Lights; from the admirable Harmony of 
the Heavens, and the most delightful Dances of the Stars; consider what it 
will be to see God above the Heavens, that Sun, who dwells in Light 
inaccessible; to behold that Virgin, the Queen of Heaven, who is beautiful 
as the Moon, and makes glad the whole City of God; to behold the Quires 
and Orders of many thousands of Angels, who adorn the highest Heavens 
with Brightness and Number surpassing the Stars: to view the Souls of holy 
Men intermixt with the Quires of Angels, as Planets interspers’d with the 
Stars of the Firmament. And what it will be to have our Ears entertain’d 
with Songs of Praise, and an everlasting Haleluja most sweetly sounding in 
the Streets of that City from harmonious Voices. For hence it will come to 
pass, that thou wilt not greatly admire the Beauty of the visible Heavens, 
and that all things below will appear next to nothing, and by consequence, 
unworthy any great Regard or Esteem. 


THE Eighth Step 


From the Consideration of the Rational Soul 


CHAP. I 


WE have hitherto been surveying all such things as we term corporeal, 
whilst we endeavour by Contemplation to ascend from Creatures to the 
Creator. Now we find the Souls of Men superiour in Dignity to all Bodies, 
and know they have a place assign’d them (tho’ the meanest) amongst 
Spiritual Substances, betwixt which and God, we are not acquainted with 
any Medium, save only the Hierarchies and the Orders of Angels. 

But further, the human Soul hath so great a similitude with God the 
Creator, that I know not any way, whereby we may more easily attain to the 
Knowledge of God, than from the Consideration of our own Soul. 
Therefore God will have Man to be inexcusable, if he remain without the 
knowledge of God, when by the concomitancy of Divine Assistance, he 
may easily attain to it, by acquainting himself with his own Soul. 

In the first place then, the Soul of Man is a Spirit; for so the holy Fathers 
expound those words in Genesis, The Lord God made man of the dust of 
the earth, and breath’d into his nostrils the breath of life. And that of Tobit, 
Command my Sprit to be taken from me. As also that of Ecclesiastes, The 
body returns to the earth whence it was, and the spirit to God who gave it. 
But although the word Spirit doth agree also to the Wind, for we read in the 
Psalms, Spiritus procellarum, The stormy Wind; and in the Gospel, Spiritus 
ubi vult spirat, The Wind bloweth where it listeth. Yet doubless, this 
Spiritus procellarum is a very thin Body, which by reason of its extreme 
Subtlety, doth more nearly resemble spiritual nature, than any other body 
whatsoever. But the Soul of Man is properly a Spirit, not a Body, neither is 
it produc’d from matter, but is created of God. In which point Christians are 
generally agreed. 


Here then commenceth the Excellency of the Soul, and its Similitude 
with God. For God is a Spirit, as our Saviour plainly declares, God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him, must worship him in spirit and truth. But 
though God is a Spirit, and the human Soul a Spirit, yet God is a Spirit 
uncreated, and the Creator; the Soul a Spirit created: from whence arises an 
infinite distance, betwixt that Spirit which is a Soul, and that which is God. 
Therefore as much as the Soul has cause to rejoice, that it is in the rank of 
Spiritual Substance, and by Nature more dignified and ennobled than 
Heaven and the Luminaries thereof; so much reason has it to be humbled, 
and prostrate it self before the Creator, because it was made of nothing, and 
of it self is nothing. 


CHAP. II 


SEcondly, the human Soul, as being a simple Spirit, is also Immortal, for it 
is incapable of either being Divided or Annihilated. But in this regard 
likewise, as much reason as it has to glory for having so great advantage 
above brutish Animals, whose Souls perish with the Body, so much cause 
hath it to admire, and stand amazed at, the Excellency of its Creator, who is 
not only Immortal, but Everlasting too. For there was a time when the 
Human Soul had no Being; and that it ever had, is wholly owing to the Will 
of God: and if God so will, can again be reduc’d to nothing, though it has 
no Principles of Corruption in it; therefore the Apostle did rightly affirm 
that God only hath Immortality; for He alone is uncapable of dissolution, 
either by violence or accident, or any other way, forasmuch as he is Being it 
self, Life it self, and the Fountain of Being and Life. 


CHAP. Ill 


THirdly, the Human Soul is endued with the light of Understanding; for it 
doth not only know Colours, and Tastes, and Smells, and Sounds, and Heat, 
and Cold, and Soft, and Hard, and the like things, which are the proper 
Objects of corporeal Sense; but can also judge of Substance, and not only of 
things singular, but also universal; and is not only acquainted with things 
present, but can make a guess at Futurities, and by its discursive Faculty, 
mounts above the Heavens, dives into the bottomless deep, by Causes finds 
out Effects, and by Effects runs back to Causes, and finally by the Strength 


of its Understanding approacheth to God himself, who dwells in Light 
unaccessible. This is the Light which St. John mentions in his Gospel, He 
was the true light which enlightneth every Man that cometh into the World. 
And David in his Psalms, Lord lift thou up the light of thy Countenance 
upon us; and elsewhere he advises, Be not as the Horse and Mule, which 
have no Understanding. Great is this Dignity of the Soul, by which Man 
becomes like unto God, and unlike Brutes: and hence Man not only may, 
but ought, to infer the Greatness, and Excellency of the Lord his Creator. 
For the Soul is endued with the Light of Understanding, but God is Light it 
self, and Understanding it self. The Soul runs backwards and forwards, 
from Causes to Effects, and from Effects to Causes, and in so doing makes 
a laborious search after Knowledge; God by one pure Act of Intuition 
perfectly knows all things at once. The Soul understands the things which 
are in being, and therefore its knowledge depends on things: God by 
understanding, causes things to be, and therefore the being of things 
depends on the knowledge of God. The Soul, after a sort, makes a guess at 
things future; God has always as clear and distinct a View of what is to 
come, as he has of things that are past, or present. The Soul stands in need 
of many things, that it may exercise its understanding Faculties, such as the 
Object, Species, Fancy, and the like. God wants nothing, for his Essence is 
all things to him, and by consequence, ‘tis Understanding it self. To 
conclude, the Soul, whilst imprison’d in the Body, is not only incapable of 
seeing God, but can neither see Angels, nor it self, nor doth it properly see 
any Substance, though corporeal; is mistaken in many things, is ignorant in 
most, in very many doth but opine, hath knowledge but of very few. But 
there is nothing whereof God is ignorant; about which he conjectures, or is 
under any Mistake or Fallacy, for all things, as the Apostle faith, are naked 
and bare before his Eyes. If therefore Man makes so great account of his 
Knowledge, as to be pust up with it, as the Apostle faith, how much ought 
he to admire the Knowledge of his Creator, to which all our Knowledge 
being compared, will appear to be Ignorance, not Knowledge? 


CHAP. IV 


FOurthly, there is in the Soul of Man another fort of Knowledge, which is 
not conversant in Speculation, but Action. Hence it is that we have so many 


Philosophical Treatises of Vice and Vertue so many Laws of Princes, and 
prudent Decrees of Lawyers; so many Institutions, and Exercitations to help 
us to the Art of living well. Wherein is discover’d great Strength, and 
Clearness of Reason in Man, and by which our Nature is very highly 
dignified above that of Brutes. But all this is nothing to that eternal Law, 
which resides in the Mind of the Creator, from which, as from an 
overflowing Fountain, all Laws, and all Ordinances have proceeded: for, as 
St. James faith in his Epistle, There is one Law-giver and Judge, that is 
God. He is Truth, and Righteousness, and Wisdom, by whom Kings reign, 
and Princes decree Judgment. Therefore thou wilt never be Master of the 
Art of living well, and happily, till being admitted into Christ’s School, who 
is the only true Master, thou halt learned from his Precepts and Examples, 
that Righteousness, which exceedeth the Righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees; I may add, that of the Philosophers too; the end of which 
Righteousness, is Charity out of a pure Heart, and of a good Conscience, 
and of Faith unfeigned. 


CHAP. V 


Flfthly, the Soul of Man possesses a third sort of Knowledge, which 
consists in contriving and making things Ingeniously and Cunningly. 
Spiders indeed can hang up their Webs, Birds can build their Nests, and 
Bees make Honey, and Foxes find out Holes which serve them for Houses: 
but these Creatures by a certain Instinct of Nature, make one and the same 
thing, after one and the fame way. But the Soul of Man, endued with 
Reason and Judgment, hath found out innumerable Arts, by which he 
commands the rest of Creatures, and lords it over them whether they will or 
no: Wings are insignificant to Birds; the deepest Waters secure not Fishes; 
the great Strength of Lions and Bears doth not help them; the Fierceness of 
Horses and Mules avails them nothing; nor doth Swistness deliver Stags 
and Roes: for very Boys with Snares, Birdlime, and Nets, catch Birds; and 
Fishes with Hooks and Drags: But Men by cunning and Art have found out 
a way to inclose Bears, and Lions, in Cages of Iron, and carry ‘em about; to 
hamper Boars and Stags in Cords, or dispatch them with Instruments of 
Iron; to same Horses and Mules, and make them obedient to their 
Command. What shall I say of the Art of Navigation? What clearness of 


Wit did appear in the Soul of Man, who made Huge Ships, laden with vast 
Burdens, not only run with Oars as with Feet, but to fly with Sails, as with 
Wings, through the liquid deep? What shall I say of Husbandry? Who can 
but stand amazed at the Wit of Man, that looks upon, and considers, Corn, 
Vineyards, Orchards, Fish-ponds, and various Rivulets forc’d against 
Nature to water Gardens, and moisten the Fields? What shall we say of 
Architecture? Who is not feiz’d with admiration that surveys Palaces, 
Temples, Cities, Towers, Amphitheaters, Pyramids and Obelisks? I omit the 
Arts of Painting and Carving, by which there is sometimes so lively a 
representation made of human Faces; or other things, with Colours on a 
Board, or with a carving Instrument in Marble, that they seem to be real, 
and neither Painted nor Carved. I likewise pass over other Arts contriv’d by 
the Wit of Man, either for our Necessity, Conveniency, or Pleasure, being so 
many, that it would be endless to enumerate them. 

Well then, my Soul, be not backward in expressing thy Gratitude to God, 
who hath thus distinguish’d thee from the nature of other Animals; but 
withal, lift up the eyes of thy mind to the same Creator, who is the true 
Fountain of that Wit and Wisdom which contrive all things, and bring them 
to persection. All thy Skill, and all thy artful Contrivances, are but an 
Esslux and Emanation from that Fountain. And if thou standest in 
Admiration at the Wit of Man, that hath learn’d by Art and Industry to get 
the dominion over irrational Creatures, how much rather shouldst thou 
admire God, whom all things, both with, and without, Life, do serve and 
obey? And if thou accountest it a mighty matter, that Man hath invented so 
many Arts relating to Navigation, Agriculture, and Architecture, why 
should it not seem much rather wonderful, that God by his Wisdom hath 
founded the Heavens, the Earth, and Seas, and has them all at his beck and 
command? And if thou art amazed as the Skill of Painters, and the Art of 
representing a Face to the life in Marble, why art thou not rather astonish’d 
at the Art of thy Creator, who form’d a real and living Man out of Clay, and 
built a true and living Woman out of the Rib of Man? Especially if thou 
farther considerest, that Men can do nothing without divine co-operation, 
and that God has no Coadjutor or Assistant. 


CHAP. VI 


SIxthly, the Soul of Man is endued with Freedom of Will, which is common 
to him with God and Angels, and whereby he is principally distinguish’d 
from other Creatures. This is a noble Priviledge, and singular Excellency. 
But the Liberty that is in God the Creator, so far excells that in the Soul of 
Man, that ours compar’d with the Divine, appears not to be so much as the 
shadow of it. First, the Liberty of Man’s Will is infirm and feeble, readily 
inclining to make choice of things evil and hurtful: the Divine Will is 
fortified beyond a possibility of Submitting, or so much as inclining to Evil. 
For as to be capable of dying, is the Infirmity of a Mortal Body, to be 
uncapable, is the Health and Vigour of a Glorify’d Body; so to be able to 
commit Sin, is the infirmity of Free-will; not to be able to sin, will be the 
strength of the same Will, when God shall confer that upon us in Heaven by 
Grace, which He himself doth always possess by Nature. Besides, our 
Freedom of Will is such a Freedom, as can will, and not will, as also that 
can will, and can be unwilling; but is not able to accomplish what it would 
have done, or to hinder what it would not have done, no not in its self, how 
much less in others? Hear what Lamentation the Apostle makes in his 
Epistle to the Romans, The good that I would, that do I not; but the evil that 
I would not, that I do. And who amongst us doth not experience the same? I 
have a mind to pray with attention to God, and I injoin my Imagination, 
whilst I apply my self to Prayer, not to ramble, nor draw me to muse on 
other things: and yet I cannot keep it to its Duty; and whilst I am a little 
remiss in the matter, I find my self deluded by my Imagination, and fallen 
from praying, to the minding of other things. I have a mind not to covet, nor 
to extend my Anger beyond the Limits of Reason, and by virtue of Freedom 
of will, I lay my Commands on my Irascible or Concupiscible Faculties, 
(which ought to submit to Reason) that they wholly give up themselves to 
Reason’s dominion, and that they suffer not themselves to be any ways 
seduc’d by the Senses of the Body; yet I often find my self disobey’d, and 
that left undone, which I would have done, and that done, which I would 
not. But what is very strange, and very much to be pityed, the Mind 
commands the Body, and it presently obeys; the Mind commands its self, 
and finds resistance. From whence, saith St. Augustin, comes this 
monstrous unaccountable thing? The Mind commands that the Hand be in 
motion, and there is such a Compliance, that you can hardly distinguish 
betwixt the Order and Execution: and yet the Mind and Hand are two 


things. The Mind commands, that the Mind assent, and tho’ the 
Commander and the Commanded are the same, yet nothing is done. But the 
safe is this, the Mind assents but in part, and therefore doth not 
peremptorily command. There is then no Unaccountableness in the matter; 
the Reason lies in the Distemperature of the Mind, which is so clog’d with 
ill Habits and Customs, that it doth not wholly mount upwards, carried upon 
the wings of Truth. But the Freedom of the Divine Will is invested with 
such plenary and absolute Power, that we find written concerning it, He 
hath done whatsoever pleased him. And in Esther, There is none who can 
resist thy will. 

Wherefore, my Soul, if thou art wife, forbear to glory of the Power of 
Free-will, till thou shalt arrive at the glorious Liberty of the Sons of God, 
when thy heavenly Physician shall have healed all thy Infirmities, and 
satisfied thy Desires with good things. But in the mean time sigh 
continually, and say to God with the Prophet, Be thou my succour, O Lord, 
and leave me not, nor forsake me. And repeat what thou frequently dost 
every day, not faintly, drowsily, and customarily, but with vigilant Attention 
and Heartiness: Make haste, O God, to deliver me; make haste, O Lord, to 
help me. 


CHAP. VII 


SEventhly, the Soul of Man hath a Rational Will, which cannot only desire 
things present, particular, and corporeal, such as Brutes desire, but also 
good things that are Absent, General, and Spiritual, which are discover’d to 
us by Faith or Reason, and by consequence, that supreme and infinite Good, 
which is God himself. And hence it is that Man is capable of great Virtues, 
especially of that of Charity, the Queen of all. Brute Animals have love, 
but’ tis only a love of Concupiscence; the love of Friendship they know 
nothing of. But thou, my Soul, art capacitated by God for that Gift, which is 
the Fountain of all Gifts, that is of most bright and beautiful Charity, which 
so unites thee with God the Supream Good, that thou abidest in him, and he 
in thee: For God is love, and he that abideth in love, abideth in God, and 
God in him. But if this be so great a good in a created Will, how great must 
that good be wherewith the Divine Will is replenish’d? The Will of God 
alone is capable of infinite Love, with which the infinite Goodness of God 


deserves to be loved. Nor doth this Will stand in need of Virtues, nor doth it 
want direction from the Understanding: for that and the Understanding are 
the same thing, as Wisdom and Charity in God are the same. 


CHAP VIII 


THE Soul of Man is in an human Body, but in a far different manner than 
the Souls of Brutes are in their Bodies. The Souls of Brutes are compos’d of 
Matter, and reach to the extension of the Body, so that part of their Soul is 
in part of their Body, and the whole in the whole. But the Soul of Man 
being a Spirit incapable of division, is after a wonderful manner intire and 
whole in the whole, and intire and whole in every part. And though it fills 
the whole Body, yet takes up no room in the Body: and when the Body 
encreaseth, the Soul doth not encrease, only begins to be where it was not 
before: and if a Member be cut off, or perish, the Soul is not diminished, 
nor dwindles, but ceases to be in that Member in which it was before, 
without being hurt or maimed. This is a true Representation of God’s 
Existence in things created. For God is an indivisible Spirit, and yet fills the 
whole World, and every part thereof; neither takes he up any room, and is 
whole in the whole World, and whole in every part of the World. And when 
a new Creature is produc’d, God begins to be in it, nor is he moved. And 
when any Creature happens to be destroy’d, or to die, God is not destroy’d, 
nor dies, but ceases to be there, and that without changing place. Therefore 
there is in these respects, a resemblance betwixt God and the Soul. But yet 
in many respects (as it is fit it should be) God has very much the Pre- 
eminence: for the Soul, that it may be in the Body, and that it may govern, 
and actuate the Body, doth necessarily require a bodily form, and to be so 
conjoin’d with it, that of Soul and Body there be made one Man. God needs 
not that there should be any Form, or Soul of the World; nor that one 
Substance should be made of Himself and the World. But this happens to 
him by his Immensity, to be in all places: by his indivisible Unity, to be 
whole in all places: by his Omnipotency, that he governs all things, supports 
all things, and moves all things. But farther, the Soul, tho’ ‘tis said to be in 
the whole Body, yet is not properly in any parts but in those that are 
animated, or living parts; therefore’ tis not in the Humours, in the Nails, in 
perished or dead Members. God is absolutely in all things, not only in 


corporeal, but also in spiritual; nor is it indeed possible that any thing 
should be, and God not be in it. Besides, the Soul is no where but in its own 
Body, and that of very small Dimensions, and in which all the Parts are tyed 
up together: for if any Part were separated from the rest, the Soul could not 
be in it: but God is whole in this Universe of things, though vastly great, 
and its Parts, though contiguous, are not ty’d together: and though several 
other Worlds should be created, God would be in them all. For upon this 
account it is written, The Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens cannot 
contain thee. For if another Heaven, and another Earth were made, He 
would also be in them; yea, though new Earths and new Heavens were 
infinitely multiplied, He would fill them all; and there would not be any 
thing in which he should not be. 


CHAP. IX 


NInthly, the Soul of Man, besides those things which have been said, 
contains within it self, an Image, though but an obscure one, of the most 
Sacred Trinity, both as it hath a comprehensive Memory, the Faculty of 
Understanding, and of loving: and also, because the Mind by 
Understanding, forms a sort of Word of its own, and from the Mind and 
Word proceeds Love: because that which is known by the Mind, and 
represented by the Word, as good, is presently belov’d, and desir’d by the 
Will. But yet God the Father in a far more eminent and divine manner, 
begets God the Word; and the Father and the Word breath forth God the 
Holy Ghost, who is living and true Love, and the living Fountain of all 
chaste Love. And for this reason the Mystery of the Trinity surpasses the 
natural means of gaining Knowledge; nor can the most learned Philosopher 
come to understand it, without Supernatural Assistance. For the Soul of 
Man produces the Word and Love, which are not Substances, but Accidents, 
and therefore are not Persons: but God the Father begets the Word of the 
same Substance with himself, and the Father and the Word breath forth the 
Holy Ghost of the same Substance also with Themselves; from whence the 
Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, are rightly termed three Persons. But 
farther, the Soul of Man produces a Word which continues not long, and the 
Will produces Love which is not lasting: but God the Father begets the 
Word which is Eternal, and the Father and the Word breath forth the Holy 


Ghost, who is also Eternal: for God cannot be without his Word, and his 
Spirit. But to make an end; by one word the Soul of Man represents one 
thing, and therefore is fain to multiply Words, not only those of the Mind, 
but those of the Mouth too; and the Will of Man must produce many Acts 
of Love, if it will love many things: but God by one Word, speaks all truth, 
and by one only act of Love, doth love all that is good. 


CHAP. X 


LAstly, this is also proper to the Human Soul, that whilst it is in the Body, 
tho’ it be neither seen, nor heard, nor moved, and is scarcely perceived to be 
in it, and when it departs from the Body, nothing seems wanting to the 
Body; yet it supplies it with Sense, Motion, Discourse, Subsistence, Beauty, 
Strength, and with all the good it enjoys. For how comes it about, that Man, 
whilst living, doth see, hear, discourse, walk about, subsist, that he is brisk, 
beautiful, and lovely, but from the Soul that is in him? And how doth it 
happen, that when he is dead, he neither sees, nor hears, nor discourses, nor 
moves, but lies in a frightful Posture, is become useless, and not to be 
endur’d, but that the Soul is departed, from whence all its Good was 
derived? So thy God, O my Soul, whilst he lives in thee by his Grace, doth 
make thee see what things Faith presents to thee, and to hear what the Lord 
speaketh in thee, and to walk to the Heavenly Jerusalem, in the way of his 
Commandments, and to address thy self in Prayer unto God, and to thy 
Neighbour in holy Exhortations;’ tis He that makes thee to be stedfast and 
immoveable in good Works, and to fight manfully against invisible 
Enemies, and to appear beautiful in the Eyes of the invisible God, and his 
Angels. But beware, lest the Grace of God departing from thee, which is the 
Life of thy Soul, thou should’st feel those Losses which the first Death 
inflicts, and then be dragg’d to the second Death, from which there is 
allowed no Resurrection. O that the Lord would open the Eyes of thine 
Understanding, that thou mightest behold the glorious Beauty, and 
transcendent Brightness of a Soul acceptable to God, and united to him by 
true Charity, what a favourable Aspect God casts upon it, what Mansions he 
prepares for it, what glorious Promises he has made it, and how it is long’d 
for by Angels, and other blessed Spirits! Sure I am, thou wouldest then 
carefully preserve the Beauty of thy Soul, and not suffer any sinful Blemish 


to deform it: and if any such thing should happen, thou would’st never be at 
rest, till with Floods of penitential Tears thou hadst wash’d it off. And if by 
the same Grace of God, the eyes of thy Understanding were open’d, so that 
thou couldst see how great the Filthiness of a sinful Soul is, how unfavoury 
in God’s Nostrils, such as of a putrefy’d Carcass; and what an Abhorrence 
God and the Holy Angels have to look upon it, though perhaps it be a 
Tenant to a beautiful Body, finely adorned, and very amiable in the Eyes of 
Men; without all doubt, thou wouldest be under such dreadful 
Apprehensions that no Temptation should prevail with thee to blemish thy 
Soul, or having blemish’d it, to continue in that polluted State. 


THE Ninth Step 


From the Consideration of Angels 


CHAP. I 


WE are now arrived at the highest Step of Ascension to God, from the 
Consideration of created Substances, for of such none is Superior to 
Angelical. We will therefore consider Angels, first, with respect to the 
Excellency of Nature; next as to the height of Grace; and lastly with regard 
to those Offices which they execute. For it is not my purpose to treat of any 
Point relating to those glorious Beings, but what tends to elevate the Mind 
unto God. Now an Angel compar’d with the Rational and Human Soul, may 
properly be term’d a perfect Soul: as the Soul likewise may be call’d an 
imperfect Angel. For thus the Prophet speaks concerning Man, with respect 
to his Soul, Thou hast made him a little lower than the Angels. For an 
Angel is an entire, and compleatly Spiritual Substance; the Human Soul but 
in Part, and imperfectly so, as being the Form of the Body, and from hence 
Part of the Man. Therefore an Angel is altogether Spirit, Man in part Spirit, 
in part Flesh; or partly an Angel, and partly a Brute: as if one should say, an 
Angel is compos’d wholly of Gold, Man is made up part of Gold, and part 
of Clay. Wherefore that is true which the Prophet faith, Man is a little lower 
than the Angels; and this is likewise true, that the Soul of Man, because it is 
part of the Man, is a little lower than an Angel. From whence it follows that 
an Angel is more like to God, than either Man, or the Soul of Man, because 
God is a Spirit, not a Body, nor the Form of a Body. But tho’ an Angel bears 
a greater Resemblance to God, it doth not hence follow, that God is not a 
Spirit infinitely Superior to the Dignity of Angels; for God is a Spirit 
uncreated, eternal, unmeasurable, who only hath Power, Wisdom, 
Goodness, and Excellency. Wherefore, my Soul, if thou art ready to own 
that the Angelical Nature deserves thy Admiration, how much more 


oughtest thou to admire, and stand amazed at, the Nature of God, which so 
far surmounts the Dignity of Angels, that there is not the least room for 
Comparison? 


CHAP. II 


BUT not only in Nature or Substance, may an Angel be term’d a perfect 
Man, and Man an imperfect Angel, but also in Understanding and 
Knowledge. For Man, or the Human Soul, is at great Pains in attaining to 
the knowledge of things, as being under necessity of using the Ministery of 
the Senses, and by running backwards, and forwards, from Effects to 
Causes, and from Causes to Effects, to pick up Knowledge by piece Meal, 
and from hence also, is frequently encountred with Doubts, is often under 
egregious Mistakes, and seldom arriveth at certainty of Knowledge. But an 
Angel by one view, has an insight into a thing, and at once discovers its 
Causes and Effects, and penetrates not only into the Accidents, but to the 
very Substance of the thing: nor doth he only behold Corporeal, but also 
Spiritual things. So that Man, whilst he pilgrimizeth here below, in point of 
Understanding, is not a little, but so far inferior to Angels, that be he never 
so ingenious, and never so inquisitive after Knowledge, if he be compared 
with an Angel, deserves to be no more accounted of, than a Child not yet 
weaned from the Breast. For the Prophet hath truly sung of us Mortals, Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise. Hear the 
Judgment of Solomon, the wisest of Men, concerning that Knowledge of 
ours, which so puffeth up. All things are full of trouble or difficulty, Man 
cannot utter it: And again, No Man can find out the Work that God maketh 
from the beginning to the end. 

If all things are full of Difficulty, and cannot be accounted for by Man, 
and if Man understands nothing of this visible World from the very first 
thing that was created to the last; understands I say, nothing perfectly, so as 
to be able to unfold the Nature, Properties, Accidents, Powers, and other 
things which belong to it; in what Errors will he intangle himself, if he shall 
attempt to find out the things which are above the Heavens? 

Wherefore, my Soul, if thou art wise, pursue wholesom Knowledge, and 
seek after the Wisdom of Saints, which consists in fearing God, and keeping 
his Commandments: Do thou conceive greater delight in Prayer, than in 


Disputations, and in Charity that edifies, than in Knowledge that pusseth 
up; for this is the way which leadeth to Life, and to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, where we little ones shall be made equal to the Angels, who 
always behold the Face of our Father which is in Heaven. 


CHAP. III 


THere is, besides, a third thing wherein the Human Soul is not a little, but 
very much, inferior to an Angel. The thing I mean is Power and Dominion 
over Bodies. For the Soul of Man can move its own Body, by the sole 
Command of Will, but has no Power to move other Bodies after this 
manner; and it moves its own Body by a Progressive Motion upon Earth, 
but cannot suspend it over the Water, or convey it on high into the Air, and 
carry it where it has a Mind: but Angels by the mere impulse of Spirit, that 
is, by the Command of the Will, raise heavy Bodies up on high, and carry 
them whither they please. Thus one Angel took away Habbakuk, and 
carried him in a little time to Babylon, to bring Daniel his Dinner, and 
reconveyed him to Palestine. Besides, Man cannot maintain a Fight with his 
Enemies, with the Spirit alone, but is forc’d to make use of his Hands, and 
Instruments of War; but Angels without these, or the like Weapons, engage 
with an Host of armed Men, and without any other Artillery, but only that 
of the Spirit, do always come off victorious. Thus one Angel once flew an 
hundred eighty five thousand Assyrians. And if an Angel can do such great 
things, what can the Creator, and Lord of Angels do? Certainly, he that 
made all things of nothings can reduce all things to nothing. The Mind of 
Man by the Art of painting, and carving, with great Labour of Body, and 
Application of Mind, can make Images of Men to resemble living and real 
Men, that seem to breath, and to be alive indeed. Angels without any Pains 
and Trouble, without the help of Hands, and Instruments, and almost in a 
Moment’s Space, can so fit themselves with a Body from the Elements, that 
prudent Men themselves shall take it for the Body of a Man, because it 
speaks, walks, eats, drinks, and may be handled, felt, and also washed. So 
Abraham provided Meat for the Angels, and washed their Feet, because, as 
the Apostle explains it, he entertained Angels, whilst he thought he only 
entertained Men. Which also happened to Lot when he brought two Angels 
into his House, whom he took only for Men that were Strangers. So also the 


Angel Raphael, convers’d many days with the younger Tobit, walking, 
speaking, eating, drinking, as if he had been truly and properly a Man: and 
yet he himself afterwards, when he was about going away, tells him, I 
seemed indeed to eat and drink with you; but I make use of invisible meat, 
and of drink which cannot be seen of men: and on a sudden vanished out of 
their fight. It proceeds, no doubt, from a great Power, to form on a sudden 
such a Body, as can in no respect be distinguish’d from an human and living 
Body: and on a sudden at pleasure so to dissolve this Body, that there shall 
not remain any print or footstep thereof. But if the Power of Angels is so 
great and wonderful, who have no more Power than what God was pleas’d 
to furnish them with; how great must the Power of their Creator be? Even 
as the Knowledge of Angels and ours, compar’d with the Knowledge of 
God is Ignorance; and as the Righteousness of Angels and Men, compar’d 
with that of God is Unrighteousness, so the universal Power of Angels and 
Men, if laid in the balance against that of God, will weigh lighter than 
Vanity it self. Therefore our God is truly called, the only Wise, only Good, 
and only Powerful. 


CHAP IV 


LAstly, if we consider the place of Angels and Men, we shall find in this 
respect also, that Man, or the Human Soul is not a little, but much inferiour 
to an Angel. For God hath assign’d the human Soul its Station on Earth, but 
the Angels have their place in Heaven, that is, in the Palace of God: For the 
heavens are the Lords, but the earth hath he given to the sons of men. Hence 
it is that our Lord calls them the Angels of heaven; and in another place 
faith, There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth; and a little after, 
There shall be joy in the presence of the Angels of God, over one sinner 
that repenteth. Besides, God hath so ty’d the Soul to the Body, that it must 
of necessity attend it in all its motions. But God hath not encumber’d the 
Angels with Bodies, and hath empower’d them to pass with all imaginable 
speed, from Heaven to Earth, and from Earth to Heaven, or wherever they 
please. So an Angel who comes the nearest to God in Dignity of Nature, 
doth in some measure also by his subtlety resemble his Omnipresence: For 
God is at all times in all places, by the Immensity of his Nature, and since 
he is in all places, he has no need of changing place. An Angel by the 


swiftness of his motion, doth pass with so much ease from place to place, 
and present himself in all places, that after a manner he may seem to be 
every where. 

But, my Soul, if thou wilt hearken to the God of Angels, thou shalt have 
no cause either to envy them their height of place, or that no Fatigue attends 
their wonderful swiftness of motion: For not only thou, my Soul, when 
loosed from the Body, shalt be equal to the Angels, but when re-united to 
the Body which Christ shall make like his own glorious Body, thou and thy 
Body shall possess Heaven as thine own home; and the Body it self being 
spiritualiz’d, shall instantly be without Labour or Fatigue in any place 
where thou its Soul shalt will and require it to be. The Lord doth not go 
about to impose upon thee, when he faith in his Gospel, In my Fathers 
house are many mansions: and, I go to prepare a place for you; and if I go, 
and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and take you unto my self, 
that where I am, there ye may be also: and, Father, I will that those whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where I am, that they may behold my glory 
which thou hast given me. But thou art not to learn where Christ is, and 
what a Body he hath; for thou every day confessest and sayest, The third 
day he arose again from the dead; He ascended into heaven. Thou knowest 
also, that his Body after the Resurrection us’d to enter into the room, where 
the Disciples were assembled, when the Doors were shut; and that when he 
departed thence, he did it not by walking, but vanishing away; that is, he 
convey’d his Body from one place to another so very nimbly, as if it had 
been a Spirit, not a Body. But if thou aimest at such a glorious State, thou 
must conform thy Body, whilst below, to the body of Christ’s Humility, and 
then Christ will fashion thy Body like to his own Glorious Body. Next thou 
must tread in those steps he did, For Christ suffer’d for us, leaving us an 
example that we should follow his steps, as St. Petter tells us. And what are 
these Steps? Who did, faith he, no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth; 
who when he was reviled; reviled not again; when he suffered he threatned 
not. There are two footsteps of Christ, from which if thou strayest, thou art 
out of thy way, and wilt never come to thy Country. Thou must abstain from 
doing evil, and patiently bear it when offer’d; and, which follows from 
hence, thou must do good, and expect no suitable return in this World: and 
which is the sum of all, thou must love thy Neighbour for God’s sake, with 
a true and sincere love of Amity, not with the love of Concupiscence; thou 


must love him freely, without any expectation from Man, being content 
with a retribution from God, which exceedeth all that thou canst conceive. 


CHAP. V 


COme we now to the Dignity of Angels, according to Grace. In this respect 
indeed Man is more than a little inferiour to Angels. For at the beginning 
God so created the several Angels, as at once to found their Nature, and 
infuse Grace in them, as St. Augustin shews us in his Books of the City of 
God. And then by their close adhering to God, from the first turning of their 
Mind towards him, when the rest fell, they were presently crown’d with 
Bliss and Glory. Therefore their State of Pilgrimage was very short, and 
their Abode in Heaven Eternal; if that little Interval of time between their 
Creation and Beatitude, may be termed a Pilgrimage. We Men indeed 
received Grace with Nature at our Creation, but it was in our first Parent, 
not in our selves; and therefore when he fell, we all fell with him, according 
to that of the Apostle, All have sinned. But though we are reconciled to God 
by the Mediator of God and Men, Christ Jesus; yet are we sentenc’d to a 
tedious Banishment, and whilst we are in the body, we are absent from the 
Lord. For we walk by faith, and not by fight; and one thing that mightily 
afflicts pious Men, and such as long for their Country, is, that we live in the 
mean time amidst very fierce and cruel Enemies, and are in danger, thro’ 
their slight and cunning, of being excluded from our most pleasant and 
delightful Country: from hence come such Expressions as these, Woe is me 
that my sojourning is prolonged; that I dwell in the Tents of Kedar; my soul 
hath been a very great stranger. 


CHAP. VI 


IT remains now that we speak something of the Offices of Angels, which 
are in number five. The first is, to sing Praises and Hymns incessantly to the 
Creator. And that we may understand how much God values this service, 
we must consider, that Angels of the highest order are appointed to this 
Office, after whom as Precentors, all the Quires of Angels do tune their 
Voices, with incredible Jubilation. Hear the Prophet Isaiah, I saw the Lord 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. 
Above it stood the Seraphim, each one had six wings; with two whereof 


they cover’d his feet, and with two they did fly. And one cryed to another, 
and said, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, the whole earth is full of his 
glory. Here you read of Seraphim, which are Princes of the highest Order; 
you see that they put a Veil over his Face and Feet, which is a sign of 
Reverence; as if they durst not behold his Face, or touch his bare Feet: you 
see, that the same fly as they sing, which signifies Affection, and Desire of 
advancing still nearer and nearer to God. Which two things are necessary 
for those who desire to please God while they sing his Praises, that is, that 
they join Love with Reverence, and Reverence with Love, which the 
Prophet David expresly requires, saying, Serve the Lord with fear, and 
rejoice before him with trembling. 

From hence, my Soul, may’st thou learn, how great Reverence is due to 
God, when as the Prime Nobility of Heaven, who continually stand before 
him, and always behold his Face, and yet neither from the Eminency of 
their station, nor their long acquaintance, dare at any time lay aside Fear 
and Reverence, whilst they set forth his praise: and what wilt thou say for 
thy self, who art but Dust and Ashes, when thou shalt be accused of 
Drowsiness, and wandering Thoughts, at that time, when thou art to bear a 
part in so Divine a Work, to which thou wast not worthy to be admitted? 
Learn at least for the future, from so great an Example, to offer up Hymns 
and Praises to God, with Fear and Trembling, with Attention and 
Watchfulness, with Love and longing Desires. 

Another Office of Angels is to offer the Prayers of poor Mortals, and to 
recommend them to God: for thus faith the Angel Raphael in the Book of 
Tobit, When thou prayedst withtears, and didst bury the dead, and didst 
leave thy dinner, I offer’d thy prayer to the Lord. And in the Revelations 
John saw an Angel standing before the Altar, having a golden Censer, and 
there was given unto him much incense, that he should offer it with the 
prayers of all the saints upon the golden altar which was before the throne. 
Here is to be seen the wonderful Clemency and Mercifulness of our God: 
for, not thinking it sufficient, first by his Prophets, then by his Son, and 
Apostles, to encourage us to pray, and make our requests; he adds withal a 
Promise, that he will give us whatsoever we petition for: Ask, faith he, and 
it shall be given; and, if ye shall ask the Father any thing in my name, he 
will give it you. And as if he had not been yet liberal enough in his 
Promises, he gives us farther encouragement, by offering a reward, But 


thou, faith he, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast 
shut to the door, pray to thy Father in secret, and thy Father which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee; that is, shall give thee something more than what 
thou hast petition’d for: for thus faith the Lord in the same place, 
concerning Alms and Fasting, Thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee. But as if all these Arguments of a fatherly affection were not 
sufficient, God hath appointed Angels, as his most constant Attendants to 
take care of Prayers, as of Memorials for the poor, which they offer, and 
read in his presence, that no Petition of poor Supplicants might be forgotten. 
What earthly Prince ever promised a Reward to such as came to petition for 
Favour or Justice? And yet they who apply to the Princes of this World, are 
Men, as Princes themselves are Men, form’d of the same clay, and subjects 
also of the same God, who is King of Kings. But if it be too much for 
Princes to give a reward to such as come with petitions, yet methinks it 
shou’d seem but fair and equitable, to give them free admittance, and to 
depute some faithful Officer, that may carefully preserve the Petitions of 
their subjects, and solicite for quick Dispatch. 

The third Office of Angels consists in this, that they are sent as 
Ambassadors to signifie God’s Will and Pleasure, especially about the 
affairs of Redemption, and eternal Salvation. For thus faith the Apostle to 
the Hebrews, Are they not all ministring spirits, sent to minister to them 
who shall be heirs off salvation? Thus we find in many places of the Old 
Testament, that Angels appear’d to the Patriarchs and Prophets, and 
revealed to them what God would make known to the World. Thus also we 
read in the New Testament, that the Arch-Angel Gabriel was sent a 
Messenger to Zacharias, and to the blessed Virgin; and also that Angels 
were sent to Shepherds, to Joseph, and after the Resurrection of our Lord, to 
those Women that were at the place of his Interment: and after the 
Ascension, to all the Disciples. Now the reason that God, who is in all 
places, and can without assistance, signifie his pleasure in the hearts of 
Men, and yet will make use of the ministery of Angels, seems to be, that 
Men may the better be convinc’d, that God superintends human affairs, and 
that all things are govern’d, and directed by him. For Men might easily 
perswade themselves, that Divine Inspirations are their own Deductions 
from Reason, or their own Counsels: but when they see or hear that Angels 
are sent, and their Predictions exactly fulfill’d, they can make no doubt, but 


that God has regard to human affairs; and that he doth more especially 
dispose and order those things which appertain to the eternal well-being of 
his elect. 

A fourth Office of Angels is the Protection of Men, both in particular, and 
in general. For God our Father hath been graciously pleas’d to recommend 
the Infirmities of poor Mortals to the support of his most powerful Servants; 
and to set them over them, either as Schoolmasters over Children, or as 
Trustees to Minors, or Patrons to Clients, or as Shepherds to Sheep, or 
Physicians to the Sick, or as Guardians to Orphans, or Protectors to such as 
cannot defend themselves, without being shelter’d under the wings of the 
more potent and great. That Angels guard and protect Men in particular, 
David witnesseth, He shall give his Angels charge over thee, that they keep 
thee in all thy ways. Another Witness, and that a most Authentick one, is 
Christ himself, Take heed that ye despste not one of these little ones, for I 
say unto you, that their Angels in heaven do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven. And of their being Protectors of Provinces, and 
Kingdoms, Daniel bears witness, who calls the Angel that protected the 
Kingdom of the Persians, the Prince of Persia: and the Protector of the 
Kingdom of Greece, he calls the Prince of the Grecians: and the Protector 
of the Children of Israel, he calls by his proper name Michael. And lastly, 
St. John tells us of the Protectors of Churches, when he makes mention of 
the Angel of the Church of Ephesus, and of the Angel of the Church of 
Smirna, and of others. 

Seest thou not, my Soul, how concern’d the great Majesty of Heaven and 
earth is for us his poor Servants, tho’ he stands in no need of any thing we 
have or can do? What can he do, which he has not already done, to express 
his wonderful love? He hath laden us with Kindness, to invite us to stay 
with him: He hath fenc’d us with Guards, that we should not run away: He 
hath surrounded us with Defence, that we might not be forc’d from him: 
what could he more, were we his peculiar Treasure, as he indeed is our 
great and only Treasure? Therefore, my Soul, at last submit to Love; and 
being overcome by the kindness of so great a Lover, wholly surrender, and 
irrevocably make over thy self; be not moved at any thing that is seen; let 
thy Thoughts dwell upon things invisible, and let thy Heart pant after them. 
For the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal. 


The last Office of Angels is, that they arm themselves like common 
Soldiers, or Commanders, to work revenge upon Nations, and to rebuke a 
sinful People. They are Angels who destroy’d Infamous Cities with Fire 
and Brimstone; that slew the first-born all over Aigypt; who overthrew 
many thousand Assyrians at one assault: they are Angels who at the last day 
shall separate the Wicked from amongst the Just, and shall throw them into 
a furnace of fire. 

Therefore let pious Men love holy Angels, their Fellow-citizens: let the 
Wicked stand in dread of the Power of Angels, who execute the Wrath of an 
Omnipotent God, out of whose Hands there is no escaping. 


THE Tenth Step 


From Consideration of the Essence of God, by 
Similitude of corporeal Greatness 


CHAP. I 


WE have ascended as high as we can by created Substances, nor are we yet 
arriv’d at that knowledge of God, which, even in this valley of Tears we 
may attain to, by Contemplation. It remains then, that we consider whether 
by those Dimensions of corporeal Quantity, which we are acquainted with, 
we can ascend to the breadth and length, the heighth and depth of the 
invisible Essence of God. For of things created, those are said to be Great, 
which have the four great Dimensions. But in the Psalms, and elsewhere, 
‘tis often said that God is Great, and that of his Greatness there is no End. 
Sure I am St. Bernard, who was eminent for Speculation, made great 
Advances in the knowledge of God, by his considerations of these 
Dimensions. Nor was he the first that contriv’d such Instruments of 
Ascension, but learn’d the way from the Apostle, who enter’d into the third 
Heaven and Paradise. For thus faith the Apostle to the Ephesians, That ye 
may be able to comprehend with all Saints, what is the breadth, and length, 
and heighth, and depth. For he that shall attentively consider, will certainly 
find that there is no fulness, nor any thing stable, or solid, out of God; but 
that all things have strait, and narrow bounds, are mean, empty, and 
superficial: but will find God’s Immensity to be true Breadth; his Eternity 
true Length; the Sublimity of his Nature true Height; and _ his 
Incomprehensibility true Profoundness, Depth indeed without bottom: 
Again, he will find his Omnipotency to be true Height; his Infinite Wisdom 
true Depth; his Bowels full of Compassion, true Breadth; his Strictness and 
Impartiality of Judgment, i.e. his compleat and perfect Justice, true Length. 


But it is not enough to consider these things Superficially, if we have a 
mind to Ascend on High, and find out what we seek for; no, we must think 
on them, till we have a full knowledge of them. For this is what the Apostle 
faith, that ye may comprehend with all Saints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and heighth, and depth. Now that Person has this Comprehension, 
who after the most serious, and attentive Consideration, is fully perswaded 
that the thing is so, and is so fully perswaded thereof, that he sells all that he 
hath, and makes hast to purchase the Treasure he hath found. For therefore 
the Apostle added, with all Saints, for none but Saints do clearly 
comprehend these things; or, no one hath a right comprehension of them, 
but he must be made holy. Nor doth St. Aug. contradict what we have said, 
in his Epistle to Honoratus, affirming, that the Apostle describes the Cross 
of Christ, by breadth, length, height, and depth. For, (as he there tells us) the 
transverse Wood (or piece a cross) to which his Hands were fastened, when 
he was crucified, appertaineth to breadth; the long piece on which his 
crucified Body hung, to length; that part appearing above the Cross, 
whereon was the Inscription, to Height; that which was fixed in the Ground, 
and was out of sight, to Depth. By this I say, St. Aug. doth not contradict 
my Meaning, but rather admirably help to explain it: For the Cross of Christ 
is the way to obtain true breadth, length, height, and depth. For though the 
Cross of Christ appear to Humane Eyes, to have neither breadth, length, 
heighth, nor depth; yet it really reacheth from East to West, and from North 
to South, it hath spread its Glory far and wide, by the preaching of the 
Apostles: And its top reacheth to the highest Heaven, which it hath open’d, 
like a Key, to the Elect; and hath likewise penetrated to the bottom of Hell, 
which against God’s Chosen, it hath eternally shut. 


CHAP. II 


LET us begin with his Essence, and then we will pass to his Attributes. The 
Essence of God, on several accounts may, with good reason, be termed very 
broad. First, it is exceedingly broad in it self, and uncapable of being 
measur’d, as comprehending all the perfections of things created, and of 
things that may be created, and still infinitely more perfections. For what 
thing soever is, shall or may be made, is certainly contain’d in God, in a 
more eminent manner, and measure. Therefore other things are good with 


something added, as, a good Man, a good Horse, a good House, a good 
Garment, and so of all other things. But God is all manner of good; for 
when Moses said, Shew me thy Glory, God answer’d, I will shew thee all 
Good. Had a Man some one Thing by him, comprising all the objects of the 
Senses, in the highest degree of perfection, so that he should have no 
Temptation to step out of his House, either for the sake of seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, or touching, having at home as great Delights in that One 
Thing, as the most Voluptuous Person can desire, would not such a thing be 
of great worth and value? But if besides, that One Thing contain’d in it, as 
great plenty of all manner of Riches, as the most covetous person could 
wish for, so that he should have no desire to go out of his House for larger 
Acquisitions, would not this yet farther recommend the Thing? Again, if 
This Thing could furnish those who have it, with as much Honour and 
Dignity as the most Ambitious can aspire to, would not the worth of such a 
Thing seem altogether invaluable? And if the same Thing could satisfie, not 
only the desire of Man, but also of an Angel, which is as much greater, and 
more capacious than Man’s, as the knowledge of Angels is greater than 
Man’s, what would’st thou say of it? And yet the goodness of such a 
Things, would come far short of the goodness of God, which is so great, as 
to satisfie, and fill the infinite desire, or rather the infinite capacity of God. 
O admirable Breadth of Perfection in the Divine Essence, containing such 
Immensity of good Things, as can fully satisfie the infinite capacity which 
is in God! For God never goes out of himself, because he hath all good 
things in himself: And before the foundation of the World, was as rich, and 
happy as after, because God made nothings, but what was in himself before, 
in a more excellent manner. 

Understandest thou, my Soul, what a Good thou shalt enjoy in thy 
Country, if thou lovest God by the way, and what a Good thou shall be 
depriv’d of, if thou misapplyest thy Love? For God will give Himself, that 
is, All manner of Good, to be enjoy’d by those who love him, when he shall 
say to the good and faithful Servant, Enter into the joy of thy Lord. 


CHAP. Il 


BUT the Immensity of God appears in another respect, as filling every 
place in the whole Creation. I fill Heaven and Earth, faith the Lord. And 


were there more Worlds, he would fill them all. If, faith David, I shall 
ascend up to Heaven, thou art there, If I go down into Hell, thou art there 
also. To which I add, if I go above the Heavens, beneath, or out of them, I 
shall not be alone, because Thou wilt be there: for neither, indeed, can I be 
at all, except I am in thee, and thou support me, who dost support all things 
with the Word of thy Power. Neither doth God only fill all Bodies with his 
immense Greatness, but also all Spirits, Hearts, and Minds. For how could 
he make a Scrutiny and Search into Hearts, if he were not in Hearts? And 
how could he hear the Petitions of Hearts, if he had not an Ear at our 
Hearts? And how could the Prophet say, I will hear what God the Lord will 
speak in me, if God did not apply his Mouth to the Ears of our Heart? 
Happy is that Soul which is in love with God, because her beloved is ever 
present; because she always carries him in her Bosom, and is always 
cherished in the Bosom of her beloved: For he that abideth in love, abideth 
in God, and God in him. 

Nor doth God only replenish all things with his Presence, but with his 
Glory also. For this is the Cry of the Seraphim, The whole Earth is full of 
his Glory. And David faith further, O Lord our God, how wonderful is thy 
name in all the earth, who hast set thy Glory above the Heavens! As if he 
had said, not only thy Name, Renown, and Glory, have filled the whole 
Earth with Admiration, but have ascended up to Heaven, yea, are advanced 
above the Heavens. And, to say no more, Ecclesiasticus addeth, The Works 
of God are full of his Glory: For there is not a Creature in Heaven or Earth, 
but which continually praiseth God. And this is the Reason that David in his 
Psalms, and the Three Children in Daniel, exhort all Creatures to bless and 
praise the Creator. For they knew very well that a great many Creatures 
were uncapable of hearing Exhortations; but because they knew that all the 
Works of God were good, and by being so, did in their kind praise the 
Creator; they did therefore congratulate, and encourage them still to 
proceed as they had begun. 

And surely he who wants not the Eyes of his Understanding, may see that 
all the Works of the Lord are as it were Censers, sending up a sweet Odour 
to the Glory of God: and he that has understanding Ears, may hear, as it 
were, a various Harmony of all sorts of Musical Instruments, praising God, 
and saying, It is he that hath made us, and not we our selves, For tho’ 
wicked and ungodly Men do every where abound, that curse God, and 


blaspheme his Name, yet even these, tho’ against their Will, are forc’d to 
praise God aster the manner that the Work commends the Workman. For in 
them the Power of God, by which they are made, is very conspicuous, and 
so is the Wisdom of God, by which he governs them; and his Goodness, 
which continues their Being, tho’ they are ungrateful and wicked, and his 
Mercy and Righteousness, by which he doth either justly sentence them to 
Punishment, or mercifully wait for their Repentance, and Amendment. 

There are Multitudes here below, that are deaf to these Voices of the 
Creatures, yet they cease nor to cry: not are there wanting innumerable 
Angels, and holy Men, who carefully listen to these Praises: that are 
delighted therewith, and continually employ’d themselves in celebrating the 
Divine Creator with Hymns, and with Songs of Praise. 


CHAP. IV 


NOW the length of Divine Essence is God’s Eternity, whose Duration 
neither had beginning, nor shall have end, and shall continue the same 
without the least Change or Alteration: Thou art the same, faith the 
Psalmist, and thy years shall not fail. And St. Paul calls God the King of 
Ages, because he alone is not subject to Ages, but presides over them, 
directs, and governs them, for He and only He preceded all Ages. Other 
things either have Beginning and End, and never continue in the same State, 
or have a Beginning without End, and without change of Substance, but 
might, were it the Creator’s Pleasure, also cease to be. Therefore Eternity is 
So proper to God only, that it can agree to no Creature; nor has any Prince 
ever yet arrived at such an height of Arrogancy, as to assume, amongst the 
many Titles have been usurped, that of Eternity; or if any did, it was in 
another Sense, as Constantine was stil’d Eternal Emperor, because he had 
not the Government for a certain time, but for Life. 

But thou, my Soul, mayest be reckoned amongst both these kinds of 
Creatures. For thou hast a Body which began to be when it was conceived, 
and was born; and which gradually increas’d to that size, and measure, 
which God had before appointed; and then began to decrease, and in a short 
time Death will put an end to its Being, and so never continues in one State, 
being at all times, and in every part, subject to change. The Prophet hath 
pronounced Sentence of thy Body, by the Similitude of Hay. In the morning 


they are like grass which groweth up; in the morning it flourisheth and 
groweth up, in the evening it is cut down and withereth. For in the Morning, 
that is, in Childhood, the Body of Man is green like Grass, but quickly 
passeth from thence to Youth: in the Meridian of Youth it flourisheth, and 
presently makes a Transition to old Age: in the Evening of old Age, it falls 
down, grows stiff by Death, withers in the Grave, and returns to its 
primitive Dust. Behold, therefore, my Soul, at what a distance thy Body is 
from Eternity! As to thy self, thou wast created in time, whereas before thou 
wast nothing; and in this respect there is a vast disparity betwixt thee, and 
thy Creator; but now thou art created, thy Duration will be Eternal, and this 
thou hast in common with thy Creator. But since thou art subject to change, 
whilst in the Body, from Vice to Virtue, and from Virtue to Vice, and since 
in whatsoever Condition thou shalt be found after thy departure from the 
Body, in the same thou shalt be adjudg’d, either to reign eternally with God, 
or to suffer everlasting Torments with the Devil; therefore thy principal 
Care ought to be, to shun Vice, and always to tread in the Paths of Virtue. 
Beware therefore of being seduced by the Allurements of the Flesh, to the 
eternal Detriment both of that and thy self; but crucifie the Flesh, with the 
vicious Inclinations thereof, that after a few Days are over, not only thou 
thy self mayest lead a Life of Eternal Happiness, but that also thy Flesh may 
have a glorious Resurrection, and jointly with thy self remain everlastingly 
united with the Divine Essence. But tho’ the Souls of the blessed, and the 
holy Angels also, shall participate of God’s Eternity, in that most sublime 
and happy Union with God, by Virtue of the Beatifick Vision, and Love, 
which Union shall not only be endless, but also firm and unshaken; yet in 
many other Respects, they shall be capable of varying and changing 
Thoughts, Affections, and Place. Therefore they shall always admire, and 
look up with Wonder at, the Divine Eternity above them, in which there can 
be no Change of Mind, Will, or Place, and yet nothing shall be wanting to 
it, but it shall perpetually be possess’d of all things, which by Eternal 
Changes it might have furnish’d it self with. Wherefore length of Eternity is 
an Infinite thing, and equally proper to God, as the breadth of Immensity. 


CHAP. V 


THE next thing in order to be consider’d is, the Height of Divine Essence, 
with respect to which David thus addresses God, Thou only art most high. 
Now God alone is most high in Nobility of Nature: for things are so much 
the more noble, and eminent, by how much the more pure, and more 
abstracted from Matter. This we see first in corporeal things: for Water is 
superior to Earth in Nature, because purer; and on the same Account, Air is 
superior to Water; Fire to Air, and Heaven to Fire. We see the same thing, 
secondly, in spiritual things. For the Understanding is superior to Sense, 
because Sense hath a bodily Organ, which the Understanding needeth not: 
and the Understanding of an Angel is superior to that of Man, because Man 
needs the ministery of Imagination and Fancy, which an Angel doth not: 
and amongst Angels, those are of a superior Rank, who understand most 
things by the fewest Species. And therefore God, who only is a pure Act, 
and stands in need of nothing without himself, neither Organ, Imagination, 
nor Species; no, not the Presence of any Object without himself, but his 
Essence it self is all things to him, and nothing can happen to him, which he 
always actually had not, and to have actually, is always to be a simple and 
pure Act; on these Accounts I say, the Divine Nature is most High and 
Sublime, and God can by no means have an equal. Therefore he that said, I 
will be like the most High, was presently tumbled from Heaven to the depth 
of Hell, as Esaiah describes it. And Christ our Lord faith of the same, I saw 
Satan like lightning fall from Heaven. 

God is also most High on another Account, as he is the prime supream 
Cause of all things, the Efficient, Exemplary, and Final Cause. He is the 
highest Efficient Cause, because there is nothing created with a Faculty to 
act in any Respect, which had not that Faculty from God, but God derives 
his Power from none. Further, there is no Cause which can exercise its 
Powers, except it be mov’d by God; but God is mov’d of none. Lastly, 
amongst created things, those are term’d superior Causes which are 
Universal, on which particular depend, as the Heavens, and Angels, which 
move the Heavens; but God created both the Heavens and Angels: He then 
only is the first, and highest Efficient Cause. He is likewise the prime 
Exemplary Cause, because God made all things after the Forms and Idea’s 
which are in himself. Lastly, he is the prime final Cause, because he created 
all things, as the Wise Man faith, for Himself, that is, to manifest his Glory. 
But God is very properly called, as he is, The most High, because he sitteth 


upon the highest Throne. I saw, faith Esaias, the Lord sitting upon an high 
and lofty Throne. And because a Seat hath a two-fold Use, one to give 
Judgment from, another to take Rest on, we will severally consider these 
Uses. 


CHAP. VI 


AND first, God hath the highest Seat, because he is the supream Judge. For 
Abraham calls God the Judge of all the Earth; and David faith, that he is a 
Judge of the Gods: that is, God judgeth Judges themselves, who in the 
Scriptures are called Gods. But St. James very plainly affirms, There is but 
one Lawgiver, and Judge: that is, God alone is properly Lawgiver, and 
Judge, because he gives Laws to all, and receives from none, he judges all, 
and is judged of none. Besides, God is not only a Judge, but he is also a 
King, and so acts not as a Judge commission’d by the King, but as a 
supream King, and Prince; from whence he is call’d King of Kings, and a 
great King above all Gods; and terrible amongst the Kings of the Earth; the 
reason is, because he transfers Kingdoms, and Empires at his Pleasure, from 
one Nation to another, and when he pleases, taketh away the Breath of 
Kings. But lastly, God is not only a Supream Judge and King, but also an 
Absolute Lord, which is the highest Title of all. For Kings are not such 
absolute Lords over Subjects, as that they can at Pleasure deprive them of 
Estate or Life. Of this, King Ahab is an Evidence, who had a Mind to 
Naboth’s Vineyard, but could not come at the Possession of it, but by the 
Calumny and Fraud of his Wife, which occasion’d a most deplorable Death 
to them both. But God is truly and properly a Lord, all things serve him, 
and he is Servant to none, who can, when he pleases, reduce all things to 
nothing, as at first he made all things of nothing. 

Consider then, my Soul, in what Fear and Dread we poor Worms of the 
Earth should be, when we think on Him, who sits upon a Throne exalted to 
such an height, that He has nothing at all above Him. If I am your Lord or 
Master, faith he by Malachy, where is my fear? And if the Supream Princes 
in the Heavenly Court, stand before Him with fear and trembling, what 
Behaviour will become us, who are mortal and frail Creatures, and co-habit 
in this Vale of Misery with Beasts that perish? But this seems strange that 
the most High God should not delight in Creatures that are like Himself, 


that is, such as are high and lofty, but in those that are humble and mean; 
for thus faith God by Esaias, To this Man will I look, even to him that is 
poor, and of a contrite Spirit, and trembleth at my Word. And David tells us, 
that although God is high, yet hath he respect unto things that are low. And 
yet, ‘tis true, God is pleas’d with things that are high and lofty, and in this 
respect like Himself; but they are things that are really so, not such as seem 
to be, and are not. Therefore God loveth not the Proud, who ought not to be 
termed high and lofty, but Men haughty and pust up. But he loves the 
humble, and such as tremble at his Word, because the lower they debase 
themselves, the higher they are exalted by God himself. And they who are 
exalted by God, are high indeed. Therefore the very same Persons are both 
humble, and lofty; humble in their own Eyes, lofty in the Sight of God. 
Could any one have seen, not only with the Eyes of his Body, but those of 
the Heart too, and the same Divinely illuminated, the rich Glutton dress’d 
up in fine Linnen, and Purple, and sitting at a Table furnish’d with all sorts 
of Delicacies, attended with many Servants, carefully executing their 
several Offices; and could at the same time have seen poor humble Lazarus 
sitting at the rich Man’s Gate, half naked, and full of Sores, and begging to 
be fed with those Crumbs which fell from the rich Man’s Table; he, I say, 
that could have seen this, had seen a rich Man, whom the World accounted 
exceedingly happy, most abominable and vile in the Sight of God, and his 
Angels, and no better than the filth and offscouring of the Earth. For that 
which is highly esteem’d with Men, is Abomination to the Lord, as our 
Lord tells us at the same time that he gives a Description of the Glutton. On 
the contrary, he would have seen poor and mean Lazarus ennobled and 
honour’d, as a Pearl of great Price, in the Sight of God and his Angels; as 
the Issue plainly shewed. For Lazarus, as a Favourite of God, is conveyed 
by the Hands of Angels into Abraham’s Bosom: infernal Spirits dragg away 
the rich Man, who was odious to God, and throw him into that Fire which 
never will be quenched. But why do I instance in Lazarus? No one was ever 
in more Esteem with God, than our Lord Jesus Christ, even with respect to 
his Humanity, and yet none is found more humble than he, either in Heaven 
or Earth, as he very truly affirmed of himself. Learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart. For by how much the more clearly that most holy Soul 
understood the infinite height of Divinity, than all others, so much the more 
clearly understood he the vileness of the Creature, which is made of 


nothing; and therefore being also a Creature, makes greater Submission to 
God than others, humbles himself, and exalts God, and is likewise exalted 
by God above all Creatures, even Angels themselves. And the same may be 
affirmed of Angels and Holy Men; for none are more humble than they who 
have the highest Seats in Heaven, because the nearer they are admitted to 
God, the more clearly they perceive what a vast difference there is betwixt 
the Greatness of the Creator, and the Littleness of the Creature. 

Wherefore, my Soul, love thou Humility, if thou desirest true Preferment. 
Be a follower of the Lamb without blemish, imitate the Virgin Mary, 
Cherubim and Seraphim, who all, the higher they are, the more humble they 
appear. 


CHAP. VII 


NOR has God only the highest Seat, with respect to Universal Judicature, 
but also because he enjoys greater Rest than others, and brings Rest and 
Quietude to all with whom he takes up his Residence. The highest Seat of 
God is the exalted height of his Rest; for though he governs the Universe, 
wherein are continual Wars, and Conflicts of Elements, and of Beasts, and 
Men; yet he undisturbedly passeth Judgment, as we read in the Book of 
Wisdom, and always enjoys a profound Peace; nor can any accident interupt 
his Quiet, or his Contemplation of Himself, wherein consists his everlasting 
Delight. In this respect also he is called the King of Jerusalem, which is the 
Vision of Peace. But his proper Seat is with the blessed Spirits, and thence 
he is said to sit upon the Cherubim. But God is rather said to sit upon the 
Cherubim than Seraphim, because Cherubim signifies Abundance of 
Knowledge, but Seraphim the Ardour of Charity: Now Rest is a consequent 
of Understanding, but Care and Anxiety attend Charity, unless it be 
temper’d with Discretion. Therefore also the Soul of the Righteous is called 
the Seat of Wisdom. Lastly, when Esaias faith, Heaven is my Throne; and 
when David affirms, The Heaven of Heavens are the Lords; by the Heaven 
of Heavens are meant the Spiritual Heavens, whose dwelling is above the 
Corporeal Heavens, that is, the blessed Spirits, as St. Augustin declares in 
his Exposition of the hundred and fourteenth Psalm. But to these Heavens 
God gives so wonderful a rest, that the Peace they enjoy is what passeth 
Understanding. St. Bernard uses a very apt similitude in his Sermons on the 


Canticles to explain this Rest: God who is Dispassionate and Quiet, makes 
all things so; and to behold him in his Quietude, is to have Rest our selves. 
Thus have we observ’d some earthly Potentate, after the trouble of debating 
Causes, answering of Petitions, and giving Audience, dismissing the 
Crowd, and shuning vexatious Cares, to retire to his Apartment, and go into 
his Bed-Chamber with a few, whom he vouchsafeth the honour of this 
Privacy and Familiarity; resting so much the more securely, by how much 
the more privately; enjoying the greater Quiet, the more pleas’d he is to 
have none in his Presence but Favourites, and those whom he loves. By 
which Account St. Bernard shews, that God doth not carry himself as a 
Judge to the Spirits of the Blessed, but like a Friend and Familiar. And 
indeed, the Intimacy is not to be express’d, which is in this Life betwixt 
God and pure Minds, insomuch that this Saying, My delight is with the 
Sons of Men; and that other, My Secret is with the Righteous, seem to be 
fully accomplished. 

From hence surely it is, that all Saints, though they suffer’d Affliction in 
the World, yet had Peace in their Heart, because God was there, and 
therefore always look’d pleasant and serene, and were so indeed, for he that 
cannot lie had said unto them, Your Heart shall rejoice, and your Joy no 
Man shall take from you. 


CHAP. VIII 


THE fourth part of Greatness is yet behind, which is call’d Depth. Now 
there appears a manifold depth in the Essence of God. First, the Divinity it 
self in him is most profound, because it is not superficial and thin, but very 
full and solid. The Deity is not like a Mass that is gilded over, and has 
nothing of Gold but what appears on the surface and outside, and within is 
only Copper or Wood; but like a Mass that is all over Gold, a huge and vast 
Mass; or rather like a Mine of Gold, so very deep that it can never be 
exhaulted: Thus God is altogether Incomprehensible, because as a Mine of 
Gold, in which can be discovered no bottom, is never exhausted by digging; 
so likewise God, of whose Greatness there is no end, is never so perfectly 
known by a created Mind, but that farther Discoveries may still be made; 
and that infinite depth can only be fathom’d by God, because he alone is 
infinite in Understanding. But secondly, God is profound, with respect to 


place; for as he is most high, because he has the Presidency over all things, 
and is above all things; so likewise God is the most profound, because he is 
put under all things, that he may be a Foundation for them; and is beneath 
all things, that he may support all: For as the Apostle faith, He beareth all 
things with the word of his Power. Therefore God is, as it were, both the 
Foundation and Roof of the Building, in whom we all live and move and 
have our being. Solomon therefore said very truly, The Heaven, and the 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain thee; because God more properly 
contains the Heavens, and the things which are under Heaven, as being both 
above the Heavens and below the Earth Lastly, God’s Invisibility is his 
Depth; for God is light, but inaccessible; he is truth, but very retir’d; more 
reserv’d than what is mostly so. He hath made darkness his hiding place, 
faith David; and He is a God, faith Esaias, that hideth himself. St. Augustin 
once making enquiry after God, sent out his Eyes, as Messengers from 
Earth to Heaven, and all things answered, We are not what thou seekest, for 
he made us. Therefore not finding God in his survey of outward things, he 
began to travel through things inward, and found of a truth, that this way we 
more easily approach to God, for he knew that the Soul is more excellent 
than the Body; and the internal Sense better than the external; and the 
Understanding, which is yet more inward, better than the internal Sense. 
From hence he concluded, that God, who is more inward than the 
Understanding, is more excellent than the Understanding and therefore that 
whatever we understand, or conceive, is not God, but something inferiour to 
God, who is more excellent than any thing we can conceive or understand. 
Well then, my Soul, if thou art better than thy Body, to which thou 
impartest Life, because that is a Body, thou a Spirit; and the Eye of thy 
Body doth not see thee, because that is without, but thou art within; be thou 
assured, that thy God is better than thou art, because he gives thee 
Understanding, and is, as it were, the Soul of every Soul; and therefore thou 
canst not see him, because he is a Spirit, higher and more inward than thou; 
and thou, as I may say, hast thy abode without, he his within in his most 
secret and profound Recess. But shalt thou never be admitted to that Secret? 
God forbid: For our Lord that cannot lie, hath said, Blessed are the pure in 
Heart, for they shall see God. Nor doth the Apostle deceive us when he 
faith, We see now as in a Glass darkly, but then face to face: Nor St. John 
the Evangelist, who faith, We know that when he shall appear we shall be 


like him, because we shall see him as he is. And what will that Joy be, when 
being admitted to this Intimacy, thou shalt see and possess Light it self. 
Glory it self, Beauty it self, Goodness it self? At that time it will plainly 
appear, how empty, transitory, and inconsiderable the temporary Goods of 
this World are, with which being intoxicated, Men forget the true and 
everlasting Goods. But if thou heartily thirstest after the living God, and if 
thy Tears are thy Meat Day and Night, whilst; it is said, where is thy God? 
delay not to purifie the Heart, with which God is to be seen; nor be weary of 
ascending in Heart, till the God of Gods appear in Sion; nor be backward to 
love God and thy Neighbour; nor be content to love in Word and Tongue, 
but love in Deed and in Truth, for this is the way which leadeth to Life. 


THE Eleventh Step 


From the Consideration of the Greatness of God’s 
Power, by Similitude of corporeal Greatness 


CHAP. I 


GREAT is the Lord, and of his Greatness there is no Measure nor Bounds. 
Nor is he only Great because Omnipotency is his Height; unsearchable 
Wisdom his Depth; Mercy, universally diffus’d, his Breadth; Justice, like a 
Rod of Iron, his Length; but because each of these Attributes have the 
magnitude of infinite Breadth, Length, Height, and Depth. 

And to begin with Power, or rather Omnipotency; the Power of God hath 
its breadth which consists in extending to an infinity of Things: For, in the 
first place, it reacheth to all things that are made; because there is nothing in 
the whole Universe, from the most glorious Angel, to the meanest Worm; 
and from the highest Heaven, to the depth of Hell, which was not made by 
the Power of God. All things, faith St. Johns, were made by him, and 
without him is not any thing made; and, the World was made by him. It also 
extends it self to all things which shall be in succeeding Ages, to Eternity: 
For, as nothing could have been made but by him, so can nothing hereafter 
be made without him; for thus faith the Apostle, Of him, and through him, 
and to him are all things. It extends it self to all things which can be, tho’ 
they never should be; for thus faith the Angel, Nothing shall be impossible 
with God. And our Lord himself faith, With God all things are possible. It 
extends it self to the utter destruction of things that are made; for as it was 
in God’s Power, by a deluge of Waters, to destroy all Men and Cattle which 
were in the Earth, excepting a few which he would have to be preserved 
with Noah in the Ark; so can he by a deluge of Fire, destroy at once not 
only all Men, and all Cattle which shall be found alive at the last Day; but 
also all Trees, and all Cities, and all things else in the Earth: The day of the 


Lord will come, faith St. Peter, as a Thief, in which the Heavens shall pass 
away with great noise, the Elements shall melt with servent heat, the Earth, 
and the Works that are therein shall I be burnt up. Great surely is this 
latitude of Divine power, which no Man can sufficiently admire, unless he 
hath sum’d up the multitude of things which God hath made, can, and will 
make. But who can count so vast a Multitude, save he whose Knowledge is 
Infinite, and without Limitation? But the magnitude of this Power is much 
enhans’d, if we consider how great a thing it is to dissolve things made by 
so powerful an hand, and of so many Ages continuance, in the Space of one 
poor Moment, and without the least Difficulty, or, as Judas Maccabeus 
speaks, to reduce them to nothing with a Beck. Who, O Lord, amongst the 
mighty, is like unto thee? 


CHAP. II 


NOW the Length of Divine Power appears in this, that whereas God 
continually co-operates with all things which he hath made, and neither is, 
nor will ever be fatigu’d with his Co-operation: because the Power of God 
can no ways be diminished, weakned, or broken, as being conjoin’d with 
real Eternity, or rather when it self is the very Eternity of real Divinity. 
Many stand in Admiration, that the Sun; and Moon, and Stars, have been so 
long time in Motion, and move so swiftly, from East to West, and return 
into their Circles without Intermission: and the thing would be admirable 
indeed, but that we know them to be carried by an Omnipotent God, who 
supports all things by the Word of his Power. Others again cannot but 
wonder that the internal Fire shall not be consumed by eternally burning, 
nor the Bodies of those Wretches be dissolved by perpetual frying in 
Flames. And, indeed, this might not only be accounted wonderful, but 
impossible too, were not He, who makes that Fire, so to burn continually 
that it never should be quench’d; and that so preserves the Bodies of those 
tormented in that Fire, that they should eternally be tortur’d, and never 
consum’d; were not He, I say, that thus orders it, an Omnipotent and Eternal 
God. And lastly, others wonder, that God supports and upholds all things, 
and undergoes no Fatigue in sustaining so vast a Bulk, of almost an infinite 
Weight. For, a Man of Might and Strength, an Horse, an Ox, or Elephant, 
can bear a considerable Weight, for a short inconsiderable time; but to bear 


the whole Weight of Nature and Creation without Pain or Wearisomness, 
for Eternal Ages, surpasses the Power of all created things. But they had 
reason to wonder, if God had Strength in Weight and Measure, as all created 
things have: but since the Power of God is without Stint or Limitation, and 
he is infinite in every respect; it is not strange if infinite Strength can 
eternally bear the most ponderous Bulk, without being fatigu’d or tir’d. Let 
us therefore cry out with the Prophet Moses, Who, O Lord amongst the 
mighty is like unto thee? 


CHAP. Ill 


THE next thing to be consider’d, is the Height of God’s Power, which is 
plac’d especially in two things. For in the first place, his, Omnipotency may 
be said to reach a very great height, because He alone hath made those 
things which are most High and Eminent. The things which are below the 
Moon, God alone made at the first Creation of things: but the same things 
by the Agency of Creatures, may be generated, transmuted, corrupted: for 
the Elements are transmuted one into another, as to the Parts of each, and 
out of the Earth are produced Herbs and Trees, and Animals are propagated 
from Animals; Fishes breed in Water: Clouds and Rain in the Air; Comets 
in the Fire. But Heaven, and the Stars, which are Bodies of a very great 
height, were created by God alone, as they are preserved by him; nor has 
any Creature the least Agency, either in the making, altering, dissolving, or 
preserving them. I see the Heavens, faith the Prophet, the Work of thy 
Hands, the Moon, and the Stars which that hast ordained. For the highest 
and most noble Works, the most High hath reserv’d for Himself, He began 
to frame them from the very Foundation, and was He that brought them to 
their Height and Perfection. So likewise Spiritual things, as Angels, and the 
Souls of Men, which are the most noble and sublime Works of all, these 
God alone by his infinite Power hath created, and doth preserve, and will 
for ever secure from Annihilation and Corruption. Nor have Creatures any 
share in the Creation of these things; and tho’ they should unite their whole 
Force, they would not be able either to produce, or destroy, one Angel, or 
one Soul. In the next Place the height of Divine Power is manifestly seen in 
Miracles, which, as St. Augustine tells us are Works beside the ordinary 
Course and Order of Nature, which happen to the Admiration and 


Astonishment of all Nature, and Angels themselves. What Angel was not 
astonish’d, when at the Command of Joshua, the Sun, and Moon, who run 
their Course with incredible Speedy did on a Hidden stand still? And that 
we may not suppose this to have been a fortuitous Accident, (nor, indeed, 
can any Man imagine, that so extraordinary a thing should be wrought by 
mortal Man, whose Station was on Earth) the Holy Spirit tells us, that God 
obey’d the Voice of Man. Nor did Joshua properly speak to the Sun and 
Moon themselves, whom he knew uncapable of hearing his Command, but 
directed his Prayers to the Lord, and must be understood to speak after this 
manner; Thou Sun, at God’s Command, stand still upon Gibeon, and thou 
Moon in the Valley of Ajalon. But the Lord obeyed the Voice of Man, that 
is, he made those Lights obey the Voice of Man. For in the sacred Oracles, 
God is said to do those things, which he causes to be done. Thus in Genesis 
when the Lord faith unto Abraham, Now I know that thou scarest God: the 
Meaning is, now have I caused, that both thou thy self, and others, may 
know, that thou really and truly fearest God. Of this kind also was that 
Work, denoting the height of Divine Power, when the Moon, at the Passion 
of our Lord, which then was at the greatest distance from the Sun, came to 
the Sun with a most rapid Course, and being under it three Hours, caus’d 
Darkness in the Earth; and when those three Hours were over, returned with 
the same inexpressible Speed to the Place from whence it came. All which 
St. Dionysius the Areopagite affirms that he saw, and made Observations 
upon it. And this Miracle, indeed, is contrary to the former, but not less 
wonderful, it being equally strange and unaccountable, and above the 
Power of Nature in general, either to stop the Moon in her Course, or force 
it to a greater Speed. I pass by those Miracles of giving Sight to the Blind, 
and of raising the Dead, and many other of that sort, which God wrought by 
his Prophets, Apostles, and others of his faithful Servants, all which things 
cry out, Who, O Lord, amongst the mighty is like unto thee? 

But I cannot omit that last and greatest Miracle, which God will exhibit at 
the End of the World, when all that have died in so many Ages mall rise 
together, tho’ the Bodies of most are crumbled into Dust and Ashes; tho’ 
some have been devoured by wild Beasts, and so have been converted into 
several Bodies, tho’ others have been buried in Gardens and Fields, and 
have been transmuted into several kinds of Herbs. Which of the Angels will 
not be in amaze, to fee, at the Almighty’s Command, so many Millions of 


Men resume, at the twinkling of an Eye, their own Bodies, tho’ they have 
disappear’d for many Ages, tho’ the manner of their Deaths have been very 
different, and the Particles of each Body very distantly dispers’d? This 
demonstrates such an height of Divine Power, that with respect thereto we 
may likewise say, Who, O God, amongst the might, is like unto thee? 


CHAP IV 


THERE remains for our Consideration the Depth of Divine Power, which 
seems to consist in those Ways and Methods which God makes use of in his 
Works of Creation. For who can dive into his way of making something out 
of nothing? Those could not see into this Depth, who concluded upon this 
as a try’d and certain Principle, that out of nothing, nothing is made. And 
we also in this matter, believe what we do not see. But we confidently rely 
on God, who cannot deceive: we believe, I say, that Heaven and Earth, and 
all that there in is, were created by God himself, and that there was no 
precedent Matter to work upon. Nor had God, indeed, made all things that 
are made, had there been any thing prepared to make them of. But how, or 
by what means, any thing could be made, whereof there was no precedent 
Matter, is a very profound Abyss, which we are not able to search into, and 
find out. But further, God did not only make all things out of Nothing, but 
made them also in Nothing, that is, without precedent Space, or Place, 
wherein that might be dispos’d which was made, which, in corporeal things 
especially, can hardly be conceiv’d. Here therefore is likewise an 
impenetrable Abyss. Take away, faith St. Augustine in his Epistle to 
Dardanus, Space of Place from Bodies, and they will not be any where, and 
because they shall not be any where, they will have no Being at all. 
Therefore if there were nothing before God created Heaven and Earth, 
where did God place Heaven and Earth? They could not certainly be placed 
in nothing, and yet created they are, and are themselves place to themselves, 
because He that is Omnipotent both would, and could have it so, tho’ our 
Understanding cannot comprehend how it comes to be so. 

To this God alluded when, pleas’d to discover his Omnipotency to holy 
Job, he said, Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the Earth, 
declare if thou hast Understanding, who laid the Measures thereof, if thou 
canst tell? or who hath stretched the Line upon it? upon what are the 


Foundations fasten’d? or who laid the Corner-stone thereof? And for our 
fuller Conviction that these Works of Divine Omnipotency do merit the 
greatest Commendation, the same Lord immediately subjoyns, When the 
Morning Stars sung my Praises together, and all the Sons of God Shouted 
for Joy. For the holy Angels who were created together with Heaven and 
Earthy and are as it were, spiritual, bright, and glorious Stars, so that they 
seem worthy, in some measure, of the glorious Appellation of God’s Sons, 
when they saw Heaven and Earth start out of nothings and plac’d in 
nothing, and yet solidly founded upon their own Basis, they prais’d the 
Omnipotent Architect with great Admiration and Rejoycing. 

Nor doth this Consideration less perplex the Understanding, that God, by 
the sole Command of his Will, erected such immense and vast Fabricks. For 
we know that in Buildings no ways comparable for Greatness, how many 
Instruments, Engines, and Labourers, the Master-Builders have Occasion 
for. Who then by studying can find out, how Works of such stupendous 
Greatness, and such admirable Variety, should be accomplished merely by 
Virtue of the internal Will, which never goeth out of him that willeth? God 
spake, (to himself no doubt, for the Word of God is in God, and is God 
himself) he spake, I say, by commanding, and expressing the Power of Will: 
Let the Heavens be made, and they were made; let the Earth be made, and it 
was made; let there be Light, let there be Sun, let there be Stars, let there be 
Trees, let there be living Creatures, let there be Men, let there be Angels, 
and without more ado they were all made. To this add, that the same God, 
were he so pleas’d, can, with only one Beck, destroy all these things, and 
the Universe together. But there is yet another Depth behind, and is this, 
that God made all these things, for wonderful for Multitude and Greatness, 
and variety of Parts, and Members, in one Moment of Time. With us, the 
Works of Art, and Nature require length of time to be brought to Perfection. 
We see that Herbs are sown a considerable time, before they are grown up: 
Trees require some Years to take Root, to spread their Branches, and bring 
forth Fruit; living Creatures carry their young a great while in the Womb, 
and after feed them a long time before they can shift for themselves. I need 
say nothing of Arts, every one knows that a little time is insufficient, even 
to the most Ingenious, to perfect and compleat their Works. 

How great then is the Divine Power, which brings the mightiest things to 
Perfection in less time than we can mention them? Nor do I enquire whether 


God finish’d Heaven and Earth, and all that is there in, in one moment? Or 
whether his first Creation of Things took him up six entire Days? for my 
business is not to solve Questions, but to contrive helps to Ascend to God 
from the consideration of Things. This is then what I assert, and stand 
amazed at, that every particular thing had the first and last Stroke from the 
Omnipotent Creator’s Hand in one moment of Time. As for Earthy and 
Water, and Air, and Fire, there is a general Agreement that they were made 
in a Moment; and likewise, that Angels were so made. Touching the 
Firmament, and the division of Waters, it is well known, that all these were 
made by the sole virtue of the Word, saying, Let there be a Firmament in 
the midst of the Waters, and that too in a Moment, for it follows, And they 
were made. St. Chrysostome faith, He did but speak, and the Work 
follow’d. And upon these words, Let the Earth bring forth the green Herb, 
and it was so, he thus flourishes: Who can consider, and not be amazed, that 
these sew words of the Lord, Let the Earth bring forth, should beautifie the 
face of it with various Flowers, as with a Garment curiously embroidered. 
You might have seen the Earth, which was before deform’d and 
uncultivated, all on a sudden vie, in a manner, with Heaven it self, for 
Beauty and Ornament. And afterwards, upon these words, Let there be 
Light, he thus reflects; He did but speak, and this admirable Instrument, the 
Sun, was created. What if we should add, that in the same Moment, and by 
the same Word, the same Creator made the Moon, and all the Stars. And 
upon these words, Let the Waters bring forth, & c. he thus descants, What 
Tongue can sufficiently express the Creator’s Praise? For as he only laid of 
the Earth, Let it bring forth, and it was immediately enamel’d with infinite 
Flowers and Herbs of several kinds, so now he only says, Let the Waters 
bring forth, and there were instantly created, so many kinds of creeping and 
flying Creatures as cannot be recounted. Who therefore amongst the mighty 
is like unto thee, O Lord? 


CHAP. V 


AND now, my Soul, thou art fully inform’d, how great the Power of thy 
Creator is, which, as to Breadth, extends it self to all things as to Length, is 
of eternal duration, and which supports and governs all things without 
fatigue or wearisomness: As for Height, reacheth to the making those things 


which not only seem, but really are impossible to all but God: As for Depth, 
doth so effect and bring about things, that the manner of his Operations is 
above created Understanding, because he makes all things of nothing, in 
nothing, without Instruments, and Time, only by his Word and Command. 
He spake, faith the Prophet, and they were made; he commanded, and they 
were created. From which, if thou art wise, thou wilt inferr, how much it 
concerns thee, whether God is pleas’d or angry with thee; whether he is thy 
Friend or thine Enemy: For if thou hast incurr’d his Displeasure, and 
provok’d his Anger, he can strip thee in a Moment of all those things where 
in thou hast plac’d thy Delight; and inflict all kinds of Miseries upon thee, 
from which thou canst not be delivered, for who can encounter 
Omnipotency? Should it be thy Fortune to meet thine implacable Enemy, 
when thou art naked, and unarm’d; and he should assault thee with an 
Instrument of Death, what would’st thou do? How would’st thou Sweat, 
grow Pale, and Tremble, and falling upon thy Knees, how earnestly 
would’st thou beg for Mercy? And yet such an Enemy is no more than Man; 
and it may be, that either by running away, or by resistance, or by disarming 
him, thou might’st escape Death: But what wilt thou do with an offended 
God, from whom there is no making thy escape, because he is in all places; 
against whom Resistance doth not signifie any thing, because he is 
Omnipotent; nor canst thou put any stop to his Proceedings, for his Order 
and Execution go hand in hand. Therefore the Apostle had good reason to 
say, It is a terrible thing to fall into the hands of the living God. But, on the 
contrary, if God is thy Friend, and thou art his Favourite, who can be in a 
more happy condition than thou? for he is able to enrich thee with all Good 
Things; and if he is thy Friend, he is no less willing than able so to do, and 
withal to deliver thee from all Evils. It is in thy power, whilst on this side 
the Grave, to render him either a God of Anger and Vengeance, or a tender 
Father and compassionate Friend: for God, both by the Prophets in the first 
place, and then by his Son and Apostles in the Holy scriptures, is 
perpetually calling to us, inviting Sinners to Repentance, and the Righteous 
to keep his Commandments, that so he may account the one and the other 
his most dear Children, and Heirs of his eternal Kingdom. Hear what is said 
in Ezekiel, As I live, faith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of 
the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live; turn ye, turn ye, 
from your evil ways, for why will ye die, O house of Israel! And a little 


after, As for the wickedness of the wicked he shall not fall thereby, 
whenever he shall turn from his Wickedness. And Esaias and Jeremy, and 
the other Prophets confirm what Ezekiel faith, for they were all influenced 
by one Spirit, which made them proclaim one and the fame thing. Hear the 
Son of God, when he began to preach: Jesus began (faith Matthew) to 
preach and to say, Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Hear Paul 
the Apostle speaking of himself and his Fellow-Apostles, in his second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, We are, faith he, Ambassadors for Christ, as 
though Christ did exhort you by us, we beseech yen in the name of Christ, 
be ye reconciled unto God. What can be more plain? what more 
comfortable? The Apostle in the name of Christ, beseeches us to be 
reconcil’d to God, intreats and begs, that we would propitiate him, and not 
provoke him to anger against us. Who now can have any doubt of God’s 
being mercifully inclin’d to us, if we heartily return unto him? There is no 
doubt but he will receive those that return, as that most indulgent Father 
receiv’d his Prodigal Son. But after our return and obtaining Pardon, what 
doth he require of us, in order to continue his Friends, and his Sons, but to 
keep his Commandment? If thou wilt enter into Life, faith our Lord, keep 
the Commandments. 

Obj. And left thou should’st be tempted to say, without the Divine 
Assistance there can be no keeping of the Commandments. 

Sol. Hear St. Augustin, in his explication of the Psalms, who speaking of 
that Commandment, which imports the greatest difficulty of all, that is, of 
laying down our Life for our Brethren, doth use these words; God would 
not command us to do this, if he adjudg’d it impossible for Man to do it. 
And if considering thine Infirmity, thou faintest under the Commandment, 
strengthen thy self by Example. And indeed Example is very significant to 
thee: He that gave the Example, is ready, and at hand to aid and succour 
thee. And that in the Mouth of two Witness every Word may be established, 
hear St. Leo, God, faith he, doth justly insist upon the Observation of his 
Commands, because his Grace is ready to co-operate with our Endeavours. 
Why then, my Soul, art thou afraid to betake thy self boldly to the way thou 
art commanded to walk in, when thou art accompanied by him, who by the 
mighty efficacy of his Grace, makes what is crooked strait, and rough ways 
plain? By the concurrency of this Grace the Yoke of the Lord is made easie, 
and his Burden light: And St, John affirms, that his Commandments are not 


grievous: But if they should seem grievous, consider how much more 
grievous the Torments of Hell will be; nor wilt thou adventure, if thou art 
not besides thy self, to make the Experiment. But consider this again and 
again, and never let it slip out of thy Mind, that Now is the season of Mercy, 
that Hereafter will be the time of Judgment: that Now thou art at liberty to 
offend, Hereafter a necessity will be laid upon thee of suffering most 
grievous Punishment: That Now we may, without difficulty, transact and 
accommodate Matters with God, and, with a little labour of Repentance, 
obtain Favour and Pardon; and with a short Sorrow, buy off everlasting 
Lamentation; and, contrariwise, that the Kingdom of Heaven may now be 
purchas’d by good Works, proceeding from the virtue of Charity; that 
Hereafter one drop of cold Water cannot be procur’d with the Wealth of the 
Universe. 


THE Twelfth Step 


From the Consideration of the greatness of the 
Wisdom of God, by similitude of Corporeal 
Greatness 


CHAP. I 


HOW far the Apostle was in the right, when in the close of his Epistle to 
the Romans, he affirms, That God is only wise, whoever will attentively 
consider the breadth, length, height, and depth of Divine Wisdom, will 
easily understand. And to begin with Breadth; there needs nothing to evince 
the Wisdom of God to be infinitely broad, but to consider, that he perfectly 
and distinctly knows all things in nature, from the most glorious Angel, to 
the most despicable Worm: Nor do intire Substances only fall within his 
Knowledge, but he is acquainted also with their Parts, Properties, Powers, 
Accidents and Actions. From hence are those Sayings, Thou tellest my 
Steps; and, The Lord hath respect to the ways of Man, and considereth all 
his goings. Now, if he number and consider every Step, how much more the 
Actions of the Mind, whether they are good or bad? And if God hath 
numbred our very Hairs, according to the Saying of our Lord, The hairs of 
your head are all numbred; how much rather doth he know all the Members 
of our Bodies, and all the Faculties of our Minds? And if he knows the 
number of the Sands of the Sea, and of the drops of Rain, as is inferr’d from 
Ecclesiasticus; how much rather may we conclude, that he knows the 
number of the Stars, and Angels? And if he shall bring every idle word that 
Men shall utter, into Judgment, as our Lord himself testifies, then doubtless 
he must hear at one and the same time the words of all Men; and not only 
those words which are uttered by the Organs of the Body, but even those of 
the Mind, that is, Mens Thoughts and Desires. How great then and how 


unmeasurable is this Latitude of Wisdom, which comprehends all things at 
once, which are, have been, which shall be, and which are capable of being? 
Nor is it any disparagement to the Divine Mind, that so many, and such 
mean things fall under his Cognizance, as the infatuated Wisdom of some 
Philosophers hath fancied: We might perhaps suspect such a thing, if God, 
as we, did derive his Knowledge from Things; but when he seeth all things 
in his Essence, there is no danger of disparagement. And yet’ tis far more 
noble to attain to Wisdom by searching and inquiring after it, which is 
proper to Man, than to be utterly devoid of it, which is the cafe of Brutes; as 
it is better to be blind, which is proper to Animals, than without Blindness 
to be incapable of seeing, which is the Case of Stones. Nor are the other 
Members of the Body more noble than the Eyes, because they cannot be 
blind, but the Eyes are more noble than they, as having the Faculty of 
seeing, tho’ they are in a capacity of becoming blind, as St. Augustin very 
well argues in his Book De Civitate Dei. And upon this account, my Soul, 
thou oughtest to be very careful at all times and places, to regulate thy 
Thoughts, Words, and Actions, according to divine direction, because there 
is not a Thought, Word, or Action, but what is seen, heard, and observ’d by 
God. For if thou wouldest not adventure to act, or speak any thing amiss, 
tho’ thy Inclinations did earnestly sollicit thee thereto, wert thou perswaded 
that only a Man did hear or see thee; how darest thou so much as harbour a 
wicked Thought, whilst God beholds with Indignation? “Admit, faith St. 
Augustine, a Man could escape humane Eyes, what will he do with that 
Ceelestial Overseer, from whom nothing is conceal’d. And St. Basih in his 
Book of Virginity, speaking to a Virgin shut up in her Closet, and alone, 
doth admonish her to reverence her Spouse, who is every where present, as 
likewise God the Father, with the Holy Ghost, and the innumerable 
Company of Angels, and together with them the holy Spirits of the Fathers: 
For, faith he, there is not one of all these, who seeth not all things in all 
Places. O happy Soul of mine, wert thou at all times sensible, of thy being 
plac’d on a conspicuous Theatre, even in the grossest Darkness, and 
profoundest Silence; how perfect a Life wouldest thou lead! how carefully 
wouldest thou avoid all Irreverence, and all wandering of Thought! For this 
is what the Lord sometimes said to the Patriarch Abraham, Walk before me, 
and be thou perfect; that is, consider that thou art ever in my Sight, and then 
thou wilt not fail to be perfect. 


CHAP. II 


THE Length of Divine Wisdom manifests it self in the Knowledge of things 
future: for God has such a penetrating Sight, that from Eternity, he saw 
what should happen to the end of Time, and beyond that, to Eternity: to 
which Length there can be nothing added, no, not in Imagination. Thou 
understandest, faith David in the Psalms, my thoughts afar off: and a little 
after, Thou knowest all things, i.e. the things that are now, those that have 
been of old, and such as shall be hereafter. The Prophetical Books abound 
with very clear, and very true Predictions, which they spoke not of 
themselves, but as Zacharias sings, God spake by the mouth of his holy 
Prophets, which have been since the world began. And this fore-seeing 
things future, and predicting when they should happen, is so proper to God 
alone, that He himself faith by Esaias, Declare the things that shall be 
hereafter, and by this we shall know that ye are Gods. And that we may 
consider a few Passages out of many; Esaias hath these Words, Thus faith 
the Lord to his Anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to 
subdue Nations before him, and turn the backs of Kings, & c. Where the 
Monarchy of the Persians is fortold, and the first King of the Persians is 
called by his proper Name, Cyrus; and a reason is subjoyn’d, why God 
would exalt Cyrus, viz. because he should loose the Babylonish Captivity: 
all which things were accomplished about two hundred Years after. Daniel 
likewise by the Similitude of an huge Statue, whose Head was of Gold, the 
Breast Silver, the Belly and Thighs Brass, the Feet part of Iron, and part of 
Clay, very plainly foretells the four Monarchies, of the Babylonians, 
Persians, Grecians, and Romans: and under the last Empire, he foretells the 
Kingdom of Christ, that is, the Christian Church, and that it should be 
greater than all these. And then so plainly describes the Wars of the 
Successors of Alexander the Great, that some Heathens have suspected the 
Account not to be given till after the Wars were finished. And to omit other 
Passages, Christ himself, lamenting in Luke the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
which was to happen many Years after, describes every thing so distinctly, 
and particularly, as if he were not prophesying of what was to come, but 
relating what had already happen’d. I omit many other Predictions, 
wherewith, as I said before, the Books of the Prophets abound. Now 
Astrologers, and all other Diviners, who would seem to be the Apes of God, 


are to be laugh’d at, and exploded. Nor is it possible they should give a true 
Account of future Contingencies, especially in things at Liberty, unless they 
casually hit upon Truth. For whereas the Will of God superintends, and 
presides over all Causes, necessary, contingent, and free, and can hinder 
inferior Causes, when he pleases; no Man can foretell any thing with 
certainty, but he to whom God is pleas’d to manifest his Will, as he often 
did to the Prophets. And this is so true, that the Devils especially affected to 
be accounted Gods hereby, because they gave out Oracles, and foretold 
Futurities, as St. Augustine attests in his Books De Civitate Dei. But the 
same eminent Doctor of the Church, in his Book of the Divination of 
Demons, plainly demonstrates, that their Divination is as false as their 
Divinity. For they declare nothing in plain terms, save what they themselves 
will do, or what being already done, in some other Place, they having the 
advantage of natural Quickness, relate as future to those that are remote; or 
what, according to their long Experience of the Course of Nature, they 
conjecture will happen: As Mariners use to foretell Storms; Husbandmen 
Rain; Physicians Diseases. But these Demons being interrogated about 
future Events, of which they are ignorant, they either answer indirectly, or 
in Equivocal Terms, and when they are accused of Falshood, and Mistake, 
they charge their Inquirers with Dulness, in not rightly apprehending their 
Answer. Therefore the Lord our God, of whose Wisdom there is no bounds, 
is the only Oracle of Truth; and foretells what is true of all things future, 
even of things contingent, and free. 


CHAP. Il 


NOW the Height of Divine Wisdom is very lofty indeed, and very far 
surpasseth the Sublimity of Human or Angelical Wisdom. The Height of 
Wisdom is known by the Excellency of its Object, Power, Species, and 
Acting. The Object of Divine Wisdom, both Natural, and Adequate, is the 
Divine Essence it self, which is high in such a transcendent Degree, that it 
is not a proportionate Object either to Humane, or Angelical Understanding. 
Therefore the Angels of the very supream Order, cannot ascend so high as 
to see God, except they are lifted up by the light of Glory. And this is the 
reason why God in holy Writ, is said to be invisible; To the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only wise God; faith the Apostle in his former 


Epistle to Timothy. Who also tells us in another Place, that God dwells in 
light that cannot be approach’d. Then secondly, Power, which in us is an 
Accident, in God is a Divine Substance, and therefore is in Him in a much 
nobler and higher Degree than in us. And then thirdly, Species is by so 
much the more eminent, by how much the more things it represents; and 
therefore Angels, the more universal, and the fewer Species they have, are 
said to have so much the higher Knowledge. How great then is the height of 
Divine Wisdom, who has no other Species, but his own Essence, which is 
but one, and is sufficient of it self alone, for God both to represent, and 
know, not only Himself, but all things besides, that either are created, shall, 
or may be created. And in the fourth and last Place, that is accounted the 
most noble and sublime Wisdom, which knoweth most things by the fewest 
Acts: but God by one only Act of Intuition, which still continues vigorous 
and immutable in him, perfectly knows both Himself, and all other things. 
The Wisdom therefore of God, has the Pre-eminence, and ought to be 
term’d the most High. 

Lift up now, my Soul, thine Eyes, and see how vast a difference there is 
betwixt thy Knowledge, and the Wisdom of thy Creator. For thou by many 
Acts in running backward and forward, this way, and that way, canst hardly 
attain to a perfect Knowledge of some one thing: but on the contrary, thy 
Creator, by one only Act, most clearly and distinctly sees Himself, and all 
things beside. And yet thou thy self, huddled up as thou art in Darkness, 
mayest ascend upon the Wings of Faith and Love, to such an height, that 
after thou hast laid aside this mortal Body, and shalt be chang’d from Glory 
to Glory, in the Light of God, thou mayest see God, who is Light; and being 
made like unto God, thou also at one View, and that continuing for ever, 
shalt be able to see God in Himself, as also thy self, and all things that are 
created in God, at the self same time. For what is there, (faith St. Gregory in 
his Dialogues) that he doth not see, who beholds him that seeth all things? 
And what Pleasure, what Glory, what Plenty of all things shalt thou find, 
when admitted to inaccessible Light, thou shalt partake of all the Treasures 
of thy Lord? The Queen of Sheba in hearing the Wisdom of Solomon, and 
beholding the regular Order amongst the Servants of his House, was 
astonish’d even to Extasy, and at last thus cry’d out; Happy are these thy 
Men, and these thy Servants, who stand continually before thee, and hear 
thy Wisdom. And what proportion is there between the Wisdom of 


Solomon, and the Wisdom of God, who is not only wise, but Wisdom it 
self? And what is the Regularity and Order of Solomon’s Servants, 
compared with that of the several Orders of Angels, of whom thousands of 
thousands minister unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stand 
before him? Surely if thou hast but the least relish of these things, thou 
wouldest run all Hazards, thou wouldest undergo the greatest Labour, and 
willingly suffer the greatest smart to gain the Favour of God. Humble thy 
self therefore under the mighty Hand of God, that he may exalt thee in the 
day of Visitation. Humble thy Understanding, and make it obedient to Faith, 
that thou mayest be exalted to Vision. Bring down thy Will to the 
Obedience of the Commandments, that thou mayest be exalted to the 
glorious Liberty of the Sons of God: enure thy outward Man to Patience and 
Labours, that God may glorifie it, and exalt it to everlasting Peace and 
Quiet. 


CHAP. IV 


IT remains that we consider the Depth of Divine Wisdom, which seems 
especially to consist in searching out the Reins and Hearts, that is, in the 
Knowledge of Men’s Thoughts, and Desires, especially of such as they shall 
hereafter entertain. From hence proceed these Sayings, Man seeth the things 
that appear, but the Lord looketh into the Heart: and thou only knowest the 
Hearts of the Sons of Men. Thus in Psalm 139, Thou understandest my 
Thoughts afar off, thou compassest my Path, and my lying down, and art 
acquainted with all my Ways; and in another Place, He knoweth the Secrets 
of the Heart. So Jeremy, The Heart of Man is wicked and unsearchable, who 
shall know it? I the Lord who search the Heart and the Reins. Which Place 
the seventy thus render, The Heart of Man is deep, and unsearchable. And 
St. Jerome expounding this Place, doth put us in mind that the Divinity of 
Christ is from hence fully prov’d, because he discovered the Thoughts of 
Men, which God alone can see into. Thus we read; When Jesus perceiv’d 
their thoughts: But he knew their thoughts: And, Why do ye think these 
things in your hearts. Therefore every Thought, and every Desire of Man, 
even present, and really in being, are so very deep, that neither Angels, 
Devils, nor Men, can dive so far as to find them out: but yet a future 
Thought or Desire, is a much greater Deep. Men and Angels are so far from 


penetrating into these, that they cannot so much as conceive the Methods of 
God, (who only knows them,) in his Inquiry and Search into them. And this 
David seems desirous to signify when he faith, Such Knowledge is too 
wonderful for me, i.e. Such Knowledge is so mysterious that I cannot 
understand the reason of it: It is high, and I cannot attain unto it: that is, it 
lies out of my reach, and I can by no means comprehend the reason of it. 
But he speaks of the Knowledge of future Thoughts. For he had said, Thou 
didst understand my thoughts afar off, and didst foresee all my ways. Of the 
fore-knowledge therefore of these Thoughts, and these Ways, he thus faith, 
This Knowledge is too wonderful for me, it is high, I cannot attain unto it: 
To this perhaps it may be answer’d, that God sees these future Thoughts in 
his Eternity, to which all things are present, or in the pre-determination of 
his Will. But were it so, such Knowledge would not be wonderful: for we 
our selves can easily tell what we will do, or what things are present, and 
before our Eyes. But the Scripture faith, that God searcheth the Reins, and 
Hearts, and there sees what Men desire, and muse upon, and what Thoughts 
and Desires shall afterwards be lodged there. Now this is admirable indeed, 
how God, by searching the Reins, and Hearts, can see what is not yet in 
Being there, and what depends on the Choice of the Will, whether ever it 
shall be. Therefore as it belongs to the height of Divine Power, to make 
something out of nothing, and to call the things which are not, but shall be, 
as the things which are so it belongs to the Depth of Divine Wisdom, that 
by searching the Reins and Hearts, he can see what is not yet there, as if it 
now were, and which without peradventure shall be there. 


CHAP. V 


BUT my business being, not to dispute, but to elevate the Soul towards 
God, rouze up therefore thy self, my Soul, and mount above thy self, as 
Jeremy advises, and consider, that profound Abyss of Divine Wisdom, 
which searches the inner parts of the Heart, and discerns many things there, 
which the Heart it self sees not. O blessed Peter, when thou saidst unto thy 
Lord, Though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee: Certainly thou 
didst not dissemble, but spakest in sincerity and uprightness of heart: nor 
didst thou see that Infirmity in thine Heart, which was visible to thy Lord, 
when he said, Before the Cock crow, thou shalt deny we thrice. For the 


most skilful Physician, saw an Infirmity in thine Heart, which was 
conceal’d from thee: and that was true which the Physician foretold, not 
what the Patient boasted of. But be thankful to thy Physician, who, as he 
foresaw, and foretold thy Distemper, so by inciting thee to Repentance, 
applied an effectual Remedy to thy Soul, and recover’d thee from thy 
Sickness. O gracious, holy, most wife, and powerful Physician, cleanse me 
from all my secret Offences, What foul Sins am I guilty of, which I neither 
sorrow for, nor wash away with my Tears, because I see’em not? Thou who 
searchest the Reins, and the Hearts, vouchsafe me evermore the Assistance 
of thy Grace: Thou who seest all things, discover to me those corrupt 
Desires, and evil Works which I do not discern: and looking mercifully 
upon me, open such a Fountain of Tears, that before it is too late, all my 
Sins maybe wash’d off, and done away by thy Grace. Amen. 


THE Thirteenth Step 


From the Consideration of God’s Practical Wisdom 


CHAP. I 


WE have consider’d the Wisdom of God as it is in Theory: his Practical 
Wisdom falls now under Consideration, which also we may call his 
effectuating Wisdom. This Wisdom hath its Breadth, Length, Height, and 
Depth. The Breadth is known by Creation, the Length by the Preservation 
of things created, the Height by the Work of Redemption, the Depth by 
Providence and Predestination. And, to begin with Creation, God made all 
things in Wisdom, as the Psalmist faith, and hath pour’d it out upon all his 
Works, as Ecclesiasticus writes. As therefore by the Creation of all things 
out of nothing, we know the Power, so by the admirable Contrivance, which 
is visible in every Part, we admire the Wisdom of the Creator. For he hath 
disposed things in general, and every thing in particular, in measure, 
number, and weight, as the Wife Man tells us. And this is the Savour 
wherewith God hath season’d all things: by this Savour we come to 
understand how relishing Wisdom is, how amiable and desirable a thing. 
All things then which are created, have a certain Measure, a certain 
Number, and a certain Weight, both to distinguish them from God, who hath 
no Measure because he is Immense; nor Number, because he is perfectly 
One, and simple as to his Essence; nor Weight, because his Price and Value 
surpass all Price and Value: and also as they are good and beautiful, and 
Moses very truly said, God saw all things which he had made, and they 
were very good. All created things then have such a Measure as is 
necessary to attain that end for which they are made, nor can any thing be 
added to, or taken from, that Measure, but the thing will be rendered 
deformed, or useless, and therefore not so good as it was: God, faith 
Ecclesiastes, made all things good in their season, nor can we add to, nor 


take from, those things which God hath made, that he might be feared. 
Therefore to the Heavens God hath assign’d a very spacious Measure, 
because they are to encompass all things that are beneath them: to the Air 
he hath given a Measure much shorter. than that of Heaven, but greater than 
to the Earth and Waters, which make one Globe, and are inclos’d on all 
sides by the Air. To the Elephant he hath given a Body of an huge bulk, to 
enable him to carry ponderous Burdens, and to bear up under a Tower full 
of Men. The Horse he hath made less, because he was design’d to carry 
only one Rider. He hath made the Birds small, that they might build their 
Nests in the Branches of Trees. He hath made Bees and Ants very minute, 
that they may hide themselves in Holes, either of Hives, or in the Earth. The 
very same thing we may say of Number. God hath created one Sun only, 
because one is sufficient to illustrate the whole Earth, and make Day by its 
brightness. He hath likewise made but one Moon, because one is enough to 
illuminate the Night; but Stars he would have in great abundance, that in the 
absence of Sun and Moon, which happens in their Conjunction, they might 
in some measure dispel the Darkness of Night. Nor has he only appointed a 
necessary number to all things in general, but hath likewise so constituted 
the number of Parts in particular things, that no Addition nor Diminution 
can be made. God hath given Man two Eyes, two Ears, two Hands, two 
Feet, one Nose, one Mouth, one Breast, one Head, and thus he appears a 
very beautiful and comely Creature. Invert the Order, and make up a Man 
with one Eye, and two Noses, with one Ear, and two Mouths, with one 
Hand, and one Foot, two Breasts, and two Heads, nothing could be 
contriv’d more ugly, nothing more unfit for Service. Lastly, God hath given 
Weight, that is, such Estimation to every thing, as its Nature required. Now 
by the Name of Weight, or Estimation, we understand Qualities, which 
make things good and valuable. For there are three things which give all 
things their Perfection; first, Number of Parts, which is necessary that no 
part be wanting: Secondly, Commensuration, or a fit proportion of parts; 
Lastly, internal or external Qualities, as loveliness of Colour in the outward 
superficies of the Body, and inward Vertue, or Power; which is useful or 
necessary for performance of divers Actions which we are necessarily 
engag’d in. But the great Power which God hath endowed some very 
minute and small things with, is wonderful indeed, and looks as if he were 
pleas’d to shew his Power in great things, and his Wisdom in small. Who is 


able to conceive what great virtue there is in a Grain of Mustard-seed, 
which is so very small, that we can scarce take a distinct view of it, and yet 
produces so great a Tree, that Birds may lodge in the Branches thereof, as 
he who is Truth it self tells us in his Gospel? Nor is such Virtue only proper 
to this, but common to all Seeds, in which are virtually contain’d the Roots, 
the Trunk, Branches, Leaves, Flowers, and Fruits of the greatest Plants, 
Doubtless had we not learn’d this by certain experience, Men could hardly 
be perswaded, that from so small a Seed, so vast a bulk of things, and of 
things so very different, could ever spring. Who also could conceive, that in 
an Ant, a Flea, a Fly, and such very little Animals, there should be nimble 
Feet, an Head, an Heart, external and internal Senses, nay, that there is in 
some, though uncertain measure, both Prudence, and Judgment in them? 
Who, lastly, could conceive that such small, and, in appearance, such 
despicable Creatures as these, should be able to penetrate, and skrew 
themselves into live Flesh; and that even a Gnat should awe and terrifie 
Lyons and Elephants, those mighty Animals? Great therefore is the Lord, 
and great is his Wisdom, as well in the smallest, as greatest things. Galen, 
that Prince of Physicians, admir’d, though an Heathen, the Divine Artifice, 
which appear’d in a Mans Hand, and burst out into the Creator’s praise. 
What, O Christian, oughtest thou to do, who art assured, that not only the 
Bodies of Men and other Creatures; but also the Heavens, and Stars, and 
Angels, and Mens immortal Spirits were made with most exquisite skill by 
the same most wise Creator? 


CHAP. II 


NOW the length of practical Wisdom illustriously appears in the 
Preservation of things, as we have already affirm’d the breadth of it doth in 
the Creation. Therefore the great and admirable Wisdom of God is seen in 
his preservation of created things, and giving them power to last, such 
things especially as are of a corruptible Nature. 

And in the first place, if a Man considers how God nourisheth Herbs, 
Plants, living Creatures, and Mens Bodies themselves, and makes them to 
thrive and grow, that their Beings may be of a lasting Duration, amaz’d 
even to Stupefaction he cannot sufficiently admire the Divine Wisdom. For 
He nourisheth Herbs and Plants from Earth and Water, and makes the 


Nutriment pass from the Roots to the Trunk, and from this conveys it 
upwards by an invisible hand to the Branches, Leaves, and Fruits, and 
makes it penetrate all parts in a wonderful way and manner. So likewise 
from Herbs, and Fruits of Trees, and from the very Flesh of living 
Creatures, he nourisheth other Animals, yea, Men themselves, and makes 
the nutriment reach to, and penetrate all the parts of the Body with 
incredible ease and pleasure. God deals like a very expert and good-natur’d 
Physician, who knows how to temper his Medicines, that the Patients may 
take them without either difficulty or reluctancy. For Meats certainly are 
Physick, which unless frequently taken by poor Mortals, they must quickly 
return from whence they came. But God our most loving, and wise 
Physician, in the first place, hath put a taste and relish into Meats, that they 
may be taken with pleasure, and hath almost infinitely varied them, that we 
might not be cloy’d: And then, by various alteration in the Mouth, and 
Stomack, in the Liver and Heart, converts the meat into Juyce so thin and 
subtle, that without cutting out a way, or giving any pain, it may pass 
through all the great, and small Veins, and pores of the Body, and may 
penetrate to the several Parts of the Flesh, Bones, Nerves, and all this 
without our perception, yea, when our Senses are lock’d up in Sleep. 
Philosophers in contemplation of such things, stand amazed at the Cunning 
and Art of Nature. But what Cunning can there be in things inanimate, and 
void both of Sense, and Reason? It is not therefore any Cunning in Nature, 
which calls for admiration, but the Wisdom of the Creator, which not only 
made Nature, but contriv’d the way of bringing about these wonderful 
things. Hear the Wisdom of God speaking in the Gospel, Consider the Lilies 
of the Field how they grow, they toil not, neither do they spin, yet God 
clotheth them. It is God, you see, and no Cunning of Nature, who makes the 
Lilies to grow, and that they are so beautifully array’d. And the same may 
be affirm’d of the nutrition, and growth of all things living, according to 
that saying of the Apostle, Neither he that planteth is any thing, nor he that 
watereth, but God that giveth the encrease. And if the Wisdom of God doth 
so wonderfully seed, nourish, and preserve Plants and Animals in this 
mortal Life, imagine, my Soul, if thou canst, how God seeds the minds of 
Angels, and Men in that Life which is Eternal. For here on Earth we are 
supported with earthly Food, but such as is prepar’d by Divine Wisdom; but 
in Heaven, Wisdom it self is Meat and Drink to those who live for ever. O 


happy thou, couldst thou fully understand the Importance of these words, 
God shall be all in all: Couldst thou comprehend what it is for God, the 
supreme and infinite Good, to be Food, and Rayment, Life and all things to 
all Saints, surely thou wouldest slight all things that are present, and 
would’st have no appetite for, nor longing after, any thing, but only the 
things which are above. 

But let us proceed to the rest. This also looks miraculous, that God in 
preserving, and propagating the life of Mortals, hath given to the smallest 
things Incessant Motion, and though of long continuance, yet unattended 
with fatigue. Men have beaten their Brains, and put their Invention upon the 
Rack, to contrive a Clock which might go a few hours without being at a 
stay, with once winding up. With how great wisdom then hath God 
contriv’d, that the nutritive Power should perpetually operate, and without 
the least intermission, all the time that the Plants or Animals do live? And 
likewise that the Lungs and Arteries should be incessantly in motion for the 
space of seventy or more years? For the nutritive Power must needs operate, 
and the Lungs and Arteries be in motion, from the beginning to the end of 
Life. And therefore in those who live to eighty or ninety years, the Lungs 
and Arteries must of necessity be moving all that time. And in the 
Antediluvians, who extended their Lives to nine hundred years, the Lungs 
and Arteries, those weak and slender things, must be in perpetual Agitation 
all that time, without rest or cessation. Surely, they who admire not these 
things, and from consideration thereof, are not astonish’d at, nor adore the 
Divine Wisdom, the Light of Wisdom, they may conclude, doth not shine 
upon them. 

To this we may add in the third place, that the Wisdom of God, although 
it could without the labour of Men and other Animals, and without the 
Ministery of the Sun, and other second causes, both produce and preserve 
Herbs and Trees, that all things living might have their proper food; yet was 
he pleas’d to make use of the Ministry of second causes, and the Labour, 
and industry of Men, and other Creatures, that they might not be enseebled 
by laziness; but that all things might exercise their powers, and faculties. It 
was likewise his pleasure that amongst Men, some should be Rich, others 
Poor, that all might have opportunity to exercise Virtue, and might be 
joyn’d together by the band of Charity. For hence it comes to pass, that rich 
Men may exercise Liberality and Pity; and poor Men Patience and 


Humility; and that rich Men should stand in need of the assistance of the 
poor, to till their Lands, to feed their Cattle, and to provide those things by 
various Arts, which are necessary for all: And on the contrary, that the poor 
should need the assistance of the rich, to be supply’d with Money and 
Instruments, whereby they may provide themselves Food and Raiment, and 
other Necessaries. Nor have the poor any reason to complain of Divine 
Wisdom; for God who knows all things, and loves all Men, hath given 
every one what is most conducible to his Attainment of everlasting Life. As 
with us Physicians injoyn some of their Patients a spare Dyet, and put them 
to the trouble of bleeding: To others they allow Wine and Flesh, and bid 
them make much of themselves. I question not but a great many poor Men 
are now Inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven, who, if a large share of this 
worlds Goods had befallen them, would have been ruin’d for ever. And 
though the rich also may be saved, if they endeavour to be rich in good 
Works, and freely part with what the God of both poor and rich entrusted 
them with, not to hoard up, but to communicate with the necessitous; yet it 
must be granted that Poverty is a safer, plainer, and more expeditious way 
to Heaven, than a slate of Plenty and Affluence. Our Blessed Master doth 
not deceive us when he faith, Verily I say unto you, that a rich Man can 
hardly enter into the Kingdom of Heaven: And again, Blessed are ye poor, 
for yours is the Kingdom of God: And, Woe to you that are rich, for you 
have your consolation. Nor doth the Apostle deceive us, when he affirms in 
his former Ep. to 1 Tim. 6:9. They that will be rich fall into temptation, and 
into the snare of the Devil, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
sink men into destruction, and perdition. And what our Lord, and his 
Apostles taught by Word, the same they confirmed by Example. For our 
Lord faith of himself, Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay his Head. And the Apostle faith of 
himself, and of his Fellow-Apostles, To this hour we both hunger and thirst, 
and are naked, and buffeted, and have no certain place of abode. And we 
cannot but conclude, that the Wisdom of God, and the Children, and 
Disciples of Wisdom, made choice of the molt plain, and safe way to Life. 
But because, as the wise Man faith, the number of fools is infinite, there are 
but few that of themselves make choice of this way, but moll decline it, as if 
beset with Briars and Thorns, or, as if a Lion were in it. 


The last thing in which the length of Divine Wisdom is seen, is, that as 
that is eternal, so the same hath implanted a very vigorous Instinct in all 
things of Self-preservation, and of propagating their Life, and Essence, as 
far as they can. We see Men, when they apprehend their lives in danger, to 
leave no stone unturn’d, nor to spare either Cost or Pains. We see Creatures 
of all kinds struggle with the more potent beyond their power, to preserve 
Life. We see a Candle when burning, and almost out, bestir it self several 
times, and put forth a great flame, insomuch that it seems to contend in very 
great earnest with Extinction. We sometimes see drops of Water hang upon 
Wood or Stone, and reduce themselves into a globular form, and keep 
themselves as long as they can from dispersion and destruction. We see 
Heavy things contrary to nature Ascend, and Light things unnaturally to 
Descend, that there may be no vacuum, nor they, sever’d from other things, 
uncapable of preservation. But ‘tis yet more wonderful, that, for the 
propagating of the Species, God hath infus’d an unconceivable Affection in 
Parents for their Progeny. We see a Hen that has almost kill’d herself to 
give life to Chickens, weak and feeble as she is, maintain a brisk fight 
against Kites, Dogs, and Foxes. What pains and travel Women readily 
undergoe, in bearing and educating Children, no Body is ignorant. This 
proceeds from the counsel of Divine Wisdom, who to keep up this 
Propagation, as a shadow of Eternity, hath impress’d a mighty love in all 
Animals, even in the most savage Brutes, towards their young. For whereas 
there are a great many Animals, for whose destruction Men lie in wait, 
either for their own profit’s sake, as Hares, Boars, Deer, Thrushes, Quails, 
Partridges, almost all Fishes; or to keep themselves from being annoy’d, as 
Wolves, Foxes, Serpents, and innumerable other such Creatures; many 
Species of Animals, ‘tis very probable, had long since perish’d, had not the 
Wisdom of God, by this innate affection, provided for their preservation and 
propagation. But if there is naturally so great an Affection in all things for 
this Life, which is so very short, and so full of misery, what Affection ought 
we to have for a life of Bliss and Immortality? O the blindness and stupidity 
of Mankind! all things make their utmost Efforts to preserve a momentary 
life, a life that is scarce so much as the shadow of Eternity, and Man thinks 
it not worth his while to take moderate pains for a real Eternity of a most 
blessed Life. All things by natural Instinct, are afraid of temporal Death, 
and shun it above all Evils: Man furnish’d with Reason, and instructed by 


Divine Faith, neither stands in dread of everlasting death, norshuns it, at 
least not as he uses to dread and shun the Evils of this temporary life. So 
true is the affirmation of the Preacher, The number of fools is infinite: And 
that of Truth it self in the Gospel, Narrow is the gate, and strait is the way 
that leads to Life, and few there be that find it. 


CHAP. Ill 


NOW the height of God’s practical Wisdom is clearly discover’d in the 
work of Redemption. I was not sated, faith St. Aug. with the admirable 
pleasure of contemplating the height of thy Counsels, for the salvation of 
Mankind. It was very high counsel indeed, through the ignominy of the 
Cross to make up all those losses which the Wiliness of the Devil had 
brought upon us, by the disobedience of our first Parents, and so to make 
up, that the work repair’d became more beautiful than it was before it 
needed reparation. Four evils sprang from the sin of the first Man: First an 
Affront to God from the pride and disobedience of Adam; Secondly, 
punishment to the first Man, which was entail’d upon his Posterity, that is, a 
privation of Divine Grace, and of everlasting Happiness; Thirdly, a causing 
of sorrow in the Angels, who were highly displeas’d for this affront which 
was oOffer’d to God, and for the misery of Mankind; Lastly, matter of 
rejoycing to the Devil and malignant Spirits, who triumph’d for Man’s 
being worsted, and overthrown by them. All these evils the Wisdom of God 
removed, and turn’d to a greater Good, by the mystery of the Cross: So that 
we may cry out, O happy errour that procured such, and so great, a 
Redeemer! For if an Artist by Skill and Industry could so repair a new and 
pretious Garment, that by some Accident had got a rent, as to render it more 
near, and valuable, that might well be termed a fortunate rent, which 
occasion’d this additional beauty. The first Man then being blown up into 
pride by the Crast and Envy of the Devil, affected to be like God, disobey’d 
him, and transgress’d his Commandment, and so, in a manner assum’d to 
himself, the honour which was due to God. But Christ the second Adam, 
who is the Wisdom of God, humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
Death, and thereby restored greater honour God than that, which the first 
Adam took away by his pride and disobedience. For Adam was a mere 
Man, and had he obey’d, he would have found no difficulty in his 


obedience. For what great matter was it for our first Parents, to abstain from 
the fruits of One forbidden Tree, when they had others in Abundance, and 
those of the best kind? Therefore their sin indeed was very grievous, and so 
much the more grievous, by how much the more easie their obedience 
might have been, which would have imported no labour. But Christ was 
God and Man, and humbled himself to become obedient to his Father, in the 
most difficult and laborious matter, that is, the Death of the Cross, a Death 
full of Pain and Ignominy. If therefore the Eminency of the Person, and the 
profoundness of his humility, and obedience be consider’d, nothing can be 
imagin’d greater, or more meritorious, or more honourable to God, than 
Christ’s lowly obedience. Therefore our Lord said very truly in the Gospel, 
I have glorified thee on Earth. For Jesus Christ did indeed glorifie God the 
Father with Glory altogether inexpressible, before the Angels of God, and 
all the Holy Spirits of the Prophets, and others to whom these things were 
revealed. And if the Angels at Christ’s Nativity for the Lowliness of the 
Manger sung, Glory to God in the highest, much more did they ring the 
same Song with greater Jubilation for the Meanness of the Cross. As to 
Man himself, if he had not finned, he had; at the best, only attain’d to an 
Equality with Angels: But now, by the Redemption which is in Christ Jesus, 
Mankind hath obtain’d, that one Man should sit at the right hand of God, 
being exalted above all Angels, and be the Head and Lord of Angels and 
Men. For thus the Apostle Peter writes concerning Christ; Who is gone into 
Heaven, Angels and Authorities and Powers, being in subjection to him: 
And his Fellow-Apostle Paul to the Philippians; Wherefore God hath highly 
exalted him, and hath given him a Name, which is above every Name, that 
at the Name of Jesus, every knee shou’d bow, of things in Heaven, in Earth, 
and under the Earth. Thus the Son, by the humility of his Passion, glorified 
the Father in a manner not to be declar’d: And in such a manner the Father 
glorified the Son, in exalting him to his right Hand. Which honour hath so 
affected all Mankind, that they are ungrateful to the highest degree, if they 
do not readily acknowledge so mighty a kindness, and make not the most 
grateful Returns they are capable of. Wherefore so great an Addition of 
Honour accruing to Men over and above what they should have had, if the 
first Man had not miscarried, they have reason to cry out, O happy Error, 
which procur’d such, and so great a Redeemer! And as the holy Angels 
were affected with Sorrow for the Fall of the first Man, as for a most fore 


Calamity befalling their younger Brother, so did they exceedingly rejoyce, 
for that plenteous Redemption which Christ made. For if there be Joy in 
Heaven before the Angels, over one Sinner that repenteth, how much rather 
may we suppose there was very great rejoycing in the presence of the same 
Angels, when they sound that by the Man Christ, a plenary Satisfaction was 
made to the Justice of God, in behalf of Mankind; and the Kingdom of 
Heaven open’d to Believers by the Key of the Cross? Nor may we suspect 
that the holy Angels took it ill, that God advanc’d the Man Christ to an 
Eminency above theirs; for those blessed Spirits have nothing to do with 
Envy or Malevolence, but always burn with hearty and sincere Love: and 
Charity envieth not, is not pussed up, is not afflicted for another’s good, but 
joys and rejoyces together with all good Men, for any Benefit befalls them, 
as much as if it were their own. 

But the Devil, who for a time insultingly triumph’d, for having 
vanquish’d and overthrown the first Man, felt much greater Sorrow from 
the Victory of the Man Christ, than was his own former triumphant Joy. For 
thus much is atchiev’d by Christ’s being victorious, that now, not only Men, 
such as Adam was, but even Women and Children insult the Devil, and 
triumph over him. It had been no Shame to the Devil to be overcome by 
Adam in Paradise, when he was free both from Ignorance and Infirmity, and 
was armed with Original Righteousness, which made the inferior part so 
subject to Reason, that it could make no Resistance, unless the Mind it self 
were first rebellious to God. But now for the Devil to be worsted by a 
mortal Man, that is but a Pilgrim and Foreigner, obnoxious to Ignorance and 
Concupiscence, is a very great Disgrace: and yet he is overcome by the 
Grace of Christ, and so overcome that many erect Trophies of Chastity, 
Patience, Humility, Charity, tho’ the Devil constantly assaults them with his 
fiery Darts of Temptations and Persecutions. And in this the height of 
Divine Wisdom calls for the greatest admiration. For God saw it necessary 
for Mankind, in order to escape the Plots of the Devil, to beget in them a 
Contempt of temporal Goods, of the Pleasures of the Flesh; the Superfluity 
of Riches, the Glory of this World, and the like Snares, which drown such 
as are led captive, in Destruction and Perdition. What contrivance had he, 
that these things should become distastful; and that the contrary, that is, 
Chastity, Poverty, Humility, Patience, and Contempt of the Worlds should 
be pleasant and delightful? It was this, He himself came down from 


Heaven, and by taking upon him the Form of a Servant, render’d a very 
bitter and dreadful Remedy, (but necessary to distemper’d Man,) so 
pleasant and agreeable, that now many Men are more in love with Failing, 
than Riotous eating; better pleas’d with Poverty than with Riches; fonder of 
Virginity than Marriage; more desirous of Martyrdom than of Pleasures; 
choosing rather to obey than bear Rule; to be despis’d than honour’d; to be 
govern’d than have others at their Beck; to be humbled than exalted. For 
who seeing God in the likeness of Man, full of Wisdom and Grace, who is 
uncapable of being either impos’d upon, or imposing upon others; who I 
say, that sees this blessed and glorious Person, poor, humble, patient, 
continent, and which is more admirable, nail’d to a Cross for the 
Redemption of Mankind, and dying, (after he had voluntarily shed his 
Blood) out of most ardent Charity, is not encourag’d and provok’d to 
Imitation? 

This was the high and wonderful Contrivance of Divine Wisdom, which 
Esaias alludes to when he faith, Make known thy ways amongst the people. 
But yet even to this Day, this Wisdom of God which extends to such an 
height, appears, to be Foolishness, not only to the wise in this World, as the 
Apostle faith in his former Epistle to the Corinthians, but also to carnal and 
sensual Men, who believe in Christ, but resuse to tread in his Steps, whom 
the same Apostle calls Enemies of the Cross of Christ. But do thou, my 
Soul, endeavour to suck Honey from a Flint, and Oyl from the hardest 
Rock, that is, Wisdom from Folly, the Wisdom of God from the Foolishness 
of the Cross. Consider seriously and attentively who he is that hangs upon 
the Cross, and why he is listed up thither: and when thou hast sound, that it 
is the very same that sits above the Cherubim, nay, that sits at the right hand 
of Majesty on high; thou wilt easily understand, that he hangs not there for 
his own Offences, nor on the account of his own Impotency, or others 
Power; but voluntarily, out of a most earnest Desire of satisfying the Divine 
Justice for the Sins of the whole World; for the Honour and Glory of God 
the Father, for the eternal Salvation of all the Elect, and as the Apostle faith, 
that he might present to himself a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle: and lastly, out of his love to thee, because he had a Kindness for 
thee, and gave himself for thee, an Offering and Oblation to God, for a 
sweet smelling Savour. When, I say, thou shalt have made this Discovery, 
let thy Love be inflam’d towards so great a Benefactor, and in Imitation of 


him, begin to thirst heartily after the Glory of God, the Salvation of all 
Nations, but especially after the Beauty and Glory of the Universal Church, 
and thine own Salvation. Begin to long for a perfect Abhorrence of Sin, for 
Purity of Heart, for Perfection of Righteousness; that thou mayest in time 
advance a Step higher, and long for a Participation of the Cross of thy Lord, 
and mayest glory in Tribulation, and Distress, that afterwards thou mayest, 
with the Righteous, be partaker of the Resurrection unto Glory, and not unto 
Punishment with the Wicked. 


CHAP. IV 


THE Depth of Practical Wisdom remains, which consists in Providence, 
and Predestination, and the Judgments of God. For thus it is written, Thy 
Judgments are a great deep. And from hence in the first place; it may be 
inferr’d; that the Providence of God is altogether wonderful, because it 
immediately governs all things that are created, and directs them to their 
proper Ends. His care, faith the Wise Man, is equally concerned for all 
things: that is, there is not so much as one thing in the Universe which God 
takes not care of, insomuch that a Sparrow falls not to the Earthy without 
the Providence of God, as our Saviour affirms. He that can count the 
Multitude of things which are in the Universe, the same may in some 
measure guess at the greatness of Divine Wisdom, which governs and 
directs not only things in general, but every thing in particular. One 
Emperor indeed may govern the whole World by a general, but not such a 
particular Providence; as can extend it self to each of his Subjects, and 
therefore must call in to Assistance; a great many Deputies and Viceroys. 
But God taketh care of every one, as of all, and of all, as of every one. A 
sparrow is not forgot of God, and all the hairs of our head are numbred, and 
not so much as one of them mail be lost; because his Providence continually 
watcheth over us; The young Ravens when forsaken of their Parents, are not 
forsaken of God. How securely then mayst thou rest, my Soul, in the 
Bosom of such a Father, tho’ plac’d in the Horror of Darkness? amidst the 
Months of Lions and Dragons? tho’ encompass’d with innumerable Legions 
of internal Spirits? Only adhere to him with sincere Love, with holy Fear, 
with steady Hope, and full Trust and Assiance. Nor doth the Providence of 
God only superintend, and take care of every individual thing, and the 


things that are present, but also reacheth from end to end strongly, and 
disposeth all things sweetly. For God is therefore call’d the King of Ages, 
because he himself hath appointed the Order of Ages, the Successions of 
Kingdoms, the Vicissitudes and Changes of Times from Eternity. Nothing 
new, nothing unforeseen, nothing unexpected can befal God. The thoughts, 
indeed, of men, as the Wise Man faith, are full of anxiety, and the issues of 
our Providence uncertain, because we can make but erroneous Guesses 
about Futurities. But God as certainly knows what shall be, as what is past, 
or present, and before the Foundation of the World, dispos’d the 
Successions, and Orders of all things in his Mind. But because the way of 
Divine Providence is very intricate, and his Judgments a great deep, thence 
it comes to pass, that some Men seeing many Evils committed, and the 
same pass’d over with Impunity, ruin upon that Precipice of believing that 
Human Affairs are not managed by Divine Providence, at least, that all 
Evils are committed by God’s Approbation; both which Conceits are 
impious, but especially the last, as St. Augustin discourses. But what 
misleads Men into the Precipices of Errors, is their seeing one part of 
Divine Providence, and their not discerning another part; and whereas they 
ought to wait for the Issue of things, which will be manifest to all at the last 
Judgment, they adventure rashly to pass Judgment before the time, and so 
fall into pernicious Errors. Therefore the Apostle cries out in his former 
Epistle to the Corinthians, Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, who will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and make 
manifest the counsels of the heart. St. Augustin illustrates this point by a 
notable Similitude; Should any one, faith he, come where there is a 
compleat piece of Embroidery, and could see only one part of the Checkery, 
he would certainly condemn the Contriver, as ignorant of the Laws of 
Order, and Composition; he would condemn him because he sees only a 
small part of the Work, whilst the geatest part is conceal’d from him; but if 
he saw the whole Design, and the Connexion of the parts one with another, 
would, doubtless, extol both the Work, and the Author of it. Even so, a great 
many who see the Prosperity of the Wicked, and the Miseries and 
Oppressions of the Righteous, and being ignorant what God has in reserve, 
either for the Wickedness of the Ungodly, or for the Patience of the 
Righteous, break forth into blasphemous Words, or say with them in Job, 
Thick clouds are a covering to him that he seeth not, and he walketh in the 


circuit of Heaven; or with those in Malachy, who say, Every one that doth 
evil is good in the sight of the Lord, and with such is his delight. Another 
Similitude St. Augustin frequently made use of, taken from Poetry. For if 
any one that has heard but the beginning of an Heroick Verse, should 
condemn the whole, he could not escape the imputation of Folly: he should 
suspend his Judgment till the whole had come to his Ears, and then criticise 
upon what he dislik’d. So do they act very imprudently, who dare 
discommend the most regular Providence of God, before the whole Scheme 
of it comes in view. 

Therefore, my Soul, prevent as much as in thee lies, the Commission of 
Evil, for so God commands thee: but why he himself permits Evil, leave to 
his Judgment, which may be reserv’d and secret, but cannot be unjust. 


CHAP. V 


BUT tho’ the way of Divine Providence in the Administration of Human 
Affairs, is a great Abyss; yet the way of Eternal Predestination and 
Reprobation is incomparably a greater depth. For why God should lade 
many evil Men with the good things of this World, and inflict no 
Punishment on their Sins in this Life; and on the contrary, why he permits 
many innocent Persons to be pinched with Poverty, to be unjustly molested, 
why he suffers the unrighteous to inflict Punishments on them, and at last to 
sacrifice their Lives, cannot in every particular be accounteded for by us, 
yet in general we can assign some probable Reason. For God many times 
suffers the Wicked to thrive and prosper, to reward some of their good 
Works of Morality, which are not to have any share in the Felicity of 
Heaven: or to invite them by temporary Kindnesses, to turn from their Sins, 
and to bring them to the hope and desire of such Kindnesses as last for ever: 
but he doth not always punish their Sins in this Life, because there is 
sufficient Punishment reserv’d for them in Hell: but the Righteous he 
suffers to be in want, to suffer Disgrace, and various Applications, both to 
do away their smaller Offences, and likewise that he may crown their 
Patience, Humility, and good Works, with greater Glory and Splendor in 
another State. But why God loved Jacob, and hated Esau, before they had 
done any Good or Evil, who can so narrowly search as to find? And this is 
what the Apostle admires in his Epistle to the Romans. For they were twin- 


Brothers, Sons of the same Father, and Mother, and yet God lov’d one by 
Predestination, and hated the other by Reprobation. And lest some should 
say, God foresaw the good Works of the one, and the evil Works of the 
other; the Apostle prevents this Objection, affirming that this was done, that 
the Purpose of God according to Election might stand; and alledgeth the 
Words of God unto Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, 
and I will have compassion on whom I will have compassion. And who can 
forbear wondring, that one Person should persevere a long time in good 
works, and at the end of his life, fall away and perish, as Judas the Traitour? 
Or that another, who had run a long Course in Sin and Vanity, should be 
converted at the end of his life, and instantly go to Paradise, as the Penitent 
Thief? You will be apt to reply, Judas betray’d Christ, and the Thief made 
confession of him. True indeed, but could not Christ have look’d upon 
Judas, as he look’d upon Peter? Could he not have inspir’d such efficacious 
Grace into Judas, as the most obdurate heart cannot hold out against? And 
could not Christ have given to both the Thieves Faith and Repentance, 
while they were hanging with him on the Cross, as well as he gave to one; 
or have permitted both to die in their Sins, as he permitted one? And who 
can account, why God should take away some, left Malice should change 
their Understandings as the wise-Man speaks of Enoch, and leave a great 
many to themselves, and permit them to become evil of good, and to carry 
their Malice with them to the Grave? And what shall we say of whole 
Nations, whereof some very early, others very late, were called to Faith, 
without which none can be saved? For he that believeth not, is condemned 
already; and, as the Apostle faith, Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord, shall be saved. How then shall they call on whom they have not 
believed? And how shall they believe on whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach, except 
they are sent? 

These are very high and profound Secrets, which the Father hath 
conceal’d in the Abyss of his own Wisdom, which the Apostle doth not 
explain but wonder at, when he faith; O the height of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God, how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or 
who hath been his counseller? This only we may assure our selves, that 
there is no Unrighteousness with God: And that at the last day there will not 


be so much as one Person that cannot truly say, Righteous art thou, O Lord, 
and true are thy judgments. Besides, this Uncertainty how God will finally 
deal with us, tends to the Benefit of us all. For hence it comes to pass, that 
neither the Wicked need despair of Salvation, and that the Righteous will 
find reason not to presume of certain Salvation: From this Consideration 
Good Men will not give over the Wicked for lost, but pray for all, and 
solicitously concern themselves for the Salvation of all. From hence even 
the most Virtuous and Pious are restrain’d from being Insolent, and 
Assuming, as being ignorant, what a day may bring forth: And all are 
warned to work out their Salvation with fear and trembling. 

And now, my Soul, having consider’d all these things, let it be thy great 
business, to make thy calling and election sure, by good works, as the 
Apostle Peter exhorts thee in his second Epistle. But what those good 
Works are, which make our Calling and Election sure, the Apostle John 
teaches us, when he faith, My little children, let us not love in word, nor in 
tongue, but in deed, and, in truth. For Charity is a thing with which no Man 
is condemned, without which no Man is saved. But Charity manifests it self 
by Works, that is, in bestowing an Alms on the Poor, or forgiving Enemies 
the Wrongs they have done us, not from hope of Retribution in this World, 
or out of fondness to any Creature, but from a true Principle of sincere love 
to God, and our Neighbour. And because it is not enough to begin, but he 
that perseveres unto the end, the same shall be saved; therefore the Apostle 
faith, Strive to make your calling and election sure, that is, Mind the 
business of Salvation, with all imaginable Care and Solicitude. And indeed 
if there is any probable Argument of Divine Election, it is, when the 
business of Salvation is uppermost in a Man’s thoughts, and he prays 
without ceasing to God for the Gift of true Repentance, and true Humility, 
and perfect Charity and Perseverance unto the end: And not content only 
with Prayer, he strives to the extent of his Ability, to seek, and to find the 
Kingdom of God and the Righteousness thereof, according to our Saviours 
Admonition. 


THE Fourteenth Step 


From the Consideration of God’s Mercy 


CHAP. I 


THE Holy Spirit in sacred Writ, so wonderfully extolls the Mercy of God, 
as to magnifie it above all his Works. For thus faith the sweet singer, The 
Lord is good to all, and his mercies are over all his works. We shall without 
Difficulty discover the greatness of this Divine Attribute, if we heedfully 
attend to the breadth, length, height, and depth thereof. The breadth of 
Divine Mercy consists in this, that God, and none but God, is able to take 
away all Miseries, and that he doth take some from all things; and this, 
purely out of love and kindness to his Creatures, not from any benefit which 
from thence flows to himself. Created things indeed can take away some 
miseries, as Bread takes away hunger, Drink thirst, Clothing nakedness, 
Knowledge ignorance, and the like; but notwithstanding all created Aids 
and Assistance, some miseries will still cleave unto us. Besides, there are 
some miseries, which are so much the more grievous, by how much the 
more occult, and less obvious to our view, to which God only can apply a 
Remedy. Such are the snares of Devils, who are formidable for number, 
dangerous for their very great cunnings, and by no means to be slighted 
upon the account of power, and (which mightily aggravates all this,) very 
ill-affected towards Mankind. Such like-wise are the mistakes and 
blindnesses of an Erroneous Mind and Conscience, which we our selves 
apprehend not to be in ourselves, insomuch that many times we fancy all to 
be well within, when we are sorely out of order, and dangerously, yea, 
desperately sick. Who can deliver us from such miseries, but only an 
Omnipotent Physician? And because many times, when we know nothing 
of it, God in great pity rescues us from such miseries, all Men may justly be 
charged with Ingratitude towards God, as our Lord himself attests, when he 


faith, Your Heavenly Father is kind, both towards the unthankful and evil. 
For it is but a very small and inconsiderable part of God’s kindnesses, that 
fall under our Cognizance, and for what doth so, we express not our 
gratitude with that humility and devotion that we ought. But farther, created 
things are so far from taking away all Miseries, that they take away but very 
few, and those few they take not away from all, but from a few, God 
reserving to himself the power of taking away all afflictions from all: And 
though he takes not away all from all, yet there is no Man but partakes of 
some Divine Favour. Well therefore faith the Prophet, The earth is full of 
the mercy of the Lord. The Church in her Prayers faith, O God whose 
property it is to have mercy: Because it belongs to him to take away misery, 
who is without misery himself; and appertains to him, and him alone, to 
take away all misery from all Persons, who only is free from all manner of 
misery. But who is completely free from all misery, save God alone, who is 
a pure Act, the Supreme Good, and of whose Essence is Beatitude? O my 
Soul, could thy thoughts comprehend what manner of life that of thy Lord, 
and Father is, a life elevated above all misery, a life of pure and unmix’d 
Felicity, how impatient would’st thou be, till thou hadst shelter’d thy self 
under his Wing, that it might likewise be said of thee, No evil shall betide 
thee, nor any plague come nigh thy dwelling? But you will say, if God can 
take away all miseries from all things, why doth he not so, when as he is the 
Father of Mercies, that is, a most merciful and compassionate Father? How 
comes it about that afflictions are so very rife amongst Mankind, under the 
Government of the Father of Mercies? And why is it said, The earth is full 
of the mercy of the Lord; and not rather, on the contrary, the Earth is 
replenish’d with all kinds of misery? God can indeed totally exempt 
Mankind from all kinds of misery, but he only takes away such as his 
Wisdom judges fit to be remov’d. But the Divine Wisdom doth not judge it 
expedient for them, that all afflictions should be remov’d, and many times 
judges it mercy to continue them, that room may be made for greater mercy. 
The Apostle intreated the Lord thrice, that the Thorn in the Flesh might be 
taken from him, and he was not heard, because power is perfected in 
weakness. God took not from Lazarus the misery of poverty and sores, that 
he might be convey with greater mercy, by Angels, into Abraham’s Bosom. 
And how would rich Men have such opportunities of improving their talents 
of Wealth, were there not such as are hungry and thirsty, naked and sick, 


strangers and prisoners, that cannot help themselves? And if there were no 
Temptations, nor Encounters with Infernal Spirits, where would there be 
any Triumphs, and Crowns of Virgins and Confessors? And were there no 
Labours, nor Sorrows, where would be the Crown of Patience? And were 
there no Persecutors, where would be the Palm of Martyrdom? Therefore in 
this our state of Exile, it may be truly affirm’d, both that the Earth is full of 
Miseries, because our very Sins consider’d apart, are very great miseries; 
and also that the Earth is full of the Mercy of the Lord, because the 
Conversion of Sinners, the good Examples of Holy Men, and other- 
innumerable kindnesses of God, both temporal and spiritual, what are they 
but continual, and very great Mercies from God our Creator? Let us 
therefore give thanks to our gracious God, because as our Tribulations 
abound, while we are travelling thro’ this vale of Misery, so our 
Consolation aboundeth through his mercy. O God, faith David, thy mercies 
are in Heaven: For in Heaven will be pure Mercy without any mixture or 
allay of Misery; Mercy fills that place, and leaves not the least room for 
Misery. 


CHAP. II 


NOW the length of Divine Mercy is his forbearance or patience, which the 
Scriptures usually conjoyn with Mercy, as an Appendix, or Species thereof. 
For thus faith David, the Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy: And in another Psalm much to the same purpose, The 
Lord is full of mercy and pity, forbearing, and very merciful. The long- 
suffering and patience of God our most merciful Father towards Mankind, 
is admirable indeed, far surpassing that of Masters towards their Servants, 
nay, that of Parents towards their Children, though both are Men, and 
sprung from the same Original. And first, God is long-suffering towards 
Offenders, waiting for their Amendment with incredible patience; 
sometimes bearing from the Spring of their Youth, to the Winter of old Age, 
the violation of his Laws, and the rending of his Name in pieces; and all this 
while, Showring down his blessings upon them from Heaven, giving them 
rain and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with food and gladness, as the 
Apostle writes. And what Master, or Parent, is there amongst Men, so meek 
and gentle, who, feeing himself Contemn’d and Affronted days without 


number, by a Son or Servant, would not at last discard them? But the 
Mercifulness of God is not overcome by the malice of Men, but he still 
exercises Patience, not willing that any should Perish, but that all should 
come to Repentance, as St. Peter affirms in his second Epistle. And the wise 
Man says, Thy compassion, O Lord, falls upon all Men, and thou winkest at 
mens faults in expectation of their repentance. But his patience is yet more 
visible in this, that whereas many Sinners by the grace of God, being drawn 
out of the puddle of Sin, and the mire of Pollution; and from being the 
children of Darkness, made the children of Light; and call’d from a stare of 
Damnation, to the Adoption of the children of God, and to an hope of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; relapse again, and again, many times and often, to 
their former filthiness and ingratitude, yet are not forsaken by God’s 
patience and forbearance, but most lovingly waited for, and invited to 
Reformation and Amendment; and if they do heartily repent, they are 
received again, and with the Prodigal in the Gospel, affectionately 
imbrac’d, and restor’d to their former Honours and Dignities. It was with 
good reason, that when St. Peter inquir’d how oft he was oblig’d to forgive 
his Brother that sinned against him, whether seven times? Our Lord 
answer’d, I say not unto thee, untill Seven times, but until Seventy times 
seven. For he would have us to imitate himself, in granting Pardon to 
Penitents. But he hath set no bounds to his favour and reconciliation, but 
such as terminate our lives. As long as the Sinner liveth, though he attain to 
an hundred years and more, all the while Sinning, and Repeating the same 
sins, yet is he admitted to Pardon by his most indulgent Father. Repentance, 
so it be serious, and proceed from an heart truly Contrite, and Humble, is 
never too late for our merciful Father. But from this consideration no Man 
ought to abuse the Goodness of God, nor put off his Conversion from day to 
day, since we are all ignorant of the hour or day, when our Souls shall be 
dislodg’d, and appear at the Tribunal of a most righteous Judge. Nay, by 
this great and unspeakable goodness of God, all Men should be won to 
Repentance. For if the Lord be so kind towards Sinners, that so often 
backslide, how Lovingly, and how like a Father will he treat those who after 
they have once tasted the Grace of God, can never after be prevail’d upon, 
by the greatest Importunity of Temptations, to be separated or divorced 
from it? But there is yet another sort of Divine Forbearance, which calls for 
the greatest Love and Admiration, which God exercises, in bearing with the 


offences of the righteous themselves. For God of his infinite kindness, hath 
made us Friends, from being Enemies, Sons of Servants, Heirs of his 
Kingdom, from meriting eternal Death: And yet are we Ungrateful to so 
high a degree, as continually to return him evil for good. For if the Apostle 
James faith, In many things we offend all; what acknowledgments of 
deficiency in Duty ought we to make, who come so far short of Apostolical 
Perfection? Behold! we are discoursing with God in Prayer, and are carryed 
away by our roving Fancies to muse upon impertinent things, and turn as it 
were our backs upon Him. What Master upon Earth, would suffer his 
Servants who are standing in his presence, and talking with him, to depart 
abruptly from him, and go chat with their fellows? What shall I say of idle 
Words? of vain Thoughts? of unprofitable Works? of Excess in Meat and 
Drink? in Sleep and Diversions? of remissness about holy Things? of 
omission of fraternal Correption? of other Offences without number, of 
which all of us are continually guilty? And yet our God is gracious and 
gentle, and of great mercy to all that call upon him. He bears with such 
Rudeness, and Incivility (as I may say) and fooleries of his Children, as 
Men cannot bear with from one another. This St. Augustin takes notice of in 
Commenting upon these words of the Psalmist, Thou Lord art good and 
gracious. Where he bewails the Infirmity of Men, who cannot refrain their 
thoughts from wandring, even when they are presenting their Petitions to 
God, and magnifies the Divine Lenity in bearing so many Indignities from 
his Servants. For he knows whereof we are made, and deals with us as a 
Mother doth with her little Child, she still feeds and cherishes it, though it 
list up its hand against her. But though God so far bears with his Servants 
Offences, as not to stop the intercourse of Friendship, nor to disinherit 
them, yet will he not dismiss them unrevenged at the day of Judgment, 
wherein we must give an account even for idle words, unless our Prayers 
and Tears have help’d to attone for them. Therefore, my Soul, account not 
these offences flight and trivial, but reckon thy self to have sorely offended, 
if at any time engag’d in Prayer, thou permittest thy thoughts to go astray, 
make Confession thereof immediately, and heartily lament and bewail thy 
Carelesness, by which method thou wilt discourage those flies from 
obtruding themselves. 


CHAP. Il 


NOW follows the height of Divine Mercy, which is taken from the Cause 
which moved God to Mercy, which indeed is very high, and exalted above 
all the Heavens, according to that of the Psalmist, Thy mercy O Lord is in 
the Heavens, and, Mercy shall be built up for ever in Heaven. For some 
Men have pity on others, because they are Serviceable, and that they cannot 
well be without their Assistance: And this indeed is the very lowest degree 
of pity, as reaching no higher than our own Profit, for the sake of which we 
pity our Horses, Dogs, and Cattle. Others have pity on the account of 
Consanguinity, or Friendship, because they are Sons, or Brethren, 
Acquaintance or Friends, and this is a Step higher than the other, and is 
upon the confines of Virtue. Others in the last place, have Compassion, 
because they are Neighbours, that is, Men like themselves, sprung from the 
same God, and the same Clay. Therefore they consider not, whether they 
are Friends or Enemies, Virtuous or Vitious, Natives or Foreigners, but have 
pity upon all whom they know to be created after the image of God: And 
this is the highest Pitch that Mortals can arrive at. But God hath compassion 
indeed on all Things, because they are his Creatures; but in a peculiar 
manner on Men, because they are his Images; and in a more peculiar 
manner still, on the Righteous, because they are his Sons, Heirs of his 
Kingdom, and Joynt-Heirs with his only Begotten. But if thou inquirest why 
God made the World? Why he formed Man in his own Image? Why he 
justified the Wicked? Why he adopted them for his Sons? Why he 
appointed them Heirs of his Kingdom? No answer can be return’d, but, that 
such was his Will and Pleasure: Or why he would have it so, but only that 
he is Good. For Goodness is of a diffusive nature, and readily 
communicates it self. Therefore mercy is built up in Heaven, and from the 
highest Habitation, that is from the heart of the supreme Father, came down 
upon Earth, and overspread the same, according to that of the Prophet, The 
Earth is full of the mercy of the Lord. As therefore in us God finds matter 
for punishment, so in himself he always finds what prompts him to mercy. 
Lift up now, my Soul, the Eyes of thy mind to that highest fountain of 
Mercy; behold that supreme Purity, that has not the least Allay of any 
selfish Design. And when thou hea est our great Master in his Exhortations, 
saying, Be ye merciful, as your Father is merciful; endeavour to the utmost, 
not only to pity thy Fellow-Servants, but to pity them with that purity of 
Affection, wherewith our Heavenly Father pityeth us. If thou forgivest him 


that detracts from thy Reputation, and blackens it with slanders, forgive 
heartily, and bury the Offence in eternal Oblivion: For our Father also 
forgeteth our Offences, as the Prophet Ezek. writes; and removes our 
Iniquities as far from us, as the East is from the West, according to David, 
that is, that they may not be in a capacity of doing us any farther hurt. If 
thou bestowest an Alms upon a poor Man, do thou reckon thy self to be 
rather a Receiver than a Giver, because he that hath pity on the poor, lend 
eth upon Usury unto the Lord: And therefore give with Humility and 
Reverence, not as an Alms to a poor Man, but as some small Present to a 
mighty Prince. If thou sustainest some Inconvenience in order to support 
thy indigent Neighbour, consider how far short thou comest of thy Lord, 
who to serve thee, shed his Blood, and dyed upon the Cross. Hence it will 
come to pass, that thou wilt advance, and make proficiency, in the virtue of 
Mercy, without expectation of any earthly Reward, or from any vain- 
glorious Motive, and only from a Principle of sincere love to God, and thy 
Neighbour. 


CHAP. IV 


THere remains to be consider’d the Depth of Divine Mercy. Now as the 
Height of that is most conspicuous in the Cause, so the Depth of it is most 
likely to be discover’d in the Effects. That mercy then which descends no 
lower than to kind Expressions, is not to be term’d a profound, but a mere 
superficial Mercy. That Mercy hath a greater Depths, which doth not only 
ease, and refresh the miserable with words of Consolation, but also with 
real Benefactions. But that is most profound which not only helps the 
Miserable by discoursing with them, and conferring their Goods on them; 
but also by Suffering on their account, and by undergoing Labours and 
Sorrow for them. Now our God, of whose Mercies there is no end, hath 
express’d his Mercies to us in all these respects. And in the first place, he 
hath sent to us the Holy Scriptures, as Letters of Consolation; for we may 
say with the Maccabees, Having at hand to comfort us the word of God. 
Nor doth God only talk to us by Letter, but also by the Discourses of 
Preachers, who are sent to us as Ambassadors from Christ in this our 
Pilgrimage, and by internal Inspirations, with promises of Aid and 
Protection. I will hear, faith David, what God the Lord will say, for he will 


speak peace unto his People. And next, the benefits of God’s mercies, 
against our manifold miseries, both Spiritual, and Temporal, are so many 
that they cannot be numbred. For as the psalmist faith, He is still crowning 
us with loving kindness, and tender mercies, that is, he surrounds us on all 
sides with the Blessings and Benefits of his Mercies. Thirdly, the Mercy of 
God by the Mystery of Incarnation Condescends to the suffering of Labours 
and Sorrows, of Hunger and Thirst, of Disgrace and Reproaches, of Wounds 
and Bruises of the Cross and Death, to redeem us from all Iniquitie, and 
from everlasting Death, which is the due reward of Iniquity. Is there yet any 
Abyss of greater Depth to which the mercy of God could stoop and 
descend? There is doubtless. For this he did not from any Obligation, but of 
mere Grace and Favour; For he was made an offering for us, because it was 
his pleasure. For who could put any Force upon the Son of God, (who 
thought it no robbery to be equal with the Father,) to devest himself of 
Glory, and take upon him the form of a Servant? To become poor for us, 
that we thro’ his poverty, might be made rich? To be humbled unto deaths 
even the death of the Cross, that he might quicken and exalt us? Nothing 
certainly but love forced him; nothing but pity compell’d him. But we are 
not yet got to the bottom of this Depth: For in the work of our Salvation, he 
was pleas’d to communicate the Glory and Honour of it with us. That 
division which was made by the Angelical Host, seems very suitable, viz. 
Glory to God on High, on Earth Peace: Honour to God, Benefit to Mankind. 
But such is God’s mercy, that he would have all the Benefit to be ours, the 
Glory to be partly his, and partly ours. For it was his pleasure to confer 
Grace upon us, whereby we might co-operate to our own Salvation, and so 
might be thought worthy of that eternal life, which Christ hath merited for 
us: Not that Christ’s Merit is insufficient, but that he might communicate 
with us the Praise and Glory of our own Salvation. From hence is that 
saying in the Gospel, Give him his hire, or reward: And the Apostle thus 
glories, There is laid up for me a crown of righteousness. Lastly, the mercy 
of God towards Mankind is most profound, especially towards pious Men, 
and such as fear God, because it surpasses the Affection of Fathers and 
Mothers, than which we know not any greater upon Earth. Hear the Prophet 
Esaias, Can a mother forget her sucking child, that she should not have 
Compassion on the son of her womb? she may forget, yet will not I forget 
thee. Hear David, As a father pityeth his children, so the Lord pityeth them 


that fear him. And left thou shouldst say, there are Parents in the World, 
whole love to their Children converts sometimes into hatred; David makes 
this addition to what he had said concerning the mercy of God towards his 
Children: The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting, and to everlasting, 
upon them that fear him. And that his mercy is of such Duration, the 
Apostle gives us Assurance when he calls God, The father of mercies, and 
the God of all Consolation. Therefore God is not only a Father to them that 
fear him, but a most merciful Father, and very inclinable to comfort and 
support us, for he takes away the miseries of Afflictions and Tribulations 
from his People, when he sees the Removal thereof expedient for them, and 
herein approves himself the Father of Mercies: and to enable them patiently 
to bear those miseries, which he judges expedient for them to be exercis’d 
with, he supplies them with ineffable consolation, and herein shews himself 
to be the God of all Consolation. Now the Apostle affirms him to be the 
God of all Consolation for two reasons. First, because God knows how to 
comfort his Children in all kinds of Tribulation: Which surely the World 
cannot do, because many times the Spring and Source of Tribulations is 
conceal’d from it. Even as Job’s Friends were miserable Comforters, as he 
himself tells us, because they knew not the Cause of his Distemper, and so 
mis-applyed the Remedy: Or sometimes the Tribulation is so great, that no 
human Consolation can be adequate to it. But God who is a most Wife, and 
most powerful Physician, can make an absolute Cure of all manner of 
Diseases: And therefore the Apostle faith, who comforteth us in all our 
Tribulation. Secondly, He is called the God of all Consolation, because he 
can apply comfort in so plentiful a manner, that’ tis more Eligible to suffer 
Affliction with such strong support, than to have neither the one nor the 
other. This was experimentally found by Theodorus a Youth, and Confessor 
in the persecution under Julian the Apostate, who was so exquisitely 
tortur’d for the space of ten hours, (in which time he had wearied several 
Executioners,) that no age records such an Act; and yet he was in a pleasant 
humour all the time, and sung Davids Psalms: And then only gave 
Indications of displeasure when he was order’d to be taken down, by reason 
of the great Support he receiv’d from the presence of an Angel, amidst his 
tortures, as Ruffinus informs us. And therefore ‘tis no wonder if the Apostle 
say, I am filled with comfort, I am exceeding glad in all our Tribulations: 


And in his first chapter of this Epistle, Who comforts us in all our 
Tribulation, that we may be able to comfort them who are in any trouble. 
What thinkest thou now, my Soul, of that abundant, durable, pure and 
unconceiable Mercy of the Lord, who stands not in need of any Good we 
either have, or can do, and yet out of his abundant kindness, is as much 
concern’d for his poor Servants, as if all his happiness depended on them? 
What grateful Returns wilt thou make him? What canst thou ever do to 
make thy Gratitude keep pace with his Mercy? Endeavour at least so far as 
in thee lies, to conform thy Actions to his will and pleasure. And because it 
is written, Be ye merciful, as your Father is merciful; and, Take pity on thy 
Soul, and please God; Let thy first business be, carefully to search out the 
miseries of thy Soul. For indeed the miseries of the body are obvious 
enough, and we need not put any in Mind to pity them: For if the Body has 
fasted but a Day, or has had a restess Night, or is in Pain by a fall, or 
wound, it presently breaks forth into Outcries and Lamentations, and we are 
careful to apply suitable Remedies. But the Soul is deny’d her proper Food 
for weeks together, or languisheth under the Wounds it has receiv’d, or is 
under a deadly Stupefaction, and no body takes care of it, none lends it an 
helping hand. Therefore frequently visit thy Soul, and see how it fares: 
Examine its several Faculties, and consider in what state of health they are, 
whether they have made any proficiency in knowledge and love of the true 
Good; or on the contrary, whether they labour not under Ignorance, or 
languish not under several Lusts, or whether the Understanding is not 
blinded with Malice, and the will corrupted with the maladies of Pride or 
Envy. And if thou findest this to be thy case, cry unto the Lord, and say, 
Have mercy upon me, for I am weak. Consult Spiritual Physicians, and 
apply seasonable Remedies. And then, in the next place, have thou 
compassion on the Souls of others, whereof an infinite number are in a lost 
condition though Christ dyed for them. O my Soul, didst thou throughly 
understand the price of Souls, i. e. the pretious Blood of the Son of God, 
and the great slaughter that is made of them by infernal Wolves, and 
malignant Spirits, roaring like Lions to make a prey of them; thou couldest 
not, I am sure, but heartily pity them, and endeavour their Rescue by prayer 
unto God, and all other ways. Lastly, Compassionate the bodily necessities 
of thy Neighbours, not with thy Tongue, and in Words, but in Deed and in 


Truth, remembring the saying of thy Lord, Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy. 


THE Fifteenth Step 


From Consideration of the greatness of Divine 
Justice, by the Similitude of Corporeal Greatness 


CHAP. I 


THE Justice of God in Holy Writ has a fourfold Acceptation; first it is taken 
for universal Justice, which comprehends all Virtues, and is the same thing 
as Holiness or Righteousness, as in that of the Psalmist, The Lord is 
righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his works. Secondly, it is taken for 
Truth, or Fidelity, as in the 51st Psalm; That thou mightest be justified in 
thy sayings. Thirdly, for distributive Justice, or that Justice which returns 
due rewards; as in the second Epistle to Timothy, There is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which God, the righteous Judge shall render unto 
me in that day. Lastly, ‘tis taken for vindictive Justice, or that Justice that 
takes vengeance on Sin, as in that of the Psalmist, Upon the wicked he shall 
rain snares, fire, and brimstone, and an horrible tempest, this shall be the 
portion of their cup, because the Lord is righteous, and _ loveth 
righteousness. We shall in some measure have a notion of the greatness of 
Divine Justice, if we consider the breadth of his universal Justice; the length 
of his justice that consists in Truth and Fidelity; the height of his Justice that 
distributes rewards in Heaven; and the depth of his justice that inflicts 
neverending punishments upon the wicked in Hell. And to begin with 
breadth; That with us is called Universal Justice, which disposeth a Man to 
regulate all his actions according to law in each particular, and therefore 
comprehends all virtues both Divine, and Moral. But there is a certain 
virtue, which includes all virtues in it self, and has the command over the 
Acts of all virtues, and which directs them to their ultimate end, and this is 
Charity. Which although it is but a particular virtue, and one of the 
Theological, may notwithstanding be termed Universal Justice. For this 


disposes a Man to a suitable behaviour towards God and his Neighbour, and 
so is the completion of the whole law. Thus faith the Apostle; Love worketh 
no evil, and he that loveth hath fulfilled the law, therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law. And St. Aug. in his Book of Nature and Grace faith; 
“Charity begun, is Justice begun; Charity improv’d, is Justice improv’d; 
great Charity, is great Justice, compleat Charity, is compleat Justice. But 
farther, there are in God all virtues which presuppose no Imperfection, and 
in lieu of such as do, there is something far better and more excellent, and 
therefore there is no deficiency of goodness in him, but rather such an 
infinite and immense degree of that, and Holiness, that, he very justly 
claims the title of, Only Good, and only Holy. Therefore Faith, that 
Theological Virtue, is not in God, because that is of things not seen, but 
God sees all things; nor is there Hope in God, because that is an expectation 
of things future, but God who possesses all things from Eternity, can have 
no expectations. There is no repentance for any Omission or Commission, 
for God can do nothing amiss. There is in him no Humility; because this 
curbs a Man from vainly ascending above himself, and confines him to his 
proper place, but God is the most High, and therefore has nothing above 
himself to aspire to. But there is resident in God, Charity, that Queen of 
Virtues, in a very ample, yea, in a measure infinite, and unmeasurable. For 
he infinitely loves Himself, because he alone perfectly knows that infinite 
good which is his Essence; he also loves all things which he hath made. For 
thus faith the wise Man, Thou lovest all things that are, and hatest none of 
those things which thou hast made. For God by his wisdom understands 
how to separate evil from good, i. e. a Defect, from Nature, even in Devils, 
and the very worst of Men; and he loveth Nature which he made, but hates 
the defect which he made not. Lastly this virtue is so truly and really in 
God, that he is pleas’d to be call’d by that name, according to St. John, God 
is love. But our Love compar’d with the Divine, is very strait and narrow. 
For there are abundance of things which we therefore love not, because we 
know them not: And many things which do fall within our knowledge, have 
no share of our Love, for want of skill to distinguish the good that is in 
them from the Evil. And there are a great many things confessedly good; 
which we love not as we ought to do, and therefore not with true love, 
because we our selves are evil, and actuated rather by our Lusts and 
Appetites, than by Love and Charity. Our love to God is impersed: not only 


as being inferior to the merits of his goodness, of which that of Angels 
themselves falls short; but also because we love him less than we ought, 
and less indeed than we are capable, did we give up our selves more 
constantly and vigilantly to Prayer and Contemplation. And there attend 
upon this Queen of Virtues in the Lord, a moil noble Retinue of other 
Virtues, as, molt magnificent Liberality; inexpressible Favour and 
Condescension; unheard of Patience and Forbearance, a more than Fatherly 
Affection, and Endearingness; never failing Truth and Fidelity; Mercy that 
fills Heaven and Earth; most exact and inflexible Justice, and Lastly, 
Holiness so very bright and pure, that the Stars are not clean in his sight, 
and the Seraphim amaz’d and astonish’d cry out, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Hosts! O my Soul, didst thou attentively consider these things, with 
what sear and trembling wouldst thou stand before God, when thou offerest 
thy Prayers, and thy Praises to him? But especially, thou, would’st approach 
to the Holy Altar with the profoundest Reverence and Humility, and there in 
the presence of the blessed Angels, receive the moil comfortable Sacrament 
of Christ’s Body and Blood, and thankfully commemorate the infinite 
kindsness and condescension of God, in offering up his only begotten Son 
for the Salvation of Mankind. 


CHAP. II 


BUT let us proceed to the rest. The length of Divine Justice discovers itself 
in Truth and Fidelity. The Lord, faith the Prophet, is faithful in all his 
sayings; that is, the promises of the Lord which many ages since were 
pronounc’d by the Prophets, have at no time yet fail’d, nor shall fail at any 
time hereafter, they are more firm and steadfast than Heaven and Earth. For 
thus faith the Lord, It is easer for Heaven and Earth to pass away, than one 
tittle of the law to fail. Where, by Law, our Lord understands not only the 
Truth of his Commands, but likewise of all his promises. For our Lord’s 
Commands must either be fulfilled, or the violation of them be punish’d: 
And his Promises are founded upon a sure and everlasting Balis. On which 
account also our Lord faith, Heaven and Earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away: And Esaias, The word of the Lord endureth for 
ever: And David, His commandments are faithful, and stand fast for ever, 
and ever. And the Apostle, Let God be true, and every man a lyar: And 


again, It is impossible for God to lie; the reason of which is, because he can 
neither be deceived, because he is Wisdom; nor deceive, because he is 
Goodness; nor fail, because he is Omnipotency. But Men, although they are 
wise, and good, and powerful, yet are capable both of deceiving, and of 
being deceived; because their knowledge extends not to all things, nor have 
they power to accomplish all their pleasure: And even those, who when 
they engage their word, do really purpose to make it good, may afterwards 
change their minds, and have no regard to their Promises. Wherefore, my 
Soul, if thou art wise, put thy whole trust in God, keep close to him alone, 
and call all thy care upon him. Walk circumspectly with the Lord thy God, 
and he will be watchful for thy safety. Take especial care of fining against 
his Justice, and his Mercy shall always desend thee, so that thou shalt not 
fear what either Man or Devil can do unto thee. 


CHAP. Il 


NOW the Height of Divine Justice is seen in the Retribution of that 
Heavenly Reward, which God the Supream, and most righteous Judge, hath 
prepar’d for them who live Godly and Righteous Lives. And, first, we shall 
be able to take a right Estimate of the Magnitude of this Justice, if we make 
a Comparison betwixt God the supreme Judge, and Men that are 
subordinate Judges: And, Secondly, if we shall weigh the reward of one, 
against that of the other, that is, the Recompence which God will give, with 
that which Men usually retum. Humane Judges both Civil and 
Ecclesiastick, very rarely give a just reward to such of their Subjects and 
Servants, as they are indebted to, and this for many Reasons. For perhaps 
their Ability extends not so far as to reward every Man’s Merit: Or it may 
be the Merits of their Dependents are not within the Sphere of their 
Knowledge, at least they cannot make an exact, and just Estimate thereof, 
as depending on the Sincerity, and Devotedness of their Mind: Or it may be, 
their own Injustice, Avarice, or some other perverse Assections, will not 
permit them to make a due retaliation to their faithful services: Or, Lastly, it 
may happen either by deaths seizing them before they have made due 
acknowledgments and returns; or by summoning the other, to whom 
Rewards are owing, before they can enjoy the fruits of their Labours. But to 
convince us that no service which is done by the Righteous, shall fail of 


reward, we are told that so mean a service as the giving a Cup of cold Water 
to the thirsty, shall not be forgotten. And St. Luke speaks of a bountiful 
reward promis’d by cur Lord, Good measure, and press’d down, and shaken 
together, and runing ever, shall men give into your bosom. Nor is there 
danger, left the righteous should go unrewarded from want of Ability in 
God, because he is Lord and Proprietor of all things, and can with a bare 
word, infinitely increase and multiply all things. Nor need we fear left he 
should be mistaken in judging either of the Quantity or Quality of our 
Services, because he is most Wise, and all things are open and bare to his 
eyes, and he himself searches the Hearts and Reins of his Servants that 
engage in his Service, and therefore throughly understands with what Mind 
and Intention, with what Zeal and Industry, they have all along acted. Nor 
can we be suspicious of any unkind design in God, of defrauding his poor 
Servants, and Children of a just reward, because he is faithful in all his 
sayings. Nor lastly, is he capable of dying, because Immortality moil 
properly is his, and all things live unto him: so that there is no danger left 
we should fail of just Rewards, through the death of him that should confer 
them. Let us therefore stedsaslly resolve, that all the good works which any 
righteous Man doth, shall receive a just reward from God the righteous 
Judge: That, consequently ‘tis the safest course to be employ’d in his 
Service, because he’s a just Pay-master; and that ‘tis a dangerous and 
foolish thing to put considence in Men, and from them to expect a just 
Recompence of our pains. 

Let us now compare both Rewards; the Rewards of God, with the 
Rewards of Men; those above in Heaven, with these below in Earth. What 
recompence, I beseech you, can poor Mortals render those who toil for 
them all Day long, that pass the Night without sleep, and hazzard their lives 
in Battels? O the blindness of Mankind! What expectation can we have 
from them, but of things that are abject, mean, and perishable? But from 
God we may infallibly look for such things as will both Enrich and Ennoble 
us, and stay with us to Eternity: And yet, alass! the other are courted, these 
flighted and contemn’d. St. Chrysostom in his Comment on St. Mat. 
compares the Palaces, Cities, and Kingdoms of this World, which so raise 
Mens Admiration, to those Fabricks, which Children make of Chalk and 
Clay; which little Hutts, and trifling Edisices, cost the poor Children a great 
deal of pains, but seem very Ridiculous to those that are past the time of 


Childhood. And it frequently happens, that when the Father or Mailer of 
these Children observe them to be so taken up with such Trifles, as to 
neglect their Books; he kicks all down, and overturns with the greatest ease 
in one moment, that which cost them a great deal of time and thought to 
build up. Even so, stately Palaces, monumental Towers, Castles, sortifi’d 
Towns, and Kingdoms of Men, are no more than poor Cottages of dirt, if 
compar’d with those Goods, which are eternal in the Heavens; and are 
beheld with derision from Heaven, by the blessed Angels, and are many 
times levell’d with the ground, by a frown only from our Heavenly Father; 
to inform us, what mere Vanities, and Illusions all sublunary things arc. 
Which, though now adays, few take notice of, yet a time will come, that is, 
the lad judgment, when all shall take notice, though it be then too late and 
insignificant. The day of Judgment, faith St. Hilary, will plainly reveal to 
us, the Emptiness, Vanity, and Nothingness of all things below. But let us a 
little more accurately declare what those Heavenly Rewards are, which in 
these Irreligious and Atheistical times are generally nothing valued in 
companion of the Trisles of this World. In the first: place there will be good 
things in great abundance in the Kingdom of Heaven, or rather there will be 
all things that can be desir’d: For all the Inhabitants of that City shall be 
blessed. Now what is Beatitude, but a complete Collection, or meeting 
together of all good things? There must therefore be the Goods of the Mind, 
Wisdom, and all the Virtues; the Goods of the Body, as Beauty, Health, and 
Vigour; external Goods, Wealth, Pleasure, Glory. Then secondly, all these 
things shall be superlatively great, and in the highest degree of Perfection 
and Eminency. For God who manifested his power in the Creation of the 
World out of nothing, his Wisdom in Government and Providence, and his 
Love and Goodness, in the Redemption of Mankind, by the mysterious 
Incarnation and Passion of his Son, will then display the magnificence of 
his Glory, and the bountifulness of his Liberality, in distributing Rewards, 
Palms, and Crowns to those, who shall triumph over their Enemy the Devil. 
And this wisdom shall be, not only a view of Divinity in the glass of the 
Creatures, but the very, and true Vision of the Essence of God, that Cause of 
all Causes; and of the very prime and supream Truth: From which most 
Glorious Vision, the Souls of Saints shall shine with such lustre and 
radiancy, that St. John faith of that future Glory, We shall be like him, 
because we shall see him as he is. From this exalted Wisdom shall proceed 


that Queen of all Virtues, Charity: Charity so servent, that always adhering 
close to the Supream Good, it neither will nor can be divorc’d from it. So 
the Soul, and all its faculties shall be immoveably setled in a state of 
compleat Happiness: The Body shall shine like the Sun, as our Lord himself 
attend when he faith, Then the righteous shall shine as the Suny in the 
kingdom of their father. Such will their Beauty be. Their health will be 
Immortality; their strength Impassibilty: And lastly, the Body, which now is 
Animal, will then be Spiritual. i.e. it will be so perfectly obedient to the 
Spirit, that when commanded, it shall move more nimbly than the Winds, 
and by its subtlety pass through Walls. And then its Riches will be, not only 
to want nothing, but with God, and in God, to possess all things. For he will 
make them Rulers over all his Goods, Mat. 24. What shall I say concerning 
Pleasure, when as it is written, They shall be abundantly satisfied with the 
plenty of thy house and, thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy 
pleasures? What mind is able to conceive the greatness of that delight, 
which the fruition of the supream Good imports? To behold beauty itself? 
To tast sweetness it self? To enter into the joy of the Lord, that is, to 
participate of that felicity, which renders God himself happy? The Honour 
and Glory of Saints surpasses all Eloquence, for upon the Stage of the 
Universe, Men and Angels being Spectators, every Saint shall have the 
honour of Divine Applause, and be presented with a victorious Crown and, 
(which is the highest honour they are capable of,) they mall be seated on 
Christ’s Throne, as Co-partners of his Kingdom: For thus we read in the 
Revelations, He that overcometh, to him will I give to sit with me on my 
throne, as I also have overcome, and do sit with my father in his throne. 
This noble pitch of Honour the Prophet admir’d, when he acknowledg’d 
that it was too wonderful for him. Now if to this multitude and excellency 
of good things, we superadd Eternity, which wonderfully heightens their 
Value, who shall be able to conceive the greatness of Celestial Felicity? 
And yet we shall experience by possessing, what we are not able to 
comprehend by thinking, if by leading a Pious, Righteous, and Sober Life, 
we Shall be admitted to those blessed Regions. For the good things of that 
place, which through the assistance of Divine Grace, are procur’d with 
momentary pains, mail endure to all Eternity. 

What, my Soul, hast thou to say to all this? Hast thou a mind to pursue 
childish Diversions in erecting littlke Houses of Clay, and to unqualifie thy 


self for the inheritance of that Kingdom that shall never have an end? Wilt 
thou be content, (which I cannot without horrour think of) to delight in 
brutish pleasures, who art invited to Angelical Entertainments, and Joys that 
cannot be express’d? Let thy Mercy, blessed Lord, avert this from the Soul 
of thy Servant, but rather strike terrour into my Flesh, and let obedience to 
thy Laws become sweeter to me than Honey, and the Honey-comb, that by 
crucifying the Flesh with the Affections and Lusts, I may boldly aspire to 
those spiritual, and everlasting delights of thy Paradise. Grant to thy 
Servant, O Lord, to follow the steps of thy Christ, who being meek and 
lowly in Heart, When he was reviled, reviled not again, when he suffered, 
he threatned not. Grant me to live feberly, righteousiy, and godly in this 
World, that with some Assurance, I may look for that blesssed hope, and the 
Glorious Appearance of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


CHAP. IV 


IT remains that we consider that justice which God exerciseth in punishing 
Sinners in the Abyss of Hell, by doing which with seriousness and 
advertency, we shall find that to be very true indeed, which the Apostle 
affirms in his Epistle to the Hebrews, It is a terrible thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God. For, (to follow the order which We have observ’d 
in that Justice, which rewards the services of Holy Men) God, the righteous 
Judge will not dismiss the smallest Sins unpunished, such as idle words; for 
thus we read in the Gospel, Every idle word which men shall, speak, they 
shall give an account of in the day of Judgment. There are many Crimes 
indeed, which here escape punishment, sometimes for want of power to 
inflict it, the Criminals being either too mighty, or too nimble for Justice: Or 
because Men are ignorant of what is done, or the Offences are not attested 
by legal Evidence, or because the Judges have no mind to punish, being 
either corrupted by Bribes, or work’d upon by Kindness, or deprav’d by 
their own Malice. But God is omnipotent, and therefore there is no refilling 
his Power. He is likewise in all places, and therefore there is no concealing 
our selves from him. Whither shall I go, faith David, from thy spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I climb up into Heaven, thou art 
there, if I go down into Hell, thou art there also. He is likewise most wise, 
and knoweth all things, even such as lie in the darkest corners, and most 


private recesses of the Heart, nor needs he evidence to prove the Crimes, 
when as the Consciences of Men serve the Lord for a thousand Witnesses. 
And then in the last place, no Gifts, nor Favours can corrupt the Justice of 
God, because no addition can be made to his Happiness by any thing we 
have. Conclude we therefore, that there is not any Sin from the greatest to 
the least, from the most Heinous, to the most Venial, that can escape God’s 
vindictive Justice, unless it be done away by Repentance. For by how much 
the more abundant God’s Mercy now is in pardoning, the more rigorous and 
severe will his Justice hereafter be in taking vengeance. Of this time Esaias 
faith, In a season ‘acceptable have I heard thee, and in the day of salvation 
have I succour’d thee. Which the Apostle explaining in his later Epistle to 
the Corinthians, faith, Behold, now is the acceptable time, behold wow is 
the day of salvation. And the Prophet Zeph. cries out of the time succeeding 
this life, That day is a day of wrath, a day of tribulation and distress, a day 
of Calamity, and misery, a day of darkness and gloominess, a day of rain, 
and of a mighty wind, a day of the trumpet and of the alarm: Nor shall all 
Sins only be punish’d, but shall be punish’d with such dreadful Torments, 
as can hardly now enter into any Man’s thoughts. For as the Eye hath not 
seen, nor Ear heard, neither have enter’d into the Heart of Man the things 
which God hath prepar’d for them that Love him; so neither hath the Eye 
seen, nor the Ear heard, nor the Heart conceived what God hath prepar’d for 
them that Hate him. For the miseries of Sinners in Hell will be very many, 
very severe, without any allay, or intermixture of consolation; and which 
infinitely heightens the misery, they will be everlasting, and without end. 
First, they will be very many, because every faculty of the Soul, and all the 
senses of the Body shall have their proper Tormentors. Consider and weigh 
the words of that Sentence, which the supreme Judge shall pronounce at the 
last day: Depart from me ye cursed into everlasting fire. Depart, that is, 
away with you from the society of the Blessed, being depriv’d for ever of 
the vision of God, which is the highest and Essential Happiness, and the 
ultimate End for which ye were created. Ye cursed, that is, do not for the 
future expect any kind of Blessing, for ye shall be deprived of all the 
Influence of Grace, of all Hope of Salvation; no more shall the Waters of 
Wisdom rain down upon you, nor the Dew of Holy Inspiration descend into 
your Hearts: No more shall the Rays of Heavenly light shine upon you: No 
more shall the Grace of Repentance, nor the Blossom of Charity, nor the 


Fruits of Good Works germinate in you: No more to Eternity, shall he visit 
you that comes from on high. Nor shall you only want Spiritual, but even 
Bodily good things, not only Eternal, but Temporal Goods: There will be no 
dazling Mettals for you, no Recreating Diversions, no Comfort nor 
Consolation, but ye shall be like that Figtree, which as soon as it had my 
Malediction, immediately wither’d at the Roots. Into the fire, that is into a 
furnace of exceedingly hot and unquenchable fire, which will not seize 
upon some single Member, but on all together, and afflict you with most 
sensible pain. Everlasting, i. e. into fire which needs no fewel to maintain 
the vehemency of heat, for ‘tis kindled by the breath of Almighty God, that 
as the guilt which is in you will never be done away, so neither shall your 
punishment; have an end. Therefore the Prophet Esaias had reason to cry 
out, Who amongst you can abide with devouring flame? Who can dwell 
with everlasting burning? As much as to say, not a Man can patiently bear 
them, but they shall be constrain’d to bear them with impatience, 
indignation, and despair. And in the 66th Chap, he adds, Their worm dyeth 
not, and their fire is not quenched. Which words we find repeated more than 
once in St. Mark. For the Worm of Conscience will be superadded to their 
other Afflictions, as will also the bitter Remembrance of that time, in which 
the wicked might easily have escaped punishment, had they endeavour’d it, 
and have been partakers of everlasting Joys. And left any should fancy that 
the damned may find some alleviation of their sorrows, by walking about 
and exchanging place; hear what our Lord himself faith, Bind him hand and 
foot, and cast him into outer darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. Therefore those poor wretches, being tyed Hand and Foot in 
eternal bands, shall always be consin’d to the same place, depriv’d of the 
Light of Sun, Moon, and Stars: And frying in those fires which are heated 
with Divine fury, shall weep and lament, and gnash their teeth out of Rage 
and Despair. Nor shall they only suffer most doleful miseries in Hell, that 
shall be thrust into that place of horrour, but also extream poverty, disgrace, 
and ignominy, with the utmost Shame and Confusion of face. For in a 
moment shall they be depriv’d of their Palaces, Fields, and Vineyards, and 
of their numerous Flocks and Herds, they shall be stripp’d of their gay and 
fashionable Apparel; they shall no longer behold their glittering Silver and 
Gold, nor their sparkling Gems and Diamonds; they shall be reduc’d to such 
Circumstances, as to petition for a drop of cold Water, and find a Denial. 


Besides, those naughty, and vainglorious Men, who cannot now brook the 
least injury, or affront, and that prefer the support of their Grandeur above 
all things besides, shall see all their Crimes and Misdemeanours brought to 
light, and publickly expos’d upon a Stage, where all Mankind, and the 
whole company of Angels shall be spectators, the greatest Appearance that 
ever was, or shall be; all their crimes, I say, shall become manifest, though 
committed in secrecy, and conceal’d in the obscurest recesses of the Heart, 
though never so abominable, such as Treacheries, Robberies, Incefts, 
Sacrilege: For as the Apostle faith, in his former Epistle to the Corinthians, 
When the Lord shall come to judge the world, he will bring to light the 
secret things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the heart, 
and then shall every one have praise from God; and sure at that time every 
wicked, and unrighteous person shall instead of Praise, find Rebukes and 
Dispraise from God. But so great will be the Shame and Confusion of the 
Wicked at this Appearance, that St. Basil flicks not to say, that ‘twill be one 
of the most grievous Punishments, especially to the Hypocritical, Proud, 
and Vain-glorious, who have no other God, (or rather Idol) in this World, 
but Honour. But if what we have said concerning the loss of all that is 
valuable both here and hereafter, of that molt afflictive Pain, and that 
Disgrace and Ignominy, which wait upon the Impenitent to another world, 
were ever to End, or to have any Intermixture of Consolation or 
Refreshment, (as all Misfortunes have in this life;) they might in some 
Measure be accounted tolerable Evils. But since ‘tis certain, and past all 
doubt, that as the Felicity of the blessed will eternally last without having 
any allay of Misery; so also the Torments of the damned will everlastingly 
continue without any intermixtures of Comfort; since this is the case, they 
certainly are blind and infatuated to the last Degree, that exert not their 
utmost endeavours to gain Heaven, and to share in the Joys of the Celestial 
Paradise, though the way lies through Briars, and Thorns, through 
Tribulations and Dangers, through Infamy and Death, all which the Apostle 
calls light and momentary afflictions. 


CHAP. V 


AND if to any one it seems unaccountable, why a God of infinite Mercies 
hath appointed such severe and lasting Punishments for the offences of 


Men, which are done and past in an instant, and for such as appear not very 
provoking; let the objector hear what St. Augustin hath to lay in his Book of 
the City of God: Whoever (faith he) reckons such Condemnation either 
unjust, or too severe, knows not certainly how to make a right estimate of 
the greatness of Mens iniquity in Sinning, when with so much ease they 
might have preserv’d themselves innocent. And afterwards the same Father 
faith, “Who can sufficiently declare the Greatness of his Sin, who disobey’d 
the Command of so great a God, and that threatned so great Punishment, 
when he might without difficulty have obey’d? St. Augustin speaks of 
Adam’s Sin, but there is a parity of Reason concerning Sin in general. For if 
we bring not deceitful, but honest and just Balances, we shall find every 
deadly Sin to be very grievous on a threefold account? For it is an horrible 
thing for a Creature to disobey his Creator, when as the Dignity of the 
Creator is at an infinite distance from the meanness of the Creature. Besides 
the Creature is naturally a Slave, and the Creator a Lord by Nature: and the 
Creature is indebted to the Creator for all it hath, but the Creator is in no 
regard owing to the Creature. But if the Creator did indeed impose hard 
things on his Creatures, Obedience would still be their Duty. But the 
Apostle truly faith, His commandments are not grievous; and our Lord 
himself affirms, That his yoke is easie, and his burden light. How great, and 
inexpressible a Crime then is it for poor worms of the Earth, not to obey 
their Creator in a matter so facile and easie? Besides, had not God threatned 
transgressors with the punishment of eternal Death, Man perhaps might 
have pretended some Excuse for his Sin, but since eternal punishment hath 
been so frequently and plainly denounced by the Prophets and Apostles, 
what excuse can be of Fer’d for the obstinacy of Sinners? And lastly, if the 
guiltiness of Sinners were not eternal, we might wonder why the 
punishment of Sin is so? But when the stubbornness of the damned is 
eternal, why should it be any wonder that their punishment is eternal 
likewise? And this obstinacy of the Will in evil, which shall be common to 
the damned with Devils: I say, this perverseness of the Will and Alienation 
thereof, from God the supream Good, which remains eternally riveted in 
them, doth create in Holy Men a greater Abhorrency of a deadly Sin, than 
of Hell-fire it self. Do but attend to what Edner, an Englishman, records of 
Anselm in the second Book of his Life. My Conscience (faith he) attests to 
the Truth of what I declare, viz, that I have often heard Anselm affirm, 


(appealing to Truth) that if he could see embodied, the Horrour of Sin on 
one side, and the Pains of Hell on the other, and must of necessity. be 
immers’d in one of the two, he would rather make choice of Hell than of 
Sin. Another thing he used to say, (to some Men perhaps as unaccountable 
as the other,) That he had rather have his Portion in Hell, being Innocent 
and free from Sin, than being polluted therewith, to be posses’d of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. If that Holy Man spake these things as the true 
Sentiments of his Mind, and knew by Divine Illumination, that the Weight 
of Sin is greater than the punishment of Hell; how much more shall God, 
who searches to the bottom of the Malignity, Filthiness, and perverseness of 
Sin, ad like a most righteous Judge in Decreeing, that the punishment which 
he has appointed from Eternity is a due reward of Sin? Therefore, my Soul, 
do not mistake, nor be milled, nor imitate those, who say they know God, 
but in fact deny him: for many have faith only habitually, not actually, like a 
Sword never unsheath’d for execution. For if they did actually believe, and 
believing did seriously consider, that God is faithful and just, and has really 
provided very severe and endless Punishments for the ungodly and 
impenitent, and such as shall have no Consolation intermixt, it were 
impossible they should act as now they do, or, as Job faith, Should drink 
iniquity like water, i.e. with so much unconcern’dness, with so little 
apprehension of danger, nay, with so much Complacency, and Satisfaction, 
should commit such great and heinous Crimes, as if a reward, not 
punishment were due to Sinners. Do thou, my Soul, firmly believe, and 
believing consider again, and again, that God is now the Father of Mercies, 
and very ready to forgive all that are truly penitent; but that when this life 
shall determine, the same God will be a God of Vengeance with a witness, 
and will inflict those Punishments upon Offenders which he hath prepar’d, 
and which he commanded to be denounc’d by his Prophets and Apostles, 
and to be committed to Writing for the minding Posterity of their Duty. For 
so it will come to pass, that being lifted up by the fear of unsufferable 
Torments, and the Hope of everlasting Rewards, as it were with two Wings, 
thou mayest safely pass through the Storms and Tempests of this present 
World, and at last arrive at the Port of eternal Life and Tranquillity. Amen, 
Amen. 
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THE ART OF DYING WELL 


TO THE READER 


IN presenting to the public another volume of Bellarmine’s spiritual works, 
I trust that, like the one already published, (A Gradual Whereby to Ascend 
unto God,” &c Jones and Dolman London, 1844) it will be found not 
unworthy of the venerable author’s reputation. He is not indeed equal to 
many of the great spiritual writers that lived about the time of the 
Reformation; “Controversy” was his chief delight, his characteristic. 

But it is well known, that in his old age and in the holy calm of solitude, 
whither he had retired to prepare his soul for death he composed several 
excellent spiritual treatises. Among these, the “Art of Dying Well,” will be 
found to contain many sublime and practical lessons, on the most important 
of all arts. It is written with a beautiful simplicity, unction, and strength of 
reasoning, supported by many apposite quotations from the sacred Scripture 
and the Fathers. The remarks on the “Sacraments” are especially valuable. 

I should observe, that after I had translated the work, I found it had 
already been translated more than a century ago, by a Rev. John Ball 
(London, 1720). But on comparing it with the Latin, I soon found that it 
was more a paraphrase than a translation; that whole sentences were 
omitted in almost every page; that remarks were inserted which were not in 
the original, and especially that everything connected with the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church was carefully expunged. 

The translator, however, acknowledges as much in his Preface: 
“Wherever my author goes off into the Romish innovations, I have 
attempted to give him another turn. I must farther own, that I have taken 
some liberty, where it was proper, to enlarge his thoughts” &c. (P. v.) 

This is now called by some living writers, who are so fond of translating 
Catholic books of devotion, “adapting them to the use of the English 
Church.” Is it not a pity, that many of our best spiritual writers should be so 
translated by those of another communion, and that we ourselves should be 
rather backward in giving proper translations to the public? 


I trust that by the blessing of God, this Translation, (such as it is) on so 
important, so momentous a subject, may produce some good fruit in due 
season. And if there be any who shall feel after its perusal, that they have 
gained some spiritual profit to their soul, may I be allowed to make one 
humble yet earnest request? This is, that such would bestow a trifle on me, 
for the love of God, towards enabling me to liquidate the debt still 
remaining on my Church. 

“Charity covereth a multitude of sins (See the translation of Avrillon, by 
Dr. Tusey) and being the Queen of all other virtues, she powerfully pleads 
for us before the throne of mercy, and induces the Almighty to bestow His 
divine grace upon us, that by leading a good life, we may be enabled to die 
a holy death”. 


JOHN DALTON. 
St. Mary’s Church, 


Lynn, Norfolk. 


PREFACE OF BELLARMINE 


BEING now free from Public business and enabled to attend to myself, 
when in my usual retreat I consider, what is the reason why so very few 
endeavour to learn the “Art of dying Well,” (which all men ought to know,) 
I can find no other cause than that mentioned by the Wise man: “The 
perverse are hard to be corrected, and the number of fools is infinite. 
(Ecclesiastes, 1:15) For what folly can be imagined greater than to neglect 
that Art, on which depend our highest and eternal interests; whilst on the 
other hand we learn with great labour, and practise with no less ardour, 
other almost innumerable arts, in order either to preserve or to increase 
perishable things? 

Now every one will admit, that the “Art of dying Well” is the most 
important of all sciences; at least every one who seriously reflects, how 
after death we shall have to give an account to God of everything we did, 
spoke, or thought of, during our whole life, even of every idle word; and 
that the devil being our accuser, our conscience a witness, and God the 
Judge, a sentence of happiness or misery everlasting awaits us. We daily 
see, how when judgment is expected to be given, even on affairs of the 
slightest consequence, the interested party enjoy no rest, but consult at one 
time the lawyers, at another the solicitors, now the judges, and then their 
friends or relations. But in death when a “Cause” is pending before the 
Supreme Judge, connected with life or death eternal, often is the sinner 
compelled, when unprepared, oppressed by disease, and scarcely possessed 
of reason, to give an account of those things on which when in health, he 
had perhaps never once reflected. This is the reason why miserable mortals 
rush in crowds to hell; and as St. Peter saith, “If the just man shall scarcely 
be saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” 1st of St. Peter, 
4:1 

I have therefore considered it would be useful to exhort myself, in the 
first place, and then my Brethren, highly to esteem the “Art of dying Well.” 


And if there be any who, as yet, have not acquired this Art from other 
learned teachers, I trust they will not despise, at least those Precepts which I 
have endeavoured to collect, from Holy Writ and the Ancient Fathers. 

But before I treat of these Precepts, I think it useful to inquire into the 
nature of death; whether it is to be ranked among good or among evil 
things. Now if death be considered absolutely in itself, without doubt it 
must be called an evil, because that which is opposed to life we must admit 
cannot be good. Moreover, as the Wise man saith: “God made not death, but 
by the envy of the devil, death came into the world.”! Wisdom 1:11. verses 
13, 16. With these words St. Paul also agrees, when he saith: “Wherefore as 
by one man sin entered into this world, and by sin death: and so death 
passed upon all men in whom all have sinned.” Romans 5:12. If then God 
did not make death, certainly it cannot be good, because every thing which 
God hath made is good, according to the words of Moses: “And God saw 
all things that he had made, and they were very good.” 

But although death cannot be considered good in itself, yet the wisdom of 
God hath so seasoned it as it were, that from death many blessings arise. 
Hence David exclaims; “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints:” and the Church speaking of Christ saith: “Who by His death hath 
destroyed our death, and by His resurrection hath regained life.” Now death 
that hath destroyed death and regained life, cannot but be very good: 
wherefore if every death cannot be called good, yet at least some may. 
Hence St. Ambrose did not hesitate to write a book entitled, “On the 
Advantages of Death;” in which treatise he clearly proves that death, 
although produced by sin, possesses its peculiar advantages. 

There is also another reason which proves that death, although an evil in 
itself, can, by the grace of God, produce many blessings. For, first, there is 
this great blessing, that death puts an end to the numerous miseries of this 
life. Job thus eloquently complains of the evils of this our present state: 
“Man born of a woman, living for a short time, is filled with many miseries. 
Who cometh forth like a flower and is destroyed, and fleeth as a shadow, 
and never continueth in the same state.” Chap. 4 And Ecclesiastes saith: “I 
praised the dead rather than the living: and I judged him happier than them 
both, that is not yet born, nor hath seen the evils that are under the sun” 
Ecclesiasticus 4 verses 2, 3 likewise adds: “Great labour is created for all 
men, and a heavy yoke is upon the children of Adam, from the day of their 


coming out of their mother’s womb, until the day of their burial into the 
mother of all. (chap, 40) The Apostle too complains of the miseries of this 
life: “Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” (Epistle to Romans, 7:24.) 

From these testimonies, therefore, of Holy Writ it is quite evident, that 
death possesses an advantage, in freeing us from the miseries of this life. 
But it also hath a still more excellent advantage, because it may become the 
gate from a prison to a Kingdom. This was revealed by our Lord to St. John 
the Evangelist, when for his faith he had been exiled into, the isle of 
Patmos: “And I heard a voice from heaven saying to me: Write, blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord. From henceforth now, saith the spirit, that 
they may rest from their labours: for their works follow them.” Apocalypse 
14:13 

Truly “blessed” is the death of the saints, which by the command of the 
Heavenly King frees the soul from the prison of the flesh, and conducts her 
to a celestial Kingdom; where just souls sweetly rest after all their labours, 
and for the reward of their good works, receive a crown of glory. To the 
souls in purgatory also, death brings no slight benefit, for it delivers them 
from the fear of death, and makes them certain of possessing one day, 
eternal Happiness. Even to wicked men themselves, death seems to be of 
some advantage; for in freeing them from the body, it prevents the measure 
of their punishment from increasing. On account of these excellent 
advantages, death to good men seems not horrible, but sweet; not terrible, 
but lovely. Hence St. Paul securely exclaims: “For to me, to live is Christ; 
and to die is gain having a desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ:” and 
his first Epistle to the Thessalonians, he saith: “We will not have you 
ignorant, brethren, concerning them that are asleep, that you be not 
sorrowful, even as others who have not hope” (4:12.) 

There lived some time ago a certain holy lady, named Catherine Adorna, 
of Genoa; she was so inflamed with the love of Christ, that with the most 
ardent desires she wished to be “dissolved,” and to depart to her Beloved: 
hence, seized as it were with a love for death, she often praised it as most 
beautiful and most lovely, blaming it only for this that it fled from those 
who desired it, and was found by those who fled from it. 

From these considerations then we may conclude, that death, as produced 
by sin, is an evil; but that, by the grace of Christ who condescended to 


suffer death for us, it hath become in many ways salutary, lovely, and to be 
desired. 


CHAPTER I 


HE WHO DESIRES TO DIE WELL, MUST LIVE 
WELL 


I NOW commence the rules to be observed in the Art of dying well. This 
art I shall divide into two parts: in the first I shall speak of the precepts we 
must follow whilst in good health; in the other of those we should observe 
when we are dangerously ill, or near death’s door. 

We shall first treat of those precepts that relate to virtue; and afterwards 
of those which relate to the sacraments: for, by these two we shall be 
especially enabled both to live well, and to die well. But the general rule, 
“that he who lives well, will die well,” must be mentioned before all others: 
for since death is nothing more than the end of life, it is certain that all who 
live well to the end, die well; nor can he die ill, who hath never lived ill; as, 
on the other hand, he who hath never led a good life, cannot die a good 
death. The same thing is observable in many similar cases: for all that walk 
along the right path, are sure to arrive at the place of their destination; 
whilst, on the contrary, they who wander from it, will never arrive at their 
journey’s end. 

They also who diligently apply to study, will soon become learned 
doctors; but they who do not, will be ignorant. But, perhaps, some one may 
mention, as an objection, the example of the good thief, who lived ill and 
yet died well. This was not the case; for that good thief led a holy life, and 
therefore died a holy death. But, even supposing he had spent the greater 
part of his days in wickedness, yet the other part of his life was spent so 
well, that he easily repented of his former sins, and gained the greatest 
graces. For, burning with the love of God, he openly defended our Saviour 
from the calumnies of His enemies; and filled with the same charity 
towards his neighbour, he rebuked and admonished his blaspheming 


companion, and endeavoured to convert him. He was yet alive when he thus 
addressed him, saying: “Neither dost thou fear God, seeing thou art under 
the same condemnation? And we indeed justly, for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds: but this man hath done no evil.” (St. Luke 23:40, 41.) 
Neither was he dead when, confessing and calling upon Christ, he uttered 
these noble words: “Lord, remember me when thou shalt come into thy 
kingdom.” The good thief then appeared to “have been one of those who 
came last into the vineyard, and yet he received a reward greater than the 
first.” 

True, therefore, is the sentence, “He who lives well, dies well;” and, “He 
who lives ill, dies ill.” We must acknowledge that it is a most dangerous 
thing to deter till death our conversion from sin to virtue: far more happy 
are they who begin to carry the yoke of the Lord “from their youth,” as 
Jeremiah saith; and exceedingly blessed are those, “who were not defiled 
with women, and in whose mouth there was found no lie: for they are 
without spot before the throne of God. These were purchased from among 
men, the first-fruits to God and to the Lamb.” (Apoc. 14:4, 5.) Such were 
Jeremias, and St. John, “more than a prophet;” and above all, the Mother of 
our Lord, as well as many more whom God alone knoweth. 

This first great truth now remains established, that a good death depends 
upon a good life. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SECOND PRECEPT, WHICH IS, TO DIE TO 
THE WORLD 


Now, that we may live well it is necessary, in the first place, that we die to 
the world before we die in the body. All they who live to the world are dead 
to God: we cannot in any way begin to live to God, unless we first die to the 
world. This truth is so plainly revealed in Holy Scripture, that it can be 
denied by no one but infidels and unbelievers. But, as in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word shall stand, I will quote the holy apostles, St. 
John, St. James, and St. Paul, witnesses the more powerful, because in them 
the Holy Spirit (who is the Spirit of Truth) plainly speaketh. Thus writes St. 
John the Evangelist: “The prince of this world cometh, and in me he hath 
not anything,” (chap. 14:30.) Here the devil is meant by “the prince of this 
world,” who is the king of all the wicked: and by the “world” is understood 
the company of all sinners who love the world, and are loved by it. 

A little lower the same Evangelist continues: “If the world hate you, 
know ye that it hath hated me before you. If you had been of the world, the 
world would love its own; but because you are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” And in 
another place: “I pray not for the world, but for them whom thou hast given 
me.” Here Christ clearly tells us, that by the “world” those are meant, who, 
with their prince the devil, shall hear at the last day: “Go, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire.” St. John adds also in his Epistle: “Love not the world, nor 
the things that are in the world. If any man love the world, the charity of the 
Father is not in him. For all that is in the world is the concupiscence of the 
flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life, which is not 
of the Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth away, and the 


concupiscence thereof. But he that doth the will of God abideth for ever.” (1 
Epist. 2) 

Let us now hear how St. James speaks in his Epistle: “Adulterers, know 
you not that the friendship of this world is the enemy of God? Whosoever, 
therefore, will be a friend of the world, becometh an enemy to God.” (chap. 
4:4.) 

Thus St. Paul, that vessel of election, speaketh; in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, writing to all the faithful, he says: “You must needs go out of 
this world;” and in another place in the same Epistle: “But whilst we are 
judged, we are chastised by the Lord: that we be not condemned with this 
world.” (chap. 11:32.) 

Here we are clearly told, that the whole world will be condemned at the 
last day. But by the “world” is not meant heaven and earth, nor all those 
who live in it; but they only who love the world. The just and pious in 
whom reigneth the love of God, not the concupiscence of the flesh are 
indeed in the world, but not of the world: but the wicked are not only in the 
world, they are also of the world; and therefore not the love of God, but the 
“concupiscence of the flesh” reigneth in their heart, that is, luxury and the 
concupiscence of the eyes,” which is avarice and “the pride of life,” which 
is an esteem of themselves above others; and thus they imitate the 
arrogance and pride of the devil, not the humility and mildness of Jesus 
Christ. 

Since, then, such is the truth, if we wish to learn the Art of dying well, it 
is our bounden and serious duty to go forth from the world, not in word and 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth: yea, to die to the world, and to exclaim 
with the Apostle, “The world is crucified to me, and I to the world.” This 
business is no trifling matter, but one of the utmost difficulty and 
importance: for our Lord being asked, “Are they few that are saved?” 
replied, “Strive to enter by the narrow gate;” and more clearly in St. 
Matthew doth He speak: “Enter ye in at the narrow gate: for wide is the gate 
and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there are who go 
in thereat. How narrow is the gate, and strait is the way that leadeth to life: 
and few there are that find it!” (chap, 7) 

To live in the world, and to despise the pleasures of the world, is very 
difficult: to see beautiful objects, and not to love them; to taste sweet things, 
and not to be delighted with them; to despise honours, to court labours, 


willingly to occupy the lowest place, to yield the highest to all others in 
fine, to live in the flesh as if not having flesh, this seems rather to belong to 
angels than to men; and yet the apostle, writing to the Church of the 
Corinthians, in which nearly all lived with their wives, and who were 
therefore neither clerics, nor monks, nor anchorets, but, according to the 
expression now used, were seculars still, he thus addresses them: “This 
therefore I say, brethren, the time is short; it remaineth, that they also who 
have wives be as if they had none; and they that weep, as though they wept 
not; and they that rejoice, as if they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as 
though they possessed not; and they that use this world, as if they used it 
not, for the fashion of this world passeth away.” (1 Corinth, 7:29. &c.) 

By these words the apostle exhorts the faithful that, being encouraged by 
the hope of eternal happiness, they should be as little affected by earthly 
things as if they did not belong to them; that they should love their wives 
only with a moderated love, as if they had them not; that if they wept for the 
loss of children or of their goods, they should weep but little, as if they were 
not sorrowful; that if they rejoiced at their worldly honours or success, they 
should rejoice as if they had no occasion to rejoice that is, as if joy did not 
belong to them; that if they bought a house or field, they should be as little 
affected by it as if they did not possess it. In fine, the apostle orders us so to 
live in the world, as if we were strangers and pilgrims, not citizens. 

And this St. Peter more clearly teaches where he says: “Dearly beloved, I 
beseech you as strangers and pilgrims to refrain yourselves from carnal 
desires which war against the soul.” (1 Epist. 2) Thus the most glorious 
prince of the apostles wishes us, so to live in our own house and city as if 
we dwelt in another’s, being little solicitous whether there is abundance or 
scarcity of provisions. But he commands us, that we so abstain “from camal 
desires which war against the soul;” for carnal desires do not easily arise 
when we see those things which do not belong to us. This, therefore, is the 
way to be in the world, and not of the world, which those do who, being 
dead to the world, live to God alone; and, therefore, such do not fear the 
death of the body, which brings them not harm but gain, according to the 
saying of the Apostle Paul, “For to me, to live is Christ: and to die is gain.” 

And how many, I ask, shall we find in our times, so dead to the world as 
already to have learnt to die to the flesh, and thus to secure their salvation? I 
have certainly no doubt, that in the Catholic Church are to be found, not 


only in monasteries and amongst the clergy, but even in the world, many 
holy men, truly dead to the world, who have learned the Art of dying well. 

But it cannot be denied also, that many are to be found, not only not dead 
to the world, but ardently fond of it, and lovers of its pleasures, riches, and 
honours: these, unless they resolve to die to the world, and in reality do so, 
without doubt will die a bad death, and be condemned with the world, as 
the apostle saith. 

But perhaps the lovers of the world may reply, “It is very difficult to die 
to the world, whilst we are living in it; and to despise those good things 
which God has created for our enjoyment.” To these words I answer, that 
God does not wish us entirely and absolutely to neglect or despise the riches 
and honours of this world. Abraham was an especial favourite with God; 
and yet he possessed great riches. David also, and Ezechias, and Josias, 
were most powerful kings; and at the same time most pleasing to God: the 
same may be said of many Christian kings and emperors. The good things 
of this life, therefore its riches, honours, and pleasures are not entirely 
forbidden to Christians, but only an immoderate love of them, which is 
named by St. John, “the concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of 
the eyes, and the pride of life.” 

Abraham certainly possessed great riches, but he not only made a 
moderate use of them, he was also most willing to dispose of them, when 
and how the Almighty willed. For he who spared not his only beloved son, 
how much more easily could he part with his riches, if God so wished? 
Wherefore Abraham was rich, but he was richer in faith and charity; and 
therefore he was not of the world, but rather dead to it. The same may be 
said of other holy men, who, possessed of riches, power, and glory, and 
even kingdoms, were yet poor in spirit, dead to the world, and thus living to 
God alone, they learned perfectly the Art of dying well Wherefore, not 
abundance of riches, nor kingdoms, nor honours, make us to be of the 
world; but “the concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, which in one word is called cupidity, and is opposed to 
divine charity. If then we should begin, the grace of God inspiring us, to 
love God for His own sake and our neighbours for God’s sake, we shall 
then not be of this world: and as our love increaseth, our cupidity will 
diminish; for charity cannot increase without the other diminishing. Thus, 
what appeared impossible to be done, when our passions reigned within us, 


“to live in this world as if we did not belong to it,” will be made most easy 
when love resides in our heart. What is an insupportable burden to cupidity, 
is sweet and light to love. 

As we said above, to die to the world is no light matter, but a business of 
the greatest difficulty and importance. Those find it most difficult who 
know not the power of God’s grace, nor have tasted of the sweetness of His 
love, but are carnal, not having the Spirit: all carnal objects become insipid, 
when once we taste of the divine sweetness. 

Wherefore, he who seriously desireth to learn the Art of dying well, on 
which his eternal salvation and all true happiness depend, must not defer 
quitting this world, and entirely dying to it: he cannot possibly live to the 
world and to God; he cannot enjoy earth and heaven 


CHAPTER III 


THE THIRD PRECEPT, WHICH IS CONCERNING 
THE THREE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 


IN the last chapter we showed, that no one can die a good death, without 
first dying to the world. Now we shall point out what he must do who is 
dead to the world, in order that he may live to God; for in the first chapter 
we proved, that no man can die well, without having lived well. The 
essence of a good life is laid down by St. Paul, in his first Epistle to 
Timothy, in these words: “Now the end of the commandment is charity 
from a pure heart, and a good conscience, and an unfeigned faith.” (chap, 1) 
The apostle was not ignorant of the answer our Lord gave to one who had 
asked Him: “What shall I do to possess eternal life?” He answered, “If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” But the apostle wished to 
explain, in the fewest words, the end of the first commandment, on which 
the whole law, and the understanding of it, and its observance, and the way 
to eternal life, depend. At the same time he also wished to teach us, what 
are the virtues necessary to attain perfect justice, of which he had spoken in 
another place: “And now there remain faith, hope, charity, these three: but 
the greater of these is charity.” (1 Epist. to Corinth, 13:13.) He says, 
therefore, the end of the precepts’ is Charity: that is, the end of all precepts, 
the observance of which is necessary for a good life, consists in charity. 
Thus, he that loves God, fulfils all the precepts which relate to the first 
table of the law; and he that loves his neighbour, fulfils all the commands 
which relate to the second. This truth St. Paul teaches more clearly in his 
Epistle to the Romans: “He that loveth his neighbour, hath fulfilled the law. 
For, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, 
thou shalt not bear false witness, thou shalt not covet: And if there be any 
other commandment, it is comprised in this word, Thou shalt love thy 


neighbour as thyself. The love of our neighbour worketh no evil. Love, 
therefore, is the fulfilling of the law.” (chap. 13:8, &c.) 

From these words we can understand, that all the precepts which relate to 
the worship of God, are included in charity. For as the love of one 
neighbour towards another does not produce evil; so also the love of God 
cannot produce evil. Wherefore the fulfilling of the law, both as regards 
God and our neighbour, is love. But what is the nature of true and perfect 
charity towards God and our neighbour? the same apostle declareth saying: 
“Charity, from a pure heart, and a good conscience, and in unfeigned faith.” 
In these words, by a “good conscience,” we understand with St. Augustine, 
in his Preface to the xxxi. Psalm, the virtue of hope, which is one of the 
three theological virtues. Hope is called a “good conscience,” because it 
springs from a good conscience, just the same as despair arises from an evil 
conscience; hence St. John saith: “Dearly beloved, if our heart do not 
reprehend us, we have confidence towards God.” (1 Epist. 3:21.) 

There are, therefore, three virtues, in which the perfection of the 
Christian law consists; charity from a pure heart, hope from a good 
conscience, and faith unfeigned. But as charity is first in the order of 
perfection, so in the order of generation, faith cometh first, according to the 
words of the apostle: “Now there remain, faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greater of these is charity.” 

Let us begin with faith, which is the first of all the virtues that exists in 
the heart of a justified man. Not without reason, doth the apostle add 
“unfeigned” to faith. For faith begins justification, provided it be true and 
sincere, not false or feigned. The faith of heretics does not begin 
justification, because it is not true, but false; the faith of bad Catholics does 
not begin justification, because it is not sincere, but feigned. It is said to be 
feigned in two ways: when either we do not really believe, but only pretend 
to believe; or when we indeed believe, but do not live, as we believe we 
ought to do. 

In both these ways it seems the words of St. Paul must be understood, in 
his Epistle to Titus: “They profess that they know God: but in their works 
they deny him.” (chap. 1:16.) Thus also do the holy fathers St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine, interpret these words of the apostle. 

Now, from this first virtue of a just man, we may easily understand, how 
great must be the multitude of those who do not live well, and who 


therefore die ill. I pass by infidels, pagans, heretics, and atheists, who are 
completely ignorant of the Art of dying well. And amongst Catholics, how 
many are there who in words, “profess to know God, but in their works 
deny him?” Who acknowledge the mother of our Lord to be a virgin, and 
yet fear not to blaspheme her? Who praise prayer, fasting, almsdeeds, and 
other good works, and yet always indulge in the opposite vices? I omit 
other things that are known to all. Let not those then boast that they possess 
“unfeigned” faith, who either do not believe what they pretend to believe, 
or else do not live as the Catholic Church commands them to do; and 
therefore they acknowledge by this conduct, that they have not yet begun to 
live well: nor can they hope to die happily, unless by the grace of God they 
learn the Art of living well. 

Another virtue of a just man is hope, or “a good conscience,” as St. Paul 
has taught us to call it. This virtue comes from faith, for he cannot hope in 
God who either does not know the true God, or does not believe Him to be 
powerful and merciful. But to excite and strengthen our faith, that so it may 
be called not merely hope, but even confidence, a good conscience is very 
necessary. For how can any one approach God, and ask favours from Him, 
when he is conscious of heaving committed sin, and of not having expiated 
it by true repentance? Who asks a benefit from an enemy? Who can expect 
to be relieved by him, who he knows is incensed against him? 

Hear what the wise man thinks of the hope of the wicked: “The hope of 
the wicked is as dust, which is blown away with the wind, and as a thin 
froth which is dispersed by the storm: and a smoke that is scattered abroad 
by the wind; and as the remembrance of a guest of one day that passeth by.” 
(Wisdom 5:15.). Thus the wise man admonishes the wicked, that their hope 
is weak not strong; short not lasting; they may indeed, whilst they are alive, 
entertain some hopes, that some day they will repent and be reconciled to 
God: but when death overtakes them, unless the Almighty by a special 
grace move their heart, and inspire them with true sorrow, their hope will be 
changed into despair, and they will exclaim with the rest of the wicked: 
“Therefore we have erred from the way of truth, and the light of justice hath 
not shined unto us, and the sun of understanding hath not risen upon us. 
What hath pride profited us? or what advantage hath the boasting of riches 
brought us? All those things are passed away like a shadow,” &c. (Wisdom 
5:6, 8.) Thus doth the wise man admonish us, that if we wish to live well 


and die well, we must not dare to remain in sin, even for one moment, nor 
allow ourselves to be deceived by a vain confidence, that we have as yet 
many years to live, and that time will be given to us for repentance. 

Such a vain confidence hath deceived many, and will deceive many more, 
unless they wisely learn whilst they have time the Art of dying well. “There 
now remaineth charity, the third virtue, which is justly called the “queen of 
virtues;” with this no one can perish, without it no one can live, either in 
this life or in the next. But that alone is true charity which springs from a 
“pure heart:” it is “from God,” as St. John saith; and also more clearly St. 
Paul, “The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
who is given to us.” (Epist. to Romans 5:5.) Charity is therefore said to 
come from a “pure heart,” because it is not enkindled in an impure heart, 
but in one purified from its errors by faith, according to the words of the 
apostle Peter: “purifying their hearts by faith:” and by divine hope, it is also 
purified from the love and desire of earthly things. For as a fire cannot be 
enkindled in wood that is green or damp, but only in dry wood; so also the 
fire of charity requires a heart purified from earthly affections, and from a 
foolish confidence in its own strength. 

From this explanation we can understand what is true charity, and what 
false and feigned. For should we delight to speak of God, and shed even 
tears at our prayers should we do many good works, give alms and often 
fast; but yet allow impure love to remain in our heart, or vain glory, or 
hatred to our neighbour, or any other of those vices that make our hearts 
depraved this is not true and divine charity, but only its shadow. With the 
greatest reason then does St. Paul, when speaking of true and perfect 
justice, not mention simply, faith, hope, and charity: but he adds, “Now the 
end of the commandment is charity from a pure heart, and a good 
conscience, and an unfeigned faith.” This is the true Art of living and dying 
well, if we persevere till death in true and perfect charity 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FOURTH PRECEPT, CONTAINING THREE 
EVANGELICAL COUNSELS 


ALTHOUGH what we have said on faith, hope, and charity, may seem 
sufficient to enable us to live well and die well; yet, in order to effect these 
two objects more perfectly and more easily, our Lord Himself has deigned 
to give us three counsels in the Holy Scriptures: thus He speaks in St. Luke: 
“Let your loins be girt, and lamps burming in your hands. And you 
yourselves like to men who wait for their lord, when he shall return from 
the wedding; that when he cometh and knocketh, they may open to him 
immediately. Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord, when he cometh, 
shall find watching.” (chap. 12:35, 36.) 

This parable may be understood in two ways: of preparation for the 
coming of our Lord at the last day, and for His coming at the particular 
death of each one. This latter explanation which is that of St. Gregory on 
this gospel (Homily xiii) seems more adapted to our subject: for the 
expectation of the last day, will chiefly regard only those who will then be 
alive: our Lord seems to have intended it for the apostles, not for all 
Christians, although the apostles and their successors were many ages 
distant from this day. 

Moreover, many signs will precede the last day, that will terrify men, 
according to the words of our Lord: “And there shall be signs in the sun, 
and in the moon, and in the stars: and upon the earth distress of nations Men 
withering away for fear, and expectation of what shall come upon the whole 
world.” But no certain signs will precede the particular death of each one: 
and such a coming do those words signify, which are so frequently repeated 
in the Holy Scripture, that the Lord will come like “a thief” that is, when He 
is least expected. 


We will, therefore, briefly explain this parable, understanding by it that 
preparation for death, which above all things is so absolutely necessary for 
us. Our Lord commands us all to observe three things: First, that we have 
“our loins girt;” Secondly, that we have “lamps burning in our hands;” 
Thirdly, that we “watch” in expectation of the coming of our Judge, being 
no less ignorant when He will come, than we are of the coming of thieves. 
Let us explain the words, “Let your loins be girt.” The literal meaning of 
these words is, that we should be ready prepared to go forth and meet the 
Lord, when death shall call us to our particular judgment. The comparison 
of the garments being girt, is taken from the custom of Eastern nations that 
use long garments; and when they are about to go on a journey or to walk, 
they gather up their garments and gird their loins, lest their garments should 
be in their way. Hence it is said of the angel Raphael, who had come as a 
guide to the younger Tobias: “Then going forth, found a beautiful young 
man, standing girded, and as it were ready to walk.” (Tobias 5:5.) 

And according to the same custom of the Orientals, St. Peter writes: 
“Wherefore, having the loins of your mind girt up, being sober, trust 
perfectly in the grace which is offered you, &c.” (1 Epist. 1:13.) And St. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Ephesians says: “Stand therefore, having your 
loins girt about with truth.” (1:14.) 

Now, to have our “loins girt,” signifies two things: First, the virtue of 
chastity; Secondly, a readiness to meet our Lord coming to judgment, 
whether it be the particular or the general judgment. The holy fathers, St. 
Basil, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory, give the first explanation. And truly, 
the concupiscence of the flesh, beyond all other passions, doth greatly 
hinder us from being ready to meet Christ; whilst, on the other hand, 
nothing makes us more fit to follow our Lord, than virginal chastity. We 
read in the Apocalypse how virgins follow the Lamb “whithersoever he 
goeth.” 

And the apostle saith: “he that is without a wife is solicitous for the 
things that belong to the Lord, how he may please God. But he that is with a 
wife, is solicitous for the things of the world, how he may please his wife; 
and he is divided.” (1 Epist. to Cor. 7:32, 33.) 

But another explanation, which does not restrict the “the loins girt” to 
continence alone, but includes a ready obedience to Christ in all things, is 
that of St. Cyprian (Liber de Exhortat. Martyrii, cap. viii): we shall also 


follow the explanation which most commentators give of this passage. The 
meaning then of these words is, that the affairs of this life even the most 
necessary and important must not so occupy our mind as to hinder us from 
directing our first thoughts, by preparing to meet Christ when He shall call 
upon us at our death, to give an account of all our works, yea, of all our 
words and thoughts, even unto every idle word and frivolous thought. 

What will they do then, when death cometh suddenly upon them, who are 
now wholly immersed in worldly cares, and who never think for one 
moment of the account they will have to give to God, of all their works, of 
all their words, of all their thoughts, of all their desires, and of all their 
omissions? Will these be able to meet Christ, with their loins girt? Rather, 
will they not, being entangled and bound, fall in their sins into despair? For 
what can they answer, when the Judge shall say unto them: “Why did you 
not attend to my words, with which I so often admonished you, saying: 
Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all other things shall be 
added unto you? And why also did you not consider those words, which 
you must have so often heard in the church, Martha, Martha, thou art 
careful, and art troubled about many things. But one thing is necessary. 
Mary hath chosen the better part, which shall not be taken away from her? 
If I reprehended Martha, who was so anxious to serve me, can I be pleased 
with your anxiety to hoard up superfluous wealth, to attain dangerous 
honours, to satisfy your sinful passions; and, in the mean time, to forget the 
kingdom of God and His justice, which above all other things is so 
necessary for you?” 

But we will now explain another duty of the diligent and faithful servant: 
“And lamps burning in your hand.” It is not sufficient for the faithful 
servant to have his “loins girt,” that so he may freely and easily meet his 
Lord; a burning lamp is also required to show him the way, because at night 
he should be expecting the Lord, when He returneth from the nuptial 
banquet. In this place, “the lamp” signifies the law of God, which will point 
out the right path. David saith: “Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a light 
to my path.” 

The “law is a light” saith Solomon in the Book of Proverbs. But this lamp 
cannot illumine or point out the way, if it be left in our chamber or house, 
and therefore we must hold it in our hand, that it may show us the right 
way. Many there are well acquainted with divine and human laws, but they 


commit many sins, or omit many good and necessary works, because they 
have not a lamp in their hands that is, because their knowledge does not 
extend to works. How many most learned men are there, who commit very 
grievous sins, because when they act they consult not the law of the Lord, 
but their anger, their lust, or some other passion! If King David, when he 
saw Bethsabee naked, had remembered the command of God, “Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s wife,” he would never have fallen into so great a 
crime; but, because he was delighted with the beauty of the woman, 
forgetting the divine law, this man, once so just and holy, committed 
adultery. Wherefore, we must always hold the lamp of the law, not hidden 
in our chamber, but in our hands, and obey those words of the Holy Spirit, 
who orders us to meditate on the law of the Lord “day and night,” that so 
with the prophet we may say: “Thou hast commanded thy commandments 
to be kept most diligently. that my ways may be directed to keep thy 
justifications!” (Psalm 118) He who always keeps before his eyes the lamp 
of the law, will always be ready to meet his Lord whenever He cometh. 

The third and last duty of the faithful servant is “to watch” being 
uncertain when the Lord shall come: “Blessed are those servants whom, 
when the Lord shall come, he shall find watching.” Our Creator does not 
wish that men should die at a certain known time, lest during all the period 
before this they should indulge in sin, and then endeavour to be converted 
to God a little before their death. Divine Providence hath, therefore, so 
disposed things that nothing is more uncertain than the hour of death: some 
die in the womb, some when scarcely born, some in extreme old age, some 
in the flower of youth, whilst others languish a long time, or die suddenly, 
or recover from a severe sickness and almost incurable disease; others are 
only slightly affected, but when they seem secure from death, the disease 
comes on again, and takes them away. To this uncertainty our Lord alludes 
in the Gospel: “And if he shall come in the second watch, or come in the 
third watch, and find them so, blessed are those servants. But this know ye, 
that if the householder did know at what hour the thief would come, he 
would surely watch, and would not suffer his house to be broken open. Be 
you then also ready: for at what hour you think not, the Son of Man will 
come.” (St. Luke 12:38, &c.) In order that we may be convinced how 
important it is for us to be persuaded of the uncertainty of the time in which 
the Lord shall come to judge whether it be at our death, or at the end of the 


world nothing is more frequently repeated in the Holy Scriptures than the 
word, “Watch,” and also the comparison of the “Thief,” who often cometh 
when he is least expected. The word, Watch,” continually found in the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke; also in the Epistles of the 
Apostles, and in the Apocalypse. 

From these considerations it is evident, how great must be the negligence 
and ignorance, not to say the blindness and madness of the greater part of 
mankind, who, although so often warned by the Spirit of Truth itself, who 
cannot deceive, to prepare for death, that great and most difficult affair, on 
which eternal happiness or misery depends; yet few are there that are 
roused by the words, or rather by the thunder of the Holy Spirit. 

But some one may reply: “What advice do you give to teach us to watch 
as we ought, and by watching to prepare for a good death?” Nothing more 
useful occurs to me, than for us frequently and seriously to examine our 
conscience, that so we may prepare for death. All Catholics, when every 
year they are about to confess their sins, fail not beforehand to examine 
their conscience. And, indeed, when they fall sick, according to the decree 
of Pope Pius V., the doctor is forbidden to visit them a second time, until, 
having examined their conscience, their sins have been expiated by an 
humble confession. In fine, there are hardly any Catholics, who, when near 
death, do not confess their sins. But what shall we say of those who are 
snatched away by a sudden death? 

What of those who are afflicted with madness, or fall into delirium before 
confession? What of those who, being grievously afflicted by their disease, 
cannot even think of their sins? What of those who sin whilst dying, or die 
in sin, as they do who engage in an unjust war, or in a duel, or are killed in 
the act of adultery? 

Prudently to avoid these and other like misfortunes, nothing can be 
imagined more useful than for those who value their salvation, twice every 
day, morning and night, diligently to examine their conscience; what they 
have done during the night, or the preceding day; what they have said, 
desired, or thought of, in which sin may have entered; and if they shall 
discover anything mortal, let them not defer seeking the remedy of true 
contrition, with a resolution to approach the sacrament of penance on the 
very first opportunity. 


Wherefore, let them ask of God the gift of contrition, let them ponder on 
the enormity of sin, let them detest their sins from their heart, and seriously 
ask themselves who is the “offended and the offenders.” Man, a worm, 
offends God the Almighty; a base slave, the Lord of heaven and earth! 
Spare not then your tears, nor cease to strike your breast: in fine, make a 
firm resolution never more to offend God, never more to irritate the best of 
Fathers. If this examination be continued morning and night, or at least 
once in the day, it can scarcely happen that we shall die in sin, or mad, or 
delirious. Thus it will be, that every preparation being made for a good 
death, neither its uncertainty will trouble us, nor the happiness of eternal 
life fail us. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FIFTH PRECEPT, IN WHICH THE 
DECEITFUL ERROR OF THE RICH OF THIS 
WORLD IS EXPOSED 


IN addition to what has been already said, I must add the refutation of a 
certain error very prevalent among the rich of this world, and which greatly 
hinders them from living well and dying well. The error consists in this: the 
rich suppose that the wealth they possess is absolutely their own property, if 
justly acquired; and that therefore they may lawfully spend, give away, or 
squander their money, and that no one can say to them, “Why do you do so? 
Why dress so richly? Why feast so sumptuously? Why so prodigal in 
supporting your dogs and hawks? Why do you spend so much money in 
gaming, or other such-like pleasures?” They will answer: “What is it to 
you? Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with my own?” 

Now, this error is doubtless most grievous and pernicious: for, granting 
that the “rich” are the masters of their own property with relation to other 
men; yet, with regard to God, they are not masters, but only administrators 
or stewards. This truth can be proved by many arguments. Hear the royal 
prophet: “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof: the world and all 
they that dwell therein.” (Psalm 23) And again: “For all the beasts of the 
wood are mine: the cattle on the hills, and the oxen. If I should be hungry, I 
would not tell thee: for the world is mine, and the fullness thereof.” (Psalm 
49) 

And in the first book of Paralipomenon, when David had offered for the 
building of the temple three thousand talents of gold and seven thousand 
talents of silver, and Parian marble in the greatest abundance; and when, 
moved by the example of the king, the princes of the tribes had offered five 


thousand talents of gold, and ten thousand of silver, and eighteen thousand 
of brass, and a hundred thousand of iron, then David said to God: “Thine, O 
Lord, is magnificence, and power, and glory, and victory: and to thee is 
praise; for all that is in heaven or earth is thine: thine is the kingdom, Lord, 
and thon art above all princes. Thine are riches, and thine is glory, thou hast 
dominion over all: in thy and is power and might: in thy hand greatness and 
the empire of all things. Who am I, what is my people, that we should be 
able to promise thee all these things? All things are thine; and we have 
given thee what we have received of thy hand.” (chap. 29:11, &c.) To these 
may be added the testimony of God Himself, who by Aggeus the prophet 
saith: “Mine is silver, and mine is gold.” This the Lord spoke, that the 
people might understand that for the new building of the temple nothing 
would be wanting, since He himself would order its erection, to whom 
belonged all the gold and silver in the world. 

I shall add two more testimonies from the words of Christ, in the New 
Testament: “There was a certain rich man who had a steward: and the same 
was accused unto him, that he had wasted his goods. And he called him, 
and said to him: How is it I hear this of thee? Give an account of thy 
stewardship: for now thou canst be steward no longer.” (St. Luke 16) By the 
“rich man” is here meant God, who, as we have just said, crieth out by the 
prophet Aggeus: “Mine is silver, and mine is gold.” By the “steward” is to 
be understood a rich man, as the holy Fathers teach, St. Chrysostom, St. 
Augustine, St. Ambrose, Venerable Bede, besides Theophylact, and 
Euthymius, and others on this passage. 

If the Gospel, then, is to be credited, every rich man of this world must 
acknowledge that the riches he possesses, whether justly or unjustly 
acquired, are not his: that if they be justly acquired, he is only the steward 
of them; if unjustly, that he is nothing but a thief and a robber. And since 
the rich man is not the master of the wealth he possesses, it follows that, 
when accused of injustice before God, God removes him from his 
stewardship, either by death or by want: such do the words signify, “Give 
an account of thy stewardship, for now thou canst be steward no longer.” 

God will never be in want of ways to reduce the rich to poverty, and thus 
to remove them from their stewardship: such as by shipwrecks, robberies, 
hail-storms, cankers, too much rain, drought, and many other kinds of 


afflictions so many voices of God exclaiming to the rich: “Thou canst be 
steward no longer.” 

But when, towards the end of the parable, our Lord says: “Make unto you 
friends of the mammon of iniquity, that when you shall fail, they may 
receive you into everlasting dwellings,” He does not mean that alms are to 
he given out of unjust riches, but of riches that are not riches, properly so 
speaking, but only the shadows of them. This is evidently the meaning from 
another passage in the same Gospel of St. Luke: “If then you have not been 
faithful in the unjust mammon, who will trust you with that which is the 
true?” 

The meaning of these words is: “If in the unjust mammon” that is, false 
riches “you have not been faithful” in giving liberally to the poor, “who will 
trust you” with true riches the riches of virtues, which make men truly rich? 
This is the explanation given by St. Cyprian, and also by St. Augustine in 
the second book of his Evangelical Questions, where he says that mammon 
signifies “riches;” which the foolish and wicked alone consider to be riches, 
whilst wise and good men despise them, and assert that spiritual gifts are 
alone to be considered true riches. 

There is another passage in the same Gospel of St. Luke, which may be 
considered as a kind of commentary on the unjust steward: “There was a 
certain rich man, who was clothed in purple and fine linen, and feasted 
sumptuously every day. And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, 
who lay at his gate, full of sores. Desiring to be filled with the crumbs that 
fell from the rich man’s table, and no one did give him; moreover, the dogs 
came and licked his sores. And it came to pass that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom. And the rich man also died: 
and he was buried in hell.” This Dives was certainly one of those who 
supposed he was master of his own money, and not a steward under God; 
and therefore he imagined not that he offended against God, when he was 
clothed in purple and linen, and feasted sumptuously every day, and had his 
dogs, and his buffoons, &c. For he perhaps said within himself: “I spend my 
own money, I do no injury to any one, I violate not the laws of God, I do 
not blaspheme nor swear, I observe the sabbath, I honour my parents, I do 
not kill, nor commit adultery, nor steal, nor bear false witness, nor do I 
covet my neighbour’s wife, or anything else.” But if such was the case, why 
was he buried in hell? why tormented in the fire? We must then 


acknowledge that all those are deceived who suppose they are the 
“absolute” masters of their money; for if Dives had any more grievous sins 
to answer for, the Holy Scripture would certainly have mentioned them. But 
since nothing more has been added, we are given to understand that the 
superfluous adornment of his body with costly garments, and his daily 
magnificent banquets, and the multitude of his servants and dogs, whilst he 
had no compassion for the poor, was a sufficient cause of his condemnation 
to eternal torments. 

Let it, therefore, be a fixed rule for living well and dying well, often to 
consider and seriously to ponder on the account that must be given to God 
of our luxury in palaces, in gardens, in chariots, in the multitude of servants, 
in the splendour of dress, in banquets, in hoarding up riches, in unnecessary 
expenses, which injure a great multitude of the poor and sick, who stand in 
need of our superfluities; and who now cry to God, and in the day of 
judgment will not cease crying out until we, together with the rich man, 
shall be condemned to eternal flames. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SIXTH PRECEPT, IN WHICH THREE 
MORAL VIRTUES ARE EXPLAINED 


ALTHOUGH the three theological virtues faith, hope, and charity include 
all the rules for living well, and therefore dying well; yet the Holy Spirit, 
the author of all the books of Scripture, for the better understanding of this 
most necessary art, has added three other virtues, which in a wonderful 
manner help men to live well and die well. These are, sobriety, justice, and 
piety of which the Apostle Paul speaks in his Epistle to Titus: “For the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ hath appeared to all men, instructing us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly desires, we should live soberly, and justly, 
and godly in this world, looking for the blessed hope and coming of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” (chap, 2) 

This, therefore, will be the sixth precept for living well and dying well: 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly desires, we should live soberly, and 
justly, and godly in this world.” Here is an epitome of the whole of the 
divine law, reduced into one short sentence: “Decline from evil, and do 
good.” (Psalm, 36) In evil there are two things; a turning away from God, 
and a turning to creatures, according to the prophet Jeremias: “My people 
have done two evils: they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, 
and have digged to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.” (chap. 2:13.) What must he therefore do, who wishes to decline 
from evil? He must “deny ungodliness and worldly desires.” Ungodliness 
turns us away from God, and “worldly desires” turn us to creatures. As to 
doing good, we shall then fulfil the law when we live “soberly, justly, and 
piously” that is, when we are sober towards ourselves, just towards our 
neighbour, and pious towards God. 


But we will enter a little more into detail, in order to reduce more easily 
to practice this most salutary precept. What, then, is ungodliness? A vice 
contrary to piety. What is piety? A virtue, or gift of the Holy Spirit, by 
which we regard God, and worship Him, and venerate Him as our Father. 
We are therefore commanded so to deny ungodliness, that we may “live 
piously in this world;” or, what amounts to the same thing, so to live 
piously in this world, that we may deny all ungodliness. But why are these 
two mentioned, since one would be sufficient? The Holy Spirit was thus 
pleased to speak, in order to make as understand that if we wish to please 
God, we must be so in love with piety as to admit of no impiety. For there 
are many Christians who seem pious by praying to God, by assisting at the 
adorable sacrifice, by hearing sermons, &c.; but, in the meanwhile, they 
either blaspheme God, or swear falsely, or break through their vows. And 
what else is this, but to pretend to be “pious” towards God, and yet be 
impious at the same time? 

Wherefore, it behoveth those who desire to live well that they may die 
well, so to worship God as to deny all ungodliness yea, even the very 
shadow of it. For it will be of little profit daily to hear mass, and to adore 
Christ in the holy mysteries, if, in the mean time, we impiously blaspheme 
God, or swear by His holy name. But we must also carefully remark, that 
the apostle does not say, “denying ungodliness” but “all ungodliness” that 
is, all kind of impiety; not only the more heinous sort, but even the slightest. 

And this is said against those who hesitate not to swear without necessity; 
who in sacred places gaze at females in an unbecoming, though not 
lascivious manner; who talk during mass, and commit other offences, as if 
they believed God was not present, and did not observe even the slightest 
sins. Our God is a jealous God, “visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me: and 
showing mercy unto thousands to them that love me, and keep my 
commandments.” This the Son of God Himself has taught us by His own 
example, who, although meek and humble of heart, “when he was reviled, 
did not revile; when he suffered, he threatened not;” but when he saw in the 
temple “them that sold oxen, and sheep, and doves, and the changers of 
money sitters,” being inflamed with great zeal, He made a scourge of little 
cords, and the money of the changers he poured out, their tables he 
overthrew, saying: “My house is a house of prayer, but you have made it a 


den of thieves” And this He did twice once in the first year of his preaching, 
according to St. John; and again in the last year of his ministry, according to 
the testimony of three Evangelists. 

Let us now proceed to the second virtue, which directs our actions 
towards our neighbours. This virtue is justice, of which the apostle speaks, 
that, “denying worldly desires, we live justly.” Here that general sentence, 
“Decline from evil, and do good,” is included; for there cannot be true 
justice towards our neighbours, where worldly desires prevail. But what do 
worldly desires mean but “the concupiscence of the flesh, the 
concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life?” These are not from God, 
but of the world. Wherefore, as justice cannot be unjust, so also “worldly 
desires” cannot in any manner be united with true justice. A child of this 
world may indeed affect justice in words; but he cannot possibly do so in 
deed and in truth. The apostle then most wisely said, not only that we 
should live justly, but he premised “denying worldly desires,” that he might 
make us understand the poisonous root of concupiscence must first be 
plucked up, before the good tree of justice can be planted in our heart. 

No one can question what is meant by living “justly;” for we all know 
that justice commands us to give each one his due; the apostle saith: 
“Render therefore to all men their dues. Tribute, to whom tribute is due: 
custom, to whom custom: fear, to whom fear: honour, to whom honour.” 
(Epist. to Romans 13:7.) Tribute is due to a prince; honour to parents- fear 
to masters. Thus the apostle speaks by the prophet Malachy: “If then I be a 
father, where is my honour? And if I be a master, where is my fear?” To the 
seller is due his just price, to the workman his just wages, and so of all other 
employments. And with much greater reason ought those to whom belongs 
the distribution of the public property, confer it on the most deserving, not 
being influenced by any exception of persons, however related or dear to 
him they may be. If, then, we wish to learn well the Art of dying well, let us 
hear the wise man crying out unto us: “Love justice, you that are the judges 
of the earth;” hear St. James also lamenting in his Epistle: “Behold the hire 
of the labourers, who have reaped down your fields, which by fraud has 
been kept back by you, crieth: and the cry of them hath entered into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth.” (chap. 5:4.) 

There now remaineth the third virtue, which is called sobriety, to which 
“worldly desires” are no less contrary than to justice. And here we not only 


understand by sobriety the virtue contrary to drunkenness, but the virtue of 
temperance or moderation in general, which makes a man regulate what 
regards his body according to reason, not according to passion. Now this 
virtue is very rarely found among men; “worldly desires” seem to possess 
nearly all the rich of this world. But those who are wise should not follow 
the example of the foolish; although they arc almost innumerable, they 
should imitate only the wise. Solomon was certainly the wisest of men, and 
yet he besought God, saying: “Two things I have asked of thee, deny them 
not before I die. Give me neither beggary nor riches, give me only the 
necessaries of life.” (chap. 30:7, 8.) The apostle Paul was wise, and he said: 
“For we brought nothing into this world, and certainly we can carry nothing 
out; but having food and where with to be covered, with these we are 
content.” (Epist. to Tim. 6:7.) 

These words are very wise, for why should we be solicitous for 
superfluous riches, when we cannot take them with us to that place, towards 
which death is hurrying us. Christ our Lord was not only wiser than 
Solomon and St. Paul, but He was wisdom itself, and yet He also hath said, 
“Blessed are the poor, and woe to the rich;” and of Himself, “The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air nests, but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head.” (St. Luke 9:58.). If then “in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word shall stand,” how much more shall every word be true 
in the mouth of three most wise men? And if to this we add, that our 
unnecessary riches are not our own, but belong to the poor, (as is the 
common opinion of the holy fathers and scholastic writers,) are not those 
foolish men, who carefully hoard up that by which they will be condemned 
to hell? 

If then we wish to learn the Art of dying and living well, let us not follow 
the crowd who only believe and value what is seen; but Christ and his 
apostles must we follow, who by word and deed have taught us that present 
things are to be despised, and “the hope and coming of the glory of the 
great God and the Saviour Jesus Christ,” alone desired and expected. And 
truly, so great is that which we hope for at the glorious coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that all the past glory, and riches, and joys of this world, will 
be esteemed as if they had not been; and those considered most unwise and 
unhappy, who in affairs of such importance, trusted rather to the foolish 
than to the wise. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SEVENTH PRECEPT, WHICH IS ON 
PRAYER 


HITHERTO we have spoken on the precepts of dying well, taken from the 
three theological virtues, faith, hope, and charity; and also we have spoken 
on the three moral virtues, sobriety, justice, and piety, all of which the 
blessed apostle Paul recommends to us. I will now add another precept on 
the three good works, prayer, fasting, and almsdeeds, which we learn from 
the angel Raphael. We read in the book of Tobias, that the angel Raphael 
thus spoke: “Prayer is good with fasting and alms, more than to lay up 
treasures of gold.” (chap. 12:8.) These three good works are the fruit of the 
virtues of religion, mercy, and temperance, which have a great affinity with 
piety, justice, and sobriety. 

For as piety regards God, justice our neighbour, and sobriety ourselves, 
so also prayer, which is an act of religion, regards God; almsdeeds, which is 
an act of mercy, regards our neighbour; and fasting, which is an act of 
abstinence, regards ourself. Of prayer may be written much, but according 
to the nature of our treatise, we will only dwell on three points: the 
necessity of prayer; the advantage of it; and the method of praying with 
advantage. 

The necessity of prayer is so often insisted upon in the Holy Scripture, 
that nothing is more clearly commanded than this duty. For although the 
Almighty knoweth what we stand in need of, as our Lord himself tells us in 
St. Matthew, yet He wishes that we should ask for what we require, and by 
prayer lay hold of it, as if by spiritual hands or some suitable instrument. 
Hear our Lord in St. Luke: “That we ought always to pray, and not to faint;” 
and also, “Watch ye therefore, praying at all times.” (chap. 18 and 21) Hear 


the apostle: “Pray without ceasing,” and Ecclesiasticus, “Let nothing hinder 
thee from praying always.”(18) 

These precepts do not signify that we should do nothing else, but only 
that we should never forget so wholesome an exercise, and should 
frequently make use of it. This is what our Lord and his apostles have 
taught us, for they did not always pray in such a manner as to neglect 
preaching to the people, and confirming their words by signs and wonders; 
and yet it might be said they always were praying, because they prayed very 
frequently. In this sense must be understood these words: “My eyes are ever 
towards the Lord;” and also, “His praise shall always be in my mouth;” and 
the words concerning the apostle, “And they were always in the temple, 
praising and blessing God.” 

But the “fruits” of prayer are three especial advantages; merit, 
satisfaction, and impetration. On the merit of prayer we have the testimony 
of Christ himself in the gospel: “And when ye pray, you shall not be as the 
hypocrites, that love to stand and pray in the synagogues and corners of the 
streets, that they may be seen by men. Amen, I say to you, they have 
received their reward. But thou, when thou shalt pray, enter into thy 
chamber, and having shut the doors, pray to thy Father in secret, and thy 
Father who seeth in secret will repay thee.” (St. Matthew, 6:5, 6.) By these 
words our Lord does not forbid us praying in a public place, for He himself 
prayed publicly before he raised Lazarus, but He forbids public prayer 
when it is done that we may be seen praying by many, and this through 
vain-glory: other wise we may pray in the temple, and there find a 
“chamber” for our heart, and in it pray to God “in secret,” The words “will 
repay thee,” signify the merit; for, as He said of the Pharisee, “he has 
received his reward,” that is, human praise; so of one who prays in the 
chamber of his heart, and who looks to God alone, we must understand that 
to him will be given a reward by his Father “who seeth in secret.” 

Respecting satisfaction for past sins, we all know the practice of the 
Church, by which when satisfaction is enjoined, prayer is united with 
fasting and almsdeeds; nay, very often almsdeeds and fasting are omitted, 
and prayer alone commanded. 

In fine, that prayer can obtain many gifts, St. John Chrysostom 
beautifully teaches us in his “two books” on Prayer, in which he employs 
the comparison of the human hands. For as man is born naked and helpless, 


and in want of all things, and vet cannot complain of his Creator, because 
He has given him hands, which are the organ of organs, and by which he is 
enabled to provide for himself food, garments, house, &c.; so also the 
spiritual man can do nothing without the divine assistance; but he possesses 
the power of prayer, the organ of all spiritual organs, whereby he can easily 
provide for himself all things. 

Besides these three primary advantages of prayer, there are also many 
others. For, in the first place, prayer enlightens the mind; man cannot 
directly fix the eye of his soul upon God, who is the light, without being 
enlightened by Him. “Come ye to him and be enlightened” saith David. 
Secondly, prayer nourishes our hope and confidence; for the oftener we 
speak with another, the more confidently do we approach to him. Thirdly, it 
inflames our charity, and makes our soul more capable of receiving greater 
gifts, as St. Augustine affirms. Fourthly, it increases humility and chaste 
fear, for he who goes to prayer, acknowledges that he is a beggar before 
God, and therefore humbles himself before Him, and is most careful not to 
offend Him, of whose assistance he stands in need in everything. Fifthly, 
prayer produces in our mind a contempt of all earthly goods; for all 
temporal objects must appear mean and contemptible in the eyes of him 
who continually meditates on things spiritual and eternal. (See St. 
Augustine, (Lib. ix. Confess)) Sixthly, prayer gives us incredible delight, 
since by it we begin to taste how sweet is the Lord. And how great this 
Sweetness is, we may understand from this circumstance alone, that some I 
have known pass not only nights, but even whole days and nights in prayer, 
without any trouble or inconvenience. In fine, besides the utility and the 
pleasure, prayer also adds dignity and honour to us. For even the angels 
themselves honour that soul which they see is so often and so familiarly 
admitted, to speak with the divine Majesty. 

We will now speak on the method of praying well, in which chiefly 
consists the Art of living well, and consequently the Art of dying well. For 
what our Lord says, “Ask and it shall be given to you, for every one that 
asketh, receiveth;” St. James, in his epistle, declares it to be understood 
with the condition, if we ask properly. “You ask and receive not, because 
you ask amiss.” (chap, 4) We may reason then as follows: he who properly 
asks for the gift of living well, will doubtless receive it; and he who 
properly asks for perseverance in a good life until death, and by this a 


happy death also, will certainly obtain it. We will, therefore, briefly explain 
the conditions of prayer, that so we may learn how to pray well, live well, 
and die well. 

The first condition is faith, according to the words of the apostle, “How 
then shall they call upon him, in whom they have not believed?” and with 
this St. James agrees, “Let him ask in faith, nothing wavering.” 

But this necessity of faith is not so to be understood, as if it were 
necessary to believe that God would certainly grant what we ask, for thus 
our faith would often prove false, and we should therefore obtain nothing. 
We must believe, then, that God is most powerful, most wise, most High, 
and most faithful; and therefore that He knows, and that He can and is 
prepared to do what we beg, of Him, if He shall think proper, and it be 
expedient for us to receive what we ask. This faith Christ required of the 
two blind men who desired to be cured; “Do you believe, that I can do this 
unto you?” With the same faith did David pray for his sick son; for his 
words prove, that he believed not for certain that God would grant his 
request, but only that He could grant it; “Who knoweth whether the Lord 
may not give him to me, and the child may live?” It cannot be doubted but 
that with the same faith the apostle Paul prayed to be delivered from the 
“sting of the flesh,” since he prayed with faith, and his faith would have 
been false if he believed that God would certainly grant what at that time he 
asked; for he did not then obtain his request. And with the same faith does 
the Church pray, that all heretics, pagans, schismatics, and bad Christians 
may be converted to penance; and yet it is certain they are not all converted. 
Concerning which matter consult St. Prosper in his books “On the Vocation 
of the Gentiles.” 

Another condition of prayer, and that a very necessary one, is hope or 
confidence. For although we must not by faith, which is a work of the 
understanding, imagine that God will certainly grant our requests, yet by 
hope, which is an act of the will, we may firmly rely upon the divine 
goodness, and certainly hope that God will give us what we ask for. This 
condition our Lord required of the paralytic, to whom He said, “Be of good 
heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” The same the apostle requires of all, 
when he says, “Let us go therefore with confidence to the throne of grace;” 
and long before him, the prophet thus introduces God, saying, “Because he 
hath hoped in me, I will deliver him.” But because hope springs from 


perfect faith, therefore when the Scripture requires faith in great things, it 
adds something regarding hope; hence we read in St. Mark, “Amen I say to 
you, that whosoever shall say to this mountain, Be thou removed and be 
cast into the sea, and shall not stagger in his heart, but believe that 
whatsoever he saith shall be done; it shall be done unto him:” of which faith 
producing confidence, are to be understood the words of the apostle; “If I 
should have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, &c. 

Hence, John Cassian writes in his Treatise on Prayer, that it is a certain 
sign of our request being granted, when in prayer we hope that God will 
certainly give us what we ask; and when in our petitions we do not in any 
way hesitate, but pour forth in prayers with spiritual joy. 

A third condition is charity or justice, by which we are delivered from 
our sins; for none but the friends of God obtain the gifts of God. Thus 
David speaks in the Psalms: “The eyes of the Lord are upon the just; and his 
ears unto their prayers:” and in another place, “If I have looked at iniquity 
in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” 

And in the New Testament our Lord himself says: “If you abide in me, 
and my words (precepts) abide in you,—you shall ask whatsoever you will, 
and it shall be done unto you.” And the beloved disciple saith: “Dearly 
beloved, if our heart do not reprehend us, we have confidence towards God: 
and whatsoever we shall ask, we shall receive of him; because we keep his 
commandments, and do those things which are pleasing in his sight.” (1 
Epist. of St. John 3:21, 22.) This is not contrary to the doctrine, that when 
the publican asked of God the forgiveness of his sins, he returned home 
“justified;” for a penitent sinner does not obtain his request as a sinner, but 
as a penitent; for as a sinner he is the enemy of God; as a penitent, the 
friend of God. He that commits sin, does what is not pleasing unto God; but 
he who repents of his sins, does what is most pleasing to Him. 

A fourth condition is humility, by which he that prays, confides not in his 
own justice, but in the goodness of God: “But to whom shall I have respect, 
but to him that is poor and little, and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
at my words?” (Isaias 66:2.) And Ecclesiasticus adds: “The prayer of him 
that humbleth himself, shall pierce the clouds: and till it come nigh he will 
not be comforted: and he will not depart till the Most High behold.” 
(35:21.) 


A fifth condition is devotion, by which we pray not negligently, as many 
are accustomed to do, but with attention, earnestness, diligence, and 
fervour: our Lord severely blames those who pray with their lips only; thus 
He speaks by Isaiah: “This people draw near me with their mouth, and with 
their lips glorify me; but their heart is far from me.” (29:13.) This virtue 
springs from a lively faith, and consists not in habit alone, but in deed. For 
he who attentively and with a firm faith considers how great is the Majesty 
of God, how great our nothingness, and how important those things are we 
ask for, cannot possibly help praying with the greatest humility, reverence, 
devotion, and fervour. 

We shall here add powerful testimonies from two of the holy fathers. St. 
Jerome in his Dialogues against the Luciferians, says: “I commence prayer: 
I should not pray, if I did not believe; but if I had true faith, this heart, 
which God sees, I would cleanse; I would strike my breast: I would water 
my cheeks with my tears: I would neglect all attention to my body and 
become pale; I would throw myself at the feet of my Lord, and wash them 
with my weeping, and wipe them with my hair: I would clasp the cross, and 
not depart before I had obtained mercy. Now most frequently during my 
prayers, I am walking either along the porticos, or am counting my usury; 
or being carried away by evil thought; I entertain those things which it is 
shameful to speak of. Where is our faith? Do we suppose that Jonas prayed 
thus? The three children? Daniel in the lions den? Or the good thief on the 
cross?” 

St. Bernard, in his Sermon on the Four Methods of Praying, thus writes 
“Tt especially behoves us, during the time of prayer, to enter the heavenly 
chamber that chamber I mean, in which the King of kings sitteth on his 
royal throne, surrounded by an innumerable and glorious army of blessed 
spirits. With what reverence then, with what fear, with what humility, ought 
dust and ashes to approach, we who are nothing but vile creeping insects! 
With what trembling, earnestness, care, and solicitude, ought miserable man 
to stand before the divine Majesty, in presence of the angels, in the 
assembly of the just? In all our actions then, we have much need of 
vigilance, especially in prayer.” 

The sixth condition is perseverance, which our Lord in two parables has 
recommended in St. Luke; the first is concerning him who went in the night 
to a friend to ask for the loan of two loaves; who being refused because of 


the unseasonable hour, yet by perseverance obtained his request. (St. Luke 
11) The second is concerning the widow who besought the judge to free her 
from her adversary; and the judge, although a very bad man, and one that 
feared neither God nor man, yet being overcome by the perseverance and 
importunity of the woman, he delivered her from her adversary. From these 
examples our Lord concludes, that much more ought we to persevere in 
prayer to God, because He is just and merciful. And, as St. James adds: “He 
giveth to all abundantly, and upbraideth not;” that is, he gives liberally to all 
who ask His gifts; and He “upbraideth not” their importunity, should they 
be too troublesome in their importunities; for God has no measure in His 
riches nor in His mercy. St. Augustine, in his explanation of the last verse of 
Psalm 65 adds these words: “If thou shalt see that thy prayer is not rejected, 
thou art secure, because his mercy is not removed from thee.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE EIGHTH PRECEPT, ON FASTING 


ACCORDING to the order given by the angel, we will now briefly speak 
on fasting. Omitting many of the theological questions, we will confine 
ourselves only to our subject. Our intention is to explain the Art of living 
well, because this will prepare us for dying well. For this Art, three things 
seem sufficient, of which we have spoken above on prayer; its necessity, its 
fruit, and the proper method. 

The necessity of fasting is two-fold, derived from the divine and human 
law. Of the divine the prophet Joel speaks: “Be converted to me with your 
whole heart, in fasting, and in weeping, and in mourning.” The same 
language does the prophet Jonas use, who testifies that the Ninivites, in 
order to appease the anger of God, proclaimed a fast in sackcloth; and yet, 
there was not then any positive law on fasting. The same may be learnt 
from the words of our Lord in St. Matthew: “But thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thy head, and wash thy face, that thou appear not to men to fast, but 
to thy Father who is in secret: and thy Father who seeth in secret, will repay 
thee.” (chap. 6:17, 18.) 

We will add the words of one or two of the fathers. St. Augustine thus 
speaks in his Epistle to Casulanus: “In the gospels and epistles, and in the 
whole of the New Testament, I see fasting is a precept. But on certain days 
we are not commanded to fast; and on what particular days we must, is not 
defined by our Lord or the apostles.” 

St. Leo also says in his sermon on fasting: “Those which were figures of 
future things, have passed away, what they signified being accomplished. 
But the utility of fasting is not done away with in the New Testament; but it 
is piously observed, that fasting is always profitable both to the soul and 
body. And because the words, “Thou shalt adore the Lord thy God, and 


serve Him alone,” &c., were given for the knowledge of Christians; so in 
the same scripture, the precept concerning fasting is not without an 
interpretation.” St. Leo does not here mean to say, that Christians must fast 
at the same times the Jews were accustomed to do. But the precept of 
fasting given to the Jews, is to be observed by Christians according to the 
determination of the pastors of the church, as to time and manner. What this 
is, all know; and therefore it is unnecessary for me to mention it. 

The fruit and advantages of fasting can easily be proved. And first; 
fasting is most useful in preparing the soul for prayer, and the 
contemplation of divine things, as the angel Raphael saith: “Prayer is good 
with fasting.” Thus Moses for forty days prepared his soul by fasting, 
before he presumed to speak with God: so Elias fasted forty days, that thus 
he might be able, as far as human nature would permit, to hold converse 
with God: so Daniel, by a fast of three weeks, was prepared for receiving 
the revelations of God: so the Church has appointed “fasts” on the vigil of 
great festivals, that Christians might be more fit for celebrating the divine 
solemnities. The holy fathers also everywhere speak of the utility of fasting. 
(See St. Athanasius, Lib. de Virginitate St. Basil, de Jejunio. St. Ambrose, 
de Elia et Jejunio. St. Bernard, in sermone de Vigilia Santi Andre., &c.) I 
cannot forbear quoting the words of St. Chrysostom (Homily in Genesis): 
“Fasting is the support of our soul: it gives us wings to ascend on high, and 
to enjoy the highest contemplation. ! 

Another advantage of fasting is, that it tames the flesh; and such a fast 
must be particularly pleasing to God, because He is pleased when we 
crucify the flesh with its vices and concupiscences, as St. Paul teaches us in 
his Epistle to the Galatians; and for this reason he says himself: “But I 
chastise my body, and bring it into subjection: lest perhaps, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should become a castaway.” (1 to Cor. 9:27.) 
St. Chrysostom expounds these words of fasting; and so also do 
Theophylact and St. Ambrose. And of the advantages of it in this respect, 
St. Cyprian, St. Basil, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine, and in the office for 
Prime the whole Church sings, “Carnis terat superbiam potiis cibique 
Parcitas.” (Moderation in food and drink, tames the pride of the flesh.) 

Another advantage is, that we honour God by our fasts, because when we 
fast for His sake, we honour Him: thus the apostle Paul speaks in his Epistle 
to the Romans: “I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, 


that you present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, 
your reasonable service” (chap, 12.) In the Greek, “reasonable service,” is, 
reasonable worship: and of this worship St. Luke speaks, when mentioning 
the prophetess Anna: “And she was a widow until fourscore and four years; 
who departed not from the temple, by fastings and prayers serving night and 
day.” (chap. 2:37.) The great Council of Nice in the V. Canon, calls the fast 
of Lent, “a clean and solemn gift, offered by the Church to God.” In the 
same manner doth Tertullian speak in his book on the “Resurrection of the 
Flesh,” where he calls dry, unsavoury food taken late, “sacrifices pleasing to 
God:” and St. Leo, in his second sermon on fasting saith, “For the sure 
reception of all its fruits, the sacrifice of abstinence is most worthily offered 
to God, the giver of them all.” 

A fourth advantage fasting hath, is being a satisfaction for sin. Many 
examples in holy Writ prove this. The Ninivites appeased God by fasting, as 
Jonas testifies. The Jews did the same; for by fasting with Samuel they 
appeased God, and gained the victory over their enemies. The wicked king 
Achab, by fasting and sackcloth, partly satisfied God. In the times of Judith 
and Esther, the Hebrews obtained mercy from God by no other sacrifice 
than that of fasting, weeping, and mourning. 

This is also the constant doctrine of the holy fathers: Tertullian says: “As 
we refrain from the use of food, so our fasting satisfies God.” (De Jejunio) 
St. Cyprian: “Let us appease the anger of an offended God, by fasting and 
weeping, as he admonishes us.” (De Lapsis) St. Basil: “Penance, without 
fasting, is useless and vain; by fasting satisfy God.” (De Jejunio) St. 
Chrysostom: “God, like an indulgent father, offers us a cure by fasting.” St. 
Ambrose also says: “Fasting is the death of sin, the destruction of our 
crimes, and the remedy of our salvation.” St. Jerome, in his Commentary on 
the third chapter of Jonas, remarks: “Fasting and sackcloth are the arms of 
penance, the help of sinners.” St. Augustine likewise says: “No one fasts for 
human praise, but for the pardon of his sins.” So also St. Bernard in his 66th 
Sermon on the Canticles: “I often fast, and my fasting is a satisfaction for 
sin, not a superstition for impiety.” 

Lastly, fasting is meritorious, and is very powerful in obtaining divine 
favours. Anna, the wife of Eleanor, although she was barren, deserved by 
fasting to have a son. So St. Jerome, in his second book against Jovinian, 
thus interprets these words of Scripture: “She wept and did not take food, 


and thus Anna by her abstinence deserved to bring forth a son.” Sara, by a 
three days fast, was delivered from a devil, as we read in the book of 
Tobias. But there is a remarkable passage in the Gospel of St. Matthew on 
fasting: “But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy head and wash thy face. 
That thou appear not to men to fast, but to thy Father who is in secret: and 
thy Father who seeth in secret, will repay thee.” (chap. 6:17, 18.) 

The words “will repay thee,” signify will give thee a reward; for they are 
opposed to these other words, “For they disfigure their faces, that they may 
appear to men to fast. Amen, I say to you. that they have received their 
reward.” Wherefore, hypocrites by their fasting, receive their reward, that 
is, human praise: the just by fasting receive their reward also, the divine 
praise. 

Many are the testimonies of the holy Fathers on this point. When St. John 
was about to write his gospel, he underwent a solemn fast, that he might 
deserve to receive the grace of writing well, as St. Jerome tells us in his 
preface to his commentary on St. Matthew; and Venerable Bede is also of 
the same opinion. Tertullian says: “Fasting obtains of God a knowledge 
even of His mysteries.” St. Ambrose, St. Athanasius, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine, might also be 
quoted on the subject. 

Here then we have seen the necessity and the fruit of fasting: I will now 
briefly explain the manner in which we must fast, that so our fasting may be 
useful in enabling us to lead a good life, and by this means to die a good 
death. Many fast on all the days appointed by the Church, viz: the vigils, the 
ember-days, and Lent: and some fast of their own accord in Advent also, 
that they may piously prepare themselves for the nativity of our Lord; or on 
Friday, in memory of our Lord’s passion; or on Saturday, in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin Mother of God. But whether they so fast as to derive 
advantages from it, may be reasonably questioned. The chief end of fasting, 
is the mortification of the flesh, that the spirit may be more strengthened. 
For this purpose, we must use only spare and unsavoury diet. And this our 
mother the Church points out since she commands us to take only one “full” 
meal in the day, and then not to eat flesh or white meats, hut only herbs or 
fruit. 

This, Tertullian expresses by two words, in his book on the “Resurrection 
of the Flesh,” where he calls the food of those that fast, “late and dry 


meats.” Now, those do not certainly observe this, who, on their fasting- 
days, eat as much in one meal, as they do on other days, at their dinner and 
supper together: and who, at that one meal, prepare so many dishes of 
different fishes and other things to please their palate, that it seems to be a 
dinner intended, not for weepers and fasters, but for a nuptial banquet that is 
to continue throughout most of the night! Those who fast thus, do not 
certainly derive the least fruit from their fasting. 

Nor do those derive any fruit who, although they may eat more 
moderately, yet on fasting-days do not abstain from games, parties, 
quarrels, dissensions, lascivious songs, and immoderate laughter; and what 
is still worse, commit the same crimes as they would on ordinary days. Hear 
what the prophet Isaiah says of such kind of people: “Behold in the day of 
your fast your own will is found, and you exact of all your debtors. Behold 
you fast for debates and strife, and strike with the fist wickedly. Do not fast 
as you have done until this day, to make your cry to be heard on. high.” 
(chap. 58) Thus does the Almighty blame the Jews, because on the days of 
their fasting, which were days of penance, they wished to do their own will 
and not the will of God; because they were not only not willing to forgive 
their debtors, (as they prayed to be forgiven by God.) but they would not 
even give them any time to collect their money. They also spent that time 
which ought to have been devoted to prayer, in profane quarrels, and even 
in contentions. In fine, so far were they from attending to spiritual things, as 
they ought to have done on the fasting-days, they added sin to sin, and 
impiously attacked their neighbours. These and other such sins ought those 
pious people to avoid, who wish their fasting to be pleasing unto God, and 
useful to themselves: they may then hope to live well, and die a holy death. 

There now remain “almsdeeds,”’ one of the three good works 
recommended to our imitation by the angel Raphael. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE NINTH PRECEPT, ON ALMSDEEDS 


THREE things are to be explained concerning almsdeeds; its necessity, 
advantages, and the method. And first, no one has ever doubted of 
almsdeeds being commanded in Holy Writ. Sufficient is the sentence of the 
just and supreme Judge, (even supposing we had nothing else,) which he 
will pronounce against the wicked at the last day: “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels. 
For I was hungry, and you gave me not to eat: I was thirsty, and you gave 
me not to drink. I was a stranger, and you took me not in; naked, and you 
covered me not: sick and in prison, and you did not visit me:” and a little 
lower: “Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it not to one of these least, 
neither did you do it to me.” (St. Matthew 25) 

From these words we may conclude, that those only are bound to give 
alms, who have the means of doing so: for even our Lord is not said to have 
done these works, but only to have ordered, out of the money that was 
given to him, a part to be distributed to the poor. Hence, when our Lord said 
to Judas, “That which thou dost, do quickly,” the disciples supposed that 
our Lord commanded Judas to give something to the poor out of the 
common purse. 

But some theologians suppose the precept of almsdeeds is contained in 
the command, “Honour thy parents:” others in the command, “Thou shalt 
not kill.” But it is not requisite for this precept to be contained m the 
decalogue, since almsdeeds relate to charity; the precepts of the decalogue 
are precepts of justice. But if all the precepts of morality are to be referred 
to the decalogue, the opinion of Albert Magnus is probable that the precept 
concerning alms, is to be referred to the command, “Thou shalt not steal,” 
because it seems a kind of theft not to give to the poor what we ought. But 


the opinion of St. Thomas seems to be more probable, who reduces it to the 
command, “Honour thy parents.” By the word honour, is not here 
understood “reverence” alone, but particularly the supply of things 
necessary for existence, which is a kind of alms that we owe to our 
neighbours especially, as St. Jerome remarks in his commentary on the 25 
chapter of St. Matthew. From this we may see, that alms ought to be given 
to others also, who may be in want. Moreover, the precept is not negative, 
but positive; and amongst the precepts of the second table, none are positive 
except the first, “Honour thy parents.” 

So much on the necessity of alms. But the fruits are most abundant. First, 
Almsdeeds free the soul from eternal death, whether this be in the way of 
satisfaction, or a disposition to receive grace, or in any other way. This 
doctrine the sacred Scriptures plainly teach; in the book of Tobias we thus 
read: “For alms deliver from all sin and from death, and will not suffer the 
soul to go into darkness;” and in the same book the angel Raphael says, 
“For alms delivereth from death, and the same is that which purgeth away 
sins, and maketh to find mercy and life everlasting.” And Daniel said to 
Nabuchodonoser: “Wherefore, king, let my counsel be acceptable to thee, 
and redeem thou. thy sins with alms, and thy iniquities with works of mercy 
to the poor, perhaps he will forgive thy offences.” (chap, 4) 

Alms also, if they be given by a just man, and with true charity, are 
meritorious of eternal life: to this the Judge of the living and the dead 
beareth witness: “Come ye blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was hungry, and 
you gave me to eat,” &c. And he answered: “Amen, I say to you, as long as 
you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me.” (St. Matthew 
25) 

Thirdly, almsdeeds are, as it were, like baptism, because they do away 
both with the sin and the punishment thereof, according- to the words of 
Ecclesiasticus: “Water quencheth a flaming fire, and alms resisteth sins.” 
(chap, 3) Water entirely extinguishes fire, so that not even any smoke 
remains. That almsdeeds are of this nature, many holy fathers teach, as St. 
Cyprian, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, St. Leo, whose words it is 
unnecessary to quote. Such, then, is one great advantage, which ought to 
enflame all men with a love of almsdeeds. But this must not be understood 
of every kind, but only of that which proceeds from great contrition and 


ardent charity. Such was that of St. Mary Magdalen, who, with tears of true 
contrition, washed the feet of our Lord; and having purchased most 
precious ointment, she anointed His feet with it. 

Fourthly, Almsdeeds increase confidence with God, and produce spiritual 
joy; for, although this is common to other good works also, yet it belongs in 
particular to almsdeeds, since by them we render a service grateful both to 
God and our neighbours: and this is a work which is not obscurely, but most 
plainly acknowledged to be “good.” Hence the word of Tobias: “Alms shall 
be a great confidence before the Most High God, to all them that give it.” 
(chap. 4:12.) (Fiducia magna erit coram summo Deo elemosyna omnibus 
qui faciunt eam) And the apostle, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, says: “Do 
not therefore lose your confidence, which hath a great reward.” (chap. 
10:35.) In fine, St. Cyprian, in his Sermon on Almsdeeds, calls it, “The 
great comfort of believers.” 

Fifthly, Almsdeeds conciliate the goodwill of many, who pray to God for 
their benefactors, and obtain for them either the grace of conversion, or the 
gift of perseverance, or an increase of merit and glory. 

And in all these ways may be understood these words of our Lord: “Make 
unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity, that when you shall fail they 
may receive you into everlasting dwellings.” (St. Luke 15:1, 9.) 

Sixthly, Almsdeeds is a disposition for receiving justifying grace. Of this 
fruit Solomon speaks in the Proverbs, where he says: “By mercy and faith 
sins are purged away.” And when our Lord had heard the liberality of 
Zaccheus, saying: “Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor: 
and if I have wronged any man of anything, I restore him four-fold.” he 
said: “This day is salvation come to this house.” (St. Luke 19) In fine, we 
read in the Acts of the Apostles that it was said to Cornelius, who was not 
yet a Christian, but who gave large alms: “Thy prayers and thy alms are 
ascended for a memorial in the sight of God.” (chap, 10) From this place St. 
Augustine proves, that Cornelius by his alms obtained from God the grace 
of faith and perfect justification. 

Lastly, Almsdeeds are often instrumental in increasing our temporal 
goods. This the wise man affirms where he says: “he that hath mercy on the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord;” and again: He that giveth to the poor shall not 
want.” Our Lord has taught us this truth by His own example, when He 
ordered His disciples, who possessed only the five loaves and the two 


fishes, to distribute them to the poor: in return they received twelve baskets- 
full of the fragments, which served them for many days. 

Tobias also, who liberally distributed his goods to the poor, in a short 
time obtained great riches; and the widow of Sarephta, who gave to Elias 
only a handful of meal and a little oil, obtained from God by this act of 
charity an abundance of meal and oil, which for a long time did not fail. 
Many other remarkable examples may be read in St. Gregory of Tours, in 
the 5th Book of his History of France; and in Leontius, in his Life of St. 
John the Almoner; and Sophronius, in his Spiritual Meadow. The same doth 
St. Cyprian confirm in his Sermon on Almsdeeds, and St. Basil in his 
Oration to the Rich, in which, by an elegant similitude, he compares riches 
to water in wells, that gushes forth the purer and more copiously the oftener 
it is drawn out; but if it should remain stagnant, it soon becomes putrid. 
These things covetous rich men will not willingly hear, and scarcely will 
believe; but after this life they will understand them and believe them to be 
true, when such faith and knowledge will be of no avail to them. 

We will now dwell a little on the method of giving alms; for this is 
especially necessary, that we may live well and die a most happy death. 
First, then, we must give our alms with the pure intention of pleasing God, 
and not of obtaining human praise. This our Lord teaches us when He says: 

“Therefore, when them dost an almsdeed, sound not a trumpet before 
thee, &c.... Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth.” (St. 
Matthew 6) St. Augustine, in his Explanation of St. John’s Epistle, 
expounds the passage thus: “By the left hand is meant the intention of 
giving alms for worldly honour or any other temporal advantage; by the 
right hand is signified the intention of bestowing alms to gain eternal life, or 
for the glory of God, and charity for our neighbour.” 

Secondly, Our alms should be given promptly and willingly, so that they 
may not seem to be extorted through entreaties, nor deferred from day to 
day, if possible. The wise man saith: “Say not to thy friend: Go, and come 
again; and tomorrow I will give to thee: when thou canst give at present.” 
(Proverbs 3:28.) Abraham, the friend of God, requested the angels to take 
up their abode with him: he did not wait to be asked: so also did Lot do the 
same. And we read that Tobias did not wait for the poor to come to him, but 
he sought them himself. 


Thirdly, We should give our alms with joy, not with sadness. 
Ecclesiasticus saith: “In every gift show a cheerful countenance;” and St. 
Paul: “Every one as he hath determined in his heart, not with sadness, or of 
necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giver.” (2 Epist. to Corinth, 9:7.) 

Fourthly, Our alms should be given with humility, that so the rich man 
may remember that he receives much more than he gives. On this point St. 
Gregory thus speaks: “When he gives earthly goods, he would find it avail 
much in taming his pride, were he to remember and carefully ponder on the 
words of his heavenly Master: “Make unto you friends of the mammon of 
iniquity, that when you shall fail they may receive you into everlasting 
dwellings” If by their friendship we purchase everlasting dwellings, those 
that give should doubtless remember that they offer their gifts rather to 
patrons than to the poor” (Lib, Moral, xxi. cap. 14.) 

Fifthly, Our alms should be given abundantly, in proportion to our means: 
thus doth Tobias teach us that most generous alms-giver: “According to thy 
ability be merciful. If thou have much, give abundantly: if thou have little, 
take care even so to bestow willingly a little,” (chap. 4:9.) And the apostle 
teaches that alms are to be given to obtain a benediction, and not with 
avarice. St. John Chrysostom adds: “Not merely to give, but to give 
abundantly, is almsdeeds.” And in the same sermon he says again: That 
those who wish to be heard by God when they say, “Have mercy on me, O 
God, according to thy great mercy, ought to have mercy on the poor 
themselves, according to their means.” 

Lastly, It is necessary above all things, if we wish to be saved and to die a 
good death, diligently to enquire, either by our own reading and meditation, 
or by consulting holy and learned men, whether our “superfluous” riches 
can be retained with out sin, or whether we ought of necessity to give them 
to the poor; and again, what are to be understood by superfluities, and what 
by necessary goods. It may happen that to some men moderate riches may 
be superfluous; whilst to others great riches may be absolutely essential. 
But, since this treatise does not include nor require tedious scholastic 
questions, I will briefly note passages from Holy Writ and the Fathers, and 
so end this part of the subject. The passages of Scripture: “You cannot serve 
both God and mammon.” “He that hath two coats, let him give to him that 
hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do in like manner.” And in the 
12th chapter of St. Luke it is said of one who had such great riches, that he 


scarcely knew what to do with them: “Thou fool, this night do they require 
thy soul of thee.” St. Augustine, in the 50th book of his Homilies, and the 
7th Homily, explains these words to mean, that the rich man perished for 
ever, because he made no use of his superfluous riches. 

The passages from the Fathers are chiefly these: St. Basil, in his Sermon 
to the Rich, thus speaks: “And thou, art thou not a robber, because what 
thou hast received to be given away, thou supposest to be thy own?” And a 
little farther he continues: “Wherefore, as much as thou art able to give, so 
much dost thou injure the poor.” And St. Ambrose, in his 81st Sermon, 
says: “What injustice do I commit, if, whilst I do not steal the goods of 
others, I keep diligently what is my own? impudent word! Dost thou say thy 
own? What is this? It is no less a crime to steal than it is not to give to the 
poor out of thy abundance.” St. Jerome thus writes in his Epistle to 
Hedibias: “If you possess more than is necessary for your subsistence, give 
it away, and thus you will be a creditor.” 

St. John Chrysostom says in his 34th Homily to the people of Antioch: 
“Do you possess anything of your own? The interest of the poor is entrusted 
to you, whether the estate is yours by your own just labours, or you have 
acquired it by inheritance.” St. Augustine, in his Tract on the 147th Psalm: 
“Our superfluous wealth belongs to the poor; when it is not given to them, 
we possess what we have no right to retain.” St. Leo thus speaks: 
“Temporal goods are given to us by the liberality of God, and He will 
demand an account of them, for they were committed to us for disposal as 
well as possession.” 

And St. Gregory, in the third part of his Pastoral Care: “Those are to be 
admonished, who, whilst they desire not the goods of others, do not 
distribute their own; that so they may carefully remember, that as the 
common origin of all men is from the earth, so also its produce is common 
to them all: in vain, then, they think themselves innocent, who appropriate 
to themselves the common gifts of God.” St. Bernard, in his Epistle to 
Henry, archbishop of Sens, saith: “It is ours, for the poor cry out for what 
you squander; you cruelly take away from us what you spend foolishly.” St. 
Thomas also writes: “The superfluous riches which many possess, by the 
natural law belong to the support of the poor”; and again: “The Lord 
requires us to give to the poor not only the tenth part, but all of our 
superfluous wealth.” In fine, the same author, in the fourth book of his 


“Sentences,” asserts that this is the common opinion of all theologians. I 
add also, that if one be inclined to contend that, taking the strict letter of the 
law, he is not bound to give his superfluous riches to the poor; he is obliged 
to do so, at least by the law of charity. It matters little whether we are 
condemned to hell through want of justice or of charity. 


CHAPTER X 


THE TENTH PRECEPT, WHICH IS ON THE 
SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM 


HAVING now explained the principal virtues which teach us how “to live 
well”. I shall add some remarks on the Sacraments, which, no less than the 
former, instruct us in this most necessary Art. There are seven Sacraments 
instituted by Christ our Lord: baptism, confirmation, holy Eucharist, 
penance, holy orders, matrimony, and extreme unction. These are the divine 
instruments, as it were, which God uses by the ministry of his servants, to 
preserve, or increase, or restore His grace to us; that so being freed from the 
servitude of the devil, and translated to the dignity of the “Sons of God,” we 
may one day atrive at eternal happiness with the holy angels. 

From these holy Sacraments, therefore, it is our intention briefly to show 
who are they that advance in the “Art of living well,” and who fail in it. We 
may then know who can hope for a happy death; and who, on the contrary, 
may expect a miserable one, unless he change his life. 

Let us begin with the first Sacrament. Baptism, being the first, is justly 
called the “gate” of the Sacraments, because, unless baptism precede them, 
no one is in a State to receive the other Sacraments. In baptism the 
following ceremonies are observed. 

First of all, he who is to be baptised ought to make a profession of his 
belief in the Catholic faith, either by himself or by another. Secondly, he is 
called upon to renounce the devil, and all his works and pomps. Thirdly, he 
is baptised in Christ, and thus translated from the bondage of the devil to 
the dignity of a son of God; and all his sins being washed away, he receives 
the gift of divine grace, by which he becomes the adopted son of God, an 
heir of God, and co-heir with Christ. 


Fourthly, a white garment is placed on him, and he is exhorted to keep it 
pure and undefiled till death. Fifthly, a lighted candle is put into his hand, 
which signifies good works, and which he ought to add for innocence of life 
as long as he lives. Thus our Lord speaks in the Gospel: “So let your light 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” (St. Matthew 5, 16) (Sic luceat lux vestra coram 
hominibus ut videant vestra bona opera et glorificent Patrem vestrum qui in 
caelis est) 

These are the principal ceremonies which the Church uses in the 
administration of baptism; I omit others which do not relate to our purpose. 
From these observations, each one of us may easily discover whether we 
have led a good life from our Baptism until now. But I strongly suspect that 
few are to be found who have fulfilled all those things which they promised 
to do, or which they ought to have done. “Many are called, but few are 
chosen;” and again, “Narrow is the gate, and straight is the way that leadeth 
to life, and few there are that find it.” 

We will begin with the Apostles Creed. How many of the country people 
and lower orders either do not remember this, or have never learnt it, or 
only know the words of it, but not the sense! And yet at their baptism they 
answered by their sponsors that they believed in every Article. But if Christ 
is to dwell in our hearts by faith, as the apostle saith, how can He dwell in 
the hearts of those who can scarcely repeat the Creed, and much less have it 
in their hearts? And if God by faith “purifies” our hearts, as St. Peter 
speaks, how base will the hearts of those be, who have not in them the faith 
of Christ, although they have received baptism outwardly! I am speaking of 
adults not of infants. Infants are justified by possessing grace, faith, hope, 
and charity; but when they grow to maturity, they ought to learn the Creed, 
and believe in their heart the Christian faith “unto justice,” and confess it 
with the mouth “unto salvation,” as the Apostle most plainly teaches us in 
his Epistle to the Romans. 

Again: all Christians are asked, either by themselves or by their sponsors, 
whether they renounce the devil, and all his works and pomps. And they 
answer: “I do renounce them.” But how many renounce them in word, but 
not in reality! On the other hand, how few are there who do not love and 
follow the pomps and works of the devil! But God seeth all things, and will 
not be mocked. He therefore that desires to live well and to die well, let him 


enter into the chamber of his heart, and not deceive himself; but seriously 
and attentively consider over and over again whether he is in love with the 
pomps of this world, or with sins, which are the works of the devil; and 
whether he gives them a place in his heart, and in his words and actions. 
And thus, either his good conscience will console him, or his evil 
conscience will lead him to penance. 

In the other rite is manifested to us the goodness of God in so sublime 
and wonderful a manner, that, were we to spend whole days and nights in 
admiration and thanksgiving for it, we should do nothing worthy of so great 
a benefit. good Lord! who can understand, who is not amazed, who does 
not wholly dissolve into pious tears when he considers how man, justly 
condemned to hell, is suddenly by means of Baptism translated from a 
miserable captivity to a right in a most glorious kingdom! 

But how much the greater this benefit is to be admired, so much the more 
is mans ingratitude to be detested; since many, scarcely before they arrive at 
the age of reason, begin to renounce this wonderful benefit of God, and to 
enrol themselves the slaves of the devil. For what else is it to follow in our 
youth “the concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, and 
the pride of life,’ but to enter into friendship with the devil, and to deny 
Christ our Lord in deed and in word? Few is the number of those, who, 
prevented by a special grace of God, carefully preserve their baptismal 
grace, and, as the prophet Jeremias expresses it, have borne the yoke of the 
Lord “from their youth” But unless we preserve either our baptismal grace, 
or by true penance again renounce the devil, and return to the service of 
God, and persevere in it till the end of our life, we cannot possibly live well, 
nor be delivered from a miserable death. 

The fourth ceremony is, when the baptized receives the white garment, 
and is ordered to wear it until he shall appear before God. By this rite is 
signified “innocence of life,” which acquired by the grace of Baptism, is 
most carefully to be preserved until death. But who can number the snares 
of the devil, that perpetual enemy of the human race, who desires nothing 
more than to disfigure that garment with every kind of stain? Very few, 
therefore, are there, who if they live long, do not contract stains of sin; holy 
David calls those blessed who are “undefiled” in their way. But the more 
difficult it is to walk undefiled in a defiled way, so much the more glorious 
will be the crown of an innocent life. All therefore, who desire to live well 


and to die well, must be careful to preserve to the very best of their power 
the white garment. But if it should contract some stains, we must wash it 
often in the blood of the Lamb; and this is done by true contrition and 
penitential tears. When David had bewailed his sin for a long time, he 
began to hope for pardon, and giving thanks to the Lord, he confidently 
said: “Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed; thou 
shalt wash me, and I shall be made whiter than snow.” (Asparges me 
hysopo et mundabor lavabis me et super nivem dealbabor) (Psalm 50) 

The last ceremony is, to put a lighted candle into our hand; this, as we 
have remarked above, signifies nothing more than good works, which must 
be joined with a holy life. And what these good works are that men must do 
who are born again by Baptism in Christ, the apostle teaches us by his 
example, when he says, “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. As to the rest, there is laid up for me a crown 
of justice, which the Lord the just judge will render to me in that day.” 
“Bonum certamen certavi cursum consummavi fidem servavi. In reliquo 
reposita est mihi iustitiae corona quam reddet mihi Dominus in illa die 
iustus iudex non solum autem mihi sed et his qui diligunt adventum eius” 
(2nd to Timothy 4:7, 8.) 

Here in a few words are mentioned the “good works” which must be 
performed by those who are bom again by baptism in Christ. They must 
fight manfully against the temptations of the devil, “who goeth about like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom to devour.” They must also complete the 
“course” of good works by the observance of the Commandments of the 
Lord, according to the words of the Psalm: “I have been in the way of thy 
commandments, when thou didst enlarge my heart.” (118.) 

They must, in fine, preserve fidelity to their master in multiplying their 
talents, or in cultivating their vineyard, or in attending to the stewardship 
entrusted to them, or in the government of their family, or in any other 
matter appointed them by the Almighty. Our most bountiful Lord wishes to 
admit us as adopted sons to His heavenly inheritance; but that this may be 
done to His greater glory and our own, it hath pleased the divine wisdom 
that by our good works, performed by His grace and our own free will, we 
should merit eternal happiness. Wherefore, this most noble and glorious 
inheritance will not be given to those that sleep, or are idle, or fond of play; 


but only to the watchful, to the laborious, and to those that persevere in 
good works unto the end. 

Let every one then examine his works, and diligently inquire into his 
manner of life, if he wish to live well and die well; and if his conscience 
testifies to him that he has fought the “good fight” with his vices and 
concupiscences, and with all the temptations of the old serpent, and that he 
has finished a happy “course” in all the commandments and justifications of 
the Lord without reproof, then he may exclaim with the Apostle, For the 
rest there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the Lord the just judge 
will render to me in that day.” (2nd to Timothy 4.) But if, having carefully 
examined ourselves, our conscience shall testily that in our contest with the 
enemy of the human race, we have been grievously wounded, and his “fiery 
darts” have penetrated even unto our soul, and this not once but often, and 
that we have often failed in the performance of good works, and not only 
ran on slothfully, but sat in the way through fatigue or laid down; and in 
fine, that we have not preserved our fidelity to God in the business 
entrusted to us, but have taken away part of the profit, either by vain-glory, 
or acceptance of persons, or any thing else; then must we have immediate 
recourse to the remedy of penance, and to God himself, and not defer this 
most important business till another time, because we know neither the day 
nor the hour. 


CHAPTER XI 


ON CONFIRMATION 


AFTER baptism follows the sacrament of Confirmation, from which may 
we draw motives to live well, no less powerful than those deducible from 
baptism; for although baptism be a sacrament more necessary than 
Confirmation, yet the latter is more noble than the former. This is evident 
from the minister, the matter and the effect. 

The ordinary minister of baptism is a priest, and in case of necessity 
anyone; the ordinary minister of Confirmation is a Bishop, and by the 
dispensation of the Pope, only a priest. The matter of baptism is common 
water, that of Confirmation holy oil mixed with balsam, consecrated by the 
Bishop. The effect of baptism is grace and a character, such are required to 
create a spiritual child; according to the words of St. Peter, “As new-born 
infants desire the rational milk without guile.” (1st of St. Peter, 2:2.) 

The effect of Confirmation is also grace and a character, and such are 
requisite to make a Christian soldier fight against his invisible enemies; 
according to what St. Paul saith: “For our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and powers, against the rulers of the world 
of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high places” “Quia 
non est nobis conluctatio adversus carnem et sanguinem sed adversus 
principes et potestates adversus mundi rectores tenebrarum harum contra 
spiritalia nequitiae in caelestibus” (Ephesians 6:12.) In fine, in baptism a 
little salt is put into the infant’s mouth; in Confirmation a slight blow is 
given to us, that so the Christian soldier may learn to fight, not by striking, 
but by enduring. 

But that we may the more easily understand what is the duty of one 
anointed with chrism, that is, of a Christian soldier, we must consider what 
the Apostles received at their Confirmation on Whit-Sunday. They were not 


confirmed by the chrism, but they received from Christ, our chief high 
priest, the effect of the sacrament without the sacrament. They received 
three gifts, wisdom, eloquence, and charity, in the highest degree, and 
likewise the gift of miracles, which were most useful in converting infidel 
nations to the true faith. These gifts were signified by the “fiery tongues” 
which appeared on the day of Pentecost, whilst a sound as of a mighty wind 
was heard at the same time. The light of the fire signified wisdom, its heat 
charity, the form of the tongues eloquence, and the sound the gift of 
miracles. 

The sacrament of our Confirmation does not bestow the gift of tongues 
nor the gift of miracles, since these were necessary, not for the advantage 
and perfection of the, Apostles themselves, but for the conversion of the 
infidels. But it bestows the gifts of spiritual wisdom and of charity, which is 
“patient and kind;” and as a sign of this most rare and yet most precious 
virtue of patience, the Bishop gives the person about to be confirmed a 
slight blow, that he may remember he now becomes a soldier of Christ, not 
to strike, but to endure; not to do injuries to others, but to bear them. In the 
Christian warfare, he fights not against visible but invisible enemies; for 
thus did Christ our great commander fight and conquer, who being nailed to 
the cross, conquered the infernal powers; thus did the Apostles fight, only 
just confirmed, for being severely scourged in the council of the Jews, they 
went forth “rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for 
the name of Jesus.” The grace of Confirmation then effects this, that when a 
man is unjustly injured, he should not think of revenge, but rejoice that he 
suffered reproach unjustly. 

Let him then who has been confirmed enter into the chamber of his heart, 
and diligently inquire whether he has kept in his heart the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, and especially wisdom and fortitude. Let him examine, I repeat, 
whether he possess the wisdom of the saints who esteemed eternal goods, 
and despised earthly ones; whether he has the fortitude of soldiers of Christ, 
who bear injuries more willingly than they do them. And lest he should 
possibly be deceived, let him descend to practise and examine his 
conscience. If he shall find that he is always truly ready to bestow alms, not 
to heap up riches; and if when injured he thinks not on revenge, but very 
readily and willingly pardons the injury: he may justly exult in his heart as 
having in his soul a pledge of the adoption of the sons of God. 


But if, after having received Confirmation, he perceives himself to be no 
less covetous, avaricious, passionate, and impatient, and if he with difficulty 
allows any money to be distributed for the relief of the poor; but, on the 
contrary, if he sees that he is ready to seize every opportunity of lucre, that 
he is quickly excited, prone to revenge, and when requested by his friends 
to forgive an offence is inexorable what is the conclusion, but that he has 
received indeed the sacrament, but not the grace of the sacrament? 

What I have said is intended for those who are adults, when they 
approach the sacrament; for they who receive it at an age incapable of sin, 
receive, it is to be believed, all its gifts and graces. But these must stand in 
fear, lest by sin creeping upon them gradually, and deferring to do penance 
for a long time, they extinguish the spirit received that is, lose the grace of 
the Holy Spirit. Thus is to be understood what the Apostle saith: 
“Extinguish not the Spirit.” (1 Thessalonians 5:19.) He extinguishes the 
Holy Spirit, as for as lies in him, who destroys in himself the grace of God. 

He, therefore, that desireth to live well, and thus to die well, must highly 
esteem the grace of the sacraments, which are vessels of heavenly treasures: 
and especially should he esteem those sacraments, which, when once lost, 
cannot be recovered again such as the sacrament of Confirmation, in which 
we receive an incomparable treasure of good things. For, although the 
character of this sacrament cannot be obliterated, yet a character without the 
gift of grace will not bring any comfort, but only increase our punishment 
and confusion. 


CHAPTER XII 


ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


THE holy Eucharist is the greatest of all the sacraments: in which not only 
is grace most plentifully given unto us, but even the author of grace Himself 
is received. 

Two things are necessary as regards this sacrament, that a Christian may 
live well and die well. First, that he sometimes receive this sacred 
nourishment, as our Lord saith: “Unless you eat of the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink his blood, you -shall not have life in you.” Secondly, that he 
worthily receive this excellent food, for, as the Apostle saith in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians: “He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning the body of the Lord.” (Qui 
enim manducat et bibit indigne iudicium sibi manducat et bibit non 
diiudicans corpus) (1 Epist. 11:29.) But the question is, how often we ought 
to receive this food; and again, what preparation is sufficient, that we may 
worthily, or at least not unworthily, approach to this heavenly banquet. 

Concerning the first point, there have been many and different customs in 
the Catholic Church. In the Church of the first ages the faithful most 
frequently received the holy Eucharist. Therefore doth St. Cyprian, in his 
Discourse on the Lord’s Prayer, explain the words, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” as relating to the holy Eucharist; and he teaches that this 
sacrament is daily to be received, unless some lawful impediment hinder us. 
But afterwards, when charity grew cold, many deferred their communion 
for several years. 

Then Pope Innocent III. issued a decree, that at least every year, about 
Easter, the faithful, both male and female, should be obliged to receive the 
holy Eucharist. But the common opinion of doctors seems to be very pious 
and laudable, for the faithful to approach the divine banquet every Sunday, 


and on other great festivals. The sentence, supposed to have been uttered by 
St. Augustine, is very common amongst spiritual writers: “To receive the 
Eucharist daily, I neither praise nor blame; but I do advise and exhort all to 
receive it every Sunday.” 

Although the work on “Ecclesiastical Dogmas,” whence this opinion is 
drawn, does not seem to have been written by St. Augustine, yet it is by an 
ancient writer, and his words are not contrary to the doctrine of St. 
Augustine, who most clearly teaches in his Epistle to Januarius, “that 
neither those err who advise daily communion, nor those who think it 
should not be so often received.” Certainly, he who teaches this doctrine 
cannot in any manner blame those who choose a middle way, and advise 
communion every Sunday. That this was the opinion of St. Jerome, we may 
learn from his Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, where, 
explaining the fourth chapter, he thus speaks: “Although it be lawful for us 
either to keep a perpetual fast, or always to be praying, and continually to 
keep with joy the Lord’s day by receiving the body of the Lord; yet, it is not 
lawful for the Jews to immolate a lamb,” &c. This was the opinion of St. 
Thomas also. 

With regard to the other question concerning the preparation necessary 
for receiving so great a sacrament, that we may receive it for our salvation, 
and not for our judgment and condemnation, it is first of all requisite that 
our soul be living in a state of grace, and not dead in mortal sin. For this 
reason it is called “food,” and is given to us in the form of bread, because it 
is the food not of the dead but of the living. 

“He that eateth this bread, shall live forever,” saith our Lord in St. John; 
and in the same place: “My flesh is true meat.” The Council of Trent adds, 
that for a worthy preparation and reception, it is not sufficient that he who is 
denied with mortal sin should be content with contrition alone; but that he 
should also endeavour to expiate his sins by approaching the sacrament of 
Penance, if he has an opportunity. And moreover, because this sacrament is 
not only our food, but also a medicine, and the best and most salutary 
medicine against all spiritual diseases; therefore it is required in the second 
place, that the sick man should desire his health, and his deliverance from 
all diseases of his vices, and especially from the principal ones such as 
luxury, avarice, pride, &c. That the holy Eucharist is a medicine, St. 
Ambrose teaches in his fifth book on the Sacraments (cap. iv.): “He that is 


wounded requires medicine; we are wounded, because we are under sin; 
and the medicine is the sacred and heavenly sacrament.” And St. 
Bonaventure says: “He that thinketh himself unworthy, let him consider 
how much the greater need he hath of a physician, by how much the more 
enfeebled he is.” (De Profectu Religiosorum, cap. 78) And St. Bernard, in 
his Sermon on the Supper of our Lord, admonishes his brethren, that when 
they feel evil propensities or any other disorders of the soul diminishing 
within them, they should attribute it to this blessed sacrament. 

Lastly, this holy Sacrament is not only the food of travellers and the 
medicine of the sick, it is also a most skilful and loving physician, and 
therefore is to be received with great joy and reverence; and the house of 
our soul ought to be adorned with all kind of virtues, especially with faith, 
hope, charity, devotion, and the fruits of good works, such as prayer, 
fasting, and almsdeeds. These ornaments the sweet guest of our soul 
requires, though He standeth not in need of our goods. Reflect also, that the 
Physician who visits us is our King and our God, whose purity is infinite, 
and who therefore requires a most pure habitation. Hear St. Chrysostom, in 
one of his Sermons to the people of Antioch: “How pure ought he to be that 
offers such a sacrifice! Ought not the hand that divides this flesh to be more 
pure than the rays of the sun? Ought not the tongue to be filled with a 
spiritual fire?” &c. 

Whoever, then, desireth to live well and die well, let him enter into the 
chamber of his heart, and shutting the door, alone before God, who 
searcheth the reins and the heart, let him attentively consider how often, and 
with what preparation, he has received the body of the Lord; and it he shall 
find that by the grace of God he has often and worthily communicated, and 
thereby has been well nourished and cured gradually of his spiritual 
maladies, and that he has daily advanced more and more in virtue and good 
works: then let him exult with trembling, and serve the Lord in fear not so 
much a servile fear, as a filial and chaste fear. 

But if any one, content with an annual communion, should think no more 
of this life-giving Sacrament, and forgetting to eat this heavenly bread, 
should feed and fatten his body whilst his soul is allowed to languish and 
starve, let such a one remember that he is in a bad state, and very far from 
the kingdom of God. Annual communion is enjoined by the holy Council, 
not that we should partake of it only once, but that we should approach to it 


at least once a-year, unless we wish to be cut off from the Church, and 
delivered over to the devil. Those that act thus, (and many there are,) 
receive the Lord in His sacrament, not with a filial love, but with servile 
fear; and soon do they return to the husks of swine, to the pleasures of the 
world, to temporal gain, and to seeking after transitory honours. 

Hence in death they hear these words that were addressed to the rich 
glutton: “Son, remember that thou didst receive good things in thy life- 
time.” But if anyone, frequently approaching this most holy Sacrament, 
either on Sundays, or every day, if he be a priest, should still discover that 
he is not free from mortal sin, nor that he seriously performs good works, 
nor is truly disengaged from the world, but that, like others who are of the 
world, he pants after money, is fond of carnal pleasures, and sighs after 
honours and dignities this man certainly “eats and drinks judgment to 
himself;” and the oftener he approaches the holy Mysteries, so does he the 
more imitate the traitor Judas, of whom our Lord speaks, “It were better for 
him he had never been born.” 

But no one, whilst he lives, must despair of his salvation. Wherefore, he 
that remembereth in the chamber of his heart his years and his works, and 
feels that hitherto he hath wandered from the way of salvation, let him 
reflect that he has still time to repent; let him seriously begin to do penance, 
and return to the path of truth. 

I will add, before I close this chapter, what St. Bonaventure writes, in his 
Life of St. Francis, of the admirable piety and love of this saint towards the 
holy Eucharist, that so from his burning love our tepidity and coldness may 
be inflamed: He burned with the utmost love of his soul for this blessed 
Sacrament, being lost in wonder at this most endearing condescension and 
boundless charity. Often did he communicate, and so devoutly, that he made 
others devout also; for when he received the immaculate Lamb, being, as it 
were, inebriated in spirit, he frequently fell into raptures. (*Vita St. 
Francisci, Cap. ix.) 

How far distant from this saint are, not only many of the laity, but even 
many priests, who offer up the Sacrifice with such unseemly hurry, that 
neither they themselves seem to know what they are doing, nor do they 
allow others to fix their attention on the sacred service. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ON THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


THE sacrament of Penance comes next, which consists of three conditions 
relating to him that receives this sacrament contrition of heart, confession, 
and satisfaction. They who properly comply with these three things, without 
doubt obtain the pardon of their sins. But we must attentively consider what 
is meant by true contrition, sincere confession, and full satisfaction. 

Let us begin with contrition. The prophet Joel exclaims: “Rend your 
heart, and not your garments;” when the Hebrews wished to express their 
sorrow for anything, they rent their garments, so does the holy prophet 
admonish us that, if we wish to express before God our true and inward 
sorrow for our sins, we must rend our hearts. And the prophet David adds, 
that we must not only rend them, but bruise them as it were, and reduce 
them to powder: “A contrite [contritum] and humble heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise.” 

This comparison clearly shows that, in order to appease God by penance, 
it is not sufficient to say in words, “I am sorry for my sins;” but we must 
feel a deep and inward sorrow of heart, which can scarcely be experienced 
without tears and sobs. It is wonderful how strongly the holy Fathers speak 
of true contrition. St. Cyprian in his Sermon on the Lapsed saith: “As 
greatly as we have offended, so much must we weep; for a deep wound a 
long and careful course of medicine is necessary. Our penance must not be 
less than our crime; we must be continually praying, passing the day in 
weeping, and the night in watching. We must spend all our time in tears and 
lamentations, lying on ashes alone, and clothed in sackcloth.” St. Clement 
of Alexandria calls penance the “baptism of tears;” St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
in his Second Sermon on Baptism, says: “I shall receive penitents, if I see 
them watered with their tears.” Theodoret, in his Epitome of the Divine 


Command, writes: “That the wounds which we receive after baptism may 
indeed be healed, but not, as formerly could so easily be done, by the waters 
of regeneration, but by many tears and painful labours.” 

These and such-like are the sentiments of all the holy Fathers concerning 
true contrition. But now many approach to confession, who seem to possess 
little or no contrition whatever. But they who wish to be truly reconciled to 
God, and to live well, that so they may die well, ought to enter the chamber 
of their heart, and closing the door to all worldly distractions, thus speak 
with themselves: “Alas! what have I done, miserable man that I am, in 
committing such a crime! I have offended my most bountiful Father, the 
giver of all good things, who hath loved me so much, who hath surrounded 
me on all sides with benefits, and so many proofs of this love do I see, as I 
behold myself or others in possession of such benefits. But what shall I say 
of my Saviour, who loved me even when His enemy, and delivered Himself 
for me an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odour of sweetness; and I 
am so ungrateful as still to offend Him! how great is my cruelty! My Lord 
was scourged, crowned with thorns, and nailed to a cross, that He might 
apply a remedy for my sins and offences, and still I cease not to add sin 
upon sin!” 

“He, hanging naked on the cross, exclaimed that He thirsted for my 
salvation, and I still continue to offer Him vinegar and most bitter gall! 
Who will explain to me from what a height of glory I fell, when I 
committed such and such a sin? I was heir to an eternal kingdom a life of 
eternal happiness; but from this great happiness the greatest that can 
possibly be possessed I unhappily fell, for a short passing pleasure, or for 
certain offensive words, or blasphemous language against God, which did 
me no good whatever. And to what a state have I come, having lost that 
happiness! To the captivity of the devil, my most cruel enemy; and as soon 
as the putrid carcase of my body shall be dissolved which may be any 
moment then, instantly, and without any remedy, shall I descend into hell.” 

“Ah! me miserable! Perhaps this day, this very night, I may begin to 
dwell in those eternal burnings! And, in spite of all these considerations, the 
ingratitude of a most wicked servant increases against a most loving Father 
and Lord; for the more He hath loaded me with benefits, so much the more 
have I offended Him by my sins.” 


Whoever thou art that readest this book, such are the sentiments thou 
shouldst excite within thy heart. Earnestly do I hope that thou mayest obtain 
of God the gift of contrition. The penitent David once entered into the 
chamber of his heart, after having committed adultery; and soon possessed 
of true contrition, did he water his couch with his tears. Peter also, being 
penitent, entered into his heart, after having denied his Master, and 
immediately he wept bitterly. Magdalen, being penitent, entered also into 
her heart, and “she began to wash His feet with her tears, and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head.” These, then, are the fruits of holy contrition, 
which cannot arise except in the solitude of the heart. 

We will now speak briefly on confession. I know that many people 
approach to it, without any, or very little benefit; and this arises from no 
other cause than their not entering into their heart, before they prepare 
themselves for confession. Some so negligently perform this work, that 
only generally, and in a confused way, they accuse themselves of having 
violated all the Commandments, or of having committed every mortal sin. 
To such people only a general absolution can be given, or rather they are 
not in a State to receive absolution at all. 

Others, again, relate their sins indeed in a certain order, but they make no 
mention of persons, place, time, number, and other circumstances; this is a 
great and dangerous negligence. It is one thing to strike a priest, and another 
to strike a layman, since to the former offence excommunication is 
annexed, but not to the latter; it is one offence to sin with a virgin, another 
with a person consecrated to God, another with a married person, another 
with a harlot one thing to have committed the offence once, another to have 
been guilty of it many times. 

Again, there are others and this is more astonishing who imagine that 
internal sins, such as desires of fornication, adultery, homicide, and theft, 
are not sins unless actually committed! Nor even immodest looks, nor 
impure touches, nor lascivious words. And yet our Lord Himself expressly 
says: “Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath already 
committed adultery with her in his heart.” He therefore who wishes to 
examine his conscience well, and to make a good confession, must first 
read some useful book on the method of making a proper confession, or at 
least consult some pious and learned confessor. Then let him enter into the 
chamber of his heart, and not hastily, but accurately and seriously examine 


his conscience, his thoughts, desires, words, and actions, as well as his 
omissions; afterwards he should lay open his conscience to his director, and 
humbly implore absolution from him, being ready to perform whatever 
“penance” may be imposed upon him. 

There now remains satisfaction, of which our forefathers, most learned 
men, had much higher ideas than many of us now seem to possess. For as 
they seriously remembered, that satisfaction can more easily be made to 
God on earth than it can in purgatory, they imposed many long and severe 
penances. Thus, for instance, as regards the duration, some penances 
continued for seven, or fifteen, or thirty years: some even during a whole 
life. Then with regard to the nature of the penances, most frequent fasts and 
long prayers were enjoined: besides, the bath, riding, fine garments, games, 
and theatrical amusements, were forbidden: in fine, almost the whole life of 
the penitents was spent in sorrow and mourning. I will give one example. In 
the tenth council of Toledo we read, that a bishop named Fotamius, who 
had been guilty of some sin of impurity, had of his own accord, shut himself 
up in a prison, and there did penance for nine months: and afterwards, that 
he acknowledged his sin to the council of bishops in writing, and begged 
for penance. We are told, however, that the council decreed he should spend 
the rest of his life in penance, telling him at the same time, they treated him 
more mercifully than the ancient laws allowed. 

But now, we are so weak and delicate, that a fast on bread and water for a 
few days, together with the penitential Psalms and litanies to be recited for 
a certain time, and a few alms to be given to the poor, seem severe enough 
even for enormous crimes and offences. But as much as we spare ourselves 
in this life, so much the more grievously will the justice of God make us 
suffer in purgatory; unless indeed the efficacy of our true contrition be such, 
coming from an ardent charity, that by the mercy of God, we obtain the 
pardon of our sins and of all the punishment due for them. A truly contrite 
and humble heart, wonderfully excites the compassion of God our Father; 
for so great is His sweetness and goodness, that He cannot but run to meet 
the prodigal but repenting son, to embrace him, to kiss him, to give him the 
pledge of peace, and wipe away all his tears, and fill him with tears of joy, 
sweeter than honey and the honey-comb. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE FOURTEENTH PRECEPT, ON THE 
SACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDERS 


THE two Sacraments which follow, and which require a brief explanation, 
do not regard all Christians: one relates to clerics, and the other 
(matrimony) to laics. We will not enter upon all the points which might be 
mentioned concerning holy Orders, but only speak of those matters which 
are necessary for a good life and a happy death. 

The orders are seven in number, four minor orders and three greater; the 
highest of which, called the priesthood, is divided into two; those who are 
Bishops, are higher than others who are simple priests. Before all the 
orders, the tonsure is first received, which is as it were the gate to all the 
rest; this properly makes men Clerics. And since what is required from 
Clerics, in order that they may lead a good and religious life, is with greater 
reason required of those who have received minor orders, and especially the 
priesthood or episcopacy; therefore I shall be content with considering 
those duties that relate to clerics. 

Two points seem to require explanation; first, the ceremony by which 
clerics are made; secondly, the office they have to discharge in the church. 
The ceremony, as it is described in the Pontifical, consists in first cutting the 
hair of the head; by which rite is signified, the laying aside of all vain and 
superfluous desires, such as thoughts and desires of temporal goods, riches, 
honours, and pleasures, and others of the same nature: and at the same time, 
those whose hair is being cut, are required to repeat the fifth verse of the 15 
Psalm: “The Lord is the portion of my inheritance and of my cup: it is Thou 
that will restore my inheritance to me.” Then the Bishop orders a white 
surplice to be brought, which he puts on the cleric, saying these words of 
the Apostle to the Ephesians: “Put on the new man, who according to God, 


is created in justice and holiness of truth” (chap 4:24.) There is no particular 
office appointed for a cleric: but it is customary for him to serve the priest 
at his private mass. 

Let us now consider what degree of perfection is required in a cleric; and 
if so much is required of him, how much in an acolyte, subdeacon, deacon, 
priest, and Bishop! I am horrified to think, how many priests scarcely 
possess what is strictly required in a simple cleric. He is exhorted to cast 
away all idle thoughts and desires, which belong only to men of the world; 
that is, to men who are of the world, who are continually thinking of 
worldly things. 

The good cleric is exhorted to seek for no other inheritance than God, 
that He alone “may be the portion of his inheritance;” and the cleric may be 
truly said to be “the portion and inheritance” of God alone. O! how high is 
the clerical state which renounces the whole world that it may possess God 
alone, and may in return be possessed by God alone! “This is the meaning 
of the words of the Psalmist: “The Lord is the portion of my inheritance and 
of my cup.” 

That is said to be “the portion of inheritance,” which in the division of a 
property among relations, falls to the share of each one. Wherefore, the 
sense of the word is, not that the cleric wishes to take God as a portion of 
his inheritance, and to make worldly riches another portion; but that from 
the bottom of his heart he desires to transfer to his good God, his whole 
inheritance, that is, whatever may belong to him in this world. Between cup 
and inheritance there seems to be this difference, that a cup relates to 
pleasures and delights, and inheritance to riches and honours. 

“Wherefore, the general sense is this: O Lord, my God! from this time 
whatever riches, or pleasures, or other temporal goods I can hope for in this 
world, I desire to possess all in Thee alone. Thou alone art sufficient for me. 
And since he cannot have an abundance of spiritual good things here on 
earth, therefore the cleric continues praying: “It is Thou that wilt restore my 
inheritance to me.” What I have despised and rejected for Thee, or given to 
the poor, or forgiven my debtors, Thou wilt faithfully preserve for me, and 
restore to me in due season, not in corruptible gold, but in Thyself, who art 
the inexhaustible fountain of all good. 

But lest any one should doubt my words, I will add two authorities much 
greater than mine without any exception, viz. St. Jerome and St. Bernard. 


St. Jerome, in his Epistle to Nepotianus, speaking on a clerical life, thus 
writes: “Let a cleric, who serves the Church of Christ, first explain his 
name; and its definition being known, he must endeavour to be what it is 
called: the Greek is kAnpoc, and in Latin Sors, which means inheritance: 
wherefore they are called clerics, either because they are chosen by the 
Lord, or because the Lord is their inheritance. But he who hath the Lord for 
his inheritance, ought so to conduct himself, that he may possess the Lord, 
and may be possessed by Him. 

And he that possesses the Lord, and says with the prophet, “The Lord is 
my portion,” can possess nothing out of God. But if he have any thing 
beside God, the Lord will not be his portion: as, for example, if he possess 
gold, or silver, or land, or various goods, the Lord his inheritance will not 
deign to be with these other portions. Thus St. Jerome; and if we read his 
whole epistle we shall find that great perfection is required in clerics. 

St. Bernard comes next: he not only approves of the language of St. 
Jerome, but he sometimes uses his words, although he does not mention his 
name. Thus he speaks in his very long Sermon on the words of St. Peter, 
“Behold we have left all things,” which occur in the Gospel of St. Matthew: 
“A cleric,” he says, “who hath any part with the world, will have no 
inheritance in heaven: if he possess anything beside God, the Lord will not 
be his inheritance.” And a little below he proceeds, declaring what a cleric 
can retain of ecclesiastical benefices: “Not to give the property of the poor 
to the poor, is the same as the crime of sacrilege: whatever ministers and 
dispensers not lords and possessors receive out of church property beyond 
mere food and clothing, is by a sacrilegious cruelty taken from the 
patrimony of the poor.” Thus St. Bernard perfectly agrees with St. Jerome. 

The ceremony of putting on the white surplice follows, with these words 
of the apostle: “Put on the new man, who according to God, is created in 
justice and holiness of truth.” It is not sufficient for clerics, not to be in love 
with riches; their life must also be innocent and without stain, because they 
are dedicated to the ministry of the altar, on which is immolated the Lamb 
without spot. Now, to put on “the new man,” means nothing else than to 
cast off the ways of the old Adam, who hath corrupted his way, and to put 
on the new Adam, that is Christ, who being born of the Blessed Virgin, 
pointed out a new way “in justice and holiness of truth;” which means, not 
only in moral justice but also in the most perfect and supernatural holiness, 


such as Christ showed Himself to us, who according to St. Peter, “Did no 
sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” (chap. 2:1 Epist.) Would that 
many clerics were to be found now, who clothed in their white surplice, 
might show it in their life and manners. 

In fine, another office of clerics is, to assist with devotion, reverence, and 
attention, at the Divine Sacrifice, in which the Lamb of God is daily 
sacrificed. I know that there are many pious clerics to be found in the 
Church; but I not only know, but I have often seen many assisting at the 
altar of the Lord, with roving eyes and improper demeanour, as if the 
service were a Mean and common thing, and not most sacred and terrible! 
And perhaps the cleric is not so much to blame as the priest himself, who 
sometimes says mass in such a hurried manner and with so little devotion, 
as to seem not to be aware of what he is doing. Let such hear what St. 
Chrysostom says on this matter: “At that time angels surround the priest, 
and the whole heavenly powers sing aloud, and gather round the altar, in 
honour of Him who is immolated thereon.” (Lib. vi. De Sacerdotio). This 
we may easily believe, when we consider the greatness of the Sacrifice. St. 
Gregory also thus speaks in the fourth book of his Dialogues: “Who 
amongst the faithful can hesitate in believing, that at the moment of 
immolation when the priest pronounces the word, the heavens open and 
choirs of angels descend: that heavenly things are joined with earthly, 
visible with invisible?” 

If these words be seriously pondered upon, both by priest and cleric 
attending upon him, how is it possible that they can act as they sometimes 
do?! what a sorrowful and deplorable spectacle would it be, could the eves 
of our soul be opened, to see a priest celebrating, surrounded on all sides 
with choirs of angels, who stand in wonder and tremble at what he is doing, 
and sing spiritual canticles in admiration; and yet to behold the priest in the 
midst, cold and stupidly inattentive to what he is about, not understanding 
what he says; and so he hurriedly offers the mass, neglects the ceremonies, 
and, in fact, seems not to know what he is doing! And in the mean time, the 
cleric looks here and there, or even keeps talking to someone! Thus is God 
mocked, thus are the most sacred things despised, thus is matter offered to 
heretics to scoff at. And since this cannot be denied, I admonish and exhort 
all ecclesiastics, that being dead to the world, they live for God alone; not 
desiring an abundance of riches, zealously preserving their innocence, and 


assisting at divine things with devotion, as they ought, and endeavouring to 
make others do the same. Thus will they gain great confidence with God, 
and at the same time fill the Church of Christ with the good odour of their 
virtues. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE FIFTEENTH PRECEPT, ON MATRIMONY 


THE sacrament of Matrimony comes next: it has a two-fold institution; one, 
as it is a civil contract by the natural law; another, as it is a sacrament by the 
law of the Gospel. Of both institutions we shall briefly speak, not 
absolutely, but only as regards teaching us how to live well, that so we may 
die well. Its first institution was made by God in paradise; for these words 
of God, “It is not good for man to be alone,” cannot properly be understood, 
unless they have relation to some means of propagating the human race. 

St. Augustine justly remarks, that in no way does man stand in need of 
the woman, except in bringing forth and educating children; for in other 
things, men derive more assistance from their fellow-men than from 
women. Wherefore, a little after the woman had been formed, Adam 
divinely inspired said: “A man shall leave his father and mother, and cleave 
to his wife:” and these words our Lord in St. Matthew attributes to God, 
saying: “Have ye not read, that he who made man from the beginning, made 
them male and female? And he said: For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they two shall be in one flesh. 
What therefore God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” (chap, 
19) Our Lord here attributes these words to God, because Adam spoke them 
not as coming from himself, but from the divine inspiration. Such was the 
first institution of Matrimony. 

Another institution, or rather exaltation of matrimony to the dignity of a 
sacrament, is found in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians: “For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they shall be two in one flesh. This is a great sacrament: but I speak in 
Christ and in the Church.” (chap. 5:31, 32.) That matrimony is a true 
sacrament, St. Augustine proves in his book on “A good husband” he says: 


“In our marriages, more account is made of the sanctity of the sacrament 
than fecundity of birth: “and in the xxiv. chapter he says again: “Among all 
nations and people the advantage of marriage consists in being the means of 
producing children in the faith of chastity: but as regards the people of God, 
it also consists in the sanctity of the Sacrament.” And in his book on “Faith 
and Works,” he says: “In the city of the Lord and in his holy Mount, that is, 
in his Church, marriage is not only a bond, it is also considered to be a 
Sacrament.” But on this point I need say nothing more. It only remains that 
I explain, how men and women united in matrimony should so live, that 
they may die a good death. 

There are three blessings arising from Matrimony, if it be made a good 
use of, viz: Children, fidelity, and the grace of the sacrament. The 
generation of children, together with their proper education, must be had in 
view, if we would make a good use of matrimony; but on the contrary, he 
commits a most grievous sin, who seeks only carnal pleasure in it. Hence 
Onan, one of the children of the patriarch Juda, is most severely blamed in 
Scripture for not remembering this, which was to abuse, not use the holy 
Sacrament. 

But if sometimes it happen that married people should be oppressed with 
the number of their children, whom through poverty they cannot easily 
support, there is a remedy pleasing to God; and this is, by mutual consent to 
separate from the marriage-bed, and spend their days in prayer and fasting. 
For if it be agreeable to Him, for married persons to grow old in virginity, 
after the example of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, (whose lives the 
Emperor Henry and his wife Chunecunda endeavoured to imitate, as well as 
King Edward and Egdida, Eleazor a knight, and his lady Dalphina, and 
several others,) why should it be displeasing to God or men, that married 
people should not live together as man and wife, by mutual consent, that so 
they may spend the rest of their days in prayer and fasting? 

Again: it is a most grievous sin, for people united in matrimony and 
blessed with children, to neglect them or their pious education, or to allow 
them to want the necessaries of life. On this point, we have many examples, 
both in sacred and profane History: but as I wish to be concise, I shall be 
content with adducing one only from the first book of Kings: “In that day I 
will raise up against Heli all the things I have spoken concerning his house: 
I will begin and I will make an end. For I have foretold unto him, that I will 


judge his house forever for iniquity, because he knew that his sons did 
wickedly, and did not chastise them. Therefore have I sworn to the house of 
Heli, that the iniquity of his house shall not be expiated with victims nor 
offerings for ever.” (chap. 3:12, &c.) These threats God shortly after 
fulfilled; for the sons of Heli were slain in battle, and Heli himself falling 
from his seat backwards, broke his neck and died miserably. Wherefore, if 
Heli, otherwise a just man, and an upright judge of the people, perished 
miserably with his sons, because he did not educate them as he ought to 
have done, and did not chastise them when they became wicked; what will 
become of those, who not only do not endeavour to educate their children 
properly, but by their bad example encourage them to sin? Truly, they can 
expect nothing less than a horrible death, for themselves and for their 
children, unless they repent in time and do suitable penance. 

Another blessing, and that a most noble one, is the grace of the 
Sacrament, which God Himself pours into the hearts of pious married 
persons, provided the marriage be duly celebrated, and the individuals are 
found to be well disposed and prepared. This grace, not to mention other 
blessings it brings with it, helps in a wonderful manner to produce love and 
peace between married people, although the different dispositions and 
manners of each other are capable of sowing discord. But, above all things, 
an imitation of the union of Christ with the Church makes marriage most 
sweet and blessed. Of this the Apostle thus speaks in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians: “Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, 
and delivered Himself up for it, that He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the 
laver of water, in the word of life, that he might present it to Himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle.” (chap. 5:25, &c.) 

The Apostle admonishes women also, saying: “Let women be subject to 
their husbands, as to the Lord. Because the husband is the head of the wife, 
as Christ is the head of the Church. Therefore as the Church is subject to 
Christ, so also let the wives be to their husbands in all things.” The Apostle 
concludes: “Nevertheless let every one of you in particular love his wife as 
himself, and let the wife fear her husband.” If these words of the Apostle be 
diligently considered, they will make our marriage blessed in heaven and on 
earth. 

But we will briefly explain the meaning of St. Paul’s words. First, he 
exhorts husbands that they love their wives, “as Christ hath loved the 


Church.” Christ certainly loved His church with a love of friendship, not 
with a love of concupiscence; He sought the good of the Church, the safety 
of the Church, and not His own utility, nor His own pleasure. Wherefore, 
they do not imitate Christ, who love their wives on account of their beauty, 
being captivated by the love thereof, or on account of their rich dowry or 
valuable inheritance, for such love not their spouse but themselves, desiring 
to satisfy the concupiscence of their flesh, or the concupiscence of their 
eyes, which is called avarice. Thus Solomon, wise in the beginning, but in 
the end unwise, loved his wives and his concubines, not with the love of 
friendship, but of concupiscence; desiring not to benefit them, but to satisfy 
his carnal concupiscence, wherewith being blinded, he hesitated not to 
sacrifice to strange gods, lest he should grieve in the least his mistresses. 

Now, that Christ in His marriage with His Church, sought not Himself, 
that is, His own utility or pleasure, but the good of His spouse, is evident 
from the following words: “He delivered himself for it that he might 
sanctity it, cleansing it by the laver of water in the word of life.” This 
indeed is true and perfect charity, to deliver one’s self to punishment, for the 
eternal welfare of the Church his spouse. But not only did our Saviour love 
the Church with a love of friendship, not concupiscence, but also He loved 
it, not for a time, but with a perpetual love. 

For as He never laid aside His human nature which He once assumed, so 
also He united His spouse to Himself, in a bond of indissoluble marriage. 
“With a perpetual love have I loved thee,” saith He by the prophet Jercmias. 
This is the reason why matriage is indissoluble among Christians, because 
it is a sacrament signifying the union of Christ with His church; whilst 
marriage among the Pagans and Jews, could be dissolved in certain cases. 

The same apostle afterward teaches women to be “subject” to their 
husbands, as the Church is subject to Christ. Jezabel did not observe this 
precept; for as she wished to rule her husband, she lost herself and him, 
together with all their children. 

And would that there were not so many females in these days, who 
endeavour to rule over their husbands; but perhaps the fault is in the men, 
who do not know how to retain their superiority. Sara, the wife of Abraham, 
was so subject to her husband, that she called him lord: “I am grown old, 
and my lord is an old man,” &c. 


And this obedience of Sara, St. Peter in his first Epistle thus praises: “For 
after this manner holy women also, being in subjection to their husbands, as 
Sara obeyed Abraham, calling him lord.” (chap. 3:5, 6.) It may appear 
strange, that the holy Apostles Peter and Paul should be continually 
exhorting husbands to love their wives, and wives to fear their husbands; 
but if they be subject to their husbands, should they not also love them? A 
wife ought to love her husband, and be loved in return by him; but she 
should love him with fear and reverence, so that her love should not prevent 
her fear, otherwise she might become a tyrant. Dalila mocked her husband 
Sampson, though such a strong man, not as a man, but as a slave. 

And in the book of Esdras it is related of a king, how being captivated 
with love for his concubine, he suffered her to sit at his right hand; but she 
took the crown from the King’s head and put it upon her own, and even 
struck the king himself. Wherefore, we must not be surprised at the 
Almighty having said to the first woman: “Thou shalt be under thy 
husband’s power, and he shall have dominion over thee.” (Genesis, 3:16.) 
Hence a husband requires no little wisdom to love, and at the same time 
rule his wife; to admonish her and teach her also; and if necessary, even 
correct her. We have an example in St. Monica the mother of St. Augustine; 
her husband was a cruel man and a Pagan, but yet she bore with him so 
piously and prudently, that she always was loved by him, and at length 
converted him to God. (See St. Augustine’s” Confessions) 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE SIXTEENTH PRECEPT, ON THE 
SACRAMENT OF EXTREME UNCTION 


THERE now remains the last sacrament to speak of, Extreme Unction; from 
this may be derived most useful lessons, not only for our last hour, but for 
the whole course of our life For in this Sacrament are anointed all those 
parts of the body in which the five senses reside, and in the anointing of 
each of them it is said: “May our Lord forgive thee whatever thou mayest 
have committed by thy sight, hearing, &c.” Hence we see, that these senses 
are as it were five gates, through which all kinds of sin can enter into the 
soul. If then we carefully guard these gates, we shall easily avoid a 
multitude of sins, and therefore shall be enabled to live well and die well. 
We will now speak briefly on guarding these five gates. That the eye is a 
gate through which enter sins against chastity, our Saviour teaches us when 
He says: “But I say to you, that whosoever shall look upon a woman to lust 
after her, hath already committed adultery with her in his heart. And if thy 
right eye scandalize thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee. For it is expedient 
for thee that one of thy members should perish, rather than that thy whole 
body go into hell.” (St. Matthew 5:28.) We know that the old men who saw 
Susanna naked, were immediately inflamed with evil desires of lust, and in 
consequence suffered a miserable death. We know also how David, the 
particular friend of God, from merely seeing Bethsabee washing herself, 
fell into adultery, and from that into murder, and innumerable other evils. 
Reason itself convinces us of this truth; for the beauty of a woman 
compels, in a manner, a man to love her; and the beauty of a man compels 
the woman: nor does this love rest till it ends in carnal embraces, on 
account of the concupiscence derived to us from original sin. This evil the 
holy apostle Paul deplores, where he says: “But I see another law in my 


members fighting against the law of my mind, and captivating me in the 
law of sin, that is in my members. Unhappy man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God by Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” (Epist. to Romans, 7:23.) 

What remedy is there against so grievous a temptation? The remedy is 
quick and easy with the assistance of God, if we wish to make use of it. St. 
Augustine mentions a remedy in his 109th Epistle, which contains rules for 
monks; the holy father thus speaks: “If you cast your eyes upon any one, fix 
them upon no one.” A simple glance of the eyes is almost impossible to be 
avoided; but it cannot strike the heart, except it be continued upon the 
object. Wherefore, if we do not designedly accustom ourselves to look upon 
a beautiful woman, and should by chance cast our eyes upon one, and then 
quickly turn them aside, there will be no danger to us; for truly does St. 
Augustine remark, that not in the glance, but in the dwelling upon the 
object, is the danger. Hence holy Job says: “I made a covenant with my 
eyes, that I would not so much as think upon a virgin.” (chap, 31) He does 
not say, “I have made a covenant” not to look, but “not so much as to think” 
upon a virgin: this means, I will not look too long upon a virgin, lest the 
sight should penetrate my heart, and I should begin to think of her beauty, 
and gradually to desire to speak with her, and then embrace her. He then 
gives the best reason a most holy man could give: “For what part would 
God from above have in me?” As if he intended to say: God is my chief 
Happiness and my Inheritance, my greatest good, than whom nothing more 
excellent can be imagined: but God loves only the chaste and just. To the 
Same purpose are the words of our Lord: “If thy eye scandalize thee, pluck 
it out;” that is, so use it as if you did not possess it; and so accustom your 
eyes to refrain from sinful objects, as if you were blind. Now they who 
from their youth are careful in this respect, will not find much difficulty in 
avoiding other vices: but they who are not so careful, will find a difficulty; 
though by the grace of God, they can be enabled to change their life, and to 
avoid this most dangerous snare. 

But some one may perhaps reply: Why did God create such beautiful 
men and women, if He did not wish us to look at them, and admire them? 
The answer is easy and two-fold. God created male and female for 
marriage; for thus He spoke in the beginning: “It is not good for man to be 
alone: let us make him a help like unto himself.” Man does not require the 


aid of the woman, except in bringing forth and educating children, as we 
have already proved from St. Augustine. But man and wife would not easily 
agree, nor willingly live together their life-time, unless beauty had a share 
in producing love. Since, therefore, the woman was made beautiful that she 
might be loved by her husband, she cannot be loved by another with a 
carnal love; wherefore it is said in the law: “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife;” and to husbands the apostle speaks: “Husbands love 
your wives.” 

There are many good and beautiful things, which ought not to be desired 
but by those only with whom they agree. The use of meat and wine is good 
for those in health, but not always to those who are ill. So in the same 
manner after the resurrection, the beauty of men and women may be safely 
loved by all of us, for then we shall not possess the carnal concupiscence 
under which we now groan. Wherefore we must not be surprised in being 
permitted to admire the beauty of the sun, and moon, and stars, and flowers, 
which do not nourish concupiscence; and in not being allowed to gaze with 
pleasure on beautiful men and women, because the sight might perhaps 
increase or nourish carnal concupiscence. 

After the sense of sight comes that of hearing, which ought to be no less 
diligently guarded than the former. But with the ears the “tongue” must be 
joined, which is the instrument of speech: for words, whether good or bad, 
are not heard except when pronounced first by the tongue. And as the 
tongue, unless most carefully guarded, is the cause of many evils, therefore 
does St. James say: “He that offends not in word, the same is a perfect 
man:” and a little further: “Behold how small a fire what a great wood it 
kindleth! And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity.” (chap. 3:5.) 

In this passage the Apostle teaches us three things. First, that to guard the 
tongue carefully is a most difficult thing; and therefore that there are few, 
and those only perfect men, who know effectually how to do this. Secondly, 
that from an evil tongue, the greatest injuries and mischief may arise in a 
very short time. This is explained by a comparison taken from a spark, 
which unless immediately extinguished, can consume a whole forest. Thus, 
one word incautiously spoken, may excite suspicions of another’s guilt, 
from which quarrels, contentions, strifes, homicides, and the ruin of a whole 
family may arise. St. James, in fine, teaches that an evil tongue is not 


merely an evil thing in itself alone, but that it includes a multitude of evils; 
therefore he calls it a “world of iniquity.” 

For by its means, nearly all crimes are either devised, as adulteries and 
thefts; or perpetrated, as perjuries and false testimonies; or defended, as 
when the impious excuse the evil they have committed, or pretend to have 
done the good they did not. 

And again, the evil tongue may justly be called “a world of iniquity,” 
because by the tongue man sins against God by blasphemy or perjury; 
against his neighbour by detraction and back-biting; and against himself, by 
boasting of good works which he has not done in reality; and by asserting 
that he did not do the evil things which he did. In addition to the testimony 
of St. James, I will add that of the prophet David: “Lord, deliver my soul 
from wicked lips, and a deceitful tongue.” (Psalm 119) 

If this holy king was fearful of a wicked and deceitful tongue, what ought 
private individuals to do; and much more, if they are not only private, but 
poor, weak, and obscure? The prophet adds: “What shall be given to thee, 
or what shall be added to thee, to a deceitful tongue?” The words are 
obscure on account of the peculiarity of the Hebrew structure; but the sense 
appears to be this: Not without cause do I fear a wicked and deceitful 
tongue, because it is such a great evil that no other can be added to it. The 
prophet proceeds: “The sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals that lay 
waste.” 

In these words, by an elegant comparison, he declares how great an evil a 
deceitful tongue is; for the prophet compares it to a fiery arrow shot by a 
strong hand. Arrows strike at a distance, and with such quickness, that they 
can scarcely be avoided. Then arrows to which the deceitful tongue is 
compared, are said to be sent forth by a strong hand. Thirdly, it is added, 
that these arrows are sharp, that is, they are well polished and sharpened by 
a skilful workman. In fine, it is said, that they are like unto desolating coals, 
that is, fiery, so that they can “lay waste” any thing, however strong and 
hard: hence, a wicked and deceitful tongue is not so much like unto the 
arrows of men, as to the arrows of heaven lightning, which nothing can 
resist. This description of the prophet, of a wicked and deceitful tongue, is 
such, that no evil can be imagined greater. 

But that the truth may be more clearly understood, I will mention two 
examples from Scripture. The first, that of the wicked Doég the Idumean, 


who accused the priest Achimelech to king Saul, of having conspired with 
David against him: this was a downright calumny and imposture. But 
because Saul, at that time, was not well disposed towards David, he easily 
believed everything, and ordered that not only the priest Achimelech should 
be killed immediately, but all the other priests, in number about eighty-five, 
who had not committed the least offence against the king. But Saul, not 
content with this slaughter, ordered those to be slain also who dwelt in the 
city nobe; and not only did his cruelty extend to men and women, but even 
to children, and infants, and animals. Of this wicked and deceitful tongue of 
Doég, it is probable that David spoke in the psalm mentioned above, part of 
which I explained. From this example we may learn, how productive of evil 
is a deceitful and wicked tongue. 

The other example I will take from the gospel of St. Mark: When the 
daughter of Herodias danced before Herod the Tetrarch and his courtiers, 
she gained his favour to such a degree that he swore before all the company, 
he would give the girl whatever she asked, though it were half his kingdom. 
But the daughter first asked her mother Herodias what she should demand; 
she told her to ask for the head of St. John the Baptist. This was demanded, 
and soon was the head of the Baptist brought in on a dish. 

What crimes were there here! The mother sinned most grievously, in 
requesting a most unjust thing; Herod sinned no less grievously, by ordering 
a most innocent man to be killed, who was the precursor of our Lord and 
“more than a prophet,” than whom no greater had arisen among those born 
of women: and without his cause being heard, without judgment, at the time 
of a solemn banquet, the demand of the girl was granted! But let us hear the 
punishment, as we have seen the evils of the crime. Herod being a short 
time after deprived of his government by the emperor Gains, was sent into 
perpetual banishment. Thus he who swore that he would give away half of 
his kingdom, exchanged that kingdom for perpetual exile, as Josephus 
mentions in his “Antiquities.” The daughter of Herodias, whose dancing 
was the cause of St. John’s death, crossing some ice, it broke under her and 
she fell in with her whole body except her head, which being cut from the 
body, rolled about on the ice; thus all might see what was the cause of her 
miserable death. In fine, Herodias herself soon died broken-hearted, and 
followed her daughter to the torments of hell. Nicephorus Callistus relates 


this tragedy in his History. Behold, what crimes and what punishment 
followed the rash and foolish oath taken by Herod the Tetrarch. 

We will now mention the remedies which prudent men are accustomed to 
use against sins of the tongue. The holy prophet David, in the beginning of 
the 38 Psalm, speaks of the remedy he used; “I said: I will take heed to my 
ways, that I sin not with my tongue.” This means, that I may guard against 
sins of the tongue, I will carefully mind my ways; for I will neither speak, 
nor think, nor do anything, unless I first examine and weigh what I am 
about to do or speak. 

These are the paths by which men walk in this life. Wherefore the 
remedy against evil words, and not only against these, but against deeds 
also, and thoughts, and desires, is to think beforehand on what we are about 
to do, or speak, or desire. And this is the character of men, not to do 
anything rashly, but to consider what is to be done; and if it agree with 
sound reason, to do it; but if not, not to do it. And what we say of actions, 
may be applied to speech, desires, and other works of a rational being. 

But if all cannot consider beforehand on what they are about to do or 
speak, certainly there can be no prudent man, desirous of his eternal 
salvation, who will not every moming of each day, before he commences 
his business, approach to God in prayer, and beg of Him to direct his ways, 
his actions, his words, desires, and thoughts, to the greater glory of God, 
and the salvation of his own soul. Then, at the close of the day, before he 
lies down to sleep, he should examine his conscience and ask himself, 
whether he has offended God in thought, word, or deed; and if he shall find 
that he has committed any sin, especially a mortal one, let him not dare to 
close his eyes in sleep, before he first reconcile himself to God by true 
repentance, and make a firm resolution so to guard his ways, as not to 
offend in word, or deed, or desire. 

With regard to the sense of “hearing,” a few remarks must be made. 
When the tongue is restrained by reason from uttering evil words, nothing 
can injure the sense of hearing. There are four kinds of words, against 
which in particular the sense of hearing must be closed, lest through it evil 
words should enter the heart and corrupt it. 

The first are words against Faith, which human curiosity often listens to 
with pleasure: and yet if these penetrate the heart, they deprive it of Faith, 
which is the root and beginning of all good. Now no words of infidels are 


more pernicious than those which deny, either the providence of God, or the 
immortality of the soul: for such assertions make men not merely heretics, 
but atheists, and thus open the door to all kinds of wickedness. Another 
class of evil words regards detraction, which is eagerly listened to, but 
which destroys fraternal charity. Holy David, who was a man according to 
God’s own heart, says in the Psalms: “Instead of making me a return of 
love, they detracted me: but I gave myself to prayer.” And since detraction 
is often heard at table, St. Augustine placed these verses over his dining- 
table: 

“Quisquis amat dictis absentftm rodero vitam, 

Hanc mensam iiidignam noverit esse sibi.” 

“This board allows no vile detractor place, 

Whose tongue doth love the absent to disgrace.” 

The third species of evil words consists in flattery, which is willingly 
heard by men; and yet it produces pride and vanity, the former of which is 
the queen of vices, and is most hateful to God. A fourth kind consists in 
using immodest and amatory words in lascivious songs: to the lovers of this 
world nothing is sweeter, though nothing can be more dangerous than such 
words and songs. Lascivious songs are the songs of sirens’, who enchant 
men, and then plunge them into the sea and devour them. 

Against all these dangers there is a salutary remedy, to keep with good 
company, but most carefully to avoid evil company. Men, when in the 
presence of those whom they have either not seen before, or with whom 
they are not familiar, have not the boldness to detract their neighbour, or to 
make use of heretical, or flattering, or lascivious expressions. Wherefore 
Solomon, in the beginning of Proverbs, thus expresses his first precept: 
“My son, hear the instructions of thy father, &c “My son, if sinners shall 
entice thee, consent not to them. If they shall say: Come with us, let us lie in 
wait for blood, let us hide snares for the innocent without cause: let us 
swallow him up alive like hell, and whole as one that goeth down into the 
pit. We shall find all precious substance, and shall fill our houses with 
spoils. Cast in thy lot with us, let us all have one purse. My son, walk not 
thou with them, restrain thy foot from their paths. For their feet run to evil, 
and make haste to shed blood. And they themselves lie in wait for their own 
blood, and practise deceits against their own souls. (chap. 1:10, &c.) This 
advice of a most wise man, affords an easy remedy, to keep the sense of 


hearing from being corrupted by evil words; especially if we add the words 
of our Lord, who has said: “A man’s enemies shall be they of his own 
household.” 

The third sense is our smell, of which nothing can be said, for it relates to 
odours that possess little power in corrupting the soul; and the odours of 
flowers are harmless. 

I come therefore to the fourth sense, the sense of taste. The sins that enter 
the soul and corrupt it by this gate, are two fold, gluttony and drunkenness; 
from these many other sins follow. Against these vices we have the 
admonition of our Lord in St. Luke: “Take heed to yourselves, lest perhaps 
your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, etc.” Another 
admonition is given by St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans: “Let us walk 
honestly as in the day: not in rioting and drunkenness.” These two sins are 
numbered in the Holy Scriptures with other grievous crimes, as St. Paul 
mentions: “Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are, fornication, 
uncleanness, immodesty, luxury, idolatry, witchcrafts, enmities, contentions, 
emulations, wraths, quarrels, dissensions, sects, envies, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like. Of the which I foretell you, as I have 
foretold to you, that they who do such things shall not obtain the kingdom 
of God.” 

(Manifesta autem sunt opera carnis quae sunt fornicatio inmunditia 
luxuria, idolorum servitus veneficia inimicitiae contentiones aemulationes 
irae rixae dissensiones sectae, Invidiae homicidia ebrietates comesationes et 
his similia quae praedico vobis sicut praedixi quoniam qui talia agunt 
regnum Dei non consequentur) (Epistle to Galatians, 5:19, 20 & 21) 

But this is not the only punishment of such sins: for they also deaden the 
soul, so as to make it totally unfit for the contemplation of heavenly things. 
This our Saviour teaches us; and St. Basil in his sermon on “Fasting,” 
illustrates it by two very apt comparisons. The first is taken from the sun 
and from vapours: 

“As those thick vapours which rise from damp and wet places, cover the 
heavens with clouds and prevent the rays of the sun from reaching us; so 
also from surfeiting and drunkenness, smoke and vapour as it were rise 
within us, that obscure our reason, and deprive us of the rays of divine 
light.” The other comparison is taken from smoke and bees. “As bees are 
expelled from their hives by smoke, so also the wisdom of God is expelled 


by revellings and drunkenness; and this wisdom is, as it were, like a bee in 
our soul, producing the honey of virtue, of grace, and every heavenly 
consolation.” Moreover, drunkenness injures the health of the body also. A 
doctor named Antiphanes, most skilful in his profession, asserted, as 
Clement of Alexandria informs us in the second book of his “Pedagogus,” 
that almost the only cause of every disease was, too much food and drink. 
On the other hand, St. Basil tells us, that he thought “Abstinence” might be 
called the parent of health. And indeed physicians in general, in order to 
restore health to a diseased body, always order their patient to abstain from 
meat and wine. 

Again drunkenness and revellings not only injure the health of the soul 
and body, but also our domestic interests: how many from being rich have 
become poor; how many from masters have become servants, and all by 
drunkenness! This vice also deprives many poor people of the alms of the 
rich; for they who are not content with moderate meat and drink, easily 
spend their whole substance upon their own pleasures, so that nothing 
remains for their needy brethren: thus are the words of the Apostle fulfilled: 
“And one indeed is hungry, and another is drunk.” 

We will now mention some remedies. The example of the saints may 
serve as one remedy against these sins. I omit the hermits and monks whom 
St. Jerome mentions in his Epistle (De Custodia Virginitatis) to Eustochius; 
he tells her, that amongst them anything “cooked” was a luxury. I will not 
dwell on St. Ambrose, who, as Paulinus mentions in his life, fasted every 
day except Sundays and solemn festivals. I will not speak of St. Augustine, 
who, as Possidius testifies, used only herbs and legumes at his table, and 
had meat only for strangers and guests. But if we attentively consider how 
the Lord of all things was Himself in want, when in the desert he undertook 
to feed the multitude, we shall doubtless soon acquire “Sobriety.” God, who 
alone is powerful, alone wise, alone bountiful, and who could and who 
wished to provide in the best manner possible for His beloved people, for 
forty years rained down upon them only Manna, and gave them water from 
a rock. Manna was food not much differing from flour mixed with honey, as 
we are told in the book of Exodus. Behold how moderately our most wise 
God fed and nourished His people; their food, cake; their drink, water; and 
yet all continued to enjoy good health, until they began to long after flesh. 


Christ Jesus, the Son of God, after the example of His Father, “in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” when He feasted so 
many thousands of the people, placed before them only a few loaves and 
fishes, and water for drink. And not only when our Saviour was yet in the 
world, did He give His hearers such a repast, but after His resurrection also, 
when “all power had been given unto Him in heaven and on earth,” meeting 
His disciples on the seashore, He feasted them on bread and fish alone, and 
this very frugally. O how different are the ways of God from the ways of 
men! The King of heaven and earth rejoices in simplicity and sobriety, and 
is chiefly solicitous to fill, enrich, and exhilarate the soul. But men prefer 
listening to their concupiscence and their enemy the devil before God. Thus 
we nay say with the Apostle, that the god of carnal men is “their belly.” 

The sense of “touch” comes next, which of all the senses is the most 
lively and fleshy, by which many sins enter to defile our own soul as well as 
the souls of others; such as the works of the flesh, which St. Paul 
enumerates when he says: “Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are fornication, uncleanness, immodesty,” &c. By these three words the 
Apostle includes all kinds of impurities. Nor is there any necessity to dwell 
more at length on these sins, which the faithful ought rather to be ignorant 
of, and the names of which ought never to be heard amongst them. Thus 
does St. Paul speak in his Epistle to the Ephesians: “But fornication and all 
uncleanness, let it not be so much as named amongst you as becometh 
saints” Against all these crimes the following seem to me to be the 
remedies, and they are such as physicians use to cure the sick. First, they 
begin with fasting or abstinence, they forbid the patients meat and wine. So 
must every one do the same who is given to luxury, he must abstain from 
eating and drinking too much. 

This the Apostle prescribes to Timothy: “Use a little wine for thy 
stomachs sake, and thy frequent infirmities.” (1st to Timothy 5:23.) That is, 
use wine on the account of the weakness of your stomach, but only 
moderately to avoid drunkenness, for in much wine is luxury. Again, 
physicians give bitter medicine, bleed the body, make incisions, and do 
other things painful to nature. So did the saints say with the Apostle, “But I 
chastise my body and bring it into subjection, lest perhaps when I have 
preached to others, I myself should become a cast-away.” (1st Epistle to 
Corinth, chap. 9:27.) Hence the ancient hermits and anchorets led a life 


quite opposed to the pleasures and delight of the flesh, in fastings and 
watchings, lying on the ground in sackcloth and chastisements; and this 
they did, not so much through hatred to their body, as to the concupiscences 
of the flesh. 

I will mention one example out of many. St. Jerome mentions in the life 
of St. Hilarian, that when he felt himself tempted by impure thoughts, he 
thus addressed his body: “I will not let you kick, nor will I feed you with 
com, but with chaff; I will tame you by hunger and thirst; I will load you 
with heavy weights, and accustom you to heat and cold, so that you shall 
think more of food than of pleasure.” Again: in order to exercise the body, 
physicians prescribe walking, playing at ball, or any other like exercise; so 
also in order to preserve the health of the soul, we ought, if truly desirous of 
our salvation, to spend some time every day in meditating on the mysteries 
of our redemption, or the four last things, or some other pious subjects. And 
if we cannot of ourselves furnish subjects for meditation, we should spend 
some time in reading the Holy Scriptures, the Lives of the Saints, or some 
other good book. 

In fine, a powerful remedy against temptations of the flesh and all sins of 
impurity, is to fly idleness; for no one is more exposed to such temptations, 
than he who has nothing to do, who spends his time in gazing at people put 
of the window, or in chatting with his friends, &c. But on the contrary, none 
are more free from impure temptations, than those who spend the whole day 
in agricultural labours and in other arts. for our example in this respect, our 
Saviour chose poor parents, that by His own labour He might procure food 
for them; and before He began the labours of his mission, He allowed 
Himself to be called the Son of a carpenter, whom He assisted in his work. 
It was said of Him, “Is not this the carpenter, the Son of Mary?” I may add, 
that working men and peasants should be content with their lot, since the 
wisdom of God chose that state for Himself, His Mother, and His reputed 
Father; not because they stood in need of such remedies, but that they might 
admonish us to fly idleness, if we wish to avoid many sins. 
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